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"  O  that  oiu'  Clergy  did  Ijut  linow  and  see  that  tlielr  tithes  aud  gkhea 
belong  to  them  as  officers  and  faaetionHries  of  the  Nationally, — ae  clerks, 
and  not  exelusiTely  as  theologians,  and  not  at  all  as  Slioisters  of  the  Gos- 
pel;—but  that  they  are  ILSiewise  ministera  of  the  Cbureh  of  CSivist,  and 
that  their  claims  and  the  powers  of  that  Church  are  uo  more  alienated  or 
affected  by  their  being  at  the  same  tune  the  Established  Clergy,  than  by 
the  oonimou  coincidence  of  their  beiug  ji^ticcs  of  tho  peace,  or  heirs  to  an 
estate,  or  etocWjoHers  I  The  Romish  diyiaes  placed  the  Church  nboi-e  the 
Scriptures ;  our  present  divines  ghe  it  no  place  at  all 

"  But  Donne  and  his  great  contemporaries  liad  not  yet  learot  to  be  afraid 
of  announcing  and  enforcing  the  claims  of  tte  Church,  distiuot  fi-oni,  and  co- 
ordinate witb,  the  Scriptures.  This  is  one  eyil  oonsequenoe,  though  moat 
unneoesflftrily  bo,  of  the  union  of  the  Church  of  Christ  Trith  the  National 
Church,  and  of  the  claims  of  the  Christian  pastor  and  pveaehec  with  tins 
legal  and  conBtitutioual  rights  and  revenues  of  the  officers  of  the  National 
Clerisy.  Our  Clergymen,  in  thinking  of  their  legal  right*,  forget  those 
rights  of  tbeirs  which  depend  on  no  human  law  at  all." — Literary  Remaini. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 


A  IiECOLLECTio.N  oi'  the  value  set  upon  the  following  little  work 
by  its  Author,*  combined  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  wisdom  and 
importance  of  the  positions  laid  down  in  it,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
thought  to  justify  the  publication  of  a  few  preliminary  remarks, 
demgned  principally  to  remove  formal  diiSculties  out  of  the  path 
of  a  reader  not  previously  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cole  Ige  s  r 
tings,  nor  conversant  with  the  principles  of  his  philosopl  j  The 
truth  is  that,  although  the  Author's  plan  is  well  defi  ed  a  d  the 
treatment  strictly  progressive,  there  is  in  some  parts  a  vant  of 
detailed  illustration  and  express  connection,  which  eak  a  the 
impression  of  the  entire  work  oa  the  generality  of  readers  If 
says  Mr.  Maurice,  "  1  were  addressing  a  student  who  w  as  socl  ug 
to  make  up  his  mind  oti  the  question,  withoul  being  pr  v  ously 
biased  by  the  views  of  any  particular  party,  I  could  savt,  mysolf 
this  trouble  by  merely  referring  him  to  the  work  of  Mr  Gol  r  dgo 
on  the  Idea  of  Church  and  State,  published  shortly  after  the 
passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bill.  The  hints  re  p  ct  g  ll  o 
nature  of  the  Christian  Church  which  are  thrown  o  t  n  ll  at 
work  arc  oiily  sufficient  to  make  vs  wish  that  the  A  tl  or  1  ad 
developed  his  views  more  fully  ;  but  the  portion  of  it  which  refers 
to  the  State  seems  to  mo  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  When 
I  use  the  word  satisfactory,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  will  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  any  person  who  tliinks  that  the  epithets  teres  atque 
rotutulus  are  the  highest  that  can  he  applied  to  a  scientific  work ; 
who  expects  an  author  to  furnish  him  with  a  complete  system 
which  he  can  carry  away  in  his  memory,  and  after  it  has  received 
a  few  improvements  from  himself,  can  hawk  it  about  to  the  pub- 
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lie  or  lo  a  set  of  admiring  disciples.  Hen  of  this  descriptioa 
would  regard  Mr.  Coleridge's  book  as  disorderly,  and  fragmentary  ; 
but  those  who  have  some  notion  of  what  Butler  meant  when  he 
said,  that  the  best  writer  would  be  he  who  merely  stated  his 
premisses,  and  left  his  readers  to  work  out  the  eonolusions  for 
themaelYcs  ; — those  who  feel  that  they  want  just  the  assistance 
which  Socrates  offered  to  his  scholars — assistance,  not  in  providing 
them  with  thoughts,  but  in  bringing  forth  into  the  light  thoughts 
which  they  had  within  them  before ; — these  will  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  Coleridge  has  only  deserted  the  common  highway  of  ex- 
position, that  he  might  follow  more  closely  the  turnings  and 
windings  which  the  mind  of  an  earnest  thinker  makes  when  it  is 
groping  after  the  truth  to  which  he  wishes  to  conduct  it.  To 
them,  therefore,  the  book  is  satisfactory  by  reasoa  of  those  very 
qualities  which  make  it  alike  unpleasant  to  the  formal  schoolman 
and  to  the  man  of  the  world.  And,  accordingly,  scarcely  any- 
book,  published  so  recently  aad  producing  so  little  apparent  effect,! 
has  really  exercised  a  more  decided  inflnence  over  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  men  who  ultimately  rule  the  mass  of  their  coun- 
trymen."* 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  following  argument  or  sum- 
mary of  the  fundamental  and  more  complicated  portion  of  the 
work  may  be  serviceable  to  the  ingenuous  but  less  experienced 
reader, 

I.  TLe  constitution  of  the  State  and  the  Church  is  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  Idea  of  each.  By  the  Idea  of  t!ie  State  or  Church 
is  here  meant  that  conception,  which  is  not  abstracted  from  any 
particular  form  or  mode  in  which  either  may  happen  to  exist  at 
any  given  time,  nor  yet  generalized  Irom  any  number  or  succes- 
sion of  such  forms  or  modes,  but  which  is  produced  by  a  knowl- 
edge or  sense  of  the  ultimate  aim  of  each.  This  idea,  or  sense 
of  the  ultimate  aim,  may  exist,  and  powerfully  influence  a  man's 
.thoughts  and  actions,  without  his  being  able  to  express  it  in 
definite  words,  and  even  without  his  being  distinctly  conscious  of 
its  indwelling,  A  few  may  possess  idens  in  this  meaning  ; — the 
generality  of  mankind  are  possessed  by  Ihera.  In  either  ease  an 
idea,  so  understood,  is  in  order  of  thought  ahvap  and  of  necessity 
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contemplated  as  antecedent, — a  mere  conception,  strictly  defined 
aa  an  abstraction  or  generalization  from  one  or  more  particular 
forms  or  modes,  is  necessarily  posterior, — in  order  of  thought  to  the 
thing  thus  conceived.  And  though  the  idea  is  in  its  nature  a 
prophecy,  yet  it  must  be  carefully  remembered  that  the  particular 
Ibrm,  construction,  or  model,  best  fitted  to  render  the  idea  intelli-^ 
gible  to  a  third  person,  is  not  necessarily — perhaps,  not  most  com-( 
monly — the  mode  or  form  in  which  it  actually  arrives  at  reahaa- 
tion.  For  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  means  and  mate-- 
rials  in  all  the  works  of  man,  a  law  of  compensation  and  a  principle 
of  compromise  are  perpetually  active  ;  and  it  is  the  first  condition  of 
a  sound  philosophy  of  State  to  reeoguize  the  wide  extent  of  the' 
one,  the  necessity  of  the  other,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  both. 
11.  The  word  State  is  used  in  tv.'o  senses,  a  larger,  m  which  it 
comprises,  and  a,  narrower,  in  which  it  is  opposed  to,  the  National 
Church.  A  Constitution  is  the  ideal  attribute  of  a  State  m  the 
larger  sense  as  a  bodj  politn,  having  1he  pr  nciple  ot  its  mity 
within  iltelf  and  it  is  the  law  or  j  nncjple  which  pres/'iil"s  tf  e 
means  and  conditions  hi  and  undo  wnich  that  unilj  is  estib- 
hshed  and  prtaerved  The  Constiti  lion  theiofore  of  this  Nation 
compnses  the  idea  of  aOhnieh  a  id  a  btat"  in  Jh"  narrow i^rsen^e 
placed  in  simple  antithesis  one  o  anothLt  Tht  unilv  of  the 
State  m  this  latter  sense  resu  t%  I  om  the  eqn  j  oi=p  and  mterde 
pendenee  oi  the  great  opposite  intoiests  rl  prerj  o  leh  btate  its 
Pern  anence  ind  its  Progression  The  permaitenco  <i  a  State  is 
connected  ■with  the  land  its  pronre  "ion  with  tne  mtrcantiie 
manufactuimg  di^tiibutive  and  professional  classes  The  first 
class  IS  subdivided  into  what  our  law  boots  have  cilled  Major 
and  Minor  Ba  on^  — both  ot  these  subdii  isions  la  such  being 
opposed  to  the  ripretentat  \ps  oi  the  piogretsne  mt  re^t  of  the 
nation  \ef  the  latter  of  them  dra'nini'  more  nearlj  to  the  antag 
onist  order  tlian  ihi,  forriei  Upoi  these  fxcts  the  principle  of 
the  G  n=ti(ution  cf  th-  "^late  in  i  s  narrratr  soiise  was  eslal: 
I  chel  Tht,  balance  oi  peimanence  and  progression  -w^  seemed 
l\  1  legislature  of  two  Ho  ISPS  the  %st  consistmg  wholly  of  the 
Maior  Biions  or  landholders  thp  =ppon  1  of  the  Minor  Barons  or 
knights  as  Ihf  ropressntativps  ot  the  remaining  landed  com 
munitj  together  with  the  Bulges  ea  as  repiesentitig  the  commer 
cml,  manuiactiiring,  distributive,  and  professional  classes — the 
latter  conBtitnling  the  effpcfual   majority  in  numlipr.      The  King, 
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in  whom  llie  executive  power  was  vested,  was  in  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  State,  in  its  antithetic  sense,  the  beam  of  the 
scales. 

This  is  the  Idea  of  that  State,  not  its  history  ;  it  has  been  the 
standard  or  aim,  the  Lex  Legum,  which,  in  the  very  first  law 
of  State  ever  promulgated  in  the  land,  was  pre-supposed  as  the 
ground  of  that  first  law. 

III.  But  the  English  Constitution  results  from  the  harmonious 
opposition  of  two  institutions,  the  State,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
and  the  Church.  For  as  by  the  composition  of  the  one  provision 
was  alike  made  for  permanence,  and  progression  in  wealth  and 
personal  freedom  ;  to  the  other  was  committed  the  only  remain- 
ing interest  of  the  State  in  its  larger  sense,  that  of  maintaining 
and  advancing  the  moral  cultivation  of  the  people  themselves, 
without  which  neither  of  the  former  could  continue  to  exist. 

IV.  It  was  common,  at  least  to  the  Scandinavian,  Keltic,  and 
Gothic,  with  the  Semitic  tribes,  if  not  universal  in  all  the  primi- 
tive races,  that  in  taking  possession  of  a  new  country,  and  in  the 
division  of  the  land  into  heritable  estates  among  the  individual 
warriors  or  heads  of  families,  a  Reserve  should  be  made  for  the 
Nation  itself.  The  sum  total  of  these  heritable  portions  is  called 
the  Propriety,  the  Reserve  the  Nationalty.  These  were  constit- 
uent factors  of  the  commonwealth  ;  the  existence  of  the  one  being 
the  condition  of  the  rightfulness  of  the  other.  But  the  wealth 
appropriated  was  not  so  entirely  a  property  as  not  to  remain,  to  a 
certain  extent,  national;  nor  was  the  wealth  reserved  so  exclu- 
sively national  as  not  to  admit  an  individual  tenure.  The  set- 
tlement of  the  Nationalty  in  one  tribe  only  of  the  Hebrew  con- 
federacy, subservient  as  it  was  to  a  higher  purpose,  was  in  itself 
a  deviation  from  the  idea,  and  a  main  cause  of  the  comparatively 
little  eflect  which  the  LevitJcal  establishment  produced  on  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  Jewish  people  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  existence  as  an  independent  slate. 

V.  The  Nationalty  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  a  per- 
manent class  or  order,  the  Clerisy,  Clerlts,  Clergy,  or  Church  of 
the  Nation.  This  class  comprised  the  learned  of  all  denomina- 
tions, the  professors  of  all  those  arts  and  sciences,  the  possession 
and  application  of  which  constitute  the  civilization  of  a  country. 
Theology  formed  only  a  part  of  the  objects  of  the  National  Church, 
The  theologians  took  the  lead,  indeed,  and   deservedly  so  ; — not 
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because  they  were  priests,  but  because  under  the  name  of  the- 
ology were  contained  the  study  of  languages,  history,  logic,  etiiics, 
and  a  philosophy  of  ideas  ;  because  the  science  of  theology  itself 
was  the  root  of  the  knowledges  that  civilize  man,  and  give  unity 
and  the  circulating  sap  of  life  to  all  other  sciences  ;  and  because, 
under  the  same  name  were  comprised  all  the  main  aids,  instru- 
ments, and  materials  of  National  Education,  Accordingly,  a  cer- 
tain smaller  portion  of  the  funoti  f  h  01  y  w  o  re- 
main at  the  fountain-heads  of  th  h  m  and 
enlarging  the  knowledge  already  p  se  w  1  the 
interests  of  physical  and  moral  aci  d  1  f  all 
the  remaining  more  numerous  cla>  f  h  d  Th  last 
were  to  be  distributed  throughout  J  y  ^  leave 
even  the  smallest  integral  division  without  a  resident  guide,  guar- 
dian, and  teacher,  diffusing  through  the  whole  community  the 
knowledge  indispensable  for  the  understanding  of  its  rights,  and 
for  the  performance  of  the  correspondent  duties.  But  neither 
Christianity,  nor  d  fortiori,  any  particular  scheme  of  theology 
supposed  to  be  deduced  from  it,  forma  any  essential  part  of  the 
being  of  a  National  Church,  however  conducive  \t  may  be  to  its 
well-being.  A  National  Church  may  exist,  and  has  existed, 
without,  because  before,  the  institution  of  the  Christian  Church, 
as  the  Leviticai  Church  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Druidical  in  the 
Keltic,  constitutions  may  prove. 

VI.  But  two  distinct  functions  do  not  necessarily  imply  or  re- 
quire two  different  functionaries  :  on  the  contrary,  the  i>erfection 
of  each  may  require  the  union  of  both  in  the  same  person.  And 
in  the  instance  now  in  question,  as  great  and  grievous  errors  have 
arisen  from  confounding  the  functions  of  the  Natiojml  Church 
with  thoseof  the  Church  of  Christ,  so  fearfully  great  and  grievous 
will  be  the  evils  from  the  success  of  an  attempt  to  separate  them. 

VII,  Ii  proces,s  of  time,  however,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  expansion  of  the  mercantile  and  commercial  order,  the  stu- 
dents and  professors  of  those  sciences  and  sorts  of  learning,  the 
use  and  necessity  of  which  were  perpetual  to  the  Nation,  but 
only  occasional  to  the  Individuals,  gradually  detached  themselves 
from  the  National  Clerisy,  and  passed  over,  as  it  were,  to  that 
order,  with  the  growth  and  thriving  condition  of  which  their 
particular  emoluraents  were  found  to  increase  in  equal  proportion. 
And  hence   by  slow  degrees  the  learned  in  the  several  depart- 
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•  "Give  back  to  tlie  Clmroli  wliut  the  Nation  ori|^ually  consecrated  to 
its  use,  and  it  ouglit  then  to  be  charged  ivith  the  education  of  tiie  people; 
but  half  of  the  origiual  reyenae  baa  been  already  taltea  bj  force  from  her, 
or  lost  to  her  through  desuetude,  legal  decision,  or  pubKo  opinion;  and  ave 
those  whose  very  houses  and  parka  are  part  and  parcel  of  what  the  Nation 
designed  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Clergy,  to  be  lieard,  when  they 
argue  for  making'  Oic  Church  support,  out  of  her  diminished  revenues,  in- 
stitutions, the  intended  means  for  maintaining  which  they  themselves  hold 
under  the  sanction  of  legal  robbery  r— Table  Talk,  Pref.  p.  237. 
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— indeed,  less  tdati  enough — was  left  for  the  eflectual  mainte- 
nance of  that  primary  class  of  the  Clerisy,  whieh  had  not  fallen 
off  into  separate  professions,  b«t  continued  to  be  the  proper  ser- 
vants of  the  pttblio  in  producing  and  reproducing,  in  preserving, 
promoting  and  perfecting  all  the  necessary  sources  and  conditions 
of  the  civilizatioa  of  the  Nation  itself.* 

X.  Though  many  things  may  detract  from  the  comparative  fit- 
ness of  individuals,  or  of  particular  classes,  for  the  trust  and  func- 
tions of  the  Nationalty,  there  aie  only  two  absolute  disqualifica- 
tions ; — aUegiance  to  a  foreign  power,  or  the  acltnowledgment  of 
any  other  visible  head  of  the  Natioaa!  Church  but  the  King  ; — 
and  compulsory  celibacy,  in  connection  with,  and  dependence  on, 
a  foreign  and  extra-national  head. 

XI.  The  legitimate  objects  of  the  power  of  the  King  and  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  constituting  the  State,  in  its  special 
and  antithetic  sense,  eoraprise,  according  to  the  idea,  all  the  in- 
terests and  concerns  of  the  Propriety,  and  rightiltliy  those  alotie. 

XII.  The  King,  again,  is  the  Head  of  the  National  Clerisy,  and 
the  supreme  ti-ustee  of  the  Wationalty  ;  the  power  of  which  in 
relation  to  iis  proper  objects  is  rightfully  exercised,  according  to 
the  idea,  by  the  King  and  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation,  and 
by  them  alone.  The  proper  objects  of  this  power  are  mentioned 
in  No.  V. 

XIII.  The  Coronation  Oath  neither  does,  nor  can,  bind  the 
conscience  of  the  King  in  mattera  of  faith.  But  it  binds  him  to 
refuse  his  consent  (without  which  no  change  in  the  existing  law 
can  be  eiiected)  to  any  measure  subverting  or  tending  to  subvert 
the  safety  and  independence  of  the  National  Church,  or  which 
may  expose  the  realm  to  the  danger  of  a  return  of  that  foreign 
Usurper,  misnamed  spiritual,  from  which  it  has  with  so  many 
sacrifices  emancipated  itself.  And  previously  to  the  ceremonial 
act  which  announces  the  King  the  only  lawful  and  sovereign 
head  of  both  the  Church  and  the  State,  this  oath  is  administered 
to  him  religiously  as  the  representative  person  and  cro\vned 
majesty  of  the  Nation  ; — religiously ; — for  the  mind  of  the  Nation, 
existing  only  as  an  idea,  can  act  distinguish  ably  on  the  ideal 
powers  alone, — that  is,  on  the  reason  and  conscience. 

•  See  an  approach  to  an  exprcBsioii  of  tlie  Author's  idea,  of  the  National 
Churoh  thus  yegavded,  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  late  Charge,  Oct,  18SS,  p. 
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Thi,  several  other  points  comprisLil  :n  tlie  remainder  of  ihi" 
work  though  ol  great  luteiest  and  jmptitancf,  lequue  neither 
analjsis  kot  commi^nt  foi  their  perfect  compiehen'^ioii  But  it 
■will  ndturallj  occui  to  the  leader  to  consider  how  far  the  idea  of 
the  Church  and  of  its  leHlioa  to  the  State  presented  in  these 
pages  comcides  Mith  either  of  the  two  ceJehtated ''ystema  those 
of  Hooker  and  Warbuiton  ■whith  under  one  shape  or  anothei 
have  divided  the  opinions  of  thinking  persons  up  to  the  presLnt 
daj 

Accoiding  to  Hooker  the  Church  is  ono  body — the  essential 
unity  of  which  consists  in  and  is  known  by  an  external  profes 
sion  of  Chiistianity  without  regard  in,  an^  respect  had  to  the 
moial  Mrtues  or  spuitual  giaces  of  anj  memher  of  that  body 
If  bj  external  profession  the^  be  Christians  then  aie  (hoj  of  the 
visible  Chuich  oi  Christ  and  Christians  by  external  piofes%  on 
they  arc  all  whose  mark  of  recognizance  hath  in  it  those  things 
which  we  ha\e  mentioned  }ea,  although  they  be  impious  idola 
tera  wicked  heretics  persons  e\coffl  mum  cable  jea,  and  cast  out 
foi  notonous  impiobity  &uch  withal  we  donj  nut  to  be  the 
imps  and  limbs  of  Satan  even  as  long  as  the^  continue  such 
(E   P  111  c  1  s  7      Aei/esedit  vol  i  p  431 ) 

■With  this  Warburtou  aud  Coleridge  in  general  terms  agree 
(AUiance,  Sec.  II  o  ii  &  2 — Clmich  and  State,  ^.  53.)  And 
the  words  of  the  nineteenth  Article  though  apparently  of  a  more 
restricted  import  may  be  pieaumej  not  to  mean  less. 

But,  further,  Hookei  insists  that  the  Church,  existing  in  any 
particular  countrj  and  the  State  are  one  and  the  same  society, 
contemplated  in  two  diffeient  relations  "  A  Commonwealth  we 
name  it  simply  in  regard  of  >:ome  regiment  or  policy  under  which 
men  live  ;  a  Church  for  the  truth  of  that  religion  which  they 
profess.  *  *  *  "When  we  oppose  the  Chiirch,  therefore,  and  the 
Commonwealth  m  a  Christian  societj  we  mean  by  the  Common- 
wealth that  society  with  relation  unto  all  the  puljlic  affairs 
thereof,  only  the  matter  of  true  religion  excepted  ,  by  the  Church, 
the  same  society  with  only  reference  unto  the  matter  of  true  re- 
ligion, without  any  other  affairs  besides  when  that  society, 
which  is  both  a  Church  and  a  Commonwealth,  doth  flourish  in 
those  things  which  belong  unto  it  as  a  Commonwealth,  we  then 
say,  'the  Commonwealth  doth  flourish;'  when  in  fbo^e  things 
which  concern  it  aa  a  Church,  '  tlie  Church  doth  flourish  ,'  when 
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in  both  then  '  the  Chur''.h  and  Commonwealth  flourish  ton-ether.' " 
{E  P  V      c      s   5  vol         pp  4       1  ) 

To  ll  s  vie  V  Wa  1  to  as  s  veil  kno  v  d  re  Ij  opposed. 
He  argues  tb^t  Itho  gli  t  lo  soc  et  es  maj  be  so  clo  ely  related 
to  each  otl  er  as  to  have  one  common     (pposit    n  —  ha  he 

same  nat  ral  perbo  s  1  o  ng  e\el  is  vely  members  of  ah  —  h 
soc  et  es  tl  em  elves  a«  sucl  i  e  tact  t  o  s  bod  ea  and  a  h  f 
them  m  bt  the  efore  of  ece  b  ty  be  d  st  net  n  pers  nal  y  and 
will  trom  t!  e  ot  er  The  art  fie  al  m^n  soc  etj  n  u  h  « 
1  ke  tl  e  I  atural  vho  be  up  created  for  several  ends  ha  1  e  al 
interests  to  pursue  and  seve  al  relat  ons  to  consult  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  rider  several  capac  t  es  as  a  rel  g  ous,  a 
e  V  ]  anl  a  rat  o  ai  ai  n  al  ad  jet  tl  ej  all  make  but  one  and 
the  same  man.  Bnt  one  and  the  same  political  society  can  not 
be  considered  in  one  view,  as  a  religious — in  another,  as  a  civil — 
and  in  another,  as  a  literary — community.  One  society  can,  be 
precisely  bwt  one  of  these  communities."  {Alliance,  &c.  ii.  c,  v.) 
Accordingly  Warburton  insists,  in.  opposition  to  Hooker,  that  the 
Puritan  premiss, — that  the  Church  and  the  State  are  distinct 
and  originally  independent  societies, — was  and  is  the  truth ;  bnt 
he  denies  the  Puritan  inference,  that  such  independency  must 
therefore  be  perpetual ; — affirming  the  existence  of  an  alliance 
between  these  two  societies  upon  certain  terms ;  and  a  resulting 
mutual  inter-dependency  of  one  on  the  other  ;  whereby  the  conse- 
q^uence  from  the  position  of  the  Puritans — an  imperium  in  im- 
perio,  or  subjugation  of  the  State  to  the  Church, — and  the  conse- 
quence from  the  position  of  Hooker — the  enslavement  of  the 
Church  by  the  State— are  equally  precluded.  The  Church  sub- 
ordinates itself  to  the  State  upon  faith  of  certain  stipulations  for 
support  by  the  latter;  and  if  the  State  violates,  or  withdraws 
from  the  fulfilment  of,  those  stipulations,  the  Church  is  thereby 
remitted  to  her  original  independence.* 

Now  so  far  as  the  distinct  inter- dependency  of  the  State  and 

*  It  is  worthy  of  reniak  that,  if  Warburton  had  lived  in  thase  days,  and 
bad  adhered  to  the  principles  advocated  by  him  iu  this  treatise,  he  niuet 
aeveral  years  ago  have  declared  the  teriiiB  of  convention  between  the  Church 
and  State  in  this  country  violated  by  the  ktter,  and  the  alliance  of  the  two 
at  an  end.  See  his  third  book,  aad  eapeoially  the  eeeond  chapter.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  also,  that  Warburton  confounds  the  Cbriatian  with  the  Estab- 
liahod  Church  as  much  as  Hooker,    See  B.  ii.  c.  iii.  8. 
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the  Chui'di  is  ia  q^uestion,  Coleridge  agrees  with  Warbuvtou. 
But  the  peculiarity  of  his  system,  as  esptessly  laid  down  in  this 
work  and  ijLoidentally  mentioned  in  many  of  his  other  writings, — 
a  peculiarity  fruitful  in  the  most  important  consequences — ia 
grounded  on  a  distinction  taken  between  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ,  as  localized  in  any  Christian  country,  and  the  National 
or  EstabliEhed  Church  of  that  country.  Distinction,  be  it  ob- 
served, not  separation, — for  the  two  ideas 

— Ssne  eonveaumt,  el  in  una  sede  momnlur  ; 
they  not  only  may  eo-esist  in  the  same  supposit'um,  but  may  re- 
quire an  identity  of  subject  in  order  to  the  complefe  development 
of  the  perfections  of  either.  According  to  Coleridge,  then,  the 
Christian  Church  is  not  a  kingdom  or  realm  of  this  world,  nor  a 
member  of  auy  such  kingdom  or  realm ;  it  is  not  opposed  to  any 
particular  State  in  the  large  or  narrow  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  is  in 
no  land  national,  and  the  national  Reserve  is  not  intrusted  to  its 
charge.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposite  to  the  "World  only  ; 
the  counterforce  to  the  evils  end  defects  of  States,  as  such,  in  the 
abstract, — aslting  of  any  particular  State  neither  wages  nor  dig- 
nities, but  demanding  protection,  that  ia,  to  be  let  alone. 

"With  so  much  therefore  of  the  preceding  and  all  other  theories 
as  considers  any  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  suck,  in  the 
character  of  a  National  Establishment,  and  arrogates  to  it,  as 
such,  upon  any  ground,  worldly  riches,  rank  or  power — Coleridge 
ia  directly  at  variance.  But  we  have  already  seen  (v.  vi.  vii. 
vm.)  that  there  ia,  nevertheless,  in  this  and  in  almost  every  other 
country  raised  above  the  level  of  barbarism  a  Church,  which  is 
strictly  and  indefeasibly  National ;  and  in  the  ideal  history  herein 
presented  of  its  origin  and  primary  elements,  ite  endowment,  its 
uses,  duties,  ends,  and  objects,  its  relation  to  the  State,  and  its 
present  representatives,  a  soienm  warning  is  recorded  of  the  fatal 
consequences  of  either  confounding  it  with,  or  separating  it  from, 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ. 

The  Christian  Church  is  a  public  and  visible  community,  hav- 
ing ministera  of  its  own,  whom  the  State  can  neither  constitute 
nor  degrade,  and  whose  maintenance  amongst  Christians  is  as  se- 
cure as  the  command  of  Christ  can  make  it :  for  so  hath  the  Lord 
ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the 
Gospel.     (1  Cnr,  i.v,  14.)      The  National  Church  is  a  public  and 
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visible  community,  haviug  ministers  whom  the  Mation,  ihrough 
the  agency  of  a  Constitution,  hath  croattd  trustees  of  a  reserved 
national  lund,  upon  fixed  terms  and  with  defined  duties,  and 
whom,  in  case  of  broach  of  those  terms  or  dereliction  of  those 
duties,  tlie  H'ation,  through  the  same  agency,  may  discharge. 
"  If  the  former  be  Ecdesia,  the  communion  of  such  as  are 
called  out  of  the  world,  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  especial  ends 
and  purposes  of  that  communion ;  the  latter  might  more  express- 
ively have  been  called  Endesia,  or  an  order  of  men  chosen  in 
and  of  the  realm,  and  constituting  an  estate  of  the  realm." 

Now  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ministers  of  the  one  Church 
may  not  also  be  ministers  of  the  other  :  there  are  many  reasons 
why  they  should  be. 

When  therefore  it  is  objected  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,  it  is  admitted  to  he  true  ;  but  the  text  is  shown  to 
have  no  application  in  the  way  of  impeaohraeat  of  the  titles, 
emoluments,  or  authorities,  of  an  institution  which  rightfully  is 
of  this  world,  and  would  not  answer  the  end  of  its  constitution 
if  it  ceased  to  belong  to,  and  in  a  certain  sense  to  sympathize 
^  itli  th''  world.  When  again  it  is  alleged  tliat  "  the  best  ser- 
\  LL  which  men  of  power  can  do  to  Christ  is  without  any  more 
er  mony  to  sweep  all  aad  leave  the  Church  as  bare  as  in  the 
\v,  it  was  first  born" — "  that  if  we  give  God  our  hearts  and  af- 
fections our  goods  are  better  bestowed  otherwise,"*  the  spirit  and 
reason  of  that  allegation  are  humbly  submitted  to  God's  own 
ludgment  hut  it  is  at  the  same  time  confidently  charged  in  re- 
ply that  the  notion  of  the  Church,  as  the  established  instructress, 
of  the  people,  being  improved  in  efiiciency  by  the  reduction  of 
its  ministers  to  a  state  bordering  on  mendicancy — can  in  its  fla- 
grant folly  be  alone  attributed  to  that  meanness  of  thought,  which 
is  at  once  the  fruit  and  the  punishment  of  minds  enslaved  to 
party  and  the  world,  and  rendered  indifferent  to  all  truth  by  an 
affected  toleration  of  every  form  of  error.  When  further  it  is 
said  that  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Christ  have  no  vocation 
to  interfere  in  the  legislation  of  the  country,  it  is  granted  ;  but 
with  this  parallel  assertion,  that  the  Prelates  of  a  National  Es- 
tablishment, charged  with  the  vast  and  awful  task  of  preserving, 
increasing,  Mid  perpetuating  the  moral  culture  of  the  people,  have 
a  call  to  be  present,  advise,  and  vote  in  the  National  Council, 
*  Hooker,  B.  v  Issiv  1*7 
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which    a        Ij  t    h    a    ght  -when  the  representatives  of 

the  de       t  1      t       t  a  e  denied  a  voice  in  the  national 

assembly  aal  h  Ii  urn  -e  impaired  hy  the  fact  of  those 
Prelat  ta  n  n     n  th  d  vidual  persons  another  and  still 

more  e  i  h  a  te  th  n  by  their  being  members  of  a  literary 
club  0  a  I  ta  al  oc  ty  When,  finally,  it  is  insisted  io  be 
contrary  to  justice  to  compel  those  who  dissent  from  a  religious 
system  either  as  to  its  doctrines  or  its  forms  of  worship,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  its  priests  and  ministers,  it  is  not  de- 
nied ;  but  it  is  withal  maintained,  that  a  national  dedication  of 
funds  for  the  support  of  a  determinate  class  of  men,  with  the 
duty  of  national  civilization  to  perform,  can  no  more  be  vacated 
or  c[ualified  by  reason  of  the  voluntary  secession  of  such  dissen- 
ters from  that  religious  system,  because  t!ie  scceders  understand 
the  character  and  obligation  of  that  duty  in  a  way  of  their  own, 
tbaa  the  rights  of  Parliament  to  levy  taxes  for  the  protection  of 
our  independence  from  foreign-  aggression  can  be  affected  by  the 
dogma  of  rich  philanthropists  that  war  is  unlawful,  and  to  pay  a 
shilling  towards  its  support  an  oifence  against  God. 

But,  after  ail,  it  is  uiged,  the  funds  set  apart  by  the  Hation 
for  the  support  of  the  National  Church  are  now  in  tact  received 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  country  I  True  ; 
but,  according  to  the  id  a — an  I  tl  at  'd  a  involves  a  history  and 
a  prophecy  of  the  truth —  t  n  t  b  ause  they  are  such  minis- 
ters that  they  receive  th  fu  d  but  because,  being  now  tho 
only  representatives,  as  i  me  Ij  th  p  incipal  constituents,  of 
the  National  Clerisy  or  Oh  1  th  y  a!  ne  have  a  commission  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  nat  al  ult  at  n  on  national  grounds — 
transmuting  and  integrat  ^  ^^l  *1  ^^  tl  8  eparate  professions  have 
achieved  in  science  or  art — but,  with  a  range  transcending  the 
limits  of  professional  views,  or  local  or  temporary  interests,  ap- 
plying the  product  simple  and  defecated,  to  the  strengthening 
and  subliming  of  the  moral  life  of  the  Nation  itself 

Such  a  Church  is  a  principal  instrument  of  the  divine  provi- 
dence in  the  institution  and  government  of  human  society.  But 
it  is  not  that  Church  against  which  we  know  that  Hell  shall  not 
prevail. 

For  when  tlie  Nation  fitigued  with  the  weight  ol  de  tr  and 
glorious  recollections,  shall  jL'che  to  rcpuliato  its  roiporatc  t\ 
islence  and  character,   (ltd  to  r  '(il\e  itf.  m^Mi     uuitv    iit)  Ih 
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breathing  atoms  that  crowd  the  surface  of  the  land, — then  the 
national  and  ancestral  Church  of  England  will  have  an  end. 
But  it  can  not  be  destroyed  before.  It  lies  within  the  folds  of 
that  marvellous  Constitution,  which  patriots  have  out-watched 
the  Btars  to  develop  aad  to  protect,  and  is  not  separable  from  it. 
The  time  may  come  when  it  may  seem  fit  to  God  that  both  shall 
perish,  forever,  or  for  a  season ; — and  the  sure  token  of  that  time 
will  be,  when  the  divorce  of  scientific  from  religious  education, 
shall  have  had  its  full  work  throughout  the  length  and  the  breadth 
of  the  land.  Then  although  the  Churcli  of  England  may  fall, 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  England  will  stand  erect ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction, lost  now  in  a  common  splendor,  will  be  better  seen  and 
more  poignantly  felt  by  that  darkening  World  to  which  the  Chris- 
tian Church  must  beconae  a  more  conspicuous  opposite. 

^uiJlf  uvipav  iTlKJeo,  oxiSi 
jiipi  wore  }id6a  KaTOKOiimaci' 
lieya;  h  t  a  ij  t  y  Stdf, 
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ADVERTISEMENT.' 


The  occasion  of  this  little  work  will  be  sufficiently  esplained 
by  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  a  friend  a  few 
years  ago: — "You  express  your  wonder  that  I,  who  have  so 
often  avowed  my  dislike  to  the  introduction  even  of  the  word, 
religion,  in  any  special  sense,  in  Parliament,  or  from  the  mouth 
of  lawyer  or  statesman,  speaking  as  such  ;  who  have  so  earnestly 
contended  that  religion  can  not  take  on  itseJf  the  character  of 
law  without  vp^  facto  ceasing  to  be  rehgion  and  that  law  could 
neither  recognize  the  obligations  of  rehgion  for  its  principles  nor 
become  the  pretended  guardian  and  protector  of  the  Faith  with 
out  degeneiatmg  uito  mquisitonal  tyianny  — lh^t  I  viho  liave 
avowed  my  bel  ef  that  if  bir  Matthew  Hak  a  doctrine  i  that  the 
Bible  was  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  had  been  uttered  by  a 
Puritan  divine  instead  of  a  Puiitan  judge  it  would  have  been 
quoted  at  this  daj  as  a  specimen  of  Puiilanicai  nonsense  and 
bigotry  ; — jou  (,\.iicss  jour  wonder  that  I  with  all  these  here- 
sies on  my  held  should  jct  withstand  the  mcasuie  of  Eoman 
Catholic  Emancipitiou  an  it  is  called  and  jom  in  opposing  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  s  intended  Bill  foi  the  repeal  of  the  disquali 
fying  statutes'      And   ■\n«  conclude   by    askmif      but   is   this 

"  My  anauer  la     Feie  are  two  que  tmn        To  the  fiist  nameh 

•  To  the  firat  edition. — Ed. 

f  Hale's  expressioti  was  "  that  Chriatiaoity  is  part  of  the  lairs  of  Eag' 
Innd ;  and  therefore  to  reproitch  the  Christian  religion,  is  to  speak  in  sub- 
version of  the  law."  r/w  Ki'ng  v.  Taylor.  Tentr.  293,  KeMe,  60T.  But 
Sir  Edwai'd  Coke  had  many  j  eara  before  enid  that  "  Christianity  is  port  and 
parcel  of  the  Common  Law," — Md. 
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is  it  true  tliat  1  am  unfriendly  to  what  you  call  Catholic  emanci- 
pation ? — I  reply  ;  No,  the  contrary  is  the  truth.  There  in  no 
inconsistency,  however,  in  approving  the  thing,  and  yet  Kaving 
my  douhts  respecting  the  manner  ;  in  desiring  the  same  end,  and 
yet  scrupling  the  means  proposed  for  its  attainment.  When  you 
are  called  in  to  a  consultation,  you  may  perfectly  agree  with 
another  physician  respecting  the  existence  of  the  malady  and  the 
expedience  of  its  removal,  and  yet  differ  respecting  the  medicines 
and  the  method  of  cure.  To  your  second  question,  namely,  am  I 
unfriendly  to  the  present  measure  ? — I  shall  return  an  answer  no 
less  explicit.  Why  I  can  not  return  as  brief  a  one,  you  will  team 
from  the  following  pages  transcribed,  for  the  greater  part,  from  a 
paper  drawn  up  by  me  some  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  a 
gentleman* — (that  I  have  been  permitted  to  call  him  my  friend 
I  place  among'  the  highest  honors  of  my  life), — an  old  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning's  ;  and  wliicli  paper, 
had  it  been  finished  before  he  left  England,  it  was  his  intention 
to  have  laid  before  the  late  Lord  Liverpool. 

"  From  the  period  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  to  the  present  hour, 
I  have  neglected  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  correct  information 
from  books  and  from  men  respecting  the  facta  that  bear  on  the 
question,  whether  they  regard  the  existing  state  of  things,  or  the 
causes  and  occasions  of  it ;  nor,  during  this  time,  has  there  been 
a  single  speech  of  any  note,  on  either  side,  delivered,  or  reported 
as  delivered  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  which  I  have  not 
heedfully  and  thoughtfully  peiused,  abstracting  and  noting  down 
every  argument  that  was  not  already  on  my  list,  which,  I  need 
not  say,  has  for  many  years  past  had  hut  few  accessions  to  num- 
ber. Lastly,  my  concbisiou  I  have  subjected,  year  after  year,  to 
a  fresh  rovisal,  conscious  but  of  one  influence  likely  to  warp  my 
judgment;  and  this  is  the  pain,  I  might  with  truth  add  the 
humiliation,  of  differing  from  men  whom  I  loved  and  revered, 
and  whose  superior  competence  to  judge  aright  in  this  momen- 
tous cause  I  knew  and  delighted  to  know  ;  and  this  aggra- 
vated by  the  reflection,  that  in  receding  from  the  Burkes,  Can- 
nings, and  Lansdownes,  I  did  not  move  a  step  nearer  to  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  their  antagonists.  With  this  exception, 
it  is  scarcely  possible,  I  think,  to  conceive  an  individual  less  under 
the  influences  of  the  ordinary  disturbing  forces  of  the  judgment 
"  Tlie  Riglit  Honorable  JoLd  Hookham  Fi-ere.—Eil 
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than  jour  p  o    fi  o  d  :  or  firom  situation,  pursuits,  and  liabits  of 

thiui    L  from  age  state  of  health  and  temperament,  less  likely 

0  he  d  awtt  o  t  ot  his  course  hy  the  under-currenta  of  hope,  or 

tear  ofexpectato    or  wish.     But  least  of  all,  hy  predilection  for 

J  pa  t  cula   sect  or  party  ;  for  wherever  I  look,  in.  religion  or 

pol  t  cb   I    eem   o  see  a  ■world  of  power  and  talent  wasted  on 

le  s  pport  ot  lalf  truths,  too  often  the  most  mischievous,  be- 

a  se  1  ast   uspe  ted   of  errors.     This  may  result  from  the  spirit 

d  1  ah  t  oi  part  inship,  the  supposed  inseparable  accompani- 

■ne  t  ol  a  f  ee  state    vhich  pervades  all  rants,  and  is  carried  into 

a  1  ub  ects      But     1  atever  may  he  its  origin,  one  consequence 

em«  o  be    hat    very  man  is  in  a  bustle,  and,  except  under  the 

a  Dg  oi     xc  ted    or  alarmed   self-interest,  scarcely  any  one  in 

1  hi  1  collected   materials  for  a  third  part  und      tl     t  tl      1 
Whit  IS  to  be  done  now  ?" — consisting  of  illu'iti  f  m  tl 

h  E  Sc       hCh      h  q 

g  hi      I  ha 

te  fi      p  fp 

p  h    fly  to  the 

Egh  B  begg  he  white 

fl  Ypedient 

us  m  m  strict 

tj  VI  h  tl  p      ss  to  he, 

m       an  is  Church 

te      An  m  eat  the 

dl  m  mm  d  n  these 

he  d  f  acting 

on  the  same  ,  and  that  the  scheme  or  diagram  best  suited  to  make 
the  idea  clearly  understood  may  be  very  different  from  the  form 
in  which  it  is  or  may  he  m<et  adequately  realized.  And  if  the 
reasonings  of  this  work  should  lead  him  to  think  that  a  atrenaous 
opponent  of  the  former  attempts  tn  Parliament  may  have  given 
iiis  support  to  the  Bill  lately  passed  into  law  without  inconsis- 
tency, and  without  meriting  the  name  of  apostate,  it  may  bo  to 
the  improvement  of  his^ charity  and  good  temper,  and  not  detract 
a  tittle  from  his  good  sense  or  political  penetration. 
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ON   THE 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  STATE, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  IDEA  OP  EACH. 

CHAPTEE    I. 


The  Act  lately  passed  for  tlie  admission  of  Roman  Catholics 
into  the  Legislature*  comes  so  near  the  mark  to  which  my  con- 
victions and  wishes  have  through  my  whole  life,  since  earliest 
manhood,  unwaveringly  pointed,  and  has  so  agreeahly  disappointed 
my  feaiB,  that  my  first  impulse  was  to  suppress  the  pages,  which 
I  had  written  while  the  particulars  of  the  Bill  were  yet  iminown, 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  an  absent  friend,  who  had  ex- 
pressed an  anxiety  "to  learn  from  myself  the  nature  and  grounds 
of  my  apprehension,  that  the  measure  would  fail  to  effect  the 
ohject  immediately  intended  by  its  authors." 

In  answer  to  this  I  reply  that  the  main  ground  of  that  apprehen- 
sion is  certainly  much  narrowed ;  but  as  certainly  not  altogether 
removed.  I  refer  to  the  securities.  And,  let  it  he  understood, 
that  in  calling  a  certain  provision  hereafter  specified,  a  security, 
I  use  the  word  comparatively,  and  mean  no  more,  than  that  it 
has  at  least  an  equal  claim  to  be  so  called,  with  any  of  those  that 
have  been  hitherto  proposed  as  such.  Whether  either  one  or  the 
other  deserve  the  name  ;  whether  the  thing  itself  is  possible  ;  I 
leave  undetermined.     This  premised,  I  resume  my  subject,  and 


t  for  tlie  relief  of  Hie  Majeatj'a  Roman  Catho- 
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lepeat  that  the  main  objection,  from  which  my  feara  as  to  the 
practical  results  of  the  proposed  Bill  were  derived,  apphes  with 
nearly  the  same  force  to  the  Act  itself;  though  the  fears  them- 
selves have,  by  the  spirit  and  general  character  of  the  clauses, 
been  considerably  mitigated.  The  priaciple,  the  solemn  recogni- 
tion of  which  I  deem  indispensable  as  a  security,  and  should  be 
willing  to  receive  as  the  only  security — superseding  the  necessity, 
though  poBsibly  not  the  expediency,  of  any  other,  but  itself  by  no 
other  superseded — this  principle  is  not  formally  recognized.  It 
may  perhaps  be  implied  in  one  of  the  clauses  (that  which  forbids 
the  assumption  of  local  titles  by  the  Romish  bishoiK}  ;*  but  this 
implication,  even  if  really  contained  in  the  clause,  and  actually 
intended  by  its  framers,  is  not  calculated  to  answer  the  ends,  and 
utterly  inadequate  to  supply  the  place,  of  the  solemn  and  formal 
declaration  which  I  had  required,  and  which,  with  my  motives 
and  reasons  for  the  same,  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  following 
pages  to  set  forth. 

But  to  enable  the  reader  fully  to  understand,  and  fairly  to 
appreciate,  my  arguments,  I  must  previously  state  (what  I  at 
least  judge  to  be)  the  true  idea  of  a  Constitution,  and,  likewise, 
of  a  national  Church.  And  in  giving  the  essential  character  of 
the  latter,  I  shall  briefly  specify  its  distmction  from  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  its  contra-distinction  from  a  third  form,  which  is 
neither  national  nor  Christian,  but  irreconcilable  with,  and  sub- 
versive of,  both.  By  an  idea  I  mean  (in  this  instance)  that  con- 
ception of  a  thing,  which  is  not  abstracted  from  any  particular 
state,  form,  or  mode,  in  which  the  thing  may  happen  to  exist  at 
this  or  at  that  time ;  nor  yet  generalized  from  any  number  or 
succession  of  such  forms  or  modes ;  but  which  is  given  by  the 
knowledge  of  its  ulfimate  aim. 

Only  one  observation  I  must  be  allowed  to  add ;  that  this 
knowledge,  or  sense,  may  very  well  exist,  aye,  and  powerfully 
influence  a  m,aii's  thoughts  and  actions,  without  his  being  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  the  same,  much  more  without  his  being  com- 

*  See  as,  S4^-B,  proliMting  under  a  penalty  the  assumptioo  of  the 
titles  of  the  bishoprics  and  other  eoeleaiaBtii^  diguities  and  ofEoea ;  the 
exhibition  of  the  insignia  ot  Homiah  priesthood,  and  the  performance  of 
any  part  of  Komiah  worship  or  religions  service,  elsewhere  than  in  the 
usual  chapels.  These  enactments  have  been  openly  violated  with  impuaity 
from  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Act  to  this  day. — Sd. 
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patent  to  express  it       d  d       Tli      nd    d  e 

poiiitB  wiiicb.  disting     h.  d  pub  ^     S 

used  iu  their  strict  a  d  p    pe   sig    fi  Th     a  a, 

a  conception,  consis  3  h.     m         a  d    f, 

bringing  any  given    b  mp  m       as    w  h 

any  number  of  oth       b  mp         n    b     n  a  me 

character  or  charae        com  h  m  a         C       pi  d 

est,  capimus  hoc  cu  —  khdbh  n         e 

comprehend  a  thing  umL  d  np  na 

known  class.     On  th  and  ^    V         S  ^  '^ 

to  possess  an  idea :         hg        ay       mu       mghb  e 

truly  affirmed  that  t       a     p   seas  d  b 

What  is  here  said,         ,1      p  ,   uffi  a  p  pul         p  a  a- 

tioii.  For  some  of  my  readers,  however,  the  following  definition 
may  not,,  perhaps,  be  useless  or  unacceptable.  That  which,  con- 
templated objectively  (that  is,  as  existing  externally  to  the  mind), 
we  call  a  law  ;  the  same  contemplated  subjectively  (that  is,  as 
existing  in  a  subject  or  mind),  is  an  idea.  Hence  Plato  often 
names  ideas  laws ;  and  Lord  Bacon,  the  British  Plato,  describes 
the  laws  of  the  material  universe  as  the  ideas  in  natm'e.*  Quod 
in  natura  naturata  lew,  in  iiatura  naturante  idea,  dicitiM-.  By 
way  of  illustration,  take  the  following.  Every  reader  of  Rousseau, 
or  of  Hume's  Essays,  will  understand  me  when  I  refer  to  the 
ginal  social  contract,  assumed  by  Rousseau,  and  by  other  and 
wiser  men  before  him,  as  the  basis  of  all  legitimate  government, 
Now,  if  this  be  taken  as  the  assertion  of  an  historical  I'act,  or  as 
the  application  of  a  conception,  generalized  from  ordinary 
pacts  between  man  and  man,  or  nation  and  nation,  to  an  alleged 
actual  occurrence  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world ;  namely,  the  for- 
mation of  a  first  contract,  in  which  men  should  have  covenanted 
with  each  other  to  associate,  or  in  which  a  multitude  should  have 
entered  into  compact  with  a  few,  the  one  to  be  governed  and  the 
other  to  govern  under  certain  declared  conditions ;  I  shall  run 
little  hazard  at  this  time  of  day  in  deciariag  the  pretended  fact  a 
pure  fiction,  and  the  conception  of  such  a  fact  an  idle  fancy.  It 
is  at  once  false  and  foolish. t     For  what  if  an  original  contract 

*  Mm  autem  (diviwe  tnenlis  ideis)  mnt  vera  siffnaeula  Crealiiris  super 
(ireal«ras,  protit  in  materie  per  linens  vera3  el  exquisitaa  imprimunliir  et 
termiruintur.—'Sov.  Org.  p.  it.  124.— Si 

■j-  I  am  not  indeed  tei-tHin  that  Borne  operatiefll  farce,  mider  tbe  name  of 
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had  actually  been  entered  into  and  formally  recorded  ?  Stiil  I 
can  not  see  what  addition  of  moraJ  force  would  he  gained  hy  the 
fact.  The  same  sense  of  moral  obligation  which  binds  us  to  keep 
it,  must  have  pre-existed  in  the  same  force  and  in  relation  to  the 
same  duties,  impelling  our  ancestors  to  make  it.  For  what  could 
it  do  more  than  bind  the  contracting  parties  to  act  for  the  general 
good,  according  to  their  best  lights  and  opportunities  ?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  no  specific  scheme  or  constitution  can  derive  any  other 
claim  to  our  reverence,  than  that  which  the  presumption  of  its 
necessity  or  fitness  for  the  general  good  shall  give  it ;  and  which 
claim  of  course  ceases,  or  rather  is  reversed,  as  soon  as  this  general 
presumption  of  its  utility  has  given  place  to  as  general  a  convic- 
tion of  the  contrary.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  froni  duties  anterior 
to  the  formation  of  the  contract,  because  they  arise  out  of  the 
very  constitution  of  our  humanity,  which  supposes  the  social 
state — it  is  true,  that  in  order  to  a  rightful  removal  of  the  insti- 
tution or  law  thus  agreed  on,  it  is  required  that  the  conviction 
of  its  inexpediency  shall  be  as  general  as  the  presumption  of  its 
fitness  was  at  the  time  of  its  establishment.  This,  the  first  of  the 
two  great  paramount  interests  of  the  social  state,  that  of  perma- 
nence, demands ;  but  to  attribute  more  than  this  to  any  funda- 
mental articles,  passed  into  law  by  any  assemblage  of  individuals, 
is  an  injustice  to  their  successors,  and  a  high  offence  against  the 
other  great  interest  of  the  social  state,  namely,  its  progressive 
improvement.  The  conception,  therefore,  of  an  original  contract, 
is,  I  repeat,  incapable  of  historic  proof  as  a  fact,  and  it  is  sense- 
less as  a  theory. 

But  if  instead  of  the  conception  or  theory  of  an  original  social 
contract,  we  say  the  idea  of  an  ever-originating  social  contract, 
this  is  so  certain  and  so  indispensable,  that  it  constitutes  the  whole 
ground  of  the  difference  between  subject  and  serf,  between  a  com- 
monwealth and  a  slave-plantation.  And  this,  again,  is  evolved 
out  of  the  yet  higher  idea  of  person  in  contra-distinction  to  thing  ; 
all  social  law  and  justice  being  grounded  on  the  principle  that  a 
person  can  never,  but  by  his  own  fault,  become  a  thing,  or,  with- 

a  social  contract  or  compact,  may  not  have  been  acted  by  the  Uliiminati 
and  conatitntioc-tnaDufautvirers  at  the  close  of  tbe  eighteenth  oenturj;  a' 
period  which  how  fer  it  deserved  the  name,  so  eomplaoently  affixed  to  it 
by  contemptPi-ariea,  of  "this  enlightened  age,"  may  b«  donbted.  That  it  waa 
an  age  of  ealighteQers  no  man  will  deay. 
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out  grievous  wrong,  be  ti'eated  as  such  ;  and  the  distinction  con- 
sisting in  this,  that  a,  thing  may  ho  used  altogether  and  merely  as 
the  means  to  an.  end  ;  hut  the  person  must  always  be  included  in 
the  end  :  his  interest  must  form  a  part  of  the  object,  a  mean  to 
which  he  by  consent,  that  ia,  by  his  own  act,  makes  himself.  "We 
plant  a  tree  and  we  fell  it ;  we  breed  the  sheep  and  we  shear  or 
we  kill  it  ;  in  both  cases  wholly  as  means  to  our  ends  ;  for  trees 
and  animals  are  things.  The  wood-cutter  and  the  hind  ate  like- 
wise employed  as  means,  but  on  agreement,  and  that  too  an  agree- 
ment of  reciprocal  advantage,  which  includes  them  as  well  as 
their  employer  in  the  end  ;  for  they  are  persons.  And  the  govern- 
ment under  which  the  contrary  takes  place,  is  not  worthy  to  be 
called  a  state,  if,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  it  be  iinprogres- 
sive  ;  or  only  by  "inticipation  wheie  asinRussia  it  is  m  advance 
to  a  better  and  more  man  worthy  ordei  ol  things  IJow  not 
withstandmg  the  late  wondertul  spiead  of  learning  through  the 
community  and  though  the  schoolmaster  and  the  lecturer  aro 
abroad,  the  hind  and  the  woodman  may  very  conceivably  passfiom 
cradle  to  coiEn  without  ha\ing  once  contemplate  1  this  idea  ^o  as 
to  be  conscious  of  the  same.  And  there  would  be  even  an  im- 
probability in  the  supposition  that  they  possessed  the  power  of 
presenting  this  idea  to  the  minds  of  others,  or  even  to  their  own 
thoughts,  verbally  as  a  distinct  proposition.  But  no  man,  who 
has  ever  listened  to  laborers  of  this  rank,  in  any  alehouse,  over 
the  Saturday  night's  jug  of  beer,  discussing  the  injustice  of  the 
present  rate  of  wages,  and  the  iniquity  of  their  being  paid  in  part 
out  of  the  parish  poor-rates,  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  are 
fully  possessed  by  the  idea. 

In  close,  though  not  perhaps  obvious  connection  with  this  is  the 
idea  of  moral  freedom,  as  the  ground  of  our  proper  responsibility. 
Spealc  to  a  young  Liberali  fresh  from  Edinburgh  or  Haclmey  or 
the  hospitals,  of  free-will  as  implied  in  fiee-agency,  he  will  per- 
haps confess  with  a  smile  that  he  is  a  necessitarian, — proceed  to 
assure  his  hearer  that  the  liberty  of  the  will  is  an  impossible  con- 
ception, a  contradiction  in  terms,*  and  iinish  fay  recommending  a 

*  In  feet,  this  is  one  of  the  diatingiuishmg  characters  of  ideHs,  and  marts 
at  onca  the  difference  between  ao  idea  (a  trath-power  of  the  reaeoo)  aod  a 
coneeption  of  the  imderBtandiug  ;  naaiely,  that  the  former,  as  expressed  in 
words,  is  always,  and  neoeeaarily,  a  contradietion  in  terms. — See  Aidi  to 
Befieetmt.  I.  p.  263,  (Note).— K/. 
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perusal  of  the  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards  or  Dr.  Cromhie  ;  or 
as  it  may  happen,  he  may  declare  the  will  itself  a  mere  delusion, 
a  nonentity,  and  advise  the  study  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  Lectures. 
Converse  on  the  same  anhject  with  a  plain,  single-minded,  yet  re- 
flecting, neiglihor,  and  he  may  probably  say  (as  St.  Augustine* 
had  said  long  before  him,  in  reply  to  the  question.  What  is  time  ?) 
"  I  know  it  well  enough  when  you  do  not  ask  me,"  But  alike 
with  both  the  supposed  parties,  the  self-complacent  student,  just 
as  certainly  as  with  our  less  positive  neighbor  ;  if  we  attend  to 
their  actions,  their  feelings,,  and  even  to  their  words,  we  shall  be 
in  ill-luck,  if  ten  minutes  pass  without  having  full  and  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  the  idea  of  man's  moral  freedom  possesses  and 
mpdifies  their  whole  practical  being,  in  all  they  say,  in  all  they 
feel,  in  all  they  do  and  are  done  to ;  even  as  the  spirit  of  life, 
which  is  contained  in  no  vessel,  because  it  permeates  all. 

Just  so  is  it  with  the  Constitution, f  Ask  any  of  our  politicians 
what  is  meant  by  the  Constitution,  aad  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he 
will  give  a  false  explanation  ;  as  for  example,  that  it  is  the  body 
of  our  laws,  or  that  it  is  the  Bill  of  Eights ;  or  perhaps,  if  he 
have  read  Thomas  Payne,  he  may  say  that  we  do  not  yet  possess 
one  ;  and  yet  not  an  hour  may  have  elapsed,  since  we  heard  the 
same  individual  denouncing,  and  possibly  with  good  reason,  this 
or  that  code  of  laws,  the  excise  and  revenue  laws,  or  those  for  in- 
cluding pheasants,  or  those  for  excluding  Koman  Catholics,  as 
altogether  unconstitutional ;  and  such  and  such  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment as  gross  outrages  on  the  Constitution.  Mr,  Peel,  who  is 
rather  remarkable  for  groundless  and  unlucky  concessions  owned 
that  the  late  Act  broke  in  on  the  Constitution  of  16SS  whilst  m 
1689  a  very  imposing  minority  of  the  then  House  of  Loids  with 
a  decisive  majority  in  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  denounced 
this  very  Constitution  of  1688,  as  breaking  in  on  the  English 
Constitution. 

But  a  Constitution  is  an  idea  arising  out  of  the  idea  of  a  State  , 
and  because  our  whole  history  from  Alfred  onwards  demonstrates 

*  ConfessioncB,  Lib.  si.  cap.  14. 

f  I  do  not  say,  nilh  tbe  idea :  for  the  constitution  itself  is  an  idea.  This 
will  sound  like  a  paradox  or  a  sneer  to  those  with  whom  au  idea  is  but 
another  word  for  a  fimoy,  a  Bomefhing  unreal ;  but  not  to  those  who  in  the 
ideas  contemplate  the  moat  real  of  all  realities,  and  of  all  operative  powers 
the  most  actual. 
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the  continued  influence  of  such  an  idea,  or  ultimate  aim,  on  the 
minds  of  our  forefathers,  in  theii  characters  and  functions  as  pub- 
he  men,  alike  in  what  they  resisted  and  iu  what  they  claimed ; 
in  the  rnstitutionB  and  forms  of  polity  which  they  estahUshed,  and 
with  regard  to  those,  against  which  they  more  or  less  succesafully 
contended  ;  and  because  the  result  has  been  a  progressive,  though 
not  always  a  direct  or  equable,  advance  in  the  gradual  realization 
of  the  idea  ;  and  because  it  is  actually,  though  even  heoause  it  is 
an  idea  not  adequately,  represented  in  a  correspondent  scheme  of 
means  really  existing ;  we  speak,  and  have  a  right  to  speak,  of 
the  idea  itself,  as  actually  existing,  that  is,  as  a  principle  existing 
in  the  only  way  in  which  a  principle  can  exist, — in  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  the  persons  whose  duties  it  prescribes,  and 
whose  rights  it  determines.  In  the  same  sense  that  the  sciences 
of  arithmetic  and  of  geometry,  that  mind,  that  life  itself,  have  real- 
ity ;  the  Constitution  has  real  existence,  and  does  not  the  less 
exist  in  reality,  because  it  both  is,  and  exists  as,  an  idea. 

There  is  yet  another  ground  for  the  affirmation  of  its  reality  ; . 
that,  as  the  fundamental  idea,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  final 
criterion  by  which  all  particular  frames  of  government  must  he 
tried  :  for  here  only  can  we  find  the  great  constructive  principles 
of  our  representative  system — (I  use  the  term  in  its  widest  sense, 
in  ■which  the  crown  itself  is  included  as  representing  the  unity  of 
the  people,  the  true  and  primary  sense  of  the  word  majesty) ; — 
those  principles,  I  say,  in  the  light  of  which  it  can  alone  be  as- 
certained what  are  excrescence,  symptoms  of  distemperature,  and 
(narks  of  degeneration  ;  and  what  are  native  growths,  or  changes 
naturally  attendant  on  the  progressive  development  of  the  ori- 
ginal germ,  symptoms  of  immaturity  perhaps,  but  not  of  disease ; 
t  w  t  m  difications  of  thp  growth  by  the  defective  or  faulty 
b  d  nlgal  dq  h 
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always,  and  of  necessity     at  mpl  t  d  t      d    t      I      1 

idea  01    pnnciple,  life    for  n      tl        t  1  i      t  th 

result  of  the  organization     b  t  tl  t  pp    es       d 

pie  supposes  the  vital  pnnc  pi       Tl     b  a     g     f  th    j  1       t 
the  sun  are  deteimined  by  th    j  nd      bl    m  tt       f     h   I     h  y 
consist     but  the  pnnciple     fga>tll  thmt       1 

creation,  the  idea  of  the  Creator,  IS  pre-supp  d  u  1  i  the 
existence,  yea,  to  the  very  conception  of  the  \j  t  n  in  tter 
itself. 

This  18  the  first.  The  other  distinctive  mark  may  be  most 
coaveniently  given  in  the  form  of  a  caution  We  should  be  made 
aware,  namely  that  the  particular  form  construction  or  model, 
that  may  be  best  fitted  to  render  the  idea  mtelbgible  and  most 
efiectually  serve  the  puipose  of  an  instructive  diagram  is  not 
necessarilj  the  mode  or  form  m  -which  it  actually  trnves  at 
realization  In  the  worlvs  both  of  man  and  of  nature — m  the 
one  by  the  imperfection  of  the  means  and  materials  m  the  other 
by  the  multitude  and  complexity  of  simidtaneous  purposes — the 
fact  is  most  often  otherwise  A  naturahst  (m  the  infancy  of 
physiology,  we  will  suppose,  and  belore  the  first  attempts  at  com- 
parative anatomy), — whose  knowledge  had  been  confined  exclu- 
sively to  tl:  ^  human  frame,  or  to  that  of  animals  similarly  organ- 
ized, and  who  by  this  experience  had  been  led  inductively  to  the 
idea  of  respiration,  as  the  copula  and  mediator  of  the  vascular 
and  the  nervous  systems, — might,  very  probably,  have  regarded 
the  limgs,  -with  their  appurtenances,  as  the  only  form  in  which 
this  idea,  or  ultimate  aim,  was  realizable.  Ignorant  of  the  fiinc- 
tions  of  the  spiracula  in  insects,  and  of  the  gills  of  fish,  he  would, 
perhaps,  with  great  confidence  degrade  both  to  the  class  of  non- 
respirants.  But  alike  in  the  worka  of  nature  and  the  institutions 
of  man,  there  is  no  more  efiectual  preservative  against  pedantry 
and  the  positiveness  of  sciolism,  than  to  meditate  on  the  law  of 
compensation  and  the  principle  of  compromise  ;  and  to  be  fully 
impressed  with  the  wide  extent  of  the  one,  the  necessity  of  the 
other,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  both. 

Having  (more  than  sufficiently,  I  fear)  exeiciBed  my  reader's 
patience  with  these  preparatory  remarks,  for  which  the  anxiety 
to  be  fiilly  understood  is  my  best  excuse,  though  in  a  moment  of 
less  excitement  they  might  not  have  been  without  some  claim  to 
attention  for   their   own   sake,  I  return  to  the  idea  which  forms 
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the  present  subject,  the  English  Constitutioa,  which  an  old  writer 
calls,  "  lex  sacra,  mater  leguin,  than  which  nothing  can  be  pro- 
posed more  certain  in  its  grounds,  more  pregnant  in  its  conse- 
quences, or  that  hath  more  harmonical  reason  with'n  'tself  ai  d 
■which  is  so  connatural  and  essential  to  tbe  genius  and  nna.te 
disposition  of  this  nation,  it  being  formed  {sUkworm  like)  as  that 
no  other  law  can  possibly  regulate  it ;  a  law  not  to  be  ler  ved 
from.  Alured,  or  Alfred,  or  Canute,  or  other  elder  or  late  pro 
inulgators  of  particular  laws,  but  which  might  taj  of  tseli  — - 
When  reason  and  the  laws  of  God  first  came,  then  came  I  with 
tbem." 

As  according  to  an  old  saying, '  an  ill  foreknown  is  half  dis- 
armed,' I  will  here  notice  an  inconvenience  in  our  language, 
which,  without  a  greater  inconvenience,  I  could  not  avoid,  in  the 
use  of  the  term  '  State'  in  a  double  sense  ;  a  larger,  in  which  it 
is  equivalent  to  realm  and  includes  the  Church,  and  a  narrower, 
in  which  it  is  distinguished  quasi  jmr  antitkeiiniiomVoB  Church, 
as  in  the  phrase,  Church  and  Slate,  But  the  context,  I  trust, 
will  in  every  instance  prevent  ambiguity. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  Constitution  is  the  attribute  of  a  State  that  is  of  a  body 
pclitic  having  the  pimciple  of  its  imity  withm  itself  whethqj-  by 
concentration  of  its  forces  as  a  constitutional  pure  monarchy 
■wluch  however  has  hitherto  continued  to  be  ens  rationale  un 
known  m  histoiy  *  or  with  which  we  are  aJone  concerned  by 
equipoise  ind  interdependency  — the  hx  equilthm  the  pnnciple 
piescnhmg  tne  means  and  conditions  by  and  under  which  this 
balance  is  to  be  established  and  preseived  being  the  constitution 
cf  the  State  It  is  the  chief  ot  many  blessings  deiived  from  the 
insulai  ohiiactei    and  circumstances  of  our  ciuntrj    that  our 

•  Spinois^  Tract,  Pol.  i^ap.  vi.  De  Monarckia  ex  raiionis  priiscriplo. 
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social  institutions  have  formed  themselves  out  of  our  proper  needs 
and  interests  ;  that  long  and  fierce  as  the  birth-sttuggle  and  the 
growing  paina  have  heen,  the  antagonist  powers  have  been  of 
our  own  system,  and  have  teen  allowed  to  work  out  their  final 
balance  with  less  disturbance  from  external  forces,  than  was  pos- 
sible in  the  continental  states. 

Hot  yet  enslaved,  not  wliolly  vile, 
O  Albioa  1    0  my  mother  Me  ! 
Thy  valleys,  fair  aa  Eden's  bowers, 
Glitter  green  with  sunny  ahowera  ; 
Thy  grassy  upbnda'  gentle  sweEs 
Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks ; 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  della, 
Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks ;) 
And  Ocean  mid  his  uproar  wild 
Speaks  aafety  to  bis  Island-child  I 
Hence  for  many  a  fearlesa  age 
Has  social  freedom  lovad  the  quiet  shore, 
Nor  ever  proud  invader's  rage 
Or  Bflek'd  thy  towers,  or  stain'd  thy  fields  with  gore.* 

Now,  in  every  country  of  civilized  men,  acknowledging  the 
rights  of  property,  and  by  means  of  determined  boundaries  and 
common  laws  united  into  one  people  or  nation,  the  two  antagonist 
powers  or  opposite  interests  of  the  State,  under  wliich  all  other 
state  interests  are  comprised,  are  those  of  permanence  and  <^jro- 


*  Ode  to  the  Departing  Year.    Poet.  Works,  p.  lOS.—Ed. 

I  Let  ma  call  atteation  to  the  essential  difference  between  '  opposite'  and 
'  contrary.'  Opposite  powers  are  always  of  the  same  kind,  and  tend  ■  to 
unioD,  either  by  equipoise  or  by  a  common  product.  Thua  the  -j-  and  — 
poles  of  the  magnet,  fius  positive  and  negative  electricity,  ai'e  oppositfs. 
Sweet  and  sow  ai'6  oppoeites  ;  sweet  and  bitter  are  contraries.  The  femi- 
nine ^arsoter  is  opposed  to  the  masculine ;  but  the  effeminate  ia  its  coo 
trary.  Even  so  in  the  present  instance,  the  interest  of  permanence  is  op- 
posed to  that  of  progressiveneas ;  but  so  far  from  being  contrary  intereata, 
they,  like  the  magnetic  forces,  suppose  and  require  eaeh  other.  Even  the 
most  mobile  of  creatures,  the  serpent,  makes  a  vest  of  its  own  body,  and, 
drawiug  up  its  voluminous  train  from  behind,  on  this  fulcrum  propels  itself 
onwai'd.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  proverb  in  all  langu^es,  tiiat  (rela- 
tively to  man  at  least)  what  would  stand  still  must  in  tact  be  retrograde. 

Many  yeara  ago,  in  conversing  with  a  friend,  I  expressed  my  belief  that 
in  no  instance  had  the  laiae  use  of  a  word  become  current  without  soma 
practical  ill  consequence,  of  fai'  greater  moment  than  would  primo  aspeciu. 
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It  will  not  be  nece   a  j  t        u    e    t  li 

combine  to  connect  tl  e  j  e  man  n     of  d      d 

the  landed  property.     To  fo  nd  a  fami]        nd  rt  h 

wealth  into  land,  are  twin  tho  cht    bir  i&  n    m  n 

in  the  mind  of  the  opule  t  me    hant    \h  n        h  nk  p    mg 

from  hia  labors.     Fron    he    la  a  of  the  «  es  d    n 

himself  by  becoming  the  staple  ring  of  th      h   n  by  i\  h 
present  will  become  connected  with  th    pa      and    h  d 

evidence  of  permanency  be  afforded.  T  h  m  p  p  P 
pertain  primogeniture  and  hereditary  ti  h        fl    n 

■which  these  exert  in  accumulating  larg    m  =s         p    p  nd 

in  counteracting  the  antagonist  and  d   pe  ^  ii  h  h 

follies,  the  vices,  and  misfortunes  of  indr    d  n  sc 

to  supply.     To  this,  likewise,  tends  th    p         b  d 

prejudices  characterislio  of  the  hnmbl       il  h       il 

their  aversion  even  to  benefits  that  are    ff     d  a  t  nn 

vations.     But  why  needlattemptto  exp  h  hn     h  uk 

ing  man  will  deny,  and  where  the  admi      n  a 

my  argument  reqwrea  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  with  as  httle  chance  of  contradiction,  I  may 
assert  that  the  progression  of  a  State  in  the  arts  and  comforts  of 
life,  in  the  diffusion  of  the  information  and  knowledge,  useful  or 
necessary  for  aU  ;  in  short,  all  advances  in  civilization,  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens,  are  especially  connected  with, 
and  derived  from,  the  four  classes,  the  mercantile,  the  manufac- 
turing, the  distributive,  and  the  professional.  To  early  Rome, 
war  and  conqwest  were  the  substitutes  for  trade  and  commerce. 
War  was  their  trade.*  As  these  wars  became  more  frequent,  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  with  fewer  interruptions,  the  liberties  of  the 

have  been  thought  possible.  That  fi'iend,  very  lately  referring  to  tbia  re- 
mark, aaaured  me  that  not  a  month  had  passed  since  then,  ■witbont  some 
inatanee  in  proof  of  its  trutb  having  occurred  in  his  own  experience ;  and 
ttdded,  'wit!i  a  smile,  that  he  had  more  than  once  amused  bimeelf  with  the 
thought  of  a  vei'barian  Attorney-Gienerid,  authorized  to  fariog  inforinatioDS 
tx  officio  against  the  writer  or  editor  of  any  work  in  exteosive  oii-eulation, 
who,  after  due  notioe  issued,  shonld  persevere  in  misusing  a  word. 

"  "  War  in  republican  Rome  was  the  offepring  of  ita  intense  aristoccaey 
of  spuit,  and  stood  to  the  state  in  lieu  of  tj-ade.  Aa  long  as  there  was  any 
thiog  ab  extra  to  conquer,  the  state  advanced ;  when  nothing  remained  but 
what  was  Roman,  then,  hs  a  matter  of  course,  civil  ivav  hi'gan.''^Tob!e 
TM.-p.S9S.—EJ. 
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plebeians  increasing  ;  for  even  the  sugar  plantations  of  Jamaica 
would  (in  their  present  state,  at  least),  present  a  soileaed  picture 
of  the  hard  and  servile  relation,  tn  whicli  the  plebeians  at  one 
time  stood  to  thgir  patrician  superiors. 

Italy  is  supposed  at  present  to  maintain  a  larger  aumber  of  in- 
habitants than  in  the  days  of  Trajan  or  in  ike  best  and  most  pros- 
perous of  the  Eoman  empire.  With  the  single  osception  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  State,  the  whole  country  is  cultivated  like  a  gar- 
den. You  may  find  there  every  gift  of  God — only  jit>t  freedom. 
It  is  a  country  rich  in  the  proudest  records  of  liberty,  illustrious 
with  the  names  of  heroes,  statesmen,  legislators,  philosophers. 
It  hath  a  history  all  alive  with  the  virtues  and  crimes  of  hostile 
parties,  ■when  the  glories  and  the  struggles  of  ancient  Greece 
were  acted  over  again  in  the  proud  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Florence.  The  liib  of  every  eminent  citizen  was  in  constant 
hazard  from  the  furious  factions  of  his  native  city,  and  yet  life  had 
jio  charm  out  of  its  dear  and  honored  walls.  All  the  splendors  of 
the  hospitable  palace,  and  the  favor  of  princes,  could  not  soothe  the 
pining  of  Dante  or  Machiavel,  exiles  from  tlieir  free,  their  beauti- 
ful Florence,  But  scarcely  a  pulse  of  true  hberty  survives.  It 
was  the  profound  policy  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  courts  to  de- 
grade by  every  possible  means  the  profession  of  trade  ;  and  even 
in  Pisa  and  Florence  themselves  to  introduce  the  feudal  pride 
and  prejudice  of  less  happy,  less  enlightened,  countries.  Agricul- 
ture, meanwhile,  with  its  attendant  population  and  plenty,  was 
cultivated  with  increasing  success ;  but  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Straits  of  Messina  the  Italians  became  slaves. 

I  have  thus  divided  the  subjects  of  the  State  into  two  orders, 
the  agricultural  or  possessors  of  land  ;  and  the  mercantile,  manu- 
facturing, distributive,  and  professional  bodies,  under  the  common 
name  of  citizens.  And  I  have  now  to  add  that  by  the  nature  of 
thinffs  common  to  every  civilized  cormtry,  at  ail  events  by  the 
course  of  events  m  this  country  the  first  older  is  subdivided  into 
two  classea  which  m  mutation  of  om  old  laiji  books  we  maj 
oxll  the  Maior  and  Mmor  Barons  both  these  either  by  theit  in 
tert.6ts  or  by  the  very  effect  oi  their  situation  eiieumstanoes  and 
the  nature  of  their  employment  vitally  connected  with  the  pei 
manency  ot  the  btate  its  institutions  nghts  custom*  manners 
privileges  ind  is  such  opposed  to  the  second  older  thi.  inhah 
taiits  of  poits   towns   and    cities   ■»h)    iie     n   I 
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from  like  causes  more  especially  connected  with  its  piogression. 
I  scarcely  need  say,  that  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  civilization, 
the  two  orders  of  society  will  more  and  more  modify  and  leaven 
each  other,  yet  never  so  completely  but  that  the  distinct  charac- 
ter will  remain  legihle,  and  to  use  the  words  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror, even  in  what  is  struck  out  the  erasure  will  he  manifest. 
At  all  times  the  FrauMins,  or  the  lower  of  the  two  ranks  of  which' 
the  first  order  consists,  will,  in  their  political  sympathies,  draw 
more  nearly  to  the  antagonist  order  than  the  first  rank.  On' 
these  lacts,  which  must  at  all  times  have  existed,  though  in  very 


gs    n    m      dm      ki         d      quired  knowledge,  the  moral  and 
k  n  trad      f    b    professional  man  and  the  artist, 
h  n  w  n         a  ,  and  the  means  of  elaborating, 

p    tj  g       d  b  em. 

T  Constitution  it  was  provided  that 

h    h  d         ns  e  Landed  Interest  should  combine 

m  any  legislative  attempt  to  eacroacli  on  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Personal  Interest,  yet  the  representatives  of  the  latter 
forming  the  clear  and  effectual  majority  of  the  lower  House,  the 
attempt  must  be  abortive  ;  the  majority  of  votes  in  both  Houses 
being  indispensable  in  order  to  the  presentation  of  a  bill  for  the 
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force  h^  not  arisen  to   supply  the  deficiency  , — a  force  great 
enough  to  have  destroyed  the  equilihrium,  had  not  such  a  transfer 
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taken  place  previously  to,  or  at  the  same  time  with,  the  operatiott*- 
of  the  new  forces.  Itoads,  canals,  machinery,  the  press,  the 
periodical  and  daily  press,  the  might  of  public  opinion,  the  con- 
sequent increasing  desire  of  popularity  among  puhlic  men  and 
functionaries  of  every  description,  and  the  increasing  necessity  of 
public  character,  as  the  means  or  condition  of  political  influence  ; 
— I  need  but  mention  these  to  stand  acquitted  of  having  started 
a  vague  and  naked  possibility  in  extenuation  of  an  evident  and 
palpable  abuse. 

But  whether  this  conjecture  be  well  or  ill  grounded,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Constitution  remains  the  same.  That  harmonious 
balance  of  the  two  great  correspondent,  at  once  supporting  and 
counterpoising,  interests  of  the  State,  its  permanence,  and  its  pro- 
gression ;  that  balance  of  the  Landed  and  the  Personal  Interests 
was  to  be  Hecured  by  a  legislature  of  two  Houses  ;  the  first  con- 
sisting wholly  of  barons  or  landholders,  permanent  and  heredi- 
tary senators  ;  the  second  of  the  knights  or  minor  barons,  elected 
by,  and  as  the  representatives  of  the  remaining  landed  commu- 
nity, together  with  the  burgesses,  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  distributive,  and  professional  classes, — 
the  latter  (the  elected  burgesses)  constituting  the  major  number. 
The  King,  meanwhile,  in  whom  the  executive  power  is  vested, 
it  will  suffice  at  present  to  consider  as  the  beam  of  the  constitu- 
tional scales.  A  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  kingly  office 
must  be  deferred,  till  the  remaining  problem  (the  idea  of  a 
national  Church)  ht'i  been  solved 

I  heie  agam  entreat  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  what  I  haie 
befoie  endeavored  to  impiess  on  him  that  I  am  not  si vmg  an 
historical  aujount  of  the  legisHtive  body  nor  can  I  be  supposed 
to  aaseit  that  such  was  the  earliest  mode  oi  foim  in  which  the 
national  council  w  as  constructed  My  assertion  is  simply  this, 
that  its  formation  has  advanced  m  this  direction  The  line  of 
evolution  however  sinuous  has  still  tendel  to  this  point  some 
times  with  =ometimes  without  not  seldom  perhapi  agajnst  the 
mtention  of  the  mdividutl  actors  but  alway  a*  if  i  powei, 
greitei  and  letter  than  the  men  themaehe'  had  intendeJ  it  for 
them  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  evei)  neiv  giowth  every 
powei  and  piivilege  bonght  or  extorted  h.i'f  uniformly  been 
cldimfd  b\  an  antecedent  right  not  acknonledged  as  i  boon 
confiiud    but   both  demanded  and  leLened  a    wlathif   ihi  n^. 
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belonged  to  tliem,  though,  withholdeu  hy  violence  and  the  injury 
of  the  times :  and  this  too,  in  cases,  where,  if  dociiiiQents  and 
historical  records,  or  even  consistent  traditions,  had  been  required 
in  evidence,  the  monarch  would  have  had  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ment. But,  in  truth,  it  was  no  more  than  a  practical  way  oi 
saying  i  "  this  or  that  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  our  ffoi  ernment 
and  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  lex,  mater  legiim,  which  m  the 
very  first  law  of  atate  ever  promulgated  in  the  land  was  pre 
supposed  as  the  ground  of  that  firat  law." 

Before  I  conclude  this  port  of  my  subject,  I  must  press  on  the 
reader's  attention,  that  the  preceding  is  offered  only  as  the  con- 
stitutional idea  of  the  State,  In  order  to  correct  views  respecting 
the  constitution,  in  the  more  enlarged  sense  of  the  term,  namely, 
the  constitution  of  the  nation,  we  must,  in  addition  to  a  grounded 
knowledge  of  the  State,  have  the  right  idea  of  the  national 
Church,  These  are  two  poles  of  the  same  magnet ;  the  ma^et 
itself,  which  is  constituted  by  them,  is  the  constitution  of  the 


CHAPTER    III. 

ON    THE    NATIOKAL    CHURCH. 

The  reading  of  histories  may  dispose  a  man  to  satire  ;  but  the 
science  of  history,  history  studied  in  the  light  of  philosophy,  as 
the  great  drama  of  an  ever-unfolding  Providence,  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent effect.  It  infuses  hope  and  reverential  thoughts  of  man  and 
his  destination.  It  will,  therefore,  I  trust,  be  no  unwelcome 
result,  if  it  should  he  made  appear  that  something  deeper  and 
better  than  priestcraft  and  priest-ridden  ignorance  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  phrase,  Church  and  State,  and  entitled  it  to  be  the 
form  in  which  so  many  thousands  of  the  men  of  England  clothed 
the  wish  for  their  country's  weal.  But  many  things  have  con- 
spired to  draw  off  attention  from  its  true  origin  and  import,  and 
have  led  us  to  seek  the  reasons  for  thus  connecting  the  two 
words  in  facts  and  motives  that  he  nearer  the  surface.  I  will 
mention  one  only,  because,  though  less  obvious  than  many  other 
causes  that  have  favored  the  general  misconceptien  on  this  point, 
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and  though  its  icf ion  i*  indirect  and  negative  it  is  b\  no  means 
the  less  operative  The  iininediate  eSect  indee  I  raa>  he  cou- 
fined  to  the  men  of  education  But  ■what  influences  these  will 
finally  influence  all  I  am  referring  to  the  noticeable  fact  ally- 
ing out  of  the  sjstem  of  inotruetion  pursued  in  all  our  classical 
schools  and  universities  that  the  annals  ot  ancient  Orrecce  and 
of  republican  and  impenal  Eome  though  thej  are  in  truth  but 
brilliant  e'tceptions  from  history  generallj  do  )et  partly  from 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  all  early  impiessions  and  in  part  fiom 
the  itumber  and  splendoi  of  individual  chaxacfcrs  and  particular 
events  and  exploits  so  fill  the  imagmation  as  olmoat  to  be  — 
during  the  pcnod  ■when  the  groundwork  of  our  minds  is  princi- 
pally toimed  and  t!ie  dirtction  given  to  our  modes  of  thinking  — 
■what  we  mean  by  history.  Hence  thmg=  of  which  no  instance 
or  analogy  is  recollected  in  the  customs  policy  and  juriiprudence 
of  Gfreece  and  Rome,  lay  little  hold  on  our  atltntion  Among 
these,  I  know  not  one  more  worthy  ol  notice  tha  i  the  5  rincipli, 
of  the  division  of  property,  which,  if  not  as  I  however  think 
universal  in  the  earliest  ages,  wiis,  at  all  events  common  to  the 
Scandinavian,  Keltic,  and  Gothic  tribes  with  the  Eremitic  or  the 
tribes  descended  fi*otJi  Shem. 

It  is  not  the  least  among  the  obligatuns  which  the  aiitiquaiian 
and  the  philosophic  statist  owe  to  a  tube  of  the  last  mentioned 
race,  the  Hebrew,  that  in  the  institutes  of  their  gi-eat  legislator, 
who  first  formed  them  into  a  state  or  nation,  they  have  preserved 
for  us  a  practical  illustration  of  the  principle  in  question,  which 
was  by  no  means  pecuharto  the  Hebrew  people,  though  in  their 
dse  t  reoe  ved  a  peouhar  sanction. 

To  confou  d  tl  e  nsp  r  ng  sphit  with  the  informing  word,  and 
both  with  tl  e  d  ctat  o  1  of  sentences  and  formal  propositions  ;  and 
to  confine  tl  e  oftioe  and  p  pose  of  inspiration  to  the  mli'aculoHS 
n  m  ss  01  or  nfus  on  ot  novelties,  res  nusquam  prius  vises  vel 
a  dtis  — tl  ese  alas     are  the  current  errors  of  Protestants  with- 

0  t  lea       g  and  of  b  g^ota  in  spite  of  it ;  but  which  I  should 

1  a  e  left  u  mot  ce  1  b  t  tor  the  injurious  influence  which  certain 
not  0  s  close  co  meet  on  with  these  errors  have  had  on  the 
p  e  e  t  s,  bject  The  ot  on,  I  mean,  that  the  Levitical  institu- 
t  on  -was  ot  o  ly  enacted  by  an  inspired  law-giver,  not  only  a 
work  ot  reveale  I  wisdom  (  vhich  who  denies  ?),  but  that  it  was 
a  pa  i  of  re  ealel    el  g  on  having  its  origin  in  this  particular 
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revelation,  as  a  somelhing  which  could  not  have  existed  other- 
wise ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pact  of  the  religion  that  had 
been  abolished  by  Christianity.  Had  these  reasoners  contented 
themselves  with  asserting  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  Christian 
religion,  they  would  have  said  nothing  more  than  the  truth  ;  and 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  forms  no  part  of  religion  at  all  in  the 
Gospel  sense  of  the  woi-d, — that  is,  religion  as  contra- distinguished 
from  law  ;  the  spiritual  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  tempo- 
ral or  political. 

In  answer  to  aU  these  notions,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  not  the 
principle  itself,  but  the  superior  wisdom  with  which  the  princi- 
ple was  carried  into  effect,  the  greater  perfection  of  the  machin- 
ery, forms  the  true  distinction,  the  peculiar  worth,  of  the  He- 
brew constitution.  The  principle  itself  was  common  to  (?oth  and 
Kelt,  or  rather,  I  would  say,  to  all  the  tribes  that  had  not  fallen 
off  to  either  of  the  two  aphelia,  or  extreme  distances  from  the 
generic  character  of  man,  the  wild  or  the  barbarous  state ;  but 
who  remained  either  constituent  parts  or  appendages  of  the  siirps 
generosa  scu  historica,  as  a  philosophic  friend  has  named  that 
portion  of  the  Semitic  and  Japetic  races  which  had  not  degen- 
erated below  the  conditions  of  progressive  civilization  : — it  was,  I 
say,  common  to  all  the  primitive  races,  that  in  taking  possession 
of  a  new  country,  and  in.  the  division  of  the  land  into  heritable 
estates  among  the  individual  warriors  or  heads  of  families,  a  ce- 
,  serve  should  be  made  for  the  nation  itself 

The  sum.  total  of  these  heritable  portions,  appropriated  each  to 
an  individual  Hneage,  I  take  leave  to  name  the  Propriety  ;  and 
to  call  the  reserve  above-mentioned  the  Natioualty  ;  and  likewise 
io  employ  the  term  Wealth  in  that  primary  and  wide  sense  which 
it  retains  in  the  term  Commonwealth.  In  the  establishment, 
then,  of  the  landed  proprieties,  a  nationalty  was  at  the  same 
time  constituted  ;  as  a  wealth  not  consisting  of  lands,  but  yet 
derivative  from  the  land,  and  rightfully  inseparable  from  the 
same.  These,  the  Propriety  and  the  Nationalty,  were  the  two 
constituent  factors,  the  opposite,  but  correspondent  and  reciprocally  i 
supporting,  counterweights  of  the  commonwealth  ;  the  existence 
of  the  one  being  the  condition  and  the  perfecting  of  the  rightful- 
ness of  the  other.  Now  as  all  polar  forces — that  is,  opposite,  not 
contrary,  powers — are  necessarily  xmius  genens,  homogeneous, 
so  m  till'  pvcsent  instance  each  is  that  which  It  is  called,  rela- 
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tively,  by  predominaace  of  the  one  character  or  quality,  not  by 
the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  other.  The  wealth  appropriated 
■was  not  so  entirely  a  property  as  not  to  remain,  to  a  certain  ex- 
teat,  national ;  nor  was  the  wealth  reserved  so  exclusively  na- 
tional as  not  to  admit  of  individual  tenure.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary that  the  mode  and  origin  of  the  tenure  should  he  diiFerent, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  antithesi.  If  the  one  be  hereditary,  the  other 
must  be  elective  ;  if  the  one  he  lineal,  the  other  must  he  circn- 


CHAPTEK    IV. 


PRINCIPALLY    I'HOM    THAT    OP    THE    HEBREW    COMMONWEALTH, 

In  the  unfolding  and  exposition  of  any  idea  we  naturally  seeic 
assistance  and  the  means  of  illustration  from  the  hisfcricat  in- 
stance, in  which  it  has  been  most  nearly  realized,  or  of  which  we 
possess  the  most  exact  and  satisfactory  records.     Both  of  these  rec- 
ommendations are  found  in  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  Com- 
monwealth.    But  in  availing  ourselves  of  examples  from  history 
there  is  always  danger  lest  that  which  was  to  assist  us  in  attain- 
ing a  clear  insight  into  truth  should  h     h    m 
or  falsifying  it,  so  that  we  attribute  to 
the  effect  of  flaws  or  other  accidents  i 
we  looked  at  it.     To  secure  ourselv^  fi 
constantly  hear  in  mind  that  in  the  a      al 
great  idea  or  principle  there  will  a\w  ■«  g 

modifying  the  product,  either  from  the  m    rf 
or  from  especial  circumstances  overrulm  m 

feet  of  the  materials  ;  or  lastly,  and  w      h  m        art 
plies  to  the  instances  I  have  here  in  v  m 

of  some  yet  greater  idea,  some  yet  mo      m 
which  the  former  must  be  combined.  bo 

Wevertheless,  these  are  no  essentials  mp    ry 

paits  in  the  particular  construction  a 
On  1he  conlrary,  they  are  dpviatiou'* 
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must  ab'-tiact  ani.  p   t  is  de  befoie  we  cii  iml      ^  =ai     ill  feai 
le=s  iise  of  the  example 

Such  for  itiatance  ■\i3.a  the  settlement  of  the  nationalty  in  one 
ttihe  which  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  eleven  divisions  of  the 
Hebrew  confederacy  was  to  be  invested  with  its  lights  and  to 
be  alone  capable  of  discharging  its  duties  This  was  indeed  in 
some  measure  LorrcLted  by  the  institution  of  the  iVaJiwi  or  Pro 
phets  who  might  be  of  an\  tube  and  who  formed  a  numerous 
body  uniting  the  functions  and  three  fold  character  ol  the  Eo 
m-in  Censor"  the  Tribunes  oi  the  people  an!  the  sacred  i,oliege 
of  Augurs  protectors  of  the  nation  and  ]  iivileged  state  moial 
ists  whom  Milton  has  alieady  compirtd  to  the  oiators  of  the 
trreek  demoiiacies  -^  ^till  the  mopt  E^tl•■tactory  justihtation  oi 
this  exclusive  polu  y  is  to  he  found  I  think  m  tlii.  iact  that  tht 
Jewish  theocracj  itseli  was  but  a  mean  to  a  (uithei  and  greater 
end  and  that  the  efipcts  of  the  policy  were  subordinated  to  an 
interest  fa»  more  momentous  than  that  of  ^ny  single  kingdom  or 
commonwcilth  could  be  The  imfatne^s  iiid  juisufficiency  of  the 
JewTsh  chaiacter  foi  the  reception  and  e'^ecutiou  of  the  gieat 
legi«latoi  a  scheme  weie  not  less  important  parts  of  the  subhmc 
purpose  of  Providence  in  the  separation  ot  tlie  chosen  people 
than  tlieir  characteristic  virtues  Then  frequent  lelapses  and 
the  ne\er  failmg  return  oi  a  ceitam  numhei  to  the  national  faith 
■tnd  customs  weie  alike  subservient  to  the  ultimate  object  the 
final  cause  of  the  Hosaic  dispensation  Without  pain  or  reluct 
ance  theiefore  I  should  state  this  provision  by  \\hich  a  paiticu 
lar  lineage  w  is  made  a  necessaiy  qualilicatioit  for  the  trustees 

"  The  lines  whioh  our  enge  and  leai'ned  poet  puts  io  the  Siviour'B  mouth, 
both  from  their  truth  nod  from  tli«ir  appositenees  to  the  present  subject, 
well  deserve  to  be  quoted : — 

"  Their  orators  thou  tliea  extoE'st,  as  thoao 
Tlie  top  of  eloqueaee ; — Stntiats  indeed 
And  lovevB  of  their  country  as  may  seem  ; 
But  herein  to  our  prophets  far  beneath, 
As  men  divinely  tai^ht  and  better  teaching 
The  solid  rules  of  civil  government, 
In  thett  majestic,  unaffected  style, 
Tlian  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Kome, 
In  them  is  plainest  taught  and  easiest  learnt 
Whnt  maJtes  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  so." 
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and  functionaries  of  the  reserved  nationalty,  as  the  main  cause 
of  the  comparatively  little  effect,  wliich  the  Levitical  establish- 
ment produced  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the 
Jewish  people  during  the  whole  period  ol'  their  existence  as  an 
independent  state. 

"With  this  exception,  however,  the  scheme  of  the  Hebrew  polity 
may  he  profitably  used  as  the  diagram  or  illustrative  model  of  a 
principle  which  actuate  1  tl      j    m  t  g       ally       d 

similar  circumstancea.     W  th  thi       d  tl  pt        hk 

wise  arising  out  of  the  P^IT         fPld  mly 

the  discouragement  oftrd       dm  thHbwply 

— a  principle  so  inwoven      th      1   1    f  b       tl    t  th  It 

in  this  respect  eifected  lySl  Idphp  milh 

in  the  quioltly  succeeding  doal  fth         fd       y  —         j 

he  profitably  considered  d  t  ml 

And  first  let  me  ok  n     th  t       th  tl     K  It      C  th  d 

Scandinavian,  equally  as  ththHb  tbppiyh  b 
solute  right  existed  only  t  1      ted    li  d  tl    t  th       w 

everywhere  a  prejudice  ag       t  th     o^  p  p   ^ly  d      t  1 

to  its  acquirement,  namely  tl     traffi  k    ^^       h  th  '     P 

sentatives  of  wealth.  Bvenin  that  species  of  possession,  in  which 
the  right  of  the  individual  was  the  prominent  relative  character, 
the  institution  of  the  Juliilee  provided  against  its  degenerating 
into  the  merely  personal ;  reclaimed  it  for  the  State,  that  is,  for 
tiie  line,  llie  heritage,  as  one  of  the  permanent  units  or  integral 
parts,  the  aggregate  of  which  constitutes  the  State,  in  that  nar- 
rower and  especial  sense  in  which  it  has  been  distinguished  from 
the  nation.  And  to  these  permanent  units  the  calculating  and 
governing  mind  of  the  State  directs  its  attention,  even  as  it  is  the 
depths,  breadths,  bays,  and  windings  or  reaches  of  a  river  that 
are  the  subject  of  the  hydrographer,  not  the  water-drops  that  at 
any  one  moment  constitute  the  stream.  And  on  this  point  the 
greatest  stress  should  be  laid ;  this  should  be  deeply  impressed, 
and  ciiefully  borne  m  mmd,  that  the  abiding  interests,  the  estates, 
and  ostensible  tangible  properties,  not  the  persons  as  peisons,  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  the  State  in  this  sense,  or  of  the  power  of 
the  parliament  oi  supreme  council,  as  the  representatives  and 
plenipotentianes  of  the  State,  that  is,  of  the  Piopnety,  and  in 
distinction  fiom  the  commonwealth,  in  which  I  compnse  both  the 
Propriety  and  the  Nationally, 
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And  liere  let  me  further  remark  that  the  records  of  the  Hebrew 
polity  arc  rendered  far  less  instructive  as  lessons  of  political  wis- 
dom by  the  disposition  to  regard  the  Jehovah  in  that  universal 
and  spiritual  acceptation,  in  which  we  use  the  word  as  Christiana. 
For  relatively  to  the  Jewish  polity  the  Jehovah  was  their  cov- 
enanted king  :  and  if  we  draw  any  inference  from  the  former  or 
Christian  sense  of  the  term,  it  should  be  this  ; — that  God  is  the 
unity  of  every  nation  ;  that  the  convictions  and  the  will,  which 
are  one,  the  same,  and  simultaneously  acting  in  a  multitude  of 
individual  agents,  are  not  the  birth  oi'  any  individual ;  that  when 
the  people  speak  loudly  and  unanimously,  it  is  from  their  heing 
strongly  impressed  by  the  godhead  or  the  demon.  Only  exclude 
the  {by  no  means  extravagant)  supposition  of  a  demoniac  posses- 
sion, and  then  vox  popuU  vox  Dei.*  So  thought  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, who  in  the  great  revolution  of  the  Netherlands  considered 
the  universal  and  simultaneous  adoption  of  the  same  principles 
as  a  proof  of  the  divine  presence ;  and  on  that  belief,  and  on 
that  alone,  grounded  his  assurance  of  its  successful  result.  And 
that  I  may  apply  this  to  the  present  subject,  it  was  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  king,  as  the  majesty  or  symbolic  unity  of  the  whole 
nation,  both  of  the  State  and  of  the  persons  ;  it  was  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  in  whom  both  the  Propriety  and  the  Nationalty 
ideally  centered,  and  from  whom,  as  from  a  foimtain,  they  arc 
ideally  supposed  to  flow ;  it  was  in  the  name  of  the  king,  that . 
the  proclamation  throughout  the  land,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  was 
made  to  all  possessors  :  The  land  is  not  yowrs,  saith  tlie  Lord, 
the  land  is  mine.  To  you  I  lent  it.  The  voice  of  the  trumpets 
is  not,  indeed,  heard  in  this  country.  But  no  less  intelligibly  is 
it  declared  by  the  spirit  and  history  of  our  laws  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  property,  not  cormected  with  especial  duties,  a  property 
not  fiduciary  or  official,  but  arbitrary  and  unconditional,  was  in 
the  sight  of  our  forefathers  the  brand  of  a  Jew  and  an  alien ;  not 
the  distinction,  nor  the  right,  nor  the  honor,  of  an  English  baron 
or  gentleman. 

*  "  I  never  said  Uiat  tlie  vox  populi  wns  of  course  the  vox  Dei.  It  may 
bs ;  but  it  may  bo,  and  with  equal  probability  a  priori,  vox  Diaholi.  That 
the  Toics  of  ten  millions  of  men  calliug  for  tie  sHrae  thiog  ia  k  spirit,  I 
believe;  but  -whether  that  be  a  spirit  oC  Heaven  or  Hell,  I  can  only  know 
by  trying  the  thing  called  for  by  the  prescript  of  peaaon  and  God'a  wilL" 
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EKCJLAKD,    OR    NATIONAL    CLERGY,  I 

TO  THE  constitution;  its  chaeaoteristio  ends,  purposes  and 

PUNCTIOMS  ;    AND  or    THE    PERSONS    COMPKBKEKDED    UNDER    THE 
CLERUT,  OR  THE  FtlKCTroK ARIES  OP  THE  NATIONAL  CHURCH. 

Apter  these  iiitroductovy  preparations,  I  can  have  no  difficulty 
in.  setting  forth  the  right  idea  of  a  natioual  Church  as  in  the  lan- 
guage of  dueen  Elizabeth  the  third  great  venerable  estate  of  the 
realm  ;  tJio  first  being  the  estate  of  the  land-owners  or  possesaors 
of  fixed  property,  consisting  of  the  two  classes  of  the  Barons  and 
the  Franklins;  and  the  second  compriMng  the  meichants  the 
manufacturers,  free  artisans,  and  the  distributive  class  To  com 
prehend,  therefore,  the  true  character  of  this  third  estate  m  ■\thich 
the  reserved  Wationalty  was  vested,  we  must  first  asceitam  the 
end  or  national  purpose,  for  which  such  reset-vation  w  as  made 

Ifow,  as  ia  the  first  estate  the  permanency  of  the  nation  was 
provided  for ;  and  in  the  second  estate  its  progressiveneas  and  per 
Bonal  freedom ;  while  in  the  king  the  cohesion  by  interdepend 
eace,  and  the  unity  of  the  country,  were  established  there  re 
mains  for  the  third  estate  only  that  interest  which  is  the  ground 
the  necessary  antecedent  condition,  of  both  the  former  These 
depend  on  a  continuing  and  progressive  civilization.  But  civihza 
tion  is  itself  but  a  mixed  good,  if  not  far  more,  a  corrupting  in 
flucnce,  the  hectic  of  disease,  not  the  bloom  of  health,  and  a  nation 
so  distinguished  more  fitly  to  he  called  a  varnished  than  a  polished 
people,  where  this  civilization  is  not  grounded  in  cultivation  m 
the  harmonious  development  of  those  qualities  and  faculties  that 
characterize  owr  humanity.     We  must  be  men  in  order  to  be  citi- 

The  Nationalty,  therefore,  was  reserved  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  class  or  older  with  the  following 
dulicp.     A  certain  smaller  number  were  to  remain  at  the  fountain- 
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heads  of  the  humanities,  in  cultivating  and  enlarging  the  knowl- 
edge already  possessed,  and  iu  ■watching  over  the  interests  of 
physical  and  moral  science ;  being,  likewise,  the  instructors  of 
such  as  constituted,  or  were  to  constitute,  the  remaining  more 
13  classes  of  the  order.  The  members  of  this  latter  and  far 
e  numerous  body  were  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
h  11       ■      gr  1  divisioii 

gu         g  objeeta 

g  ur  aa  on,  and 

d  to  the 

butea- 

0  every 

to  g  quality 

as  anding 

se  h  espond- 

fin  se  ver  the 

bo  oler  of 


T  di  m  1 

to  the  cultii  ation  of  those  pow  tra  and  in  tin  t      hi       nst  t  t 
the  man,  at  least  separate  him  from  the  an  n    I     nd  d  f    gu  ! 
the  nobler  from  the  animal  part  of  his  own  b   ng  w  11  b    1  d  by 
the  supernatural  m  themselves  to  the  cout      pi  t         f      p 
which  is  likewise  superhuman  ,  that  scten  d     p       Uy  1 

science,  will  lead  to  religion,  and  remain  bl     1  d      th  I  — tl 
I  say,  -will  in  aU  ages  be  the  course  of  th  Tl    t       th 

lier  ages,  and  in  the  dawn  of  civility,  the         11  b       f     1    h 
whichscienceandreligiongivelight,  butab  1 1     f     tedtl         1 
the  dense  and  the  dark,  a  superstition  ; — th  It        1 

from  history,  and  what    philosophy  would  have  taught  na  to 
expect.     But  I  affirm  that  in   the  spiritual  purpose  of  the  word. 
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and  as  understood  in  reference  to  a  future  state,  and  to  the  abid- 
icig  essential  interest  of  the  individual  as  a,  person,  and  not  aa  the 
citizen,  neighbor,  cr  sifbjeot,  relig-ion  may  be  an  indispensable 
ally,  but  is  not  the  essential  constitntive  end,  of  that  national 
institute,  which  is  unfortunately,  at  least  improperly,  styled  the 
Church  ;  a  name  which  in  its  best  sense  is  exclusiTCly  appropriate 
to  tlie  Ohnroh  of  Christ.  If  this  latter  be  ecdesia,  the  communion 
of  such  as  are  called  out  of  the  world,  that  is,  in  reference  to  the 
especial  ends  and  purposes  of  that  eommunion ;  this  other  might 
more  expressively  have  been  entitled  enclesia,  or  an  order  of  men 
chosen  in  and  of  the  realm,  and  constituting  an  estate  of  that 
realm.  And  in  fact,  such  was  the  original  and  proper  sense  of 
the  more  appropriately  named  clergy.  It  comprehended  the 
learned  of  all  names,  and  the  clerk  was  the  aynonyrae  of  the  man 
of  learning.  Koi-  can  any  fact  m.ora  striltingly  illustrate  the  con- 
viction entertained  by  our  ancestors  respecting  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  this  clergy  with  tbe  peace  and  weal  of  the  nation,  than 
the  privilege  formerly  recognized  by  our  laws,  in  the  well-known 
phrase,  "  benefit  of  clergy." 

Deeply  do  I  feel,  for  clearly  do  I  see,  the  importance  of  my 
theme.  And  had  I  equal  confidence  in  my  ability  to  awaken  the 
same  interest  in  the  minds  of  others,  I  should  dismiss  aa  affiont- 
iiig  to  my  readers  all  apprehension  of  being  charged  with  prolix- 
ity, while  I  am  laboring  to  compress  in  two  or  tliree  brief  chap- 
ters the  principal  sides  and  aspects  of  a  subject  so  large  and 
multilateral  as  to  require  a  volume  for  its  full  exposition  ; — with 
what  Hucee^  will  be  seen  in  what  foUo^va,  commencing  with  the 
Churclmien,  or  {a  far  apter  and  less  objectionable  designation), 
the  national  Clerisy. 

The  Clerisy  of  the  nation,  or  national  Church,  in  its  primary 
acceptation  and  original  intention,  comprehended  the  learned  of 
all  denominations,  the  sages  and  profrasors  of  the  law  and  juris- 
prudence, of  medicine  and  physiology,  of  music,  of  military  and 
civil  architecture,  of  the  physical  sciences,  with  the  mathematical 
as  the  common  organ  of  the  preceding ;  in  short,  all  the  so-called 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  the  possession  and  application  of  which 
constitute  the  civilization  of  a  country,  as  well  as  the  theological. 
The  last  was,  indeed,  placed  at  the  head  of  all ;  and  of  good 
right  did  it  claim  the  precedence.  But  why  ?  Because  under 
the  name  of  theology  ov  divinity  were  contained   the  iiiterpreta- 
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tion  of  languages,  tlie  oonaervation  and  tradition  of  past  events, 
the  momentous  epoclis  and  revolutions  of  the  race  and  nation,  tlie 
continuation  of  the  records,  logic,  ethics,  and  the  determination 
of  ethical  science,  in  application  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  men 
in  all  their  various  relations,  social  and  civil ;  and  lastly,  the 
ground-knowledge,  the  -prima  scientia  as  it  was  named, — phi- 
losophy, or  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  ideas.^ 

Theology  formed  only  a  part  of  the  objects,  the  theologians 
formed  only  a  portion  of  the  clerks  or  clergy,  of  the  national 
Church.  The  theological  order  had  precedency  indeed,  and 
deservedly ;  Irat  not  because  its  members  were  priests,  whose 
office  was  to  conciliate  the  invisible  powers,  and  to  superiutend 
the  interests  that  survive  the  grave  ;  nor  as  being  exclusively,  or 
even  principally,  sacerdotal  or  templar,  which,  when  it  did  occur, 
is  to  be  considered  as  an  accident  of  the  age,  a  mis-growth  of 
ignorance  and  oppression,  a  falsification  of  the  constitutive  prin- 
ciple, not  a  constituent  part  of  the  same.  No,  the  theologians 
took  the  lead,  because  the  science  of  theology  was  the  root  and 
the  trunk  of  the  knowledges  that  civilized  man,  because  it  gave 
unity  and  the  circulating  sap  of  life  to  all  other  sciences,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  alone  they  could  be  contemplated  as  forming,  collec- 
tively, the  living  tree  of  knowledge.  It  had  the  precedency 
because,  under  the  name  theology,  were  comprised  all  the  main 

"  That  is,  of  koowledges  immediate,  yet  pesl,  and  harain  diBtioguiBheil  in 
JdoiJ  from  logical  and  mathematical  trutlis,  wMob  expresB  not  realities,  but 
only  the  neoessary  forms  of  ooooeiviog  and  perceiving,  and  are  therefore 
named  the  formal  or  abstract  sdeiices.  Ideas,  on  the  other  hand,  or  tlie 
truths  of  philosophy,  properly  ho  called,  con-espocd  to  Eubstaatial  beings, 
to  objects  the  actual  subsistence  of  which  is  implied  in  thair  idea,  though 
only  t^  the  idea  revaalable.  To  adopt  the  language  of  tlie  great  philo- 
flophical  Apostle,  tbey  are  spiritual  realiiiei  that  can  only  apirituaily  be 
diseem^,  and  tbe  Wierent  apWtudo  and  moral  preoonfiguration  to  ■which 
constitutes  what  we  mean  by  ideas,  and  by  the  pveaenee  of  ideal  truth  and 
of  ideal  power,  in  the  human  being.  They,  in  iact,  constitute  his  humanity. 
For  try  to  conceive  a  inan  without  the  ideas  of  God,  eternity,  freedom,  itill, 
absolute  tt^utb,  of  the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful,  tlie  infinite.  An  animal 
endowed  with  a  memory  of  appearances  and  of  facts  m^ht  remain.  Bui 
the  man  will  have  vanished,  and  you  have  instead  a  creature,  raors  subtle 
than  ani/  beast  oftliejisld,  but  liltewise  cia-sed  above  every  beaii  of  tlte  field ; 
upon  the  belly  taiist  it  go  and  dust  musj  it  eat  all  the  days  of  its  life.  But  I 
reonll  myself  fi-om  a  train  of  thoughts  little  likely  to  find  favor  iu  this  age 
of  sense  and  selfishDess. 
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a  da  St  um  nte  a  d  materials  of  national  education,  the  nisus 
fv  ma  s  of  the  bodj  [  1  tic,  the  shaping  and  informing  spirit, 
■wh  h  elu  ng  0  el  c  ng  the  latent  man  in  all  the  natives  of 
the  soil  tia  ns  them  uj  to  be  citizens  of  the  country,  free  subjects 
of  the  realm  And  lastly  because  to  divinity  belong  those  funda- 
ment 1  tr  h  which  arc  the  common  ground-work  of  out  civil 
and  0  e  gio  s  dutie  not  less  indispensable  to  a  right  view  of 
our  tempo  al  co  corns  than  to  a  rational  faith  respecting  our 
immortal  w  ell  be  ng  Wot  without  celestial  observations  can 
even  tenestr  al  chaits  le  accurately  constructed.  And  of  especial 
I  por  ince  s  t  to  tl  e  ob  ects  here  contemplated,  that  only  by 
the  V  al  va  mtl  lift  sel  by  these  truths  throughout  the  many, 
a  d  bj  th  g  d  g  1  ght  from  the  philosophy,  which  is  the  basis 
of  d  vmity  posses  ed  by  the  few,  can  either  the  community  or  its 
lule-s  f  Uy  comprehend  o  rightly  appreciate,  the  permanent  dis- 
t  ct  and  the  oi  as  o  al  contrast  between  cultivation  and 
c  vilizat  o  or  be  mide  to  understand  this  most  valuable  of  the 
leasona  ta  ght  by  bis  oij  a  id  exemplified  ahke  in  her  oldest  and 
1  er  n  ost  reoe  t  ecords — that  a  nation  can  never  be  a  too  culti-, 
II      n         T.       I)  c    le  an  over- civilized,  race. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


As  a  natural  conBec(uence  of  the  foil  development  and  expan- 
sion of  the  mercantile  and  commercial  order,  which  in  the  earlier 
epochs  of  the  constitution  only  existed,  as  it  were,  potentially  and 
in  the  bud ;  the  students  and  possessors  of  those  sciences,  and 
those  sorts  of  learning,  the  use  and  necessity  of  which  were  indeed 
constant  and  perpetual  to  the  nation,  but  only  accidental  and 
occasional   to   individuals,  gradually  detached    Ibemaelves   Irom 
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the  Hationaity  and  tte  national  clergy,  and  passed  to  the  order, 
■with  the  growth  and  thriving  condition  of  which  their  emoluments 
were  found  to  increase  in  equal  proportion.  Rather,  perhaps,  it 
h      d  b        d   1       md      h       mm  m      f  professional,  the 

1  d  Id       -tm  1  1  and  the  like, 

d  di  t«  1    k  b  1  1  hed  clergy  and 

!     b         se 

Tl  h  y    ffect  the  princi- 

jl  Ihur  llghf  those  who  re- 

d       d  wh  b        f   1     p  leamed  class, 

pi        d   h      g  h         Im        hi       ppointed  place, 

h        m  di       ag  d         "utq    t^        1     great  and  iudis- 

pb  kpp  pmingd  increasing  the 

1  f!  Iwlbfliihghe  purposes  for 

hhhd  rt        fhtolwlh  from  the  land 

h  d  b  d  Id  stees  and  usu- 

t  yppfo         Bid  rthi    pioeeeda  honi 

IN  Ij  b       gh  f  11  ptmiUiati^Q 

w  m        by        gyi  d    h  bl  1    d      ergj      T  hi^e 

h  pl   d  h  ray      B      Id  that  the  ]\  a 

1  y  11         d    1  th        f    1  wioiig  to  thp 

h     b  1         ed  f  m  il  purpoMS      I 

se      h       1        wl      b         d  ly    1       d       d        omted  iheieto 

h    fiin  p    f  in    h    d  ttaohed  to  the 

N  1  y  p    sew      11  j  1       bl        defeasible  title 

to  the  same  ,  and  this  bj  njus  diimvm,  to  which  the  thuiidei* 

from  Mount  Sinai  might  give  additional  authoiity  but  not  aidi 

tional  evidence. 

CoKOLtABY. — During  the  dark  times,  when  the  tnciihi  «  of  su 
perstition  lay  heavy  across  the  breast  of  the  bving  and  the  d}  ing 
and  when  all  the  familiar  tricksy  spirits  in  the  ser^  ice  of  an  ilien 
self-expatiiated  and  anti-national  priesthood  weie  at  work  in  all 
forms  and  in  all  directions  to  aggrandize  and  enrich  a  /  inglovi 
of  this  world;  large  masses  were  alienated  irom  the  hentable 
proprieties  of  the  realm,  and  confounded  with  the  Natjonaltj 
under  the  common  name  of  Ohuioh  propeity  Had  every  rood 
every  pepper-corn,  every  atone,  brick,  and  beam  been  letiana 
levred  and  made  heritable  at  the  Reformation  no  right  would 
have  been  invaded,  no  principle  of  justice  ^  loKled  WJiat  the 
Stale  by  law— that  is,  by  the  eollertive  Mill    f  its  iun  t  oi  iiies 
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iit  any  one  time  assembled — can  do  or  suffer  to  be  done  ;  thut 
the  State  by  law  can  undo  or  inhibit.  And  in  principle,  such  be- 
quests and  donations  weie  vicious  al)  initio,  implying  ia  the  donor 
an  absolute  property  in  land,  unknown  to  the  constitution  of  the 
realm,  and  in  defeasance  of  that  immutable  reason  which,  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  and  the  national  majesty,  proclaims: — "Tlie 
land  is  not  yours ;  it  was  vested  in  your  lineage  in  trust  for  the 
nation."  And  though,  in  change  of  times  and  circumstances,  the 
interest  of  progression,  with  the  means  and  motives  for  the  same 
— hope,  industry,  enterprise — may  render  it  the  M'isdom  of  the 
State  to  facilitate  the  transfer  fiom  line  to  line,  still  it  must  be 
within  the  same  scale  and  witli  preservation  of  the  balance. 
Tlie  most  Iionest  of  our  English  historians,  and  witd  no  stiperior 
in  industry  and  research,  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  has  labored  suc- 
cessfully in  detaching  from  the  portrait  of  our  first  Protestant 
king  the  layers  of  soot  and  blood,  with  which  ppeudo- Catholic 
hate  and  paeudo-Protestant  candor  had  coated  it.  But  the  name 
of  Henry  VIII.  would  have  outslione  that  of  Alfred,  and  with  a 
splendor  which  not  even  the  ominous  shadow  of  his  declining 
life  would  have  eclipsed,  had  he  retained  the  will  and  possessed 
the  power  of  elTecting,  what  in  part  he  promised  and  proposed  to 
do  ;  that  is,  if  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  wealth  and  landed 
masses  that  had  been  unconstitutionally  alienated  from  the  State, 
namely,  transferred  from  the  scale  of  heritable  lands  and  reve- 
nues, to  purchase  and  win  back  whatever  had  been  alienated 
from  the  opposite  scale  of  the  Tfationalty ;— wrongfully  alienated ; 
for  it  was  a  possession,  in  which  every  free  subject  in  the  nation 
has  a  living  interest,  a  permanent,  and  likewise  a  possible  per- 
sona] and  reversionary  interest ; — sacrilegiously  alienated  ;  for  it 
had  been  consecrated  loi  5eqi  oiKEfqi,  to  the  potential  divinity  in 
every  man,  which  is  the  grormd  and  condition  of  his  civil  exist- 
ence, that  without  which  a  man  can  be  neither  free  nor  obliged, 
and  by  wliich  alone,  therefore,  he  is  capable  of  being  a  free  sub- 
ject or  a  citizen  :  and  if,  I  say,  having  thus  righted  the  balance 
on  both  sides,  Henry  had  then  directed  the  Kationalty  to  its  true 
national  purposes  (in  order  to  which,  however,  a  different  divi- 
sion and  sub-division  of  the  kingdom  must  have  superseded  the 
present  barbarism,  which  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  of  much  gieater  magnitude  than  men  are  gener- 
ally aware)  i   and  the  Nationalty  had  been  distributed  in  propor- 
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tionate  charmeb  to  the  maintenance  ; — 1,  of  the  ii 
great  schools,  of  liberal  learning  ; — 2,  of  a  pastor,  presbyter,  or 
paraoa*  in  every  parish ; — 3,  of  a  schoolmaster  in  evety  parish, 
who  in  due  tinie,  and  tinder  condition  of  a  faithful  performance 
of  his  arduous  duties,  should  succeed  to  the  pastorate ;  so  that 
both  should  he  laborers  in  different  compartments  of  the  same 
iield,  workmen  engaged  in  different  stages  of  the  same  process, 
witJi  such  difference  of  rank,  as  might  be  suggested  in  the  names 
pastor  and  sub-pastor,  or  as  now  exists  between  rector  and  curate, 
elder  and  deacon.  Both  alike,  I  say,  being  members  and  minis- 
ters of  the  national  Olerisy  or  Church,  working  to  the  si 
and  determined  ii 
their  labors  by  on 
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*  Persona  kut'  e^ox^v ;  persona  exemplaris ;  the  repreaentative  and  ex- 
emplar of  the  persooal  cbaracter  of  tlic  comiuanity  or  pariBh ;  of  their  du- 
ties and  rights,  of  their  hopes,  priTileges  and  requisite  qualifioatioos,  ae 
moral  pmoos,  and  not  merelj-  living  things.  But  this  the  pastoral  dei'gy 
caa  Dot  be  other  than  imperfectly  ;  tliey  can  not  be  that  which  it  is  the  pair- 
amount  end  and  object  of  thdr  establishment  and  distribution  throughout 
the  country  that  they  should  be — eaeli  in  hia  sphere  the  gevm  and  muiteta 
of  the  progressive  dTihaation — unless  they  are  in  the  rule  married  men 
and  heads  of  lamilies.  This,  however,  is  adduced  only  as  an  aocassoi-y  to 
the  great  principle  stated  in  a  following  page,  as  nn  instance  of  its  benefi- 
cial consequences,  not  as  tlie  grounds  of  its  yalidity. 

I  Ooiisidered,  I  mean,  in  their  national  relations,  and  in  that  which  forms 
their  ordiDary,  their  most  eonspiouous  purpose  and  utility ;  for  God  forbid, 
I  should  deny  or  forget  that  the  sciences,  and  not  only  the  sciences  both 
abstract  and  experimental,  but  the  liiera:  hananicres,  the  products  of  ge- 
nial power,  of  whatever  name,  have  an  immediate  and  positive  value  even 
in  tbeir  bearings  on  the  national  iutoreefa. 
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to  form  and  train  up  tlie  peoplG  of  the  country  to  be  obedient, 
free,  useful,  organizable  subjects,  citizens,  and  patriots,  living  to 
the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  prepared  to  die  for  its  defence.  The 
proper  object  and  end  of  the  national  Church  is  civilization  ■with 
freedom ;  and  the  duty  of  its  ministers,  could  they  he  contem- 
plated merely  and  exclusively  as  officiaries  of  the  national  Church, 
would  be  fulfilled  ia  the  communication  of  that  degree  and  kind 
of  knowledge  to  all,  the  possession  of  which  is  necessary  for  all 
in  order  to  their  civility.  By  civility  I  mean  all  the  qualities 
essential  to  a  citizen,  and  devoid  of  ■which  no  people  or  class  of 
the  people  can  be  calculated  on  by  the  rulers  and  leaders  of  the 
State  for  the  conservation  or  promotion  of  its  essential  interests. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  regard  to  the  grounds  and  princi- 
ples of  action  and  conduct,  the  State  has  a  right  to  demand  of; 
the  national  Church  that  its  instructions  should  be  fitted  to  dif- 
fuse throughout  the  people  legality,  that  is,  the  obhgations  of  a 
well-calculated  self-interest,  under  the  eonditions  of  a  common 
interest  determined  by  common  laws.  At  least,  whatever  of 
higher  origin  and  nobler  and  wider  aim  the  ministers  of  the  na- 
tional Church,  in  some  other  capacity,  and  in  the  performance 
of  other  duties  might  labor  to  implant  and  cultivate  in  the  minds' 
and  hearts  of  their  congiegations  and  seminaries,  should  include 
the  practi:,al  consequences  of  the  legality  above  mentioned.  The 
State  lequiies  that  the  basin  should  ba  kept  full,  and  that  the 
Btieam  which  aupphes  the  hamlet  and  turns  the  mill,  and  waters 
the  meadow  fields  sho  ild  be  fed  and  kept  flowing.  If  this  be 
done  the  ^tate  is  content  indifierent  for  the  rest,  whether  the 
basin  be  filled  by  the  sprmg  in  its  first  ascent,  and  rising  but  a 
hand  R  bieadth  above  the  bed ;  or  whether  drawn  from  a  more 
elevated  eouice,  shooting  aloft  in  a  stately  column,  that  reflects 
the  light  of  heaven  from  its  shaft,  and  bears  the  Iris,  ccdi  decus, 
promiBSiMnque  Jovis  lucidum  on  its  spray,  it  fills  the  basin  in  its 
descent. 

"  In  what  relation  then  do  you  place  Christianity  to  the 
national  Church  ?"  Thougk  unwilling  to  anticipate  what  be- 
longs to  a  part  of  my  subject  yet  to  come,  namely,  the  idea  of  the 
Catholic  or  Christian  Church,  I  am  still  more  averse  to  leave 
this  question,  even  for  a  moment,  unanswered.     And  this  is  my 

In  relation  to  the  national  Church,  Christianity,  or  the  Church,, 
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of  Christ,  is  a  blessed  accideat,*  a  providential  boon,  a  grace  of 
&od,  a  mighty  and  faithful  friend,  the  envoy  indeed  and  liege 
subject  of  another  State,  but  which  can  neitlier  administer  the 
laws  nor  promote  the  ends  of  this  other  State,  which  is  not  of  the 
world,  without  advantage,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the  true  inter- 
esla  of  the  States,  the  aggregate  of  which  is  what  we  mean  by 
the  world,  that  is,  the  civilized  world.  As  the  olive-tree  is 
said  in  its  growth  to  fertilize  the  surrounding  soil,  to  invigorate 
the  roots  of  the  vines  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  to  im- 
prove the  strength  and  flavor  of  the  wines  ;  such  is  the  relation 
of  the  Christian  and  the  national  Church.  But  as  the  olive  is  not 
the  same  plant  with  the  vine,  or  with  the  elm  or  poplar  (that  is, 
the  State),  with  which  the  vine  is  wedded  ;  and  as  the  vine  with 
its  prop  may  exist,  though  in  less  perfection,  without  the  olive,  or 
previously  to  its  implantation ; — even  so  is  Christianity,  and  a 
fortiori  any  particular  scheme  of  theology  derived  and  supposed 
by  its  partisans  to  he  deduced  from  Christianity,  no  essential  part  of 
the  being  of  the  national  Church,  however  conducive  or  even  indis- 
pensable it  maybe  to  its  well-being.  And  even  so  a  national  Church 
might  exist,  and  has  existed,  without,  because  before  the  inBtitution 
of,  the  Christian  Church  ; — as  the  Levitical  Church  in  the  Hebrew 
constitution,  and  the  Druidical  in  the  Keltic,  would  suffice  to  prove. 
But  here  I  earnestly  entreat  that  two  things  may  be  remem- 
bered— first,  that  it  is  my  object  to  present  the  Idea  of  a  national 
Church,  as  the  only  safe  criterion  by  which  the  judgment  can  de- 
cide on  the  existing  state  of  things  ;  for  when  we  are  in  full  and 
clear  possession  of  the  ultimate  aim  of  an  institution,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  ascertain  in  what  respects  this  aim  has  been 
attained  in  other  ways  arising  out  of  the  growth  of  the  nation, 
and  the  gradual  and  successive  expansion  of  its  germs  ;  in  what 
respects  the  aim  has  been  frustrated  by  errors  and  diseases  in  the 
body  politic  ;  and  in  what  respects  the  existing  institution  still 
answers  the  original  purpose,  and  continues  to  be  a  mean  to  ne- 
cessary or  important  ends,  for  which  no  adequate  substitute  can 
be  found.  First,  I  say,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  my  object 
has  been  to  present  the  idea  of  a  national  Church,  not  the  his- 

*  Let  not  th.e  religious  reader  be  offended  witli  this  phraae.  I  mean  only 
that  ChristianiCj  is  at)  aid  and  inslruinent,  whiah  no  State  or  realm  could 
have  produced  out  of  its  own  elements,  ■which  no  State  bad  a  right  to  eipeet. 
It  WHS,  most  awfully,  a  Ood-sendI 
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tory  of  the  Ohurob  established  in  this  nation.  Secondly,  that 
two  distinct  functions  do  not  necessarily  imply  or  require  two  dif- 
ferent funotionariefi  :  nay,  the  perfection  of  each  may  require  the 
u  f  b  th  in  the  same  person.     And  in  the  instance  now  in 

r[u  n  great  and  grievous  errors  have  arisen  from  confounding 
h    f  na  ;  and  fearfully  great  and  grievous  will  he  the  evils 

f  m  h  uocess  of  an  attempt  to  separate  them — an  attempt 
In  n  1  passionately  pursued,  in  many  forms,  and  through  many 
a  us  hannels,  by  a  numerous  party  which  has  already  the 
as  nd  n  in  the  State  ;  and  which,  unless  far  other  minds  and 
far  h  p  inciples  than  those  which  the  opponents  of  this  party 
ha  1  1  to  allied  with  their  cause,  are  called  into  action,  will 
obtain  the  ascendency  in  the  nation. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  subjects,  which  lie  right  and  left 
ofmy  road,  or  even  jut  into  it,  are  so  many  and  so  important  that 
I  offer  these  pages  but  as  a  catalogue  of  texts  and  theses,  which 
■will  have  answered  their  purpose  if  they  excite  a  certain  class  of 
readers  to  desire  or  to  supply  the  commentary.  But  there  will 
not  be  wanting  among  my  readers  men  who  are  no  strangers. to 
the  ways  in  which  my  thoughts  travel ;  and  the  jointless  sen- 
tences that  make  up  the  following  chapter  or  inventory  of  regrets 
and  apprehensions  will  suiBce  to  possess  them  of  the  chief  points 
that  press  on  my  mind. 

The  conmianding  knowledge,  the  power  of  truth,  given  or  ob- 
tained by  contemplating  the  subject  in  the  fontal  mirror  of  the 
idea,  is  in  Scripture  ordinarily  expressed  by  vidon  :  and  no  dis- 
similar gift,  if  not  rather  in  its  essential  characters  the  same,  doe.s 
a  great  living  poet  speak  of,  as 

The  vision  and  Che  faculty  clivine. 
Indeed  of  the  many  political  ground-truths  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  I  can  not  recall  one  more  worthy  to  be  selected  as  the 
moral  and  V envoy  of  a  Universal  History,  than  the  text  in  Pro- 
verbs,* Where  no  vision  is,  the  people  perishetk. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  the  diversity  of  reason  and  the  un- 
derstanding, of  an  idea  and  a  conception,  and  the  practical  im- 
portance of  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other,  were  first  made 
evident  to  me.  And  scarcely  a  month  has  passed  during  this 
long  interval  in  which  either  books,  or  conversation,  or  the  expe- 
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10  of  life,  have  not  supplied  or  suggested  some  fresh  proof  and 
a  of  the  mischiefs  and  mistakes  derived  from  that  igno- 
rance of  this  truth,  -which  I  have  elsewhere  called  the  queen-bee 
in  the  hive  of  error. 

Well  and  truly  has  the  understanding  been  de&ned—facuUas 
mediata  et  mediorum — the  faculty  of  means  to  medial  ends,  that 
is,  to  such  purposes  or  ends  as  are  themselves  but  iBeans  to  some 
ulterior  ends. 

My  eye  at  this  moment  rests  on  a  volume  newly  read  by  me, 
containing  a  well-written  history  of  the  inventions,  discoveries, 
public  improvements,  docks,  railways,  canals,  and  the  like,  for 
about  the  same  period,  in  England  and  Scotland.  I  closed  it 
under  the  strongest  impressions  of  awe,  and  admiration  akin  to 
wonder.  "We  hve,  I  exclaimed,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  under- 
standing :  and  this  is  its  golden  age. 

It  is  the  faculty  of  means  to  medial  ends.  With  these  the  age, 
this  favored  land,  teems  :  they  spring  up,  the  armed  host — seges 
ch/peata — firom  the  serpent's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus  : — 

mBrlalia  semina,  deiitea. 

In  every  direction  they  advance,   conquering  and  to  conquer. 
Sea  and  land,  i-ook,  mountain,  lake  and  moor,  yea  nature  and  all 
her  elements,  sink  before  them,  or  yield  themselves  captive  !    But 
the  ultimata  ends  ?     "Where  shall  I  seek  for  information  concern- 
inT  these  t     By  what  name  shall  I  seek  for  the  historiographer 
of  reason  ?     Where  shall  I  find  the  annals  of  her  recent  cam- 
paigns ?  the  records  of  her  conquests  ?     In  the  facts  disclosed  by 
the  Mendicity  Society  ?     In  the  reports  on  the  increase  of  crimes, 
commitments  ?     In  the  proceedings  of  the  police  ?     Or  in  the 
accumulating  volumes  on  the  horrors  and  perils  of  population  ? 
O  Toioe,  once  heai-d 
Deligttfully,  inoresse  and  niultiplj  I 
How  death  to  hear !    For  wliat  can  we  inoveaae 
Or  multiply,*  but  woe,  crime,  penitry. 

Alas  !  for  a  certain  class,  the  following  chapter  will,  I  fear,  but 
too  vividly  sliow  the  burden  of  the  valley  of  iiiiion, — even  the 
burden  upon  the  crowned  is3  e,  whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose 
traffickers  are  the  honoraUe  of  the  earth; — who  stretcheth  ant 
her  hand  over  the  sea, — and  she  is  the  mart  of  nations  .'f 
*  P.  L.  X.  129.— Sd.  t  IsaJah,  xsii  sxiii 
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The  National  Ghui(,h  was.  deomed  in  the  dark  age  of  Q,weeB 
Elizabeth  in.  the  iineitlightened  times  of  Burleigh,  Hooker,  Spenser, 
Shakapeare  audLordBacon  agreat  venerable  estate  of  the  realm  ; 
but  now  by  all  the  intellect  of  lie  Ifingdom  it  has  been  determined 
to  be  one  of  the  many  theologicil  seCts  or  communities  establish- 
ed m  the  lealm  yet  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  having  its 
pnesthood  endoT^  ed  dm  ante  beTt^  placito,  hy  iavoToi  the  Legis- 
lature that  IS  of  the  majority  for  the  time  being,  of  the  two 
Houses  of  P-iihament  The  Gh  rch  being  thus  reduced  to  a  re- 
ligion leligion  2  I  genere  if  consequently  separated  from  the 
Church  and  made  a  subject  of  Pirliamentary  determination 
dipondently  of  thi?  Chuich  The  poor  are  withdrawa  fron- 
di&ciphne  of  the  Chuich  The  education  of  the  people  is 
tached  fiom  the  mm  stiy  of  the  Church.  Rehgion  becomes  a 
noun  ot  multitude  oi  vomem,  collectivum,  expressing  the  aggre 
gate  of  all  the  diffeient  gioups  of  notions  and  cecetnonies  con 
nected  with  the  minsible  and  supernatural.  On  the  plausible 
(and  in  this  aense  of  the  ^^ord  uninswerable)  pretext  of  the  mul- 
titude and  variety  of  rehgions  and  for  the  suppression  of  bigotry 
and  llegatl^p  persecution  national  education  is  to  be  finally  si 
deied  from  all  rolig  on  but  lipeedilyaid  dec's'vely  emancipated 
from  the  superintendence  fhn  naCoy  Edans 
to  be  reformed  and  defin  da  nynis'^^hmn 
The  axiom  of  education  s  fid  is — la  w  dg-  h  pow 
thoiB  attainments  which  ganahp  d         wa 

he  wishes  in  ordej  to  obtai         a        d  a  e  a  b       a 

udered  as  knowieige  or       h      d  ni  n      h    sch  m      f  na 

tional  educaticn      The  su  b      a  gh     n  na     na 

bchooU  are  to  be — reilug  n^    a    hm  h     m    ham 

aita  elen  ents  and  lesults       p  n      b  b      augh 
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rived  from  the  senses,  the  closer  men  are  kept  to  the  fouiitaiu- 
head,  the  more  knowing  they  must  become. 

Popular  ethics  consist  of  a  digest  of  the  criminal  laws,  and 
the  evidence  requisite  for  conviction  tmder  the  samo  :  lectuies  on 
diet,  on  digestion,  on  infection,  and  the  nature  and  effects  of  a 
specific  -virus  incidental  to  and  communicable  by  living  bodies  in 
the  intercourse  of  society.  And  note,  that  in  order  to  balance 
the  interests  of  individuals  and  the  interests  of  the  State,  the 
dietetic  and  peptic  text-books  are  to  be  under  the  censorship  of 
the  Board  of  Excise. 

Then  we  have  game  laws,  corn  laws,  cotton  factories,  Spital- 
fields,  the  tillers  of  the  land  paid  by  poor  rates,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  population  mechanized  into  engines  for  the  manufac- 
tory of  now  rich  men  ;— yea,  tlie  macliinecy  of  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  made  up  of  the  wretchedness,  disease,  and  depravity 
of  ttose  who  should  constitute  the  strength  of  the  nation  !  Dis- 
ease, I  say,  and.  vice,  while  the  wheels  are  in  full  motion  ;  but 
at  the  first  stop  the  magic  wealth-machine  is  converted  into  an 
intolerable  weight  of  pauperism.  But  this  partakes  of  history. 
The  head  and  neck  of  the  huge  serpent  are  out  of  the  den  :  the 
voluminous  train  is  to  come,  "What  next  ?  May  I  not  whisper 
as  a  fear,  what  senators  have  promised  to  demand  as  a  riglit  ? 
Yes  !  the  next  in  my  fihal  bodings  is  spoliation  ; — spoliation  of 
the  Natioualty,  half  thereof  to  be  distributed  among  the  land- 
owners, and  the  other  half  among  the  stock-brokers,  and  stock- 
owners,  who  are  to  receive  it  in  Ueu  of  the  interest  formerly  due 
to  them. 

But  enough.  I  will  ask  only  one  question.  Has  the  national 
welfare,  have  the  weal  and  happiness  of  the  people,  advanced 
with  the  increase  of  the  circumstantial  prosperity  ?  Is  the  in- 
creasmg  number  of  wealthy  individuals  that  which  ought  to  be 
understood  by  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ?  In  answer  to  this,  per- 
mit me  to  annex  the  following  chapter  of  contents  of  the  moral 
fiistory  of  the  last  130  years. 

A.  A  declarative  act  respecting  certain  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  provisions  against  further  violation  of  thes  ame,  erro- 
neously intituled,  The  Revolution  of  1688. 

B.  The  mechanico-corpuscular  theory  raised  to  the  title  of  the 
meohanio  philosophy,  and  espoused  as  a  revolution  in  philosophy, 
by  the  actors  and  partisans  ofthe  (so-called)  Revohition  in  theState, 
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fetate,  than  that  the  State  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  People. 

As  to  the  present  use  of  the  word. 

Dr.  Holofernes,  in  a  lecture  oti  metaphysics,  delivered  at  one 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institutions,  explodes  all  ideas  hut  those  of 
fiensation  ;  and  his  friend,  Deputy  Gosta.rd,  has  no  idea  of  a  bel- 
ter flavored  haunch  of  venison  than  he  dined  ofl"  at  the  London 
Tavern  last  week.  He  admits  (for  the  Deputy  has  travelled) 
that  the  French  have  an  excellent  idea  of  cooking  in  general ; 
but  holds  that  their  most  accomplished  maitres  de  cuisine  have  no 
more  idea  of  dr^sing  a  turtle  than  the  Parisian  gourmands  them- 
selves have  any  real  idea  of  the  true  taste  and  color  of  the  fat. 

D.  Consequences  exemplified.  A  state  of  nature,  or  the  Ou- 
ran  Outang  theology  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  substituted 
for  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  ;  rights  of  na- 
ture for  the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizens  ;  idealess  facts,  mis- 
named proofs  fi'om  history,  grounds  of  experience,  and  the  like, 
for  principles  and  the  insight  derived  from  them.  Our  state-pol- 
icy a  Cyclops  with  one  eye,  and  that  in  the  back  of  the  head ; 
our  measures  become  either  a  series  of  anachronisms,  or  a  truok- 
hng  to  events  instead  of  the  science,  that  should  command  them  ; 
for  all  true  insight  is  foresight.  (Take  as  documents,  the  meas- 
ures of  the  British  Cabinet  from  the  Boston  Port-Bill,  March, 
1774  ;  but  particularly  from  3  789  to  the  Union  with  Ireland,  and 
the  Peace  of  Amiens.)  Meantime,  behold  the  true  historical 
feeling,  the  immortal  life  of  the  nation,  generation  linked  to  gen- 
eration by  faith,  freedom,  heraldry,  and  ancestral  fame,  languish- 
ing, and  ^ving  place  to  the  superstitions  of  wealth  and  newspa- 
per reputation. 
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E.  Talents  ■without  genius  :  a  swarm  of  clevor,  well-iaformed 
men :  an  anarchy  of  minds,  a  despotism  of  maxims. .  Hence 
despotism  of  finance  in  government  and  legislation — of  vanity 
and  Boioliam  in  the  intercouMe  of  life^ — ^of  presumption,  temerity, 
and  hardness  of  heart  in  political  economy. 

F.  The  guess-work  of  general  consequences  snhstituted  for 
moral  and  political  philosophy,  and  its  most  familiar  exposition 
adopted  as  a  text-book  in  one  of  the  Universities,  and  cited  as 
authority  in  the  Legislature.  Hence  plebs  pro  senatu  jiopuloque  ; 
and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  {that  is,  of  the  wealthy  individuals 
thereof),  and  the  magaitude  of  the  revenue  mistaken  for  tiie 
well-being  of  the  people. 

G.  dm  consumed  by  paupers  to  the  value  of  about  eighteen 
miUions  yearly  :  government  by  cluhs  of  journeymen ;  by  saint 
and  sinner  societies,  committees,  institutions  ;  by  reviews,  maga- 
zines, and,  above  all,  by  newspapers ;  lastly,  crimes  quadrupled 
for  the  whole  country,  and  in  some  counties  decupled. 

Concluding  address  to  the  Parliamentary  leaders  of  the  Liher- 
alists  and  Utilitarians. 

I  respect  the  talents  of  many,  and  the  motives  and  character 
of  some,  among  you  too  sincerely  to  court  the  scorn  which  I  an- 
ticipate. But  neither  shall  the  fear  of  it  prevent  me  from  de- 
claring aloud,  and  as  a  truth  which  I  hold  it  the  disgrace  and 
calamity  of  a  professed  statesman  not  to  know  and  acknowledge, 
that  a  permanent,  nationalized,  learned  order,  a  national  Clerisy 
or  Cbureli  is  an  essential  element  of  a  rightly  constituted  nation, 
without  which  it  wants  the  best  security  alike  for  its  permanence 
and  its  progression ;  and  for  which  neither  tract  societies  nor 
conventicles,  nor  Lancasterian  schools,  nor  mechanics'  institu- 
tions, nor  lecture-foazaars  under  the  absurd  name  of  universities, 
nor  all  these  collectively,  can  be  a  substitute.  For  they  are  all 
marked  with  the  same  asterisk  of  spm'ioTiBness,  show  the  same 
distemper-spot  on  the  front,  that  they  are  empirical  specifics  for 
morbid  symptoms  that  help  to  feed  and  continue  the  disease. 

But  you  wish  for  general  illumination  :  you  would  spur-arm 
the  toes  of  society  :  you  would  enlighten  the  higher  ranks  per 
ascensttm  ab  imis.  You  begin,  therefore,  with  the  attempt  to 
popularize  science  :  but  you  will  only  effect  its  plebification.  It 
is  folly  to  think  of  making  all,  or  the  many,  philosophers,  or  even 
men  of  science    and   systematic  knowledge.      But  it  is  duty  and 
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wibdom  Id  aivn  at  making  as  miny  aipoaiille  aobtily  and  steadily 
religious  iiia-raueh  as  llie  morality  which  the  State  lequiiea  in. 
ife  citizens  for  its  own  well  beinc  and  ideal  immoitahty,  and 
n  ithout  reference  to  their  spiritual  interest  as  mdiind  nils,  can 
oiilj  e^.ist  for  the  people  in  the  form  of  rehgion  But  the  exist- 
ence of  a  true  philosophy  oi  the  power  and  habit  of  contem- 
pKtmg  piiticulars  in  the  unity  and  fontaJ  mirroi  of  the  idea, — 
thi"  in  the  luleis  and  teachers  of  a  nation  is  indispens<»hle  to  a 
(■Dund  stale  of  leligion  in  all  classes  In  fine  religion  true  or 
false  13  and  evei  has  been  the  centre  of  gravity  m  a  realm,  to 
which  all  other  things  must  and  wiU  iccommodate  themselves. 


CHAPTER  Till. 

ACTEKISTIO    DIRECTIONS    AND     CTIANNELS    OF     THE     NATIONALTY. 

THE  BENEFITS  OF  THE  NATiUr.".VL  CHOECH  IK  TIME  PAST. — THE 

PRESENT  BENEFICIAl  IHTLUENCES  AND  WOKKIHGS  OP  THE  SAME. 

The  deep  interest  which,  during  the  far  larger  portion  of  my 
life  since  early  manhood,  I  have  attached  to  these  convictions  has, 
I  perceive,  hurried  me  onwards  as  in  a  rush  from  the  letting 
forth  of  accumulated  waters  hy  the  sudden  opening  of  the  sluice 
gates.  It  is  high  time  that  I  should  return  to  my  subject.  And 
1  have  no  better  way  of  taking  up  the  thread  of  my  argument 
than  hy  re-stating  my  opinion,  that  our  eighth  Henry  would  have 
acted  in  correspondence  with  the  great  principles  of  our  constitu- 
tion, if,  having  restored  the  original  balance  on  both  sides,  he  had 
determined  the  Kafionalty  to  the  following  objects  :  1st,  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Universities  and  the  great  liberal  schools  : 
2dly,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  pastor  and  schoolmaster  in  every 
parish  :  3dly,  to  the  raising  and  keeping  in  repair  of  the  churches, 
schools,  and  other  buildings  of  that  kind  ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  proper,  that  is,  the  infirm  poor,  whether  from  age 
or  sickness  :  one  of  the  original  purposes  of  the  national  reserve 
being  the  alleviation  of  those  evils,  which  in  the  best  forms  of 
worldly  States  must  arise,  and  must  have  been  foreseen  as  arising. 
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from  tlie  inatilutjoa  of  individual  properties  and  primogeniture. 
If  these  duties  weve  efficieatly  performed,  and  these  purposes  ade- 
quately fulfilled,  the  very  increase  of  the  population  (wMch 
■would,  however,  by  these  very  means  have  been  prevented  from 
becoming  a  vicious  population)  would  have  more  than  counter- 
balanced those  savings  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Nationally  oc- 
casioned by  the  detachment  of  the  practitioners  of  Law,  Medicine, 
and  the  like  from  the  national  clergy.  That  this  transfer  of  the 
national  reserve  from  what  had  become  national  evils  to  its  ori- 
ginal and  inherent  purpose  of  national  benefits,  instead  of  the 
sacrilegious  alienation  which  actually  took  place — that  this  ■«  is 
impracticable,  is  historically  true  ;  but  no  less  true  is  it  philosoph 
icaUy,  that  this  impracticability, — arising  wholly  fiom  moial 
causes,  that  is,  from  loose  manners  and  corrupt  piincipleB — does 
not  rescue  this  wholesale  sacrilege  from  deserving  the  character 
of  the  first  and  deadliest  wound  inflicted  on  the  constitution  ol 
the  kingdom  :  which  term,  constitution,  in  the  body  politic,  as  in 
bodies  natural,  expresses  not  only  what  has  been  actually  evolved 
from,  but  likewise  whatever  is  potentially  contained  in,  the  semi- 
nal principle  of  the  particular  body,  and  would  in  its  due  time 
Lave  appeared  but  for  emasculation,  or  disease.  Other  wounds, 
by  which  indeed  the  constitution  of  the  nation  has  suffered,  but 
which  more  immediately  concern  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
I  shall  perhaps  find  another  place  to  mention. 

The  mercantile  and  commercial  class,  in  which  I  here  com- 
prise all  the  four  classes  that  I  have  put  in  antithesis  to  the  landed 
order,  the  guardian  and  depository  of  the  permanence  of  the  realm, 
as  more  characteristicaliy  conspiring  to  the  interests  of  its  pro- 
gression, the  improvement  and  general  freedom  of  the  country — 
this  class,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  in.  the  earlier  states  of  the 
constitution  existed  but  as  in  the  bud.  Tet  during  all  this  period 
of  potential  existence,  or  what  we  may  call  the  minority  of  the 
burgess  order,  the  National  Church  was  the  substitute  foi  the 
most  important  national  benefits  resulting  from  the  same  The 
National  Church  presented  the  only  breathing  hole  ot  hope 
The  Church  alone  relaxed  the  iron  fate  by  which  feudal  depen 
deney,  primogeniture,  and  entail  would  otherwise  have  piedestined 
every  native  of  the  realm  to  be  lord  or  vassal.  To  the  Obuich 
alone  could  the  nation  look  for  the  benefits  of  existing  knowledge, 
and  for  the  means  of  I'litTire  civilization.      Lastly,  let  it  never  be 
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forgotten,  that  mider  the  foste         w         f    h    Ch      h   h      las 
of  free  citizens  and  hurghers  ■n  dThflljm 

we  owe  the  forma,  to  the  01       1     J        h  f  lb 

I  mention  only  two  of  many  f    ta  h  uld  f  ii    h    p     f     d 

comment  of  the  above ;  first    h  f       tie       d 

the  privileges  attached  toth  niyfhh  1 

teries,  and  which,  preparing  yl  m  f      h    f  gi  al 

and  oppressed  franklin,  thus !    d  1     fi      f      1  lass  f 

freemen  detached  from  the  la  d  —         dly         h  ly  w 

the  national  clergy,  in  this  f    hi  1         1  1 

duties,  waged  against  slavery      d  vi  1      g         d       b        h. 
cess,  that  ia  the  reign  of  Ch    1     II     h    1  h    2    d    1 

every  native  of  the  realm  free  b   b    1  1    d  m     ly 
opus  jam  conmmmatum.     Our  Maker  has  distinguished  man 
from  the  brute  that  perishes,  hy  malting  hope  first  an  instiuot  of 
his  natui's,  and,  secondly,  an  indispensable  condition  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  progression  : 

For  every  gift  of  noble  origiu 

Is  breathed  upon  by  Hope's  perpetual  bi'eatb. 

WORDSWOHTH. 

But  a  udtuial  mstmct  constitutes  a  ught  aa  fai  as  its  piitifi 
cation  IS  compatible  with  the  eq^uai  lights  of  othei',  ind  thia 
prmuple  may  be  expanded  and  applied  to  the  idea  of  the  Na 
tional  Church 

Among  the  piimaiy  ends  of  i  &tite  (in  that  higlie'tt  aense  ol 
the  ■word,  in  whii-h  it  IS  equivalent  to  the  nition  con=idued  as 
one  body  politic  and  theietore  including  the  Natinnil  Uhuir(,h) 
there  aie  two  of  Vfhioh  the  National  Church  (according  to  its 
idea)  11  the  eipecial  and  constitutioaal  organ  and  means  The 
one  la,  to  secure  to  the  subjects  of  the  realm  generally  the  hope, 
the  chance  of  bettering  their  own  or  their  children  «  condition 
And  though  duiing  the  la'it  three  or  tour  ceutunea  the  National 
Church  ha?  foimd  i  most  powerful  surrogate  and  ally  for  the 
efiectuation  of  this  groat  purpose  m  hei  foimei  wards  and  foster 

*  The  Author  means  the  Act  passed  at  the  Restoration,  IE  C.  II.  o.  S4. 
"  And  thaes  BnOToachmects  grew  to  ba  bo  universal,  that  when  teuure  in 
villenage  ivaa  Tirtuallj"  abolished  (tbough  oopjholds  were  preserved)  by  the 
statute  of  Charles  U.,  there  wns  hardly  a  puce  viUeiu  left  in  tbe  nation," 
&C.    Blaekstone  ii.  o.  vi,  96, — Ed. 
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diilAren.,  that  is,  in  trade,  commerce,  free  industry,  and  the  arts  ; 
yet  still  the  Hationalty,  under  all  its  defalcations,  continues  to 
feed  the  higher  ranks  by  drawing  np  whatever  is  worthiest  from 
below,  and  thus  maintains  the  principle  of  hope  in  the  hiimhlest 
families,  while  it  secures  the  possessions  of  the  rich  and  nohle. 
This  is  one  of  the  two  ends.  The  other  is,  to  develop  in  every 
native  of  the  country  those  faculties,  and  to  provide  for  every  na- 
tive that  knowledge  and  h  ira  n  hich  are  necessary 
to  qualify  him  for  a  m  mh  b  res  subject  of  a 
civilized  realm.  I  do  n  n  d  f  moral  and  iii- 
telleetual  cultivation  \  h  di  h  m  om  man  in  the 
same  civilized  society,  m  h  parate  the  Chris- 
tian from  the  this-world  b  h  il  it  constitute  the 
civilized  man  in  cont  a-d  ti  fi  m  h  b  rbaiian,  tho  sav- 
age, and  the  animal. 

I  have  now  brought     g  h  d  requisite  to  put 

the  intelligent  reader  in         p    se  (w        I  believe  to  be) 

the  right  idea  of  the  W       n     C     gy  tate  of  the  realm. 

But  I  can  not  think  my  k  fi  d  w  h  an  attempt  to  rec- 
tify the  too  frequent  fa  h  h  t,  and  to  remove 
certain  vulgar  errors —  nfi  d  to  those  whom 
the  world  call  the  vulg  "M  el  w  i  &  se  non  volgo, 
says  Machiavel.  IshUmk  p  yh  refore,  for  inter- 
posing between  the  pr  ng  m  a  a  d  he  practical  con- 
clusion from  them  the  f  ng  p  g  aph  x  acted  from  a  work 
long  out  of  print,  *  and  f  y  mi  ed  ivculation  that  I 
might  have  stolen  from  myself  with  Httle  risk  of  detection,  Lad  it 
not  been  my  wish  to  show  that  the  convictions  expressed  in  the 
preceding  pages  are  not  tho  offspring  of  the  moment,  brought 
forth  for  the  present  occasion ;  but  an  expansion,  of  sentiments 
and  principles  publicly  avowed  in  the  year  1817. 

Among  the  numerous  blessings  of  tho  English  Constitution,  the 
introduction  of  an  established  Church  makes  an  especial  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  scholars  and  philosophers;  in  England,  at  least, 
where  the  principles  of  Protestantism  have  conspired  with  the 
freedom  of  the  government  to  do\ibl6  all  its  salutary  powers  by 
the  removal  of  its  abuses. 

That  the  maxims  of  a  pure  morality,  and  those  sublime  truths 

of  the  divine  unity  and  attributes,  which  a  Plato  found  hard  to 

•  Biog,  Lit.— M. 
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learn  and  more  diffiotdt  to  reveal ;  that  these  sliould  have  be- 
come the  almost  hereditary  property  of  childhood  and  poverty,  of 
the  hovel  and  the  workshop  ;  that  even  to  the  unlettered  they 
sound  as  conuflon-place  ;  this  is  a  fact  which  must  withhold  all 
but  ndsoftlemos  vu  ga  Cdstfo  ndervalu  gtleaervoes 
e  e  ot  he  pulp  t a  d  le  eadmg  desk  let  he  vho  sho  Id  co 
f  e  tl  e  effc  eaoy  of  a  stabl  shed  Ch  rch  to  tl  ese  can  ha  ly 
be  placed  m  a  m  cl  1  ghe  ra  k  of  ntellect  Thi  to  e  y 
pa  si  ho  gho  t  tl  e  k  gdom  there  is  tr  nspla  ted  ge  oi 
c  vilizi  oil     tl  at  111  the     emotest      llages  tl  ere    s  a         / 

omd  whicl  the  capaliltes  ot  the  place  ay  cry&talhze  and 
Ir  ghte  a  n  odel  tuflic  e  tiy  s  per  or  to  exe  te  yet  s  ffi  ntly 
near  to  en  o  ^c  and  fac  1  tate  n  tit  on  th  b  nobtrusive  con 
til  uo  IS  agency  ot  a  P  otestant  01  irch  Establ  sh  nent  this    t  s 

vh  ch  tl  e  pat  ot  and  the  philanth  op  st  who  woul  1  fa  un  te 
tl  e  love  of  peice  th  i  fe.  th  n  the  progressive  an  ehorat  on  of 
mankind,  can  not  estimate  at  too  high  a  price.  It  can  not  he 
valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophi/r,  vdtk  the  precious  onyx,  or  the 
sapphire.  No  meniion  shall  be  made  of  coral  or  of  pearls :  for 
the  jrrice  of  wisdont  is  ahove  ruHes.  The  elergymaa  is  with  his 
parishionere  and  among  them  ;  he  is  neither  in  the  cloistered  cell, 
nor  in  the  wilderness,  but  a  neighbor  and  family-man,  whose 
education  and  rank  admit  him  to  the  mansion  of  the  rich-land- 
holder while  his  duties  make  him  the  frequent  visitor  of  the  farm- 
house and  the  cottage.  He  is,  or  he  may  become,  connected  with 
the  families  of  his  parish  or  its  vicinity  by  marriage.  And  among 
the  instances  of  the  blindness  or  at  hest  of  the  short-sightedness, 
which  it  is  the  nature  of  cupidity  to  inflict,  I  know  few  more 
striking  than  the  clamors  of  the  larmers  against  Church  property, 
"Whatever  was  not  paid  to  the  clergymen  would  inevitably  at  the 
next  renewal  of  the  lease  be  paid  to  the  landholder,  while,  as  the 
case  at  present  stands,  the  revenues  of  the  Church  are  in  some 
sort  the  reversionary  property  of  every  family  that  may  have  a 
member  educated  for  the  Church  or  a  daughter  that  may  marry 
a  clergyman.  Instead  of  being  foreclosed  and  immovable,  it  is, 
in  fact,  the  only  species  of  landed  property  that  is  essentially 
moving  and  eiroulative.  That  there  exist  no  inconveniences,  who 
will  pretend  to  assert  ?  But  I  have  yet  to  expect  the  proof  that 
the  inconveniences  are  greater  in  this  than  in  any  other  species ; 
or  that  eitlier  the  farmers  or  the  clergy  would  bo  benefited  by 
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forciiig  the  latter  to  hecome  either  Triillibers  or  salaried  placemen. 
Nay,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  firm  persuasion  that  what- 
ever reason  of  discontent  the  farmers  may  assign,  the  true  cause 
is  that  they  may  eheat  the  parson  but  can  not  cheat  the  steward  : 
and  that  they  are  disappointed  if  they  should  have  been  able  to 
withhold  only  two  pounds  less  than  the  legal  claim,  having  ex- 
pected to  withhold  five. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


T      Cl      y      N  1  Ch     h  b  hi 

hChhdS  liKg         1  hdf 

bh  ghbdypl  J  ullg 

f   h    w    d         In  dyn  mi    Uy      ns  d      d  (      5 

1  as  d  aJ  b  h    1  ss      tual       d 

bdigmiy)         dlkm  hit  bing  f 

h  tilmd  p  flhhmn 

VI     1  h         h     n  na  f  11         by    mm  d 

q  hfhqfi  dp         d  fh 

hp     bsol     ly       b         m     i    f  11  If 

yddalp  1  f  dis 

Iddh  byflif  f  f 

p       I    f  h    N  1 J     I     fi      and  md  p 

sail      h  h    h     11      ]  11       d       d         1 
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g  hkldgl  y  hhmfl 

f  ai  y    h  Id  — ft  I     d     distr       d     b 

jtsfhkodrad  p.        1  und  p 

owning  any  other  earthly  sovereign  or  visible  head  but  the  King, 
in  whom  alone  the  majesty  of  the  nation  is  apparent,  and  by 
whom  alone  the  unity  of  the  nation,  in  will  and  in.  deed  is  sym- 
bolically expressed  and  impersonated. 

The  full  extent  of  this  first  and  absolutely  necessary  qualifica- 
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tion  will  he  best  seen,  in  stating  the  contrary,  that  is,  the  abso- 
lute disqualifications,  the  existence  of  which  in  any  individual, 
and  in  any  class  or  order  of  men,  constitutionally  incapacitates 
such  individual  and  class  or  order  from  being  inducted  into  the 
national  trust :  and  this  ou  a  principle  so  vitally  concerning  the 
health  and  integrity  of  the  body  politic,  aa  to  render  the  volun- 
tary transfer  of  the  Natioaalty,  whole  or  in  part,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  an  order  notoriously  thus  disquslified,  a  foul  treason  against 
the  most  fundamental  rights  and  interests  of  the  realm,  and  of  all 
classes  of  its  citizens  and  free  subjects,  the  individuals  of  the  very 
order  itself,  as  citizens  and  subjects,  not  excepted.  Now  there 
are  two  things,  and  but  two,  which  evidently  and  predetermin- 
ably  disqualify  for  this  great  trust :  the  first  absolutely ;  and  the 
■second, — which  in  its  collective  operation,  and  as  an  attribute  of 
the  whole  class,  would,  of  itself,  constitute  the  greatest  possible 
unfitness  for  the  proper  ends  and  purposes  of  the  National  Church, 
as  explained  and  specified  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  the 
heaviest  drawback  from  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  national 
Clergy  in  their  pastoral  and  parochial  character — the  second,  I 
say,  by  implying  the  former,  becomes  likewise  an  absolute  ground 
of  disqualification.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  what  the 
reader  will  have  anticipated,  that  the  first  absolute  disqualifica- 
tion is  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power  :  the  second,  the  abjuration — 
under  the  command  and  authority  of  this  power,  and  as  by  the 
rule  of  theii  order  its  professed  lieges  (aUigati) — of  that  bond, 
which  more  than  all  other  ties  connects  the  citizen  with  his 
country ;  which  beyond  all  other  securities  afibrds  the  surest 
pledge  to  the  State  for  the  fealty  of  its  citizens,  and  that  which 
(when  the  rule  is  applied  to  any  body  or  class  of  men,  under 
whatever  name  united,  where  the  number  is  sufficiently  great  to 
neutralize  the  accidents  of  individual  temperament  and  circum- 
stances) enables  the  State  ta  calculate  on  their  constant  adhe- 
sion to  its  interests,  and  to  rely  on  their  faith  and  singleness  of 
heart  in  the  due  execution  of  whatever  public  or  national  trust 
may  be  assigned  to  them. 

But  I  shall,  perhaps,  express  the  nature  of  this  security  more 
adequately  by  the  negative.  The  marriage  tie  is  a  bond  the  pre- 
clusion of  which  by  an  antecedent  obligation,  that  overrules  the 
accidents  of  individual  character  and  is  common  to  the  whole 
order,  deprives  the  State  of  a  security  with  which  it  can  not  dis- 
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penae.  I  'will  aot  say  that  it  is  a  security  whicli  the  State  may 
lightfiilly  demand  of,  all  its  adult  citizens,  competently  circum- 
stanced, by  positive  enactment :  though  I  might  shelter  the  posi- 
tion under  the  authority  of  the  great  publicists  and  state  lawyers 
of  the  Augustan  age,  who,  in  the  Lex  Papia  Popp<xa*  enforced 
anew  a  principle  common  to  the  old  Roman  Constitution  with 
that  of  Sparta.  But  without  the  least  fear  of  confutation.,  though 
in  the  full  foresight  of  vehement  contradiction,  I  do  assert  that  the 
State  may  rightfully  demand  of  any  number  of  its  subjects  uni- 
ted in  one  body  or  order  the  absence  of  all  customs,  initiative 
vows,  covenants  and  by-laws  in  that  order,  preelud  tl  mm 
bera  of  such  body  collectively  and  individually  from  ff  ding  th 
security.     In  strictness  of  principle,  I  might  here  I  d    th 

sentence,  though  as  it  now  stands  it  would  iuvolv    th  t   n 

of  a  right  in  the  State  to  suppress  any  order  confed      t  1    ad 
laws  so  anti-civic.     But  I  am  no  friend  to  any  r   1 1    th  t 
be  disjoined  from  the  duty  of  enforcing  them.     I  th     f        t 
confine  and  complete  the  sentence  thus  ; — The  S  t      ly 

posseases  the  right  of  demanding,  but  is  in  duty  bou  d  t    1  d 

the  above  as  a  necessary  condition  of  its  intrusting  to  any  order 
of  men,  and  to  any  individual  as  a  member  of  a  known  order,  the 
titles,  hmctions,  and  investments  of  the  National  Church. 

But  if  any  doubt  could  attach  to  the  proposition,  whether  thus 
stated  or  in  the  perfectly  equivalent  converse,  that  is,  that  the 
existence  and  known  enforcement  of  the  inj\uiction  or  prohibitory 
by-law,  before  described,  in  any  order  or  incorporation  constitutes 
an  a  priori  disqualification  for  the  trusteeship  of  the  Nationalty, 
and  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  such  an 
order  or  of  any  members  of  the  same  as  a  national  Clergy, — such 
doubt  will  be  removed,  as  soon  as  this  injunction,  or  vow  exacted 
and  given,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  by  which  the  members  of 
the  order,  collectively  and  as  such,  incapacitate  themselves  from 
affording  this  security  for  their  full,  faithful,  and  unbiassed  ap- 
phcation  of  a  national  trust  to  its  proper  and  national  purposes, 
is  found  in  conjunction  vrith,  and  aggravated  by,  the  three  fol- 
lowing circumstances  :  First,  that  this  incapacitation  originates 
in,  and  forms  part  of,  the  allegiance  of  the  oidei  to  a  foreign  sov- 

*  A.U.C.  '162. — inditi  cuntodes,  et  lege  Papia  Popp/^a  priEmiia  jniteii,  iti, 
si  a  priviki/iis  pareniiun  cessaretiir,  vetut  parens  onmimn  papulm  rureanfia 
teneref.    Tao,  Aon.  iii.  28. — Md. 
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ereigaly  :  secondly,  that  it  is  notorious  that  the  canon  or  prescript, 
on  wliioh  it  is  grounded,  was  first  enforced  on  the  secular  clergy 
universally,  ailer  long  and  ohstinate  reluctation  on  their  side,  and 
on  that  of  their  natuial  sovereigns  in  the  several  teaJiiM  to  which 
as  EuhiectB  they  belonged  and  that  it  is  still  letained  m  fori-e 
and  its  levoLdtion  inflesahly  relused  as  the  duect  and  only 
ddequite  means  of  supporting  tliat  usurped  ind  foreign  sov 
ereignt^  and  of  securing  by  virtue  of  the  etpatiiatiiig  and  insu 
lating  effect  of  its  operat  on  the  devotion  and  allegiance  of  the 
oidei*  to  then  vaible  head  an!  st^ereign  and  thudly  thit  the 
operation  of  the  inftrdict  precludes  one  tf  the  most  constant  and 
influential  ways  and  means  of  promoting  the  gieat  paramount 
end  of  a  Hational  Church  the  piogreBsive  civilizitinn  of  the 
comiaunity 

Email  t  mo    s  iifc  s  1 1  eiseferos 

And  now  let  me  contl  ida  these  preparatory  notices  by  com 
pieising  the  sum  anl  subatijice  of  mj  argument  into  this  one 
sentence  Though  manj  things  maj  detract  fiom  the  oompara 
live  fitness  of  individuals  or  of  particular  classes  foi  the  trust  and 
functions  of  the  Hationalty,  there  are  only  two  absolute  disquali- 
fications ;  and  these  are,  aUegiance  to  a  foreign  power,  or  the 
acknowledgment  of  any  other  visible  head  of  the  Church,  but 
our  sovereign  lord  the  King  :  and  compulsory  ceKbacy  in  connec- 
tion with,  and  in  dependence  on,  a  foreign  and  extra-national 

•  For  the  fulleet  and  ablest  exposition,  of  tMa  point,  I  refer  to  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Blanco  White's  "  Practiaal  and  Internal  Eridenee  against  Catholi- 
cism," and  ta  that  admiraWe  work,  "  Ri/arma  iTltaUa,"  written  ty  a  pro- 
t(«8ed  and  apparcntlj  sincere  Roman.  Catholic,  a  work  ■which  well  merits 
tranfllatioD.  I  know  no  work  so  well  fitted  to  Hoflen  the  prejudices  against 
the  theoretical  doctrines  of  the  Latin  Churoh,  and  to  deepen  our  reprobation 
of  what  it  adiually,  and  practioally  is  in  all  countries  where  the  expediency 
of  keeping  up  appearances,  as  in  Protestant  neighborlioode,  does  not 
operate. 
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the  State  (in  the  eBpeoial  and  antithetic  sense  of  the  word)  I 
have  already  spoken  :  and  wliat  remains  is  only  to  determine  the 
proper  and  legitimate  objects  of  its  Buperintendonce  and  control. 
On  what  is  the  power  of  the  State  rightfully  exercised  ?  Now, 
I  am  not  arguing  in  a  court  of  law ;  and  my  ptCTpose  would  be 
gxievouBly  miBunderetood  if  what  I  say  shonld  be  taken  as  in- 
tended for  an  assertion  of  the  fact.  Neither  of  facts,  nor  of  stat- 
utory and  demandable  rights  do  I  speak  :  but  exclusively  of  the 
State  according  to  the  idea.  And  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of 
the  State  I  do  not  hesitate  to  answer  that  the  legitimate  objects 
of  ts  power  compose  ^11  the  interests  and  cojiceins  of  the  propn 
etage  both  landed  and  pertonal  and  whether  mheritablj  i  ested 
m  the  hueigp  or  m  the  individual  citizen  ind  these  alone 
Even  in.  the  lives  ^nd  limbs  of  the  heges  the  Kmg  as  the  head 
and  arm  of  the  btatc  has  an  interest  of  ptopeity  and  m  any 
tiespiss  against  them  the  King  tppears  as  plaintiff 

The  chief  object  for  which  men  who  iiom  the  beginning  ex 
isted  as  a  socl^l  bond  fir^t  formed  themselves  into  a  state  an  1  on 
the  social  supei  induced  the  pohtical  lelation  was  not  the  pri 
taction  of  their  lives  but  of  their  property.  The  natural  man  is 
too  proud  an  animal  to  admit  that  he  needs  any  other  protection 
for  his  life  than  what  his  own  courage  and  that  of  his  clan  can 
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bestow.  "Where  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  has  precluded 
ill  property  but  peraonal  and  admitted  that  only  in  it^  simplest 
forms  as  lu  Greenland  for  instance  — theie  men  remain  m  the 
domestic  state  and  lorm  neighborhoods  not  governments  And 
in  North  Ameiica  the  chiefs  appear  to  eieicibe  government  m 
tho  e  tnbes  onlj  whiph  possess  jndividual  landed  piopeitj 
Among  the  ie?t  the  chioi  is  the  gtiieral  a  leadei  m  wai  not  a 
magistiate  Ti  propeity  and  to  its  necessary  inequalities  must 
be  referred  all  iraman  laws  that  would  not  be  laws  without  and 
independent  of  any  conventional  enaitment  that  is  all  btate 
legislation  * 

Next  cornea  the  King  is  the  head  of  the  National  Chunh  or 
Cletisy  and  the  piuteotoi  and  supieme  trustee  of  the  Nitionalt\ 
the  poller  of  the  same  in  lelation  to  its  proper  objects  bi-ing  e\ 
ercised  by  the  King  and  the  Houses  of  Convocation,  of  which,  as 
before  of  the  State,  the  King  is  the  head  and  arm.  And  here  if 
it  had  been  my  purpose  to  enter  at  once  on  the  development  of 
this  position,  together  with  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it, 
I  should  need  with  increased  etmestneas  remind  the  reader  that 
I  am  neither  describing-  what  tho  National  Church  now  is,  nor 
defermining  what  it  ought  to  be  My  "Statements  respect  the  idea 
alone  as  deduced  from  its  oiiginal  purpose  and  ultimate  aim  ;  and 
of  the  idea  only  must  my  asseitiona  be  understood.  But  the 
full  exposition  of  this  point  is  not  necessary  for  the  appreciation, 
of  the  late  Bill  which  is  the  subject  of  the  following  part  of  the 
volume.  It  belongs  indeed  to  the  chapter  with  which  1  had  in- 
tended to  conclude  this  volume,  and  which,  should  my  health 
permit,  and  the  circumstances  warrant  it,  it  is  still  my  intention 
to  let  follow  the  present  work — namely,  my  humble  contribution 
toward  an  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  to  be  done  now  ? 
For  the  present,  therefore  it  will  be  sufEcieat  if  I  recall  to  the 
reader's  recollection  that  formerly  the  national  Clori&y  m  the 
two  Houses  of  Convocation  duly  assembled  and  lepiesented 
taxed  theraselves.  But  as  to  the  pioper  objects  on  which  the 
authority  of  the  Convocation  with  the  King  as  its  head  was  to 
be  exercised, — these  the  reader  w  U  himself  without  difficulty 
decipher  by  referring  to -what  baa  been  already  said  respecting 
the  proper  and  distingui*ihmg  ends  and  purposes  of  a.  National 
Church - 

»  See  The  Friead,  11.  p.  165.— Ed. 
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I  pass,  therefore,  at  once  to  the  relations  of  the  Hation  or  tlie 
State  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word  to  the  btate  especiallj  so 
named,  and  to  the  Crown.  And  on  this  subject  again  I  shiU 
confine  myself  to  a  few  important  yet  I  trust  not  common  nor 
obvious,  remarks  respecting  the  conditions  requisite  or  espei,iall\ 
favorable  to  the  health  and  vigor  ot  tho  realm  From  thest 
again  I  separate  those  the  aature  and  importance  of  whii-h  can 


■tlu 


bs 


parisou  of  the  monuHn  twilight  to  a  boiled  lobstei.f  But  the  coi 
respondence  between  the  body  politic  and  tho  body  natural  holds 
even  in  the  detail  of  application.  Lot  it  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  I  espect  to  derive  any  proof  of  my  positions  from  this 
analogy.  My  object  in  thus  prefacing  them  is  answered,  if  I  have 
shown  cause  for  the  use  of  the  physiological  terms  by  which  I 
have  sought  to  render  my  meaning  intelligible. 

The  first  condition  then  required,  in  order  to  a  sound  constitu- 
tion of  the  body  politic,  is  a  due  proportion  of  the  fi;ee  and  per- 
meative  life  and  energy  of  the  nation  to  the  organized  powers 
brought  within  containing  channels.  What  those  vital  forces 
that  seem  to  bear  an  analogy  to  the  imponderahle  agents,  mag- 
netic, or  galvanic,  in  bodies  inorganic,  if  indeed,  they  arc  not  the 
same  in  a  higher  energy  and  under  a  different  law  of  action — 
what  tbese,  I  say,  are  in  the  living  body  in  distinction  from  the 

*  That  namely  of  the  W-oed  {John  i.  1)  for  the  Divine  Alteritj ;  the 
Seui  Alter  et  Idem  of  Philo ;  Beitas  OhJMiiva, 

\  HudibriiB,  pt,  a.  e,  2,  v.  29.— Ja. 
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fluids  ill  the  glands  aad  vessels — the  same,  or  at  least  holding  a, 
like  relatioa,  are  the  indeterminable,  but  yet  actual,  influences 
of  itttellect,  information,  prevailing  principles  and  tendencies  (to 
which  we  must  add  the  influence  of  property,  or  income,  where 
if  exists  without  right  of  suffrage  attached  thereto),  to  the  regu- 
lar, definite,  and  legally  recogniz&d  powers  in  the  body  politic. 
But  as  HO  simile  runs  on  all  four  legs  (nihil  simile  est  idem),  so 
here  the  difference  in  respect  of  the  body  politic  is,  that  in  sundry 
instances  the  former,  that  is,  the  permeative,  species  of  force  is 
capable  of  being  converted,  into  the  latter,  of  feeing  as  it  were 
organised  and  rendered  a  part  of  the  vascular  system,  by  attach- 
ing a  measured  and  determinate  political  right  or  privilege 
thereto. 

What  the  exact  proportion,  however,  of  the  two  kinds  of  force 
should  be,  it  is  irapossible  to  predetermine.  But  the  existence  of 
a  disproportion  is  sure  to  be  detected  sooner  or  later  by  the  effects. 
Thus:  the  ancient  Greek  democracies,  the  hot-beds  of  art,  science, 
genius,  and  civilization,  fell  into  dissolution  from  the  excess  of  the 
former,  the  permeative  power  deranging  the  functions,  and  by 
explosions  shattering  the  M^anie  structures,  which  they  should 
have  enlivened.  On  the  contrary,  the  Republic  of  Venice  fell  by 
the  conteary  extremes.  For  tliere  aU  political  power  was  con- 
fined to  the  determinate  vessels,  and  these  becoming  more  and 
m.ore  rigid,  evea  to  an  ossification  of  the  arteries,  the  State,  in 
which  the  people  were  nothing,  lost  all  power  of  resistance  ad 

Under  this  head,  in  short,  there  are  three  possible  sorts  of  mal- 
formation to  be  noticed.  The  first  is,  the  adjunction  or  concession 
of  direct  political  power  to  personal  force  and  influence,  whether 
physical  or  intellectual,  existing  in  classes  or  aggregates  of  indi- 
viduals, without  those  fixed  or  tangible  possessions,  freehold, 
copyhold,  or  leasehold,  in  land,  house,  or  stock.  The  power 
resulting  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  skill,  and  from  the 
supeno    develop    ent  ot  the    nde  ■standing  is,  doubtless,  of  a  far 

obler  I  nd  tl  a  ne  e  phys  cal  st  ength  and  fierceness ;  the  one 
be  ng  pecu  a  o  the  ami  al  on  the  other  commoa  to  him  with 
the  bear  the  buflaio  a  d  the  mastiff.  And  if  superior  talenfei, 
and  he  me  e  pos,  ea^  on  of  k  owkdges,  such  as  can  be  learned  at 
Mecl  a      s  I  st  u  on      ve  e    eoularly  accompanied  with  a  will 

n  !        ony        h    h       a         %  d  a  consequent  subordination  of 
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tke  appetiteB  and  passions  to  the  nltimate  ends  of  our  being  ; — if 
intellectual  gifts  and  attainments  were  infallible  signs  of  wisdom 
and  goodness  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  knowing  and  clever 
were  always  rational ;— if  the  mere  facts  of  science  conferred  or 
superseded  the  softening  humanizing  influences  of  the  moral 
world,  that  habitual  preaeuco  of  the  beautiful  or  the  seemly,  and 
that  exemption  from  all  familiarity  with  the  gross,  the  mean, 
and  the  disorderly,  whether  in  look  or  language,  or  in  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  in  which  the  main  efficacy  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion consislfi ; — and  if,  lastly,  these  acquirements  and  powers  of 
tJie  understanding  cotdd  be  shared  equally  by  the  whole  class, 
and  did  not,  as  by  a  necessity  of  nature  they  ever  must  do,  fall 
to  the  lot  of  two  or  three  m  tach  several  group,  club,  or  neigh- 
borhood ; — then,  indeed,  bj  aji  enlargement  of  the  Chinese  sys- 

m  p         al  p  migh   n      m         y  b  d        h. 

or        n         p  vil  iL  ha         pas        h        h  n 

h    nati    al  Is        huh  nyp  ''"■'^ 

h    e  fii  temn      a  d    ad        fib  a  g 

p    p  rty    by  wh         h         iz  n    nh  nd  b       <^ 


CuihBah       naryfah  pp  mb 

m  y         mdhpaa  nwib  — 

the  requisite  means  of  mtellectual  development  and  growth  should 
be  withholden  from  any  native  of  the  soil,  which  it  was  at  allj 
tunes  wicked  to  wish,  and  which  it  would  be  now  siUy  to  attempt 
but  that  the  gifts  of  the  understanding  whether  the  boon  of  a 
genial  nature,  or  the  reward  of  more  persistent  application,  should 
be  allowed  fair  play  in  the  acquiring  of  that  proprietorship,  to 
which  a  oertain  portion  of  political  power  belongs  as  its  proper 
function.  For  in  this  way  there  is  at  least  a  strong  probability 
that  intellectual  power  will  be  armed  with  political  power,  only 
where  it  has  previously  been  combined  with  and  guarded  by  the 
moral  qualities  of  prudence,  industry,  and  self  control.  And  this 
is  the  first  of  the  three  kinds  of  mal- organization  in  a  state; — 
namely,  direct  political  power  without  cognizable  possession. 

The  second  is,  the  exclusion  of  any  class  or  numerous  body  of 
individuals,  who  have  notoriously  risen  into  possession,  and  the 
influence  inevitably  connected  with  known  possession,  under  pre- 
s  that  do  not  directly  or  essentially  affect  the 
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character  of  the  individuals  as  citizens,  or  absolutely  disqualify 
thom  for  tlie  performance  of  civic  duties.  Imperfect,  yet  oppres- 
sive and  iiTitating,  Egatures  these  that  peril  the  trunk,  the  circu- 
lating current  of  which  they  -woiiia  withiold,  even  more  than  the 
limb  which  they  would  fain  excommunicate. 

The  third  and  last  is,  a  gross  incorrespondency,  in  relation  to 
our  own  country,  of  the  proportion  of  the  antagonist  interests  of 
the  body  politic  in  the  representative  body,  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  to  the  actual  proportion  of  the  same  interests  and  of 
the  public  influence  exerted  by  the  same  in  the  nation  at  large. 
Whether  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  revolution  which  has 
transferred  to  the  magnates  of  the  landed  interest  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  that  borough  representation  which  was  to  have  been  its 
counterbalance ;  whether  the  same  causes  which  have  deranged 
the  equiUbrium  of  the  landed  and  the  "moneyed  interests  in  the 

*  Moneyed,  used  arbitrarily,  as  in  preeediog  pagas  the  words,  Personal 
and  Independent,  from  my  inaWKty  to  find  any  one  self-inter  pretiug  word, 
that  ■would  serve  for  the  generic  name  of  the  four  olaBses,  on  ■wMch  I  haye 
stated  the  iaterest  of  progresaion  more  eapeeiaUy  to  depend,  and  with  it 
the  freedom  which  ie  the  indiapeuaaMe  comiition  .^  propelling  force  of  all 
national  progress :  eran  as  the  couilter-pale,  the  other  great  interest  of  the 
body  politio,  its  permaaeney,  is  more  especially  oommitted  to  tlie  Janded 
order,  as  ito  natural  guardian  and  depository.  I  have  therefore  had  reeoacse 
to  fhe  cauTeaient  figure  of  speech,  by  which  a  conspicuous  part  or  feature 
of  a  aubjeot  ia  used  to  express  fcte  whole ;  and  tlie  reader  will  be  bo  good  as 
to  uoderatand,  that  the  moneyed  order  in  thia  place  comprcheuds  aud  stands 
for  the  commeroial,  maoufacturiDg,  distributive,  aud  profeaaional  classes  of 
the  immunity. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  an  aecideat  placed  in  my  hand  a  work  of  which, 
from  my  very  limited  opportunities  of  seeing  osw  publioationa,  I  had  never 
before  heard, — Mr.  Crawturd's  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago — the 
work  of  ft  wise  as  well  aa  of  an  able  aud  well-informed  man.  Need  1  add 
that  it  waa  no  ordinary  gratification  to  find  that  in  respect  of  certain  promi- 
nent poaitions,  maintained  in  thia  volume,  I  had  unconsciously  been  fighting 
behind  the  shield  of  one  whom  I  deem  it  an  honor  to  follow.  But  the  sheets 
containing  the  passages  having  been  printed  off,  I  avail  myself  of  this  note 
to  insert  the  senteooea  from  Mr.  Crawfurd's  History,  rather  than  loae  the 
eoofirmation  which  a  coincidenee  with  so  high  an  authority  has  produced 
oo  my  own  mind,  and  the  additional  weight  which  my  sentiments  will  re 
oeive  in  the  jadgraent  of  others.  The  first  of  the  two  extracts  the  reader 
will  consider  as  annexed  to  pp.  39,  40  of  this  volnme ;  the  second  ta  the 
paragraph  (p.  76)  on  the  protection  of  property,  as  the  end  chiefly  pro- 
posed in  the  formation  of  a  fixed  goveronient,  quoted  from  a  work  of  my 
own,  published  ten  or  eleven  years  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Orawfurd's 
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Legislature  have  not  likewise  deranged  the  balance  between  the 
two  unequal  divisions  of  the  landed  interest  itself,  namely,  the 
Major  Barons,  or  great  land-ownere,  with  or  without  title,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  agricultural  community,  and  thus  given  to 
the  leal  or  imagined  interests  of  the  comparatively  few  the  im- 
posing name  of  the  interest  of  the  whole,  the  landed  interest ; — 
these  are  questions,  to  which  the  obdurate  adherence  to  the  jail- 
crowding  game-laws  (which  during  the  reading  of  the  Litany,  I 
have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  include,  by  a  sort  of  sub  ifitd- 
lige,  in  the  petitions— ^oni  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all 
uncharita&leness  ;  from  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death.  Good 
Lord,  deliver-  us .')  to  which  the  old  corn-laws,  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies  from  our  distilleries,  during 
the  war,  against  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  government, 
the  retention  of  the  statutes  against  iisnry,  and  other  points  of 
minor  importance  or  of  less  safe  handling,  may  seem  at  a  first 
view  to  suggest  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  which,  for  rea- 
sons before  assigned,  I  shall  leave  Tmresolved,  content  if  only  I 
have  made  the  principle  itself  intelligible. 

The  following  anecdote,  for  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its 
truth,  and  no  warrant  to  offer  for  its  accuracy,  I  give  not  as  a 
fact  in  proof  of  an  overbalance  of  the  landed  interest,  but  as  an 
indistinctly  remembered  hearsay,  in  elucidation  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  words.     Some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago — for  so  long  I 

History,  wMeh  I  notice  in  order  to  ^ve  tlie  principle  in  question  tlmt  prob- 
ability of  its  being  grounded  in  fact,  whieli  is  derived  from  the  agreement 
of  two  JEdependent  minda.  Tbe  first  exfiaot  Mr.  Orawfurd  introdnfles  bj 
tlie  Femark  that  the  possession  of  wealth,  derived  ^m  a  fertile  soil,  en- 
ooumged  tlie  progress  of  absolute  power  in  Java.    He  then  proceeds — 

ExraADT  I. 
The  devotion  of  a  people  to  agricultural  industry,  by  rendering  them- 
selves mora  tame  and  tlieir  property  more  tangible,  went  still  farther  to- 
wards it:  for  wherever  agriculture  is  the  principal  pursuit,  there  it  may  eer- 
faiuly  be  reckoned,  (bat  the  people  will  be  found  living  under  au  absolute 
government. — Vol.  iii.  p.  34, 

Ektbaot  IL 

la  eases  of  murder,  no  distinction  is  made  (in  the  ancient  laws  of  the 

Indian  Islanders)  between  wilful  murder  and  chance-medley.    It  is  the  loss, 

which  the  family  or  tribe  euatains,  that  is  oonaidered,  and  the  pecuniary 

compeDBatioQ  was  esloalnted  to  make  up  that  loss. — lb.  p.  13E. 
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think  it  must  have  heen,  Binoe  the  circumstance  was  first  related 
to  mo — my  illuatrioua  (alas  !  I  must  add,  I  fear,  my  late)  friend, 
Sii  Humphrey  Davy,  at  Sir  Joseph  Baaks's  request,  analyzed  a 
portion  of  an  East  Indian  iniport,  known  by  the  names  of  outch, 
and  terra  Japonica  ;  hut  which  he  ascertained  t«  be  a  vegetable 
estract,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  pure  tannin :  and  further 
trials,  with  leas  pure  specimens,  still  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  average  product  would  be  seven  parts  in  ten  of  the  tanning 
principle.  This  discovery  was  *communicated  to  the  trade  ;  and 
on  inquiry  made  at  the  India  House,  it  waa  found  that  this  cutch 
could  be  prepared  in  large  quantities,  and  imported  at  a  price 
which,  after  an  ample  profit  to  the  importers,  it  ivould  very  well 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  tanners  to  give.  The  trade  itself,  too, 
was  likely  to  be  greatly  benefited  and  enlarged  by  being  rendered 
less  dependent  on  particular  situations ;  while  the  reduction  of 

*  And  (it  I  recoUeet  right,  though  it  was  not  from  biiu,  that  I  received 
the  anecdote)  by  a  friend  of  Sir  Humphrey's,  whom  I  am  proud  to  (tink 
nij  friend  likewise,  and  by  an  elder  claim;' — a  man  whom  I  have  seen  now 
in  his  harveBt-field,  or  the  mat-tet,  now  in  a  committee-room  with  the  Kok- 
mane  and  Ricardoa  of  the  age ;  at  imother  time  with  Davy,  Wollaston,  and 
the  Wedgewoode ;  now  with  Wordaworth,  Southey,  and  otiaec  friends  not 
unheard  of  in  tie  republic  of  letters  ]  now  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  rich 
and  the  noble,  and  now  presiding  at  the  annual  dinner  of  a  village  benefit 
Bociety ;  and  in  each  seeming  to  be  in  the  very  place  he  was  intended  for, 
Hud  taking  the  part  to  which  his  tastes,  talents,  and  attainments  gave  Mm 
an  admitted  right  And  yet  this  is  not  tie  moat  remarkable,  not  the  indi- 
vidualizmg.  trait  of  my  friend's  character.  It  is  almost  overlooked  in  the 
originality  and  racinesa  of  his  intellect ;  in  the  life,  freehneea  and  practical 
value  of  bb  remarks  and  notices,  truths  plucked  as  they  are  growing,  and 
delivered  to  you  with  tbe  dew  on  them,  the  fkir  earninga  of  an  observing 
eye,  armed  and  kept  on  the  watch  by  tboi^ht  and  meditation ;  and  above 
all,  in  the  integrity  or  entirenesa  of  his  being  {integnan.  ei  sine  cera  vaa), 
the  steadiness  of  his  attachments,  and  the  aolivity  and  peraiatenoy  of  a  be- 
nevolence, which  BO  gradously  pressed  a  warm  temper  into  the  aarvioe  of  a 
yet  warmer  heart  and  so  lights  up  the  little  flaws  and  imperfecUone,  imn- 
dent  to  humanity  in  its  choicest  specimens,  that  were  their  removal  at  the 
option  of  his  friends  (and  few  have,  or  deserve  to  have  so  many),  not  a  taan 
among  them  but  would  vote  for  leaving  him  as  he  is. 

This  ia  a  note  digressive ;  but,  as  the  height  of  the  oifenoe  is,  that  the 
garnish  is  too  good  for  the  dish,  I  ahall  confine  ray  apology  to  a  confession 
of  the  faults 

'  The  late  excellent  Tboraas  Poole  of  Nether  Stowey,  Someraet—J'!/. 
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the  puce  at  which  it  could  he  offered  to  the  foreign,  e 
acting  in  CO! ij unction  with  the  universally  admitted  supeviority 
of  the  linghah  leithei  might  he  reasoaahly  calculated  on  as  eii- 
abhug  ub  to  Tindeiaell  our  foreign  iivals  in  their  own  markets. 
Accordmgly  an  offer  wab  made  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
persons  mterobted  m  the  leather  tiade  to  purchase,  at  any  price 
beioM  the  sum  that  had  been  stated  to  them  as  the  highest  or 
evtieme  pnce  as  large  i  quantity  as  it  was  probable  that  the 
Company  would  hnd  it  feitible  or  convenient  to  import  in  the 
hr-t  instance  Well '  the  ships  went  out,  and  the  ships  returned, 
again  and  again  :  and  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  said  de- 
sideratum appearing  among  the  imports,  enough  only  being  iro- 
ported  to  meet  the  former  demand  of  the  druggists,  and  (it  is 
whispered)  of  certain  ingenions  transmutera  of  Bohea  into  Hyson, 
— my  memory  does  not  enable  me  to  determine  whether  the  in- 
quiry into  the  occasion  of  this  disappointment  was  made,  or 
whether  it  was  anticipated  by  a  discovery  that  it  would  be  useless. 
But  it  was  generally  understood  that  tho  tanners  had  not  been 
the  only  persons,  whose  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  quali- 
ties of  the  article,  and  the  consequences  of  its  importation ;  and 
that  a  very  intelligible  hint  had  been  given  to  persons  of  known 
influence  in  Leadenhall-street,  that  in  case  any  such  importation 
were  allowed,  tho  East  India  Company  must  not  expect  any  sup- 
port from  the  landed  interest  in  Pathament  at  the  next  renewal, 
or  motion  for  the  renewal  of  their  Charter.  The  East  India 
Company  might  reduce  the  price  of  bark,  one  half  or  more  ;  and 
.  the  British  navy,  and  the  grandsons  of  our  present  senators,  might 
thank  them  for  thousands  and  myriads  of  noble  oaks,  leil  imstript 
in  consequence — this  may  be  true ;  but  no  less  true  is  it,  that  the 
free  metohants  would  soon  reduce  the  price  of  good  tea  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  monopolists  ought  to  have  a  feeling  for  each 
other. 
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So  much  in  esplanatioii  of  the  first  of  the  two  conditions*  of 
the  health  and  vigor  of  a  liody  politic  ;  and  faj  more,  I  must  con- 
fess, thatt  I  had  myself  reckoned  on.  I  wiU  endeavor  to  iadera- 
nify  the  reader  by  despatching  the  second  in  a  few  sentences, 
which  could  not  so  easily  have  heen  accomplished  without  the 
explanations  given  in.  the  preceding  paragraphs.  For  as  we  have 
found  the  first  condition  in  the  due  proportion  of  the  free  and  per- 
meative  life  of  the  state  to  the  powers  organized,  and  severally 
determined  by  their  appropriate  containing  or  conducting  nerves, 
or  vessels ;  the  second  condition  is  a  due  proportion  of  the  poten- 
tial, that  is,  latent  or  dormant  power  to  the  actual  power.  In  the 
first  condition,  both  powers  alike  arp  awake  and  in  act.  The 
balance  is  produced  by  the  polarization  of  the  actual  power,  that 
is,  the  opposition  of  the  actual  power  organized  to  the  actual 
power  free  and  permeating  the  organs.  la  the  second,  the  actual 
power,  in  toto,  is  opposed  to  the  potential.  It  has  been  frequently 
and  truly  observed  that  in  England,  where  the  ground  plan,  the 
skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  the  government  is  a  monarchy,  at  once 
buttressed  and  limited  by  the  aristocracy  (the  assertions  of  its 
popular  character  finding  a  better  support  in  the  harangues  and 
theories  of  popular  men,  than  in  state-documents  and  the  records 
of  dear  history),  a  far  greater  degree  of  liberty  is,  and  long  has 
been,  enjoyed  than  ever  existed  in  the  ostensibly  freest,  that  is, 
most  depiocratic  commonwealths  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times  ; — 
greater,  indeed,  and  with  a  more  decisive  predominance  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom  than  the  wisest  and  most  philanthropic  states- 
men of  antiquity,  or  than  the  great  Coramonwealth's-men  (the 
stars  of  that  narrow  interspace  of  blue  sky  between  the  black 
*  See  anie,  p.  78,--M 
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clouds  of  the  fivst  and  second  Charles's  reigns),  believed  compat- 
ible, the  cue  with  the  safety  of  the  State,  the  other  with  the  in- 
terests of  morality. 

Yes  !  for  little  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  Englishmen,  have 
collectively  and  individually  lived  and  acted  with  fewer  restraints 
on  their  free  agency  than  the  citizens  of  any  known*  republic, 
past  or  present.  The  fact  ia  certain.  It  has  been  often  boasted 
of,  hut  never,  I  think,  clearly  explained.  The  solution  must,  it 
is  obvious  be  Bought  for  in  the  combination  of  circumstances  to 
which  wwth  sulpnl  fa  If  IngCnttt 
and  the  f  11  win     vill  I  h  li  b     f      d  th    n    m  f   I 

fact  in  qu    t   n      E  t    n  1^  a     d  g      1    m    h        hi 

e^mphfi  ataAdmah        pbl  d  bsltnn 

archy  a<>T       n  tl        tl  at    n  b  tl    all      th        ti  p    pi 

delegat  t  wh  1  p  w  N  th  ng  1  ft  b  ir  th  g  ui 
fared  to  m  n  tl  d  a  un  1  d  d  nly  k  wled  d  as 
an  existi  g  y  t  nd  t    m  a  bl        h      A  C    lEt  t  t  h    tat 

can  scar  ly  b  d  t  poas  sa  Tl  wh  1  w  11  1  the  h  dy  poll 
tic  is  in  act  at  every  moment.  But  in  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land according  to  the  idea  (which  in  this  instance  baa  demon- 
strated its  actuality  by  its  practical  influence,  and  this  too  though 
counter-worked  by  fashionable  errors  and  maxims,  that  left  their 
validity  behind  in  the  law-courts,  from  which  they  were  borrowed) 
the  nation  has  delegated  its  power,  not  without  measure  and  cir- 
cumscription, whether  in  respect  of  the  duration  of  the  trust,  or 
of  the  particular  interests  intrusted. 

The  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  in  the  mouth  of  a  lawyer,  and 
understood  exdusivoly  of  the  restraints  and  remedies  within  the 
competence  of  our  law-courts,  is  objectionable  pnly  as  bombast. 
It  is  but  a  puiEng  pompous  way  of  stating  a  plain  matter  of  fact. 
Yet  in  the  times  preceding  the  Restoration  even  this  was  not  uni- 
versally admitted.  And  it  is  not  without  a  fair  show  of  reason 
that  the  shrewd  and  learned  author  of  "  The  Royalist's  Defence," 

*  It  will  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  United  States  of  Urath  America 
flhould  have  been  excepted.  But  the  identity  of  stock,  language,  customs, 
manncTB,  and  laws  scarcely  allows  me  to  eoosider  this  an  exception  :  even 
though  it  were  quite  certain  both  that  it  is  and  that  it  will  continue  such. 
It  was,  at  all  events,  a  remark  worth  remembering,  which  I  once  heard  from 
a  traveller  (a  prejudiced  one,  I  must  admit),  that  where  every  man  may 
take  libcrtiea,  there  is  little  liberty  for  any  man ; — or,  that  where  every 
man  takes  liberties,  oo  man  can  enjoy  any. 
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ited  in  tke  year  1648  (a  tract  of  172  pages,  small  quarto, 
a  which  I  now  transcribe),  thus  sums  up  his  argument  and 


"  Upon  the  whole  matter  clear  it  is,  the  Parliament  itself  (that 
is,  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  Commons)  although  unanifnously 
consenting-,  are  not  boundless  ;  the  Judges  of  the  realm  by  the 
iiindamental  law  of  England  have  power  to  determine  which 
Acts  of  Parliaments  are  binding  and  which  void,"  p.  48. — That 
a  unanimous  declaration  of  the  Judges  of  the  realm  that  any 
given  Act  of  Parliament  waa  against  right  reason  and  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land  (that  is,  th  t  tif        f  th         Im) 
would  render  such  Act  null  and  v   d      as  1     h     d  d 
want  defenders  among  the  lawye      f  1 1      m        Ad 
of  society  in  ■which  the  eompet    tlj     nf  m  d       d  mfl 
members  of  the  community  (the               1     1      y  n  1  led) 
scarcely  perhaps  trebled  the  aan  b       f  h    m     b        f  h 
Houses,  and  Parliaments  were  so    f  n     m\l       y  f 
a  victorious  party  rather  than  r  p    =e                 f    h    &           h 
right  and  power  here  -asserted  migh  h        b    a  wi                d 
the  judges  of  the  realm  :  and  wih       1          qlwsd            d 
change  of  circumstances,  has  the  n  h   b            ff     d      f 
abeyance.      "  Therefore  let  the  p          j      f  P    1                b      1 
highest  and  uttermost,  beyond  whi  h                f  1  w  1    k    1 
and  within  the  sphere  of  the  Courts  quicquid  Rex  cum  Parlia- 
mento  voluit,  fatuTn  sit.'" 

But  if  the  strutting  phrase  be  taken,  as  from  sundry  recent 
speeches  respecting  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the  realm  it 
may  he  reasonably  inferred  that  it  has  been  taken,  that  is,  abso- 
lutely, and  in  reference,  not  to  our  courts  of  law  exclusiTely,  but 
to  the  nation,  to  England  with  all  her  venerable  heir-looms,  and 
with  all  her  germs  of  reversionary  wealth, — thus  used  and  under- 
stood, the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  is  an  hyperbole  that  would 
contain  mischief  in  it,  were  it  only  that  it  tends  to  provoke  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  materials  of  the  joint-stock  company,  to 
which  so  terrific  an  attribute  belongs,  and  the  competence  of  the 
shareholders  in  this  earthly  omnipotence  to  exercise  the  same. 
And  on  this  head  the  observations  and  descriptive  statements 
given  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  old  tract,  just  cited,  retain  all 
their  force  ;  or  if  any  have  fallen  off.  their  place  has  been  abun- 
dantly filled  up  by  new  growths.      The  degree  and  sort  of  know!- 
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edge,  talent,  probity,  and  prescience,  ■wHch.  it  -would  be  only  too 
easy,  ■were  it  not  too  iavidioua,  to  prove  from  acts  and  measures 
presented  by  tke  history  of  the  last  half-century,  are  but  scaat 
measure  even  when  exerted  within  the  sphere  and  ciicuBiecrip- 
tion  oT  the  constitution,  and  on  the  matters  properly  and  pecu- 
liarly appertaining  to  the  State  acoordingto  the  idea  ; — ^this  por- 
tion of  moral  and  mental  endownieat  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
plusquam-gigaatic  height  and  amplitude  of  power,  implied  in  the 
unquaiified  use  of  the  phrase,  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  and 
with  its  dwarfdom  intensified  by  the  contrast,  would  threaten  to 
distort  the  countenance  of  truth  itself  with  the  sardonic  laugh  of 

The  non-resistance  of  successive  generations  baa  ever  beeui  and 
■with  evident  reason,  deemed  equivalent  to  a  tacit  consent,  on  tie 
part  of  the  nation,  and  as  finally  legitimating  the  act  thus  ac- 
quiesced in,  however  great  the  dereliction  of  principle,  and  breach 
oi'  trust,  the  original  enactment  may  have  been.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  without  offence  I  may  venture  to  designate  the  Sep- 
tennial Act  as  an  act  of  usurpation,  tenfold  more  dangerous  to 
the  true  liberty  of  the  nation  than  the  pretext  for  the  measure, 
namely,  the  apprehended  Jacobite  leaven  from  a  new  election, 
was  at  all  likely  to  have  proved  :  and  I  repeat  the  conviction 
which  I  have  expressed  in  reference  to  the  practical  suppreseion 
of  the  Convocation,  that  no  great  principle  was  ever  invaded  or 
trampled  on,  that  did  not  sooner  or  later  avenge  itself  on  the 
country,  and  even  on  the  governing  classes  themselves,  by  the 
consequeilce  of  the  precedent.  The  statesman  who  has  not 
learned  this  from  history  has  missed  its  most  valuable  result, 
and  might  in  my  opinion  as  profitably,  and  far  more  delightfully, 
Lave  devoted  his  hours  of  study  to  Sir  "Walter  Scott's  Novela.f 

*  I  have  not  io  my  poBseBsion  the  mormag  paper  io  which  I  read  it,  or 
I  should  ■with  great  pleasure  transcribe  an  admirable  passage  from  the 
present  King  of  Sweden's  Address  to  the  Storthing,  or  Parliament  of  Nor- 
way, on  the  necessary  limits  of  Parliamentary  power,  oonsiateotly  ■with  the 
existence  of  a  eoostitution.  But  I  eau  with  oonfidenoe  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Bpeedi,  as  worthy  of  an  Alfred.  Every  thing  indeed  that  1  have  heai'd 
or  read  of  this  sovereign,  has  contributed  to  the  impression  oo  my  mind, 
tliat  be  is  a  good  and  a  wise  man,  and  worthy  to  be  the  ting  of  a  virtuous 
people,  the  purest  apeeimeo  of  the  Oothic  race, 

f  This  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  these  fasdnatiog  volumes  had 
been  reoommanded  aa  a  substitute  for  history — a  ground  of  reconimeoda- 
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does  my  p  a  e  t       rp  in 

emplify  the  1  m  g       m 

power,  a.  due  p        rt 
stated  as  the  sec  h 

politic,  ly  an  i  la  di  m 

the  following  se  m  in 

the  occasion  of  t  T  se    — 

not  contained  w  hi  m     ai         m  ta 

manifestations  b  tm  pr 

and  then  only  t  co  vui     m  ts 

the  predisposing  g     ff    ta  p  ifl 

mind  and  energy 

they  have  made  p 

which  is  the  vo  —  rm  ( 

that  is  the  sabje  ) 

■working  as   an 

epochs  of  growth  ta  mm  m 

ter  foi  verse  tlia  i  for    ob        g  m      ,—  •    Y       y  eq 

piomise  and  for  the  amusement  of  the  leadei  sum  up  m  the 
rhyiHing  piose  of  an  old  Puiitin  poet  consigned  to  contempt  hy 
Ml  Pope  but  who=e  wxitmgs  with  ill  then  hanen  flats  and 
dubblmg  common  pkoe  contain  noblei  pnnwples  profcunder 
truths  and  moie  that  la  piopeily  and  pecuharly  poetic  than  ire 
to  he  found  m  his  own  works  *  The  passage  m  question  how 
ever  I  found  occupjing  the  list  pige  on  i  fl\ina;  sheet  ot  foui 
leaves  entitled  England  s  Misery  and  Remedy  m  a  judiaous 

turn,  to  whioh  I  could  not  conaoieatioaBly  aceede;  though  boiiib  hall-doxeo 
of  these  NoTels,  Trith  a  perfect  reeolleotion  of  the  contents  of  e¥erj  page,  1 
read  over  more  often  in  the  coarse  of  a  year  tlifln  I  can  honeetly  put  down 
to  my  own  eradit. 

*  If  it  were  asked  whether  I  consider  the  works  of  the  one  of  equsl  value 
with  those  of  the  -oUior,  or  hold  Gfeorge  Withers  to  be  as  great  a  writer  as 
Alexander  Pope, — my  enswer  woald  be  that  I  am  as  little  liiely  to  do  so, 
as  the  querist  would  be  to  pot  no  greater  value  on  a  highly  wrought  vase 
of  pure  silver  from  the  hand  of  a  master,  than  of  an  equal  weight  of  copper 
□re  that  wntaiued  a  small  per  eentage  of  separable  gold  eeattered  through 
it.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  in  the  passage  hei-e  eited, 
the  "  State"  is  need  in  the  largeet  boubg.  and  as  sjnonymona  with  the  realm; 
or  entire  body  politio,  including  Ohnroli  nod  State  in  tlie  naiTOwer  and 
speeial  sense  of  the  latter  terin. 
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Letter  from  an  Utter- Barrister  to  his  Special  Friend,  concern- 
ing Ideut-CoL  lAlbv/rne's  Impri&oriinent  in  Newgate;  and  I 
beg  leave  to  boirrow  the  introduction,  together  with  the  extract, 
or  that  part  at  least,  which  siiited  my  purpose. 

"  Christian  Reader,  having  a  vacant  place  for  some  few  lines, 
I  have  made  bold  to  nae  some  of  Major  George  "Withers  his 
verses  out  of  Vox  Padfica,  page  199. 

"  Let  not  your  King  and  Parliaraeat  in  one, 
Much  less  apart,  miBtakB  themselves  for  that 
Wbioli  is  most  wortlij  to  he  thoviglit  apon ; 
Nor  tbiiii  thej  are,  casentially,  the  State. 
Let  them  not  fancy,  that  th'  authority 
And  privileges  upon  them  beetown, 
Oonferr'd  are  to  set  up  a  majesty, 
A  power,  or  a  glory,  of  their  own  I 
But  let  them  know,  'twas  for  a  deeper  life, 

Wtioh  they  but  represent , 

Hbaii  th^e's  on  earUi  a  yet  auguster  thing, 
Yeil'd  Xbo'  it  be,  than  Parliament  and  Eiug." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    PREOEDINQ    POSITION    EXEMPLIFIED. THE    OHJGIN  AND    MEAN- 
IMG    OP    THE    COEONATION    OATH,  IN    KE9PECT   OP  THE    KATIONAL 
»  WHAT  ITS  MORAL  OBLIGATION  0 


Akd  here  again  the  "  Royalist's  Defence"  furnishes  me  with 
the  introductory  paragraph :  and  I  am  always  glad  to  find  in  the 
words  of  an  elder  writer,  what  I  must  otherwise  have  said  in  my 
own  person — otivm  siinul  et  auctoritatem. 

"  All  Englishmen  grant,  that  arbitraiy  power  is  destructive  of 
the  best  purposes  for  which  power  is  conferred  i  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  it  has  been  shown,  that  to  give  an  unlimited  au- 
thority over  the  fundamental  laws  and  rights  of  the  nation,  even 
to  the  King  and  two  Houses  of  Parliament  jointly,  though  nothing 
so  bad  as  to  have  this  boundleaa  power  in  the  King  alone,  or  in 
the  Parliament  alone,  were  nevertheless  to  deprive  Englishmen 
of  the  security  from  arbitrary  power,  which  is  their  birth-right. 
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"  Upon,  perusal  of  former  statutes  it  appears,  that  the  members 
of  hoth  Houses  have  been  frequently  drawn  to  consent,  not  only 
to  things  prejudicial  to  the  Commoawealth,  but  (even  in.  matters 
of  greatest  weight),  to  alter  and  contradict  what  formerly  them- 
selvea  had  agreed  to,  and  that,  as  it  happened  to  please  the  fancy 
.  of  the  present  Prince,  or  to  suit  the  passions  and  interests  of  a 
prevailing  faction.  "Witness  the  statute  by  which  it  was  enacted 
that  the  proclamation  of  King  Henry  VIII.  should  be  equivalent 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  another  declaring  both  Mary  and  Eliz- 
abeth bastards  ;  and  a  third  statute  empowering  the  King  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Crown  of  England  by  will  and  testament.  Add  to 
these  the  several  statutes  in  the  times  of  King  Henry  VIII,  and 
Edward  VI.  Q,Tieen  Mary,  and  Q,ueen  Ehzaboth,  setting  up  and 
pulling  dovm  each  other's  religion,  every  one  of  tliem  condemn- 
ing even  to  death  the  profession  of  the  one  before  established." — 
Royalist's  Defence,  p.  41. 

So  far  my  anonymous  author,  evidently  an  old  Tory  lawyer  of 
the  genuine  breed,  too  enlighlcned  to  obfuscate  and  incense- 
blacken  the  shrine,  through  which  the  kingly  idea  should  be 
translucent,  into  an  idol  to  be  worshiped  in  its  own  right ;  but 
who,  considering  both  the  reignirCg  Sovereign  and  the  Houses,  as 
limited  and  representative  functionaries,  thought  he  saw  reason,  , 
in  some  few  cases,  to  place  more  confidence  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  ;  while  there  were  points,  which  he  wished  as  little 
as  possible  to  trust  to  either.  With  this  experience,  however,  as 
above  stated  {and  it  would  not  be  difKcult  to  increase  the  cata- 
logue), can  we  w  w  sick  of  Parliamen- 
tary religions  ; — c  t  last  awake  and  be- 
come operative,  1  ned  their  humanity 
and  involved  yet  of  the  citizen  to  the 
State,  duties  mors  privileges,  while  yet 
it  stood  in  closest  vil  duties  and  rights, 
as  their  indispen  secure  ground — ^that 
this  was  not  a  ma  'n,  off  or  on,  by  fluc- 
tuating majorities  us  an  inheritance  to 
be  left  at  the  dis  '  which  had  so  little 
claim  to  oniniscie  '  a  single  generation, 
but  an  entailed  entons,  to  be  shaped 
and  tw^ted,  pare'  y  any  assemblage  of 
Lords,  Knights,  an                                             ing  ; — men  perfectly 
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comjctLiit  it  nia\  he  to  tin,  jrotectRii  aud  man igement  of  those 
mteresta  in.  ■wliicli  as  liTving  so  large  a  stilie  they  may  be  rea- 
sonably piesumed  to  ieel  a  sincere  and  Iivoiy  concern,  but  who, 
the  eiperience  of  ages  might  ttacli  us  are  not  the  class  of  per- 
sons ra.ost  likely  to  btudy  oi  feel  i  deep  concern  in  the  interests 
heie  spoken  of  in  eithei  eewe  of  the  teim  Lhurch  ; — that  is, 
■whether  the  intoicsts  he  oi  a  kingdom  net  of  the  world,  or  those 
of  in  estite  of  the  realm  and  a  constituent  part  therefore,  of  the 
same  8j  stem  with  the  State  tho  igh  a=  the  opposite  pole.  The 
results  at  all  events  have  been  such  whenei  er  the  representa- 
tives of  the  one  ha^  e  assumed  the  direct  control  of  the  other,  as 
cave  o:,casion  long  ago  to  the  rhyming  couplet  quoted  as  prover- 
bial by  Luther . — 

Cum  iHwe  simatur,  ciem  Damon  ad  aslra  levalur, 
ISmc  clero  laiimsfidua  amicus  erit. 

But  if  the  nation  ■willed  to  withdraw  the  religion  of  the  realm 
firom  the  changes  and  re'vwlutions  incident  to  whatever  is  sub- 
jected to  the  suffrages  of  the  representative  assemblies,  whether 
of  the  State  or  of  the  Church,  the  trustees  of  the  Proprietage  or 
those  of  the  Wationalty,  the  first  question  is,  how  this  reservation 
is  to  be  declared  and  by  what  means  to  be  effected  ?  These 
means,  the  security  for  the  permanence  of  the  established  reli- 
gion, must,  it  may  be  foreseen,  be  imperfect ;  for  ■what  can  be 
otherwise  that  depends  on  human  wiO  ?  but  yet  it  may  he  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  declare  ilie  aim  and  intention  of  the  provision. 
Our  ancestors  did  the  best  it  was  in  their  power  to  do.  Know- 
ing by  recent  experience  that  multitudes  never  blush,  that  nu- 
merous assemblies,  however  respectably  composed,  are  not  ex- 
empt from  temporary  hallucinationa  and  the  influences  of  party 
passion  ;  that  there  are  things,  for  the  conservation  of  which — 

Moo  Bafelier  trust  to  lieavea,  than  to  theniBelyes, 
When  least  themselves,  in  storms  of  loud  debate. 
Where  foUy  is  eonta^ous,  and  too  oft 
Even  ■wise  men  leave  their  better  sense  at  home 
To  cbide  and  woodec  at  tliem,  when  returned. 

Knowing  this,  our  ancestors  chose  to  place  their  reliance  on  the 
honor  and  conscience  of  an  individual,  whose  comparative  height, 
it  was  believed,  would  exempt  him  from  the  gusts  and  shifting 
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currents  that  agitate  the  lower  region  of  the  poHtical  atmos- 
phere. Accordingly,  on  a  change  of  dynasty  they  bound  the 
person,  who  had  accepted  the  crown  in  trust, — bound  him  for 
himsolf  and  his  successors  hy  an  oath  to  refuse  his  consent  (with- 
out which  no  change  in  the  existing  law  can  be  effected)  to  any 
measure  subverting  or  tending  to  subvert  the  safety  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  National  Church,  or  which  exposed  the  realm  to 
the  danger  of  a  return  of  that  foreign  usurper,  misnamed  spirit- 
ual, from  which  it  had  with  so  jaany  sacrifices  emancipated  it- 
self. However  imcoiistitiitional  therefore  the  royal  veto  on  a  Bill 
presented  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  may  be  deemed  in  all  or- 
dinary cases,  this  is  clearly  an  exception.  For  it  is  no  additional 
power  conferred  on  the  King ;  but  a  limit  imposed  on  him  by  the 
constitution  itself  for  its  own  safety.  Previously  to  the  ceremo- 
nial act,  which  announces  him  the  only  lawful  and  sovereign 
head  of  both  the  Church  and  the  State,  the  oath  is  administered 
to  him  religiously  as  the  representative  peison  and  crowned  ma- 
jesty of  the  nation.  Eoligiously,  I  say, — for  the  mind  of  the  na- 
tion, existing  only  as  an  idea,  can  act  distinguishably  on  the  ideal 
powers  alone — that  is,  on  the  reason  and  conscience 

It  only  remains  then  to  determmo  ■what  it  is  to  Mhith  the 
Coronation  oath  obliges  the  consc  ence  ot  the  Kmg  And  this 
may  be  best  done  by  considenng  what  in  reason  and  m  conscience 
the  nation  had  a  right  to  imposo  Now  that  the  nation  had  a 
right  to  decide  for  the  King  s  conscience  tnd  reason  and  for  the 
reason  and  consoience  of  all  h  s  successois  and  of  his  and  then 
counsellors  and  ministers  laic  and  ecclesiastic  on  questions  of 
theology,  and  controversies  of  faith  —for  e"\.araple  that  it  is  not 
allowable  in  directing  our  thoughts  to  a  departed  baint  the  Vir 
gin  Mary  for  instance,  to  say,  Ora  pro  nobis,  heata  Virgo,  though 
there  might,  peradventure,  be  no  harm  in  saying,  Chet  pro  no- 
bis, precor,  heata  Yirgo  ;  whether  certain  books  are  to  be  holden 
canonical ;  whether  the  text.  They  shall  be  saved  as  through  fire, 
refers  to  a  purgatorial  process  in  the  body,  or  during  the  interval 
between  its  dissolution  and  the  day  of  judgment ;  whether  the 
words.  This  is  my  body,  are  to  be  understood  literally,  and  if  so, 
whether  it  is  by  consubstantiation  with,  or  transubstantiation  of, 
bread  and  wine  ;  and  that  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, together  with  the  Privy  Councillors  and  all  the  Clergy, 
shall  abjure  and  denounce  the  theory  last  mentioned — this  I  ut- 
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terly  deny.  And  if  this  were  the  \vhole  and  sole  object  and  in- 
tention of  tlia  oath,  however  large  the  numher  might  he  of  the 
persona  who  impoBed  ot  were  notoriously  favorahle  to  the  imposi- 
tion, so  far  from  recognizing  the  nation  in  their  collective  nnni- 
ber,  I  should  regard  them  as  no  other  than  an  aggregate  of  intol- 
erant mortals,  from  bigotry  and  presumption  forgetful  of  their 
fallibility,  and  not  less  ignorant  of  their  own  rights  than  callous 
to  those  of  gueceeding  generations.  If  the  articles  of  faith  therein 
disclaimed  and  denounced  were  the  substance  and  proper  inten- 
tion of  the  oath,  and  not  to  he  understood,  as  in  all  common 
sense  they  ought  to  be^  as  temporary  marks,  because  the  Imown 
accompanim,ents,  of  other  and  legitimate  grounds  of  disqualifica- 
tion ;  and  which  only  in  reference  to  these,  and  only  as  long  as 
they  implied  their  existence,  were  fit  objects  of  political  interfer- 
ence ;  it  wonld  be  as  impossible  for  me,  as  for  the  late  Mr.  Can- 
ning, to  attach  any  such  sanctity  to  the  Coronation  oath  as  should 
prevent  it  from  being  superannuated  in  times  of  clearer  light  and 
less  heat.  But  that  these  theological  articles,  and  tho  open  pro- 
fession of  the  same  by  a  portion  of  tlie  King's  subjeuts  as  parts 
of  their  creed,  are  not  the  evils  which  it  is  the  true  and  legiti- 
mate purpose  of  the  oath  to  preclude,  and  which  constitute  and 
define  its  obligation  on  the  royal  conscience  ;  and  what  the  real 
evils  are,  that  do  indeed  disqualify  for  offices  of  national  trust, 
and  give  the  permanent  obfigatory  character  to  the  engagement 
— ^this, — in  which  I  include  the  exposition  of  the  essential  char- 
acters of  the  Christian  or  Catholic  Church  ;  and  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent Church,  which  assumes  the  n  d  tl  ppb  f  i 
the  premisses  to  an  appreciation  p  pi  f  h  1  B  U 
now  the  law  of  the  land, — will  oc  py  th  m  g  p  t  f 
the  volume. 

And  now  I  may  be  permitted  t    1    k  back    n  th  d  w 

have  passed :  in  the  course  of  whi  h  I  h       pi  ced  b  f       tl 
reader  a  small  part  indeed  of  what        ht    n  t  bl 

be  profitably  said  ;  but  it  is  all  th  t  f  my  p  t  p  irp  I 
deem  it  necessary  to  say  rospectin    th  t    f  tl     fi      th  m 

that  were  to  form  the  subjects  of  tl     first  p    t    fth     1  ttl         k 
But  let  me  avail  myself  of  the  p         t        i     t  mj    p  1  t^ 
the  reader  for  any  extra  trouble  I       y  1  mp      1       h       by 

employing  tbe  same  term,  the  St  t  t  th    gh  1 

flatter  myself  I  have  in  each  inst  g      d  d    t       t    1 
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y  the  possibility  thit  a  mndeiately  attentive  readpr  should 
nndeistand  the  word  in  one  senie  ivhen  I  had  meant  it  in  the 
othei  oi  confoimd  the  btate  as  a  whole  and  compiehending  the 
Church  with  thp  State  as  oni*  of  the  two  constituent  paits  and 
m  (.ontra  distinction  from  the  Lhurch 


BKTEF   HECIPITIL'lTIOM 

First  then  I  have  given  briefly  but  I  trust  with  sufficient 
clearneEs  the  right  idea  of  a  btate  or  body  pohtic  the  woid 
state  being  here  sjnonjmous  with  a  constituted  realm  kingdom 
commonwealth  or  nation  that  is  wheie  the  integral  parts 
classes  or  orders  art,  so  balanced  oi  mterdependeat  as  to  coii 
fititute  more  or  leas  a  laoi-al  unit  an  organic  vhole  and  as 
aiising  out  of  the  idea  of  a  State  I  have  added  the  idea  of  a 
Constitution  aa  thi.  infoiming  principle  of  its  coherence  and 
unity  But  m  applying  tin,  above  to  our  own  kingdom  (and  with 
this  qualihoation  the  rtader  is  lequested  to  understand  me  as, 
speaking  in  all  the  following  remarks),  it  was  necessary  to  observe, 
and  I  willingly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  repeat  the  ob- 
servation,— that  the  Constitution,  in  its  widest  sense  as  the  con- 
stitution of  the  realm,  arose  out  of,  and  in  fact  coiLSisted  in,  the 
co-existence  of  the  constitutional  State  (in  the  second  acceptation 
of  the  term)  with  the  King  as  its  head,  and  of  the  Church,  that 
is,  the  National  Church,  with  the  King  likewise  &s  its  head; 
and  lastly  of  the  King,  as  the  head  and  majesty  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  reader  was  cautioned  therefore  not  to  confoimd  it 
with  either  of  its  constituent  parts ;  that  he  must  first  master 
the  true  idea  of  each  of  these  severally  ;  and  that  in  the  synopsis 
or  conjunction  of  the  three  the  idea  of  the  English  constitution, 
the  constitution  of  the  realm,  v/ill  rise  of  itself  before  him  And 
in  aid  of  this  purpose  and  following  this  g 

cording  to  my  host  judgment,  first,  the  it 

second  or  special  sense  of  the  term  ;  of  tl     S  d 

of  the  two  constituent  orders,  the  Lande  vi  h 
the  Major  Batons,  and  the  Franklins  ;  an  h  P 
ing  of  the  mercantile,  or  commercial,    h     m  g 

distributive  and  the  professional ;  these  t 

to  the  two  great  all-including  interests  of        b        —  d 

namely,  to  the  permanence, — the  Perso  h     p    gi 
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Tke  possessions  of  tiotli  orders,  taken  collectively,  foiin  the*  Pro- 
prietage  of  the  lealm.  In.  contra-distLactioii  from  this,  and  as  my 
second  theme,  I  have  explained  (and  it  being  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  this  work,  moro  diffusely)  the  Nationalty,  its  Nature  and 
purposes,  and  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  its  trustees  and 
functionaries.  In  the  same  sense  in  which  I  at  once  oppose  and 
conjoin  the  Hationalty  to  the  Proprietage  ;  in  the  same  antithesis 
and  conjunction  I  use  and  understand  the  phrase,  Church  and 
State.  Lastly,  I  have  essayed  to  determine  the  eonstitutional 
idea  of  the  Crown,  and  its  relations  to  the  nation,  to  wliich  I  have 
added  a  few  sentences  on  the  relations  of  the  nation  to  the  State.  . 

To  the  completion  of  this  first  part  of  my  undertaking,  two 
subjects  still  remain  to  be  treated  of—and  to  each  of  these  I 
skall  devote  a  small  section  ;  the  title  of  the  first  being,  "  On 
the  idea  of  the  Christian  Church  ;"'  that  of  the  other,  "  On  a 
third  Church  ;"  the  name  of  -wMch  I  withhold  for  tlio  present, 
in  the  expectation  of  deducing  it  by  contrast  from  the  contra- 
distinguishing characters  of  thi)  former. 

*  To  eoayey  liia  raeaoing  pvwasely  is  a  debt  whieU  an  Author  owes  to 
his  readers.  He  therefore  who,  to  escape  the  charge  of  pedantry,  will 
rathac  be  miBimderstood  than  startle  a  festidioos  critic  with  an  unusual 
term,  may  be  compared  to  the  man  who  should  pay  hia  creditor  in  base  or 
counterfeit  eoiu,  when  he  had  gold  or  silver  ingots  in  Ms  poessseion,  to 
the  precise  amount  of  the  debt ;  and  this  under  the  pretence  of  their  ua- 
BhapcIineBB  and  want  of  the  mint  impreasioo. 
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"We  (said  Luther)  tell  our  God  plainly:  If  he  will  have  bis  Church, 
then  he  must  look  iiow  to  mBJDtain  and  defend  it  ;  for  we  can  neither  up- 
hold nor  protect  it.  And  weU  for  ua,  that  it  is  so  I  Tor  in  ease  we  could, 
or  were  able  to  defend  it,  we  should  become  the  proudest  aases  under 
heaven.  Who  is  the  Church's  protector,  that  hafJi  promised  to  be  with 
her  to  tlie  eod,  aud  the  gates  of  bell  shall  not  prevail  against  bor  ?  Kings, 
Diets,  Pmliaments,  Lawyers !  Marry,  no  sucb  cattle." — Luther's  Table  Talk 
Kith  adMtiiins. — Ed. 

The  piaetieal  conclusion  ftora  our  inquiries  respecting  the  origin 
and  idea  of  the  Nationil  Church,  the  paiamount  end  and  pur- 
pose of  which  IS  the  continued  and  piogiessive  civilization  of  the 
coaaaamiy  {emolJtt  moies  nee  timt  e^se  feros),  vraa  this:  that 
though  many  things  may  be  conceived  of  a  tendency  to  diminish 
the  fitaesa  of  particular  men,  or  of  a  paiticular  class,  to  ho  chosen 
as  tnistees  and  ftmctionanea  of  the  m  thoi  gh  there  may  te 
many  points  more  or  lets  adverse  1  h  p  fee  n  of  the  estah- 
lishment ,  there  are  yet  but  tw  b  lu  d  qualifications : 
namely,  allegiaace  to  a  foieign  po\  n      kn  wledgment  of 

any  other  visible  head  of  the  (Jh      h  b  overeign  lord 

the  King  ,  and  compulsory  celibaej  vith,  and  de- 

pendence on  a  foreign  and  ei.tra  n  nil  d  I  now  call  the 
reader  to  a  diffeient  contemplation,  to  the  idea  of  the  Ohtietian 
Ckurch. 

Of  the  Christian  Church,  I  say,  not  of  Christianity.  To  the 
ascertainment  and  enucleation  of  the  latter,  of  the  great  redemp- 
tive process  which  began  in  the  separation  of  light  from  Chaos 
[Hades,  or  the  indistinetion)  and  has  ita  end  in  the  union  of  life 
with  God  the  whole  summer  and  autumn  and  now  commenced 
winter  of  my  hie  have  been  dedicated  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est, 
on  which  alone  I  rest  my  hope  that  I  shall  be  found  not  to  have 
Kved  altogether  m  vain.  Oi  the  Uhristian  Church  only,  and  of 
this  no  further  than  is  necessary  for  the  distinct  understanding 
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of  the  National  Church,  it  is  my  purpose  now  to  Bpeak  :  and  fox 
this  purpose  it  will  be  Bufficient  to  enumerate  the  essential  char- 
acters by  -which  the  Christian  Church  is  distinguished, 

I  — The  Ohiistian  Chtuch  is  not  a  kingdom  realm  Iroyavme) 
or  state  {sensu  latton)  of  the  ivorld  that  is  of  the  aggregate  or 
total  number  of  the  kingdoms  states  lealms  oi  bodies  politic 
(these  words  beu  g  as  far  as  the  present  argument  is  concerned 
peifectly  synonymous)  into  which  civilized  man  is  distr  h  ted 
and  which  eollectl^ely  taken  constitute  tin,  civilized  world 
The  Christian  Church  I  say  is  no  state  k  ngdo  n  oi  realm  of 
this  ■norll  nor  is  it  an  estate  of  any  sich  realm  ki  gdom  oi 
state  but  it  a  the  appointed  opposite  to  them  ^ll  collLctively— 
the  sustaining  correUmg  befnenling  opposite  of  the  TAoiU 
the  compensating  counterforce  to  the  inherent*  and  inevitable 
evils  and  defects  of  the  bttte  as  %  State  and  without  reference 
to  t"  belter  or  worse  construction  as  a  particular  state  while 
whatever  is  beneficent  and  humanizmg  in  the  aims  tendencies 
and  propei  obiects  of  the  State  the  Ohri'^tian  Church  collects  in 
itsell  aa  in  a  focus  to  ridiate  them  lack  in  a  highei  qualify  or 
to  change  the  inetaphoi  it  oomp  etea  ind  stiengthens  the  edifice 
of  the  ^tate  without  interference  oi  '■omm  tfure  in  the  meie 
aetofKymg  and  securing  ita  own  foundations  And  for  these 
services  the  Chutch  of  Christ  asks  of  the  '^tate  neither  w  ages 
nor  digmties  She  asks  only  protection  and  to  be  let  alone 
These  indeed  she  demands  hut  even  the'ie  only  on  the  giound 
that  there  is  i  othing  in  her  constitution  or  m  hei  disciphne  in 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  State  nothing  lesiatent  or 
impe  hmental  to  the  'itate  in  the  exercise  of  its  nghtf  1  powers 
in  the  fulfilment  of  its  appropiiate  duties  or  m  the  effectuat  on 
of  ite  legit  mate  objects      It  s  a  lundamental  prmc  j.le  ot  all  leg  i 

*  It  la  not  w  thout  piin  that  I  have  advance  1  th  a  poa  t  on  w  tbuut  he 
atcompanjiQg  proofa  and  dooumenta  which  it  may  be  thought  to  require, 
and  without  the  duddntioDa  wUeh  I  am  sure  it  deaervea ;  but  wMoh  are 
precluded  alike  by  the  purpose  acd  the  limita  of  the  present  irork.  I  y/iS, 
however,  tate  this  opportunity  of  earnestly  reeommeading  to  suoli  of  mj- 
readera  as  imderatantJ  German,  Leaaing's  ^mtwidFalk:  Gesprache  fiir 
i^ei/mdiirer.  They  will  find  it  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Leipsio  edition  of  Lea- 
Bing'B  Works.  I  tnow  no  finer  example  of  the  point,  el^anoe,  and  exqui- 
site, yet  effbrtlefia,  preeision  and  oonBeiousness  of  Leseiog'a  philosophic  and 
eodtroversial  wi'itiaga.  I  remember  nothiug  that  is  at  once  lilie  tbein,  and 
equal  to  them,  but  the  Provineial  Letters  of  Paaenl. 
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lalioii,  that  the  State  shall  leave  the  largest  portion  of  personal 
free  agency  to  each  of  its  citizens,  that  is  compatible  with  the 
free  agency  of  all,  and  not  subversive  of  the  ends  of  its  own  ex- 
istence as  a  state.  And  though  a  negative,  it  is  a  most  impor- 
tant distinctive,  character  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  she 
asks  nothing  for  her  membei-s  as  Christians,  which  they  are  not 
already  entitled  to  demand  as  citizens  and  subjects. 

II. — The  Christian  Church  is  not  a  secret  community.  In  the 
once  current  {and  well  worthy  to  be  re-issued)  terminology  of 
our  elder  divines,  it  is  objective  in  its  nature  and  purpose,  not 
mystic  or  subjective,  that  is,  not  like  reason  or  the  court  of  con- 
science, existing  only  in  and  for  the  individual.  Consequently 
the  Church  here  spoken  of  is  not  the  kingdom  of  God  which  is 
mthin,  avd  which  cometh  not  with  observation,*  but  is  most 
obaervahle, — a.  dtybwdt  on  a  hill,  and  not  to  be  hid — an  institu- 
tion consisting  of  visible  and  puhUc  communities.  In  one  sen- 
tence it  IS  the  Uhuicb  visible  and  militant  under  Christ,  And 
this  visibility  this  publicity,  is  its  second  distinctive  character. 

m. — The  third  character  reconciles  the  two  preceding  and 
gives  the  condition,  under  which  their  co-existence  in  the .  same 
subject  becomes  possible  Antagonist  forces  are  necessarily  of 
the  same  kind  It  is  an  old  rule  of  logic,  that  only  concerning 
two  subjects  of  the  same  kind  can  it  be  properly  said  that  they 
are  opposites.  Inter  res  heterogeneas  non  daPur  oppositio  ;  that 
is,  contraries  can  not  be  opposites.  Alike  in  the  primary  and  the 
metaphorical  use  of  the  word,  rivals  {Tivale&)  are  those  only  who 
inhabit  the  opposite  banks  of  the  same  stream. 

Now,  in  conformity  to  the  first  character,  the  Christian  Church 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  counterpole  to  any  particular  State, 
the  word  being  here  taken  in  the  largest  sense.  StOl  less  can  it, 
like  the  National  Clerisy,  he  opposed  to  the  State  in  the  narrower 
sense.  The  Christian  Church,  as  such,  has  no  Nationalty  in- 
trusted to  its  charge.  It  forms  no  counter-balance  to  the  collec- 
tive Heritage  of  the  realm.  The  phrase.  Church  and  State,  has 
a  sense  and  a  propriety  in  reference  to  the  National  Church 
alone.  The  Church  of  Christ  can  not  be  placed  in  this  conjunc- 
tion and  antithesis  without  forfeiting  the  very  name  of  Chris- 
tian, The  true  and  only  eontra-position  ol'  the  Christian  Church 
is  to  the  World.     Her  paramount  aim  and  object,  indeed,  is  an- 

«  Luke  xyii,  20,  21,     Sm  ib,  xni  28,  Sl.—lid. 
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existence,  nay  the  utter  preclusion,  of  any  local  or  personal  centre 
of  unity,  of  any  single  source  of  universal  power.  This  fact  may 
be  thus  illustrated.  Kepler  and  H'owton,  snhatituting  the  idea 
of  the  infinite  for  the  conception  of  a  finite  and  determiiied 
■world,  assumed  in  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  superseded  and  drove 
out  the  notion  of  a  one  central  point  or  body  of  the  universe. 
Finding  a  centre  in  every  point  of  matter  and  an  absolute  cir- 
cumference nowhere,  they  explained  at  once  the  unity  and  the 
distinction  that  co-exist  throughout  the  creation  by  focal  instead 
of  oentral  bodies  ;  the  attractive  and  restraining  power  of  the  sun 
or  focal  oib,  in  each  particular  system,  supposing  and  resulting  from 
an  actual  power,  present  in  all  and  over  all,  throughout  an  inde- 
terminable multitude  of  systems.  And  this,  demonstrated  as  it  has 
been,  by  science,  and  verified  by  observation,  we  rightly  name  the 
true  system  of  the  heavens.  And  even  such  is  the  scheme  and 
true  idea  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  primitive  times,  and 
as  long  as  the  churches  retained  the  form  given  them  by  the 
Apostles  and  Apostolic  men,  every  community,  or  in  the  words 
of  a  Father  of  the  second  century  (for  the  pernicious  fashion  ci' 
assimilating  the  Christian  to  the  Jewish,  as  afterward  to  the 

*  Sep  Appendix  to  tliis  Ti-eatise.— E;. 
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Pagan,  ritual  by  false  analogies  was  almost  coeval  with  the 
Ohmrch  itself),  every  altar  had  its  own  bishop,  every  flock  its 
own  pastor,  who  derived  his  authority  immediately  from  Christ, 
the  univei-sal  Shepherd,  and  acknowledged  no  other  superior  than 
the  same  Christ,  speaking  by  his  spirit  in  the  unanimous  decision 
of  any  number  of  bishops  or  elders,  according  to  his  promise. 
Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them..* 

*  Questione  of  dogmatic  dirmity  do  not  enter  into  the  purpose  of  tJjis 
work ;  imd  I  am  even  ansious  not  to  give  it  a,  th^ogical  charBoter.  It  is, 
liowevei",  within  tha  eoope  of  my  argumant  to  obaerva  that,  as  may  be  ia- 
controvertibly  proved  by  other  equivttlent  deolaratione  of  our  Lord,  this 
proause  ia  not  confined  to  honsea  of  worship  and  prayer-meetiogs  exclu- 
eively.  And  though  I  can  not  offer  the  same  jueUfieation  for  what  follows, 
yet  the  interest  and  importaaoe  of  the  subjeet  will,  I  trust,  esouae  me  if  I 
remark  that,  even  in  reference  to  meetings  for  diviae  worflbip,  the  tme  im- 
port of  these  gracious,  soul-awing  words  is  too  generally  overlooked.  It 
is  not  the  comments  or  harangneB  of  UDlaaroed  and  fiumtical  preachers  that 
I  hare  io  mymiad,  but  aarmocs  of  great  and  deserved  celebrity,  and  diyiaea 
whose  leai'niag,  well-regulated  xftsU,  and  sound  Scriptural  views  are  as 
honorable  to  the  ^ihiiroh,  as  their  piety,  beuefieenoe,  and  blameleaa  life,  are 
to  the  Christian  name,  when  I  say  Hint  paaaagea  oeonr  wMeh  might  ahuoet 
lead  one  to  conjectui'e  that  the  authora  had  found  the  words,  "  1  will  oome 
and  join  you,"  instead  of,  /  am  in  tlie  midst  of  you, — passages  from  which  it 
is  at  least  difficult  not  to  infer  that  they  had  interpreted  the  promise,  aa 
of  a  corporal  co-presence  instead  of  a  apiritoal  immanaaoe  (fir;  /lIvu  iv 
i/litv)  as  of  aa  individual  coming  in  or  down,  and  taMog  a  place,  as  soon  as 
the  required  numbar  of  patitjonera  was  completed ;  as  i^  ia  shori,  this 
preaenoe,  this  actuation  of  the  I  AM  (ei/«  fti/isavQirdh'),  ware  an  after- 
conseqnence,  an  accidental  and  separate  result  and  reward  of  the  contampo- 
ranaous  and  eoutiguona  worshiping — and  not  the  total  aot  itself,  of  which 
Uie  spiritual  Ohrist,  one  and  the  same  in  all  the  faithful,  ia  the  ori^nating 
and  perfective  tboal  unity.  Even  as  the  physioal  life  is  in  each  limb  and 
orgaa  of  the  body,  all  in  every  part ;  but  is  manifested  as  hfe,  by  being  one 
in  all  and  thus  making  all  one :  even  so  with  Christ,  om'  spiritual  Ufe.  He 
is  in  each  true  believer,  in  his  solitary  prayer  and  during  his  siieut  com- 
munion in  the  watches  of  tie  night,  no  less  than  ia  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful;  but  he  manifests  his  mdwelling  presence  more  charaoterialieally, 
with  especial  evidence,  when  mauy,  convened  iu  his  name,  whether  fnr 
prsyer  or  for  council,  do  throj^h  hiui  haoome  oue. 

I  would  that  these  preceding  observations  were  as  httle  connected  with 
the  main  subject  of  this  volume,  as  to  some  they  will  appear  to  be.  But  as 
the  mistaMng  of  symbols  and  analo^es  for  metaphors  has  been  a  mam  oo- 
onsioQ  and  support  of  the  worst  errors  in  Protestantism ;  so  the  understand- 
ing the  same  symbols  in  a  literal  or  phenomenal  sense,  notwithatauding  the 
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Hence  the  unitive  I'elatioii  of  the  churches  to  each  other,  and 
of  each  to  all,  being  equally  actual  indeed,  hut  likewise  equally 
ideal,  that  is,  mystic  and  supersensual,  as  the  relation  of  the 

vnoat  earnaat  warnings  against  it,  the  moat  express  dedarations  of  tha  follj 
and  danger  of  interpreting  sensually  what  was  deliYered  of  objects  super 
flenflual — this  waa  the  rank  wilding,  on  whieh  Ihe  prince  of  this  lom-ld,  th« 
luBt  of  power  and  worldly  iggrandiKflment,  waa  enalsled  to  graft,  one  by 
one,  tlia  whole  branehary  of  Papal  superstition  snd  imposture.  A  truth 
not  leas  important  might  be  conveyed  by  reversing  the  image ; — by  raprs- 
senting  the  Papal  inonarcby  as  the  stem  or  truck  eireulatiog  a  poiaon-anap 
through  the  branches  Bucaeasivaly  grafted  thereon,  the  previouaandnatnral 
frqie  of  which  waa  at  worst  only  mawkish  and  innutritious.  Yet  among  the 
dogmaa  or  artieles  of  belief  that  contra-distinguisb  the  Kouian  from  tbe  In- 
formed Churches,  the  moat  important  and,  in  their  praotieal  effects  aud  eon- 
sequeuoes,  the  most  peraieioas  I  can  not  bat  regard  as  refracted  and  distor- 
ted truths,  profound  ideas  senaualised  into  idols,  or  at  the  lowest  rata  lofty 
and  afiecting  imaginations,  eafe  while  they  remained  general  and  indefinite, 
but  debased  and  rendered  noxious  by  thfiir  application  in  detail ;  for  es- 
ompla,  the  dootdna  of  the  Oommuuion  of  8^nts,  or  the  eympaUiy  between 
oil  (he  members  of  the  rauveraal  Church,  which  death  itself  dotJi  not  iater- 
rupt,  exemplified  in  St.  Anthony  and  the  euro  of  aore  eyes,  St.  Boniface  and 
success  in  brewing,  and  other  such  follies.  What  the  same  doctrines  now 
are,  uecd  as  the  pratexta  and  shaped  into  the  means  aud  implements  of 
prieatly  power  and  revenue  r  or  rather,  what  tha  whole  scheme  is  of  Ro- 
mish rites,  doctrine,  institutions,  aud  practices,  in  their  combined  and  full 
operation,  where  it  exists  in  undbputed  sovereignty,  neither  rapressed  by 
(he  prevalence,  nor  modified  by  the  light,  of  a  purer  faith,  nor  holden  in 
check  by  tJie  consciousness  of  Protestant  neighbors  and  lookera-on ; — this  ia 
a  question  which  can  not  be  kept  too  distinct  from  the  former.  And,  as  at 
the  risk  of  passing  for  a  secret  favorer  of  superannuated  superatitiona,  I 
have  spoken  out  my  thonghta  of  the  Hoinao  theology,  so,  and  at  a  far  more 
serions  risk  of  being  denounced  as  an  intolerant  bigot,  I  will  declare  what, 
after  s  two  years'  residence  in  exclusively  Popish  countries,  and  in  silua- 
tioDE  aad  under  ciroumatanees  that  afforded  more  than  ordinary  means  of 
aequBinting  myself  with  the  workings  and  the  proceeds  of  the  machinery, 
waa  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  as  to  the  effecte  aud  inSuances  of  the 
Bomiah  (moat  un-Catholic)  reli^on,^ — not  as  even  according  to  its  own 
canons  and  authorized  decisions  it  ought  to  be ;  but,  as  it  actually  and 
practically  exists.  This  impression,  and  the  convictions  grounded  thereon, 
which  have  Bsauradly  not  been  weakened  by  the  parnaal  of  Mr.  Blanco 
White's  most  affecting  statements,  and  by  the  recent  history  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  I  can  not  convey  more  satisfactorily  to  myself  than  by  repeating 
the  Kiswer,  which  I  long  wnea  returned  to  the  same  question  put  by  a 
friend,  that  is  to  aay, — 

When  I  contemplate  the  whole  system,  as  it  affects  the  gi-eat  fundumen- 
tEil  prindples  of  morality,  the  terrn,  Ji-niia,  as  it  were,  of  our  humanity ; 
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whole  Ckurch  to  its  one  mvi  ible  Head,  the  Gliurch  with  and 
under  Christ,  as  a  one  kingkni  oi  state  is  hidden  :  while  in  all 
its  several  component  monads  (the  pailicular  visible  churches  I 
mean),  Csesar  recei^  ine  the  things  that  are  Ctesar's,  and  confront- 
ed by  no  rival  Otesar  by  no  authority  which  existing  locaOy, 
temporally,  and  in  the  peison  of  a  fellow-mortal,  must  be  essen- 
tially of  the  same  kmd  with  his  own  notwithstanding  any  attempt 
to  belie  its  true  natuia  under  tlie  perverted  and  contradictory 
name  of  spiritual  sees  only  so  many  loyal  groups,  who,  claiming 
no  peculiar  rights  make  themselves  known  to  hitn  as  Christians, 
only  by  the  more  sorupulotis  and  exemplary  performance  of  their 
duties  as  citizens  and  subjects  And  here  let  me  add  a  few  sen- 
tences on  the  use  abuse  and  misiise  of  the  phrase,  spiritual 
power.  In  the  only  appiopiiate  sense  of  the  words,  spiritual 
power  is  a  power  that  acts  on  the  spirits  of  men,  Wow  the 
spirit  of  a  man  or  the  spintual  pait  ot  our  being,  is  the  intelli- 
gent will ;  or  (to  speak  less  abstractly)  it  is  the  capability,  with 
which  the  Fathei  of  bpints  hath  endowed  man  of  being  deter- 
mined to  action  by  the  ultimate  ends  ■which  the  reason,  alone  can. 
present.  The  understtndmg  which  derives  all  its  materials 
from  the  senses  can  dictate  purposes  only,  that  is,  such  ends  as 
are  in  their  turn  means  to  other  ends  The  ultimate  ends,  by 
which  the  will  i"  to  be  determined  and  by  which  alone  the  wil!, 
not  corrupted,  the  ifii  it  made  peyfect  v.  ould  be  determined,  are 
called,  in  relation  to  the  leason  raoial  ideas.  Such  are  the  ideas 
of  the  eternal,  the  good,  the  true,  the  holy,  the  idea  of  God  as  the 
absoluteness  and  reality  (or  real  ground)  of  all  these,  or  as  the 

then  ti-aoe  its  operation  on  the  Eourecs  and  eondition?  of  national  strengtli 
and  wall-being ;  and  lastlf,  oonsider  its  ■vmiaV  influences  on  the  innouence 
aad  sanotity  of  the  female  mind  and  imagination,  on  Uie  faith  and  bappi- 
neaa,  the  gentle  frngraHoy  and  uonotioed  ever-prasent  Terdure  of  domestic 
life, — I  can  with  diffioulty  avoid  applying  to  it  what  the  Rabbins  (able  of 
lie  fratricide  C(un,  after  the  curse;  that  the  firm  earth  tremhled  whei-ever  he 
slfode,  and  (he  grass  turned  blaek  beneath  hUfeet. 

Indeed,  if  my  memory  does  not  cheat  me,  some  of  the  mystic  divicea,  in 
their  fond  humor  of  aJlegorizing,  tell  la  that  ia  Gen.  iv,  3-8,  ia  correctly 
narrated  the  hiatory  of  the  first  apostate  Churoh,  that  h«gan  by  aaerifleing 
amiss,  impropriating  the  fruit  of  the  ground  or  temporal  poBaesaions  uuder 
spititnal  pretexta ;  and  ended  in  slaying  the  shepherd  brother  who  brought 
ihefrstlings  of  Ms  fold,  bolj  and  without  blemish,  to  the  Great  Shepherd, 
and  presented  them  as  (ifwereal'ices,  before  the  Lord  and  Owner  of  the  flocks. 
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Supreme  Spirit  in  which  all  these  suhataatialiy  are,  and  are  one  : 
lastly,  the  idea  of  the  responsible  will  itself;  of  duty,  of  guilt,  or 
evil  in  itself  without  reference  to  its  outward  and  separable  con- 
sequences. 

A  power,  therefore,  that  acts  on  the  appetites  and  passions, 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  the  beasts,  by  motives  derived 
from  the  senses  and  sensations  has  no  pretence  to  the  name  ;  nor 
can  it  without  the  grossest  abuse  of  the  word  be  called  a  spiritual 
power.  Whether  the  man  expects  the  auto  defe,  the  fire  and 
fagots,  with  which  he  is  threatened,  to  take  place  at  Lisbon  or 
Smithfield,  or  in  some  dungeon  in  the  centra  of  the  earth,  makes 
no  difference  in  the  kind  of  motive  by  which  he  is  influenced  ; 
nor  of  course  in  the  nature  of  the  power  which  acts  on  his  pas- 
sions by  means  of  it.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  ignorance 
and  superstition,  the  dense  and  rank  fogs  that  most  strangle  and 
suffocate  the  light  of  the  spirit  in  man,  should  constitute  a  spir- 
ituality in  the  power  which  takes  advantage  of  them  I 

This  is  a  gross  abuse  of  the  term,  spiritual.  The  following, 
sanctioned  as  it  is  by  ciistom  and  statute,  yet  (speaking  exclusively 
as  a  philologist  and  without  questioning  its  legality)  I  venture  to 
point  out  as  a  misuse  of  the  term.  Our  great  Church  dignitaries 
sit  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Convocation  as  Prelates  of  the 
National  Church :  and  as  Prelates  may  exercise  ecclesiastical 
power.  In  the  House  of  Lords  they  sit  as  Barons  and  by  virtue 
of  the  baronies  which,  much  against  the  will  of  those  haughty 
prelates,  our  Kings  forced  upon  them  :  and  as  such,  they  exercise 
a  Parliamentary  power.  As  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
only  can  they  possess,  or  exercise  (and  God  forbid  !  I  should 
doubt,  that  as  such,  many  of  them  do  faithfully  exercise)  a  spir- 
itual power,  which  neither  King  can  give,  nor  King  and  Parlia- 
ment take  awa.y.  As  Christian  Bishops,  they  are  spiritual  pas- 
tors, by  power  of  the  spirits  ruling  the  flocks  committed  to  their 
charge  ;  but  they  are  temporal  Peers  and  Prelates. 

The  fourth  Character  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  first  and  third,  is  its  universality.  It  is 
neither  Anglican,  Galilean,  nor  Roman,  neither  Latin  nor  Greek. 
Even  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  England  is  a  less 
safe  expression  than  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England  :  though 
the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  or  (what  would  be  still  better), 
the  Catholic  Church  under  Christ  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
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Ireland  is  justifiable  and  appropriate  :  for  through  the  presence 
of  its  only  Head  and  Sovereign,  entire  in  each,  and  one  in  all, 
the  Church  Universal  is  spiritually  perfect  in  every  true  Church, 
aad  of  course  in  any  number  of  such  Churches,  of  which  from  cir- 
cumstance of  place,  or  the  community  of  country  or  of  language, 
we  have  occasion  to  speak  collectively,  I  have  already,  here  and 
elsewhere,  observed,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  some 
occasion  to  repeat  the  observation,  that  an  equivocal  term,  or  a 
word  with  two  or  more  different  meanings,  is  never  quite  harm- 
less. Thus,  it  is  at  least  an  inconvenience  in  our  language  that 
the  term  church  mstead  of  being  confined  to  its  proper  sense  Kuk 
(edes  KyrmccB  or  the  Loid  s  house  should  hkewise  be  the  word 
by  which  our  forefathers  rendered  the  St<ie  ta  or  the  JxJiifjuit 
or  eiocati  the  called  out  of  the  world  named  coUei,tiiely  and 
likewibe  our  term  for  the  clerical  establishment  To  the  Called 
at  Eome~to  the  Lhureh  of  Chnat  at  Corinth  oi  in  Philippi — 
such  was  the  language  oi  the  Apostolic  age  ani  thp  change 
sinuc  then  has  been  no  improvement  The  true  Gi  uich  of  Eng 
land  J''  the  National  Church  or  Cleriay  Theie  ex  sts  Gfod  be 
thanked  a  Catholic  and  Apootdit.  Ohurch  in  England  and  I 
thank  G-  i  ako  lor  the  constituti  nal  and  ancestral  Ohirdi  of 
England 

These  aie  tht  lour  distinctions  or  pecuhar  and  (,sscntl^l  narks 
by  which  the  Church  with  Chnst  as  its  head  la  distinguished 
from  the  National  Church  and  separated  Irom  everj  possiblt 
counteifeit  that  has  or  shall  ha\  usurpel  its  nime  And  as 
an  important  comment  on  the  same  and  in  confirmation  of  the 
principle  which  I  have  attempted  to  estabhsh  I  earnestly  recom 
mend  foi  the  reader  s  peiusal  the  tollowing  transcript  fiom  Henry 
More  8  modest  Inquiry,  or  True  Idea  ol  Antiohristianism. 

"  We  will  suppose  some  one  prelate,  who  had  got  the  start  of 
the  rest,  to  put  in  for  the  title  and  authority  of  Universal  Bishop  : 
and  for  the  obtaining  of  this  sovereignty,  he  will  first  pretend 
that  it  is  unfit  that  the  visible  Catholic  Church,  being  one,  should 
not  be  united  under  one  visible  head,  which  reasoning,  though  it 
makes  a  pretty  show  at  first  sight,  will  yet,  being  closely  looked 
into,  vanish  into  smoke.  For  this  is  but  a  quaint  concinnity 
urged  in  behalf  of  an  impossibility.  For  the  erecting  such  an 
ofiice  for  one  man,  which  no  one  man  in  the  world  is  able  to  per- 
form, implies  that  to  be  possible  which  is  indeed    impossible. 
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Whence  it  is  plain  tliftt  tlie  head  will  he  too  little  for  the  body  ; 
which  therefore  will  he  a  piece  of  mischievous  assymetry  or  in- 
concinnity  also.  No  one  mortal  can  be  a  competent  head  for 
that  Church  which  has  a  right  to  be  Catholic,  and  to  overspread 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  There  can  be  no  such  'head  but 
Christ,  who  is  not  mere  man,  but  God  in  the  Divine  humanity, 
and  therefore  present  with  every  part  of  the  Church,  and  every 
member  thereof,  at  what  distance  soever.  But  to  set  some  one 
mortal  Bishop  over  the  whole  Church,  were  to  suppose  that  great 
Bishop  of  our  spirit  absent  from  it,  who  has  promised  that  he 
iidll  be  vnth  her  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Nor  does  the  Church 
Catholic  on  earth  lose  her  unity  thereby.  For  rather  hereby  only 
is  or  can  she  be  one.* 

"  Such  and  so  futile  is  the  first  pretence.  But  if  this  will  not 
serve  the  turn,  there  is  another  in  reserve.  AndnotwithstandLog 
the  denaonstrated  impossibility  of  the  thing,  still  there  must  be 
one  visible  head  of  the  Church  universal,  the  successor  and  vicar 
of  Christ,  fortho  slaking  of  controversies,  for  the  determination  of 
disputed  points  !  We  will  not  stop  here  to  expose  the  weakness 
of  the  ai^ument  (not  alas  1  peculiar  to  the  sophists  of  Rome,  nor 
employed  in  support  of  Papal  infallibility  only),  that  this  or  that 
must  be,  and  consequently  is,  because  sundry  inconveniences 
would  result  from  the  want  of  it ;  and  this  without  coneidoring 
whether  these  inconveniences  have  heen  prevented  or  removed  by 
its  alleged  presence  ;  whether  they  do  not  continue  in  spite  of 
this  pretended  remedy  or  antidof* ;  whether  these  inconveniences 
were  intended  by  Providence  to  be  precluded,  and  not  rather  for 
wise  purposes  permitted  to  continue ;  and  lastly,  whether  the 
remedy  may  not  be  worse  than  tlie  disease,  like  the  sugar  of  lead 
administered  by  the  empiric,  who  cured  a  fevei  fit  by  exchanging 
it  for  the  dead  palsy.  Passing  by  this  sophism,  therefore  it  is 
sufficient  to  reply  that  all  points  necessary  are  so  plam  and  so 
widely  known,  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  Christian,  i\ho  seeks 
those  aids  which  the  true  Head  of  the  Church  has  promised  shall 
never  be  sought  in  vain,  should  err  therein  from  lack  of  knowing 
better.     And  those  who,  from  defects  of  head  or  heart,  are  blind 

*  Aa  rfltionally  mi^t  it  be  pretanded  that  it  is  not  the  life,  the  rsctor 
spiriiut  priEssjis  per  iotsim  et  iii  omni  parte,  but  the  crown  of  the  atull,  or 
some  one  convolute  of  the  brftio,  that  eausea  and  prceervea  the  imity  of  the 
bocly  nntuval. 
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to  this  widely  diffused  light,  aEd  who  neither  seek  nor  wish  those 
aids,  are  still  less  likely  to  he  influenced  by  a  minor  and  deriva- 
tive authority.  But  for  other  things,  whether  ceremonies  or  con- 
ceits, -whether  matters  of  discipline  or  of  opinion,  their  diversity 
does  not  at  all  break  the  unity  of  the  outward  and  visible  Church, 
as  long  as  they  do  not  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  Christ's 
IdngdoMi  nor  contradict  the  terms  of  admission  into  his  Church, 
nor  contravene  the  essential  characters  by  which  it  subsists  and 
is  distinguished  as  the  Christian  Catholic  Church," 

To  these  sentiments,  borrowed  from  one  of  the  most  philosophi- 
cal of  our  learned  elder  divines,  I  have  only  to  add  an  observation 
as  suggested  by  them  ; — ^that  as  many  and  fearful  mischiefs  have 
ensued  from  the  confusion  of  tlie  Christian  with  the  National 
Church,  so  have  many  and  grievous  practical  errors,  and  much 
un-Christian  intolerance,  arisen  from  confounding  the  outward 
and  visible  Church  i^  Christ,  with  the  spiritual  and  invisible 
Church,  known  only  to  the  Father  of  all  Spirits.  The  perfection 
of  the  former  is  to  afford  every  opportunity,  and  to  present  no 
obstacle,  to  a  gradual  advancement  of  the  latter.  The  different 
degrees  of  progress,  the  imperfections,  errors  and  accidents  of  false 
perspective,  whicli  lessen  indeed  with  our  advance— our  spiritual 
advance — but  to  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  are  inseparable  from 
all  progression  ;  these,  the  interpolated  half-truths  of  the  twilight, 
through  which  every  soul  must  pass  from  darkness  to  the  spiritual 
sunrise,  belong  to  the  visible  Church  as  objects  of  hope,  patience, 
and  charity  alone. 
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CHUECH  OF  ANTICHRIST. 

Eede^a  CattolUa  nan,  nm  il  Papisau/  dmuneiamo,  petche  suggerito  dal 
inlerts$e,  perM  fdrtijkalo  dalla  mefum/na,  percM  Todicaio  dal  piu  abbomi- 
nepole  despoliamo,  percki  eontTario  al  dititlo  e  ai  titoli  incomimmicabili  di 
Orislo,  edidla  tranqvillUd  d'ogni  OMeiia  e  d'ogni  SMo. — SPANaom. 

Thus,  on  the  deplTUniog  of  the  Pope,  every  tnvd  had  Mb  own  featier :  ia 
the  partage  whereo^t  what  he  had  gotten  hy  Eacril^e,  was  restored  to 
Christ ;  what  by  uaurpation,  was  giyen  to  tho  Kicg,  the  (National)  Cburoh 
and  the  State ;  what  by  oppression,  was  remitted  to  each  partioular  Cbria- 
tian,— Ki/ier's  Church  History  of  Britain,  Book  y. 


ON  THE  OHURCH   NEITHER  NATIONAL  NOE  UNiVERSAL. 

It  our  foiefatlieis  were  anaoyed  ■Hith  the  cant  of  ovet-lDoilmg 
aeal  ansmg  out  of  the  belief  that  the  Pope  is  Aiitichiist,  and 
likew^e  (fetM  mutato)  the  Harlot  of  Babyloa  we  are  more  en- 
dangered by  the  twaddle  of  humid  chanty  which  (some  years 
ago  it  least)  u^ed  to  drizzle  a  something  between  mist  and  small 
ram  from  the  higher  region  of  oui  Church  atmosphere.  It  was 
sanctioned  I  mean  both  m  the  pulpit  and  the  senate  by  sundry 
dignitaiies  whose  horror  of  laoobiaistn  duimg  the  then  paaio  of 
property  led  them  to  adopt  the  principles  and  language  of  Laud 
and  hiB  la^tion  And  once  more  the  Ohureh  of  Eome,  in  con- 
trast with  Protefttant  dissenters  beeame  a  nght  dear,  though 
emng  sister  And  the  heaviest  charge  against  the  Romish 
Pontihoate  was  that  the  Itahan  politics  ind  nepotism  of  a  series 
ol  Popes  had  converted  po  great  a  good  mto  an  intolerable  griev- 
ance 'We  were  reminded  that  Giotius  and  Leibnitz  had  re- 
gaided  a  vjsjble  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  most  desirable ; 
that  thev  and  with  them  moie  tbnn  one  Pnipatp  of  our  own 
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Churcli,  yeartted  for  a  eoaciliating  settlement  of  tke  diifereucea 
between  the  Romish  and  Protestant  Churches  ;  and  mainly  in  or- 
der that  there  might  exist  really,  as  well  as  iiominally,  a  visihle 
liead  of  the  Church  Universal,  a  fist  centre  of  unity.  Of  course 
the  tenet  that  the  Pope  was  in  any  sense  the  Antichrist  predicted 
by  Paul  was  decried  as  fanatical  and  Puritanical  cant. 

Now  it  is  a  duty  of  Christian  charity  to  presume  that  the  naen, 
who  in  the  present  day  employ  this  language,  are,  or  believe 
themselves  to  be,  Christians ;  and  that  they  do  not  privately 
ihiuk  that  St.  Paul,  in  the  two  celebrated  passages  of  his  FirBt 
and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Church  at  Thessalonica  {I.  iv.  13-18 ; 
II.  ii.  1—12),  practised  a  rM.se  de  guerre,  and  meant  only  by 
throwing  the  fulfilment  beyond  the  life  of  the  present  generation 


dowed  w  1  1  g  f  piophecy  Ij  a-.=iduo'us  study  of  the  Book 
of  Daoj  lad  h  Ap  oaljp=e  asserts  the  same  thing  of  Napo- 
leon B     apa    e 

But  as  b  f   e    a  d  it  would  be  calumnious  to  attribute  such 
pitiabl    fan  n        be  parties  here  in  question.     And  to  them 

1  veatu  e  affi  1  at  if  by  Antichrist  be  meant — what  alone 
can  rationally  be  meant — a  power  in  the  Christian  Church,  which 
in  the  name  of  Ohriat,  and  at  once  pretending  afld  usurping  his 
authority,  is  systematically  subversive  of  the  essential  and  distin- 
guishing characters  and  purposes  of  the  Christian  Church  :  then, 
if  the  Papacy,  and  the  Bomisb  hierarchy  as  fat  as  it  is  Papal,  be 
not  Antichrist,  the  guilt  of  schism  in  its  most  aggravated  form 
lies  on  the  authors  of  the  Reformation.  For  nothing  less  than 
this  could  have  justified  so  tremendous  a  rent  in  the  Catholic 
Church  with  all  its  foreseen  most  calamitous  consequences.     And 
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so  Lutlier  himself  thought ;  and  so  thought  "WicIifT  before  him. 
Only  in  the  conviction  thai  Christianity  itself  Tvas  at  stake, — 
that  the  cause  was  that  of  Christ  in  conflict  with  Antichrist,— 
could,  or  did,  even  the  lion-hearted  Luther  with  unquailed  spirit 
avow  to  himself; — I  hring  not  peace,  but  a  sword  into  the  world. 
,  It  is  my  full  conviction,  a  conviction  formed  after  a  long  and 
patient  study  of  the  subject  in  detail ; — and  if  in  support  of  this 
competence  I  only  add  that  I  have  read,  and  with  care,  the 
Summa  Tkeologi<x  of  Aquinas,  and  compared  the  system  with 
the  statements  of  Arnauld  and  Bossuet,  the  number  of  those  who 
in  the  present  much-ieadxng,  hut  not  very  hard-reading,  age 
would  feel  themselves  entitled  to  dispute  ray  claim,  will  not,  per- 
haps, he  very  formidable ; — it  is,  I  repeat,  my  full  conviction 
that  the  rites  and  doctrines,  the  agenda  et  credenda,  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholics,  could  we  separate  them  from  the  adulterating  in- 
gredients combined  with,  and  the  use  made  of,  them  by  the  sacer- 
dotal Mamelulces  of  the  Bomish  monarchy  for  the  support  of  tl  e 
Papacy  and  Pipal  hierarchy  wo  Jd  neither  have  hiought  about 
nor  have  suiRced  to  justily  the  convulsi^  o  separation  under  Leo 
X  Nay  that  if  they  were  fairly  and  in  the  light  of  a  sound 
philosophy  compared  is  ilh  either  of  the  two  mam  divisions  of 
Protestantism  a=  it  now  existfe  m  this  country  that  is  with  the 
fashionable  doctrines  and  inteipretations  of  the  Armmian  and 
(riotian  SLhool  on  the  one  hai  d  and  with  the  tenets  ind  Ian 
guage  of  the  molera  dalvmists  en  the  othei  an  enbghtened  dis 
ciple  ot  John  and  of  tail  would  be  puplexel -which  of  the  three 
to  prefer  as  the  least  unlike  the  piof  md  and  subhme  system  he 
had  learned  fiom  his  great  masters  And  lu  this  comparison  I 
leai  e  out  of  view  tl  e  e^vtreme  set.ts  1 1  Protestai  tism  whether  of 
the  frigid  or  of  the  torrid  zone,  Wocmian  or  fanatic. 

During  the  summer  of  last  year,  I  made  the  tour  of  Holland, 
Flanders,  and  up  the  Rhine  aa  far  as  Bergen,  and  among  the  few 
notes  then  taken,  I  find  the  following  : — "  Every  fresh  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  on  the  spot,  everj' 
new  fact  that  presents  itself  to  my  notice,  increases  my  convic- 
tion that  its  immediate  basis  and  the  true  grounds  of  its  continu- 
ance are  to  be  found  in  the  wickedness,  ignorance,  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  many  ;  and  that  the  producing  and  continuing  cause 
of  this  deplorable  state  is,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Romish 
priesthood  that  so  it  should  remain,  as  the  surest,  and,  in  fact, 
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only  supj-ott  nf  thi  Papa!  soTereignty  and  influence  ag  ini^t  tkp 
civil  pcMer^  and  tlip  relorma  wished  for  by  Iho  mort,  enl  ghteaed 
governments  as  well  as  by  all  the  better  infoimed  ind  wealthier 
clasB  of  Eornin  Catholics  geneialiy  And  as  parta  of  the  same 
policy  ind  equally  indispeusible  to  the  mteiests  ut  the  Pipal 
Crown  are  the  ignorance  gro^snees  e\ce'!3ive  number  and  poi 
erty  of  the  lowei  ecclesiastics  themselvei  the  rehgioua  orders  in 
eluded  When  I  say  the  Pope  I  understand  the  Pipal  hieiar  Iiv 
■which  la  in  truth  the  dilated  Pope  and  in  this  sense  only  and 
not  of  the  individual  priest  or  friar  at  Rome,  can  a  wise  man  be 
supposed  to  use  the  ■worci." — Cologne,  July  2,  1838. 

I  feel  it  as  no  small  comfort  and  confirmation  to  know  that 
the  same  view  of  the  subject  is  taken,  the  same  conviction  enter- 
tained, fay  a  large  and  increasing  mirnher  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion  itself,  in  Germany,  France,  fealy,  and  even  in  Spain  ; 
and  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  this  number  consists  of  men 
who  are  not  only  pious  as  Christians,  but  zealous  as  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  who  would  contemplate  with  as  much  horror  a 
reform  from  their  Church,  as  they  look  with  earnest  aspirations 
and  desires  towards  a  reform  in  the  Church.  Proof  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  learned  work  intituled  JDisordinz  mm-aU  e  poli- 
tici  della  Corte  di  .Kobju— evidently  the  work  of  a  zealous 
Romanist,  and  from  the  ecclesiastical  emdition  displayed  in  the 
volumes,  probably  a  priest.  Kay,  from  the  angry  aversion  with 
which  the  foul  heresies  of  those  sons  of  perdition,  Luther  and 
Calvin,  are  mentioned,  and  his  veiy  faint  and  qualified  censure 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  and  "WaUeuBcs,  I  am  obliged 
to  infer  that  the  writer's  attachment  to  his  communion  was  zeal- 
ous even  to  bigotry. 

The  disorders  denounced  by  liim  are  : — 

1.  The  pretention  of  the  Papacy  to  temporal  power  and  sov- 
ereignty, directly  or  as  the  pretended  consequence  of  spiritual 
dominion  ;  and  as  furnishing  occasion  to  this,  even  the  retention 
of  the  primacy  in  honor  over  all  other  Bishops,  after  Rome  had 
ceased  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Christendom,  is  noticed  as  a  subject 
of  regret. 

2.  The  boast  of  Papal  infallibility. 

3.  The  derivation  of  the  Episcopal  power  from  the  Papal,  aud 
the  dependence  of  Bishops  on  the  Pope,  rightly  narned  the  evil 
of  a  false  centre. 
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4.  The  right  of  exercising  authority  in  other  dioceses  besides 
Ihat  of  Eome. 

5.  The  privilege  of  reserving  to  himself  the  greater  causes — le 
cause  maggiori. 

6.  7,  8,  9,  10.  Of  conferring  any  and  every  benefice  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  other  Bishops  ;  of  exacting  the  Annates,  or  First  Fruits  ; 
of  receiving  appeals  ;  with  the  power  of  subjecting  all  churches 
in.  all  parts,  to  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  church  of  Home ; 
and  lastly,  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Pope. 

11.  The  Pope's  pretended  superiority  to  an  Ecumenical  Council. 

12.  The  exclusive  power  of  canonizing  Saints. 

Now,  of  the  twelve  abuses  here  enumerated,  it  is  remarkable 
that  ten,  if  not  eleven,  are  but  expansions  of  the  one  grievance — 
the  Papal  power  as  the  centre,  and  the  Pope  as  the  one  visible 
head  and  sovereign  of  th«  Christian  Church. 

The  writer  next  enumerates  the  personal  instruments  of  these 
abuses;— I.  The  Cardinals.  3.  The  ejicessive  number  of  the 
priests  and  other  ecclesiastics.  3.  The  Regulars,  Mendicant 
Orders,  Jesuits,  and  the  rest.  Lastly,  the  means  employed  by 
the  Papacy  to  found  and  preserve  its  usurped  power,  namely  : — 

1.  The  institution  of  a  Chair  of  Canon  Law,  in  the  University 
of  Bologna,  the  introduction  of  Gratian's  Canons,  and  the  forged 
decisions.  2,  The  prohibition  of  books,  wherever  published.  3. 
The  Inquisition ;  and  4.  The  tremendous  power  of  excommuni- 
cation ;— the  last  two  in  their  temporal  inflictions  and  conse- 
quences equalling,  or  rather  greatly  exceeding,  the  utmost  extent 
of  the  punifivo  power  exercised  by  the  temporal  sovereign  and 
the  civil  magistrate,  armed  with  the  sword  of  the  criminal  law. 

It  is  observable  that  the  most  efficient  of  all  the  means  adopted 
by  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  namely,  the  celiiiacy  of  the  clergy,  is 
omitted  by  this  writer; — a  sufEcient  proof  that  he  was  neither  a 
Protestant  nor  a  philosopher,  which  in  the  Italian  states,  and, 
indeed,  in  most  Romish  Catholic  countries;  is  the  name  of  cour- 
tesy for  an  infidel. 

One  other  remark  in  justification  of  the  tenet  avowed  in  this 
hipt  a  d  I  shall  have  said  all  I  deem  it  necessary  to  say  on 
the  tbi  d  form  of  a  Chureh.  That  erection  of  a  temporal  mon- 
rch  ui  de  tl  e  pretence  of  a  spiritual  authority,  which  was  not 
\      bl  rhristendom  but  by  the  extinction  or  entrancement 

of  tl       it  of  Christianity,  and  which  has  therefore  been  only 
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partially  attained  by  the  Papacy—-  h        as    ff  U  by 

Mohammed,  to  the  establishment  o  dm 

plete  despotism,  that  over  ■wai'te       g  m        vi  a  d    h 

interests  of  humanity.     And  had  M  m  d  d   h  « 

of  Christianity,  had  he  deduced  hi         h  h  h 

principal,  and  described  his  owh  Kh  d 

tteooracy,  embodied  in  the  diffe  M  h  a> 

■would  belong  the  name  and  attr  b  A  B 

Prophet  of  Arabia  started  out  of  P  g       m  b  p  P 

He  was  no  traitor  in  the  Church  b  y 

who  levied  war  against  its  outward      dm  d 

therefore,  not  chargeable  vrith  apo  ra  h  w  h 

had  never  acknowledged,  or  from  a  Church  to  which  he  had  never 
appertained.-  Neither  in  (he  Prophet  nor  in  his  system,  therefore, 
can  we  find  the  predicted  Antichrist,  that  is,  a  usurped  power  in 
the  Church  itself,  which,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  pretending 
his  authoiity,  systematically  subverts  or  counteracts  the  peculiar 
aims  and  purposes  of  Christ's  mission  ;  and  which,  vesting  in  a 
mortal  his  inoomtnunicablo  headship,  destroys  and  exchanges  for 
the  contrary  the  essential  contra-distinguishing  marks  or  charac- 
ters of  his  kingdom  oa  earth.     But  apply  it,  as  Wicliffj  Lutlier,* 

*  And  (be  it  obaeryed)  without  any  rsfereooe  to  the  Apocalypse,  the 
canonical  character  of  which  Lnthor  at  &'Bt  rtjeoted,  and  never  cordially 
received.  And  without  the  least  sympathy  with  Lather's  suspieiooa  on  this 
head,  but  on  the  contrary  raceiving  this  sublime  poem  as  the  undoubted 
work  of  tbe  Apostolic  age,  and  admiring  in  it  tbe  most  perfect  specimen  of 
symbolic  poetry,  I  am  as  little  disposed  to  cite  it  on  the  present  occaaion ; — 
oonvinoed  as  I  am  and  Lope  shortly  to  couTince  others,  tbat  ia  the  whole 
series  of  its  magnificent  imagery  there  is  not  a  single  symbol,  that  can  ba 
even  plausibly  interpreted  of  either  the  Pope,  the  Turks,  or  Hapoleon 
Bonaparte.  Of  charges  not  attaching  to  the  moral  oharacter,  there  are  few, 
if  any,  that  I  sboald  be  mora  anxious  to  avoid  tbau  that  of  being  an  atteotec 
of  paradosea  But  the  dread  of  other  men's  thoughts  shall  not  tempt  me 
to  withhold  a  trath,  which  tbe  strai^e  errors  grounded  on  the  eonti'ary  as- 
aiimption  render  important.  And  in  the  thorough  assurance  of  its  tmtb  1 
make  the  assertion,  tbat  the  perspicuity,  and  (with  aingularly  few  excep- 
tiMis  even  for  us)  the  uniform  intelligibihty,  and  close  oonaeoutive  meaning, 
verse  by  verse,  with  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the  plan,  and  the  ad- 
mh'abla  ordonnanoe  of  the  parts,  are  among  the  prominent  beauties  of  the 
Apocalypse.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  the  substance  and  main  argument  of  this 
drama  sui  generis  (the  Prometheus  of  Enebylus  comes  the  nearest  to  the 
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and  ifldeed  all  the  first  Reformers  did  to  the  Papacy,  and  Papal 
hieiaichy ;  and  we  understand  at  once  the  grounds  of  the  great 
Apostle's  premonition,  that  this  Antichrist  could  not  appear  tOl 
kind)  were  supplied  by  Jobn  the  Evangelist:  though  I  inolioe  with  Euse- 
biu9  to  find  the  poet  himeelf  in  John,  an  Eldei-  ot  the  Ohureh  of  Ephesus, 

It  may  remove,  or  at  least  mitigate,  the  otgeetiona  to  the  paUiafiye  lan- 
guage iu  Thioh  I  have  spoken  of  tJie  dootriQee  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
if  I  remind  the  reader  that  tliat  CHinrch  dates  its  true  ori^a  &om  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Widely  differing  from  my  valued  and  affectionately  re- 
spected friend,  the  Rev.  Edw^'d  hviug,  in  bis  interpretntionBof  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  Che  Book  of  Daniel,  and  no  less  in  his  estimation  of  the  latter, 
snd  ivhile  I  honor  his  courage  as  a  Christian  minister,  almost  as  m^ich  ae  I 
admire  his  eloquence  6a  a  writer,  yet  protestlog  against  his  somewhat  too 
adventurous  speculations  on  the  Persous  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Body  of  our 
Lord, — I  have  great  delight  in  estracting  from  his  "  Sertnons,  Lectures,  and 
DixBuriei,"  voL  iii.  p.  870,  and  dflolaridg  my  cordial  assent  to  the  followiBg 
just  observations :  aamely, — "  that  after  the  Reformation  bad  taken  fii'uier 
root,  and  when  Qod  had  provided  a  purer  Church,  the  Council  of  Trent  did 
corroborate  and  decree  into  unalterable  laws  and  constitutious  of  the  Church 
all  those  impostures  and  innovatiooa  of  the  Eomao  See,  which  had  been  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty,  perhaps  of  permission  or  even  of  custom ;  but  whioh 
every  man  till  then  had  been  free  to  tffltiiy  against,  and  agaiust  which,  in 
fact,  there  never  wautcd  those  in  each  Buccessive  generation  who  did  tes- 
tify. The  Oouneil  of  Trent  ossified  all  those  ulcers  and  blotches  which  had 
deformed  the  Church,  and  stamped  the  hitherto  muoh  doubted  and  contro- 
verted pcerogatJTe  of  the  Pope  with  the  highest  authority  recognized  in 
the  Church."  Then  first  was  the  Cathohc  converted  and  particularized  iuto 
the  Romish  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Papacy, 

Not  less  cordially  do  I  concur  with  Mr.  Irving  hi  bis  remark  in  the  fol- 
lowing page.  For  I  too,  "am  free  to  confess  and  avow  moreover,  that  I 
bdieve  the  soil  of  the  Cathohc  Church  when  Luther  arose,  was  of  a  stron- 
ger niould,  fitted  to  bear  forest  trees  and  cednrs  of  God,  than  the  soil  of 
tbe  Protestant  Church  in  the  times  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  whioh  {thoagh 
soHJji  vdt/i  the  same  MWrrf)  hath  brought  forth  only  stunted  undergrowths, 
and  creeping  brushwood."  I  too,  '■  believe,  that  the  fhith  of  the  Protestant 
Church  m  Great  Britain  had  come  to  a  lower  ebb,  and  that  it  is  even  now 
at  a  lower  ebb,  than  WM  the  feith  of  the  Papal  Ohai'oh  when  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  was  able  to  quicken  in  it  and  draw  forth  out  of  it  such  men  as 
Luther,  and  Melancthon,  and  BuUmger,  Oalvin,  Bucer,  and  Latimer,  and 
Ridley,  and  a  score  others  whom  I  might  name." 

And  now,  as  the  conolnaion  of  this  long  note,  let  me  be  permitted  to  add 
a  word  or  two  of  Edward  Irving  himself.  That  he  posseasea  my  unquaU- 
fied  esteem  as  a  man,  is  only  saying  that  I  know  him,  and  am  neither  blinded 
by  envy  nor  bigotry.  But  my  name  has  been  brought  into  connection  with 
his  on  points  liat  re^Crd  his  pubho  ministry ;  and  he  himself  has  publicly 
distinguished  me  as  his  friend  on  public  gi'ouuds  ■  and  in  proof  of  my  oon- 
fidenee  in  hie  regard,  1  have  not  tbe  least  apprehension  of  forteiticg  it  by  a 
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after  tke  dissolution  of  the  Latin  empire,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  Imperial  power  in  Itorae — and  the  cause  why  the  Bishop  of 
ConstaiitinopJe,  with  all  imaginable  good  wishes  and  disposition 
frank  dBclaration  of  what  I  think.  "Well,  then  1  I  kave  no  feith  iu  his  proph- 
eeyiags ;  snudl  synipathj  with  hia  fulmiaatione ;  and  in  eevtaiu  peculiarities 
of  his  theoli^ieal  Bjsteni  ns  dietinot  from  his  reli^oua  prineiplBa  I  can  not 
Bee  my  way.  But  I  told,  withal,  and  oot  the  less  firmly  for  these  disarep- 
anoies  in  our  mooda  aod  judgments,  that  Edward  Ii'ving  poBseases  more  of 
the  spirit  acd  purposee  of  the  first  Reformei's;  that  he  has  more  of  tlie 
head  and  heart,  the  life,  the  unotioo,  and  the  genial  power  of  Mui'tin  Luther 
than  any  man  now  alive ;  yea,  than  any  man  of  this  and  the  last  century. 
1  Bee  in  Edward  Irviag  a  miniater  of  Christ  after  the  order  of  Paul ;  and 
If  the  points,  iu  which  I  think  him  either  erroneous,  or  eseesBive  aud  out 
of  bounds,  baye  been  at  any  time  a  subject  of  serious  regret  with  me,  thia 
regret  has  arisen  principally  or  altogether  from  the  apprehension  of  their 
nai'rowing  the  sphere  of  his  inftuenco,  from  the  too  great  prolability  that 
they  may  furnish  occasioo  or  pretext  for  withholding  or  withdrawing  many 
from  those  momentous  truths,  which  the  age  especially  needs,  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  which  he  hath  been  so  highly  and  especially  gifled.  Knally, 
my  friend's  intellect  is  too  instinct  with  life,  too  potential,  to  remain  sta- 
tionary ;  and  aSBunaing,  as  eyery  satisfied  bdiever  must  be  supposed  to  do, 
the  truth  of  my  own  views,  I  look  forward  with  confident  hope  to  a  time 
when  his  eonl  shall  hate  perfected  her  victory  over  the  dead  letter  of  the 
senses  and  its  apparitions  in  the  sensuous  understanding;  when  the  halcyon 
Ideas  shall  have  alit  on  the  surging  aea  of  his  ooueeptiona, 
Which  then  shall  quite  forget  to  rave, 
While  birds  of  calm  at  brooding  on  lie  charmed  wave. 
But  to  return  from  the  personal,  for  which  I  have  little  taste  at  any  time, 
and  the  contrary  when  it  stands  iu  auy  oonneetiou  witit  myself; — in  order 
to  the  removal  of  one  mtun  impediment  to  the  spu'itual  resuscitation  of  the 
Ohuroh  it  seems  to  me  indispeuBable  that  in  freedom  and  unfearing  faith, 
with  that  courage  which  can  not  hut  fiow  from  the  inward  and  life  like  as- 
surance, lliat  neither  death,  nor  thinya  present,  nor  tUinffS  to  ccaae,  nor  Iteight, 
nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  ahull  be  able  to  separate  nefrom  the  love 
of  Cfod,  whieh  is  in  Christ  Jesiit  our  Lord,  the  rulers  of  our  Church  and  om" 
teaohei'B  of  theology  should  meditate  and  draw  the  obvious,  tJiough  perhaps 
unpalatable,  inferences  from  the  following  two  or  three  plain  truths ; — First, 
that  Christ,  the  Spirit  of  Ihilh,  has  promised  to  be  with  his  Cburoh  even 
lo  the  end : — secondly, — that  Christianity  was  described  as  a  tree  to  be 
raised  from  tJie  seed,  so  described  by  Him  who  brought  the  seed  from  Heaven 
and  first  sowed  it : — lastly, — that  in  the  process  of  evolution  there  are  in 
every  plant  gi'owths  of  transitory  use  and  duration.  "The  integumeUts 
of  the  seed,  having  fulfilled  their  destined  office  of  protection,  burst  and 
decay.  After  the  leaves  have  unfolded,  the  cotyledons,  that  had  performed 
their  timetiona,  wither  and  drop  ofE"'     The  husk  is  a  genuine  growth  of 

'  Smith's  Introduction  to  Botany. 
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to  do  the  same,  coulcl  never  raise  tlie  Patriarchate  of  the  G-reek 
empire  into  a  Papacy.  The  Bishops  of  the  other  Rome  became 
the  slaves  of  the  Ottoman,  the  moment  they  ceased  to  he  the 
suhjects  of  the  Emperor. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  Second  Part,  intended  as  a  humhle 
aid  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  measiire,  which  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  now  the  law 
of  the  land.  This  portion  of  the  volume  was  written  while  the 
measure  was  yet  in  •proz'pectu  ;  before  even  the  particular  clauses 
of  the  Bill  were  made  public.  It  was  written  to  explain  and 
vindicate  my  refusal  to  sign  a  petition  against  any  change  in  the 
scheme  of  law  and  policy  established  at  the  Revolution.  But  as 
the  arguments  are  in  no  respect  affected  by  this  circumstance  ; 
nay,  as  their  constant  reference  to,  and  dependence  on,  one  fixed 
general  principle,  which  will  at  once  explain  both  why  I  find 
the  actual  Bill  so  iniich  less  objectionable  than  1  had  feared, 
and  yet  so  much  less  comp]  fad  t'  f  toiy  than  I  had  wished, 
will  bo  rendered  more  st  k  ng  1  y  ih  ader's  consciousness  that 
the  arguments  were  sugg  t  d  by  n  h  or  purpose  either  of 
attacking  or  supporting  any  part  uia  m  asure  ;  it  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  or  adv  abl  t  alt  the  form.  Nay,  if  I  am 
light  in  my  judgment  that  th  A  t  lat  ly  passed,  if  characterized 
by  its  own  contents  and  capabilities,  really  is — with  or  without 
any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  its  framers— a  stepping-stone, 
and  nothing  more ;  whether  to  the  subversion  or  to  the  more 
perfect  establishment  of  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State, 
must  be  determined  by  other  causes  ; — the  Act  in  itself  being 
equally  fit  for  either,— and  offering  the  same  facilities  of  transit 
to  both  friend  and  foe,  though  with  a  foreclosure  to  the  first 
comer  ; — if  this  be  a  right,  as  it  is  my  sincere  judgment  and  be- 
lief, tbere  is  a  propriety  in  retaining  the  language  of  anticipation. 
ilfoKS  adhuc  parturit :  the  ridicului  mus  was  but  an  omen, 
tie  staff  of  life ;  yet  wa  must  separate  it  from  the  grain.  It  is,  tliarefore, 
the  cowardice  of  faithleas  superatitioD,  if  we  stand  in  greater  awe  of  the 
palpable  iaterpolations  of  vermin ;  if  we  shrink  from  the  remova!  of  ex- 
crescenees  that  eoataia  nothing  of  uobter  parentage  bbaa  maggots  of  moth 
or  chafer.  Let  us  cease  to  eocfoviad  oali-apples  witli  aoorna ;  still  lesa, 
though  gilded  by  the  faahiou  of  the  day,  let  ua  mistake  them  for  golden 
pippins  or  renates.' 

'  The  fruit  from  a  pippin  grafted  on  a  pippin,  is  caUed  a  rennet,  that  is, 
tenate  (re-natm)  or  twioe-bora. 
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Ie^u  S  inrip  'Erepoyvoi/iivuv,  6  /lOt  6oKei' 
Kal  rot  dlSoma  iroXla;  tovs  re  ydp  Tp&KOVC 
rjig  ^/iTToXiTOv  olSa  xoipoifTac  c^oSpa, 
M,v  TtQ  oiroOf  ^^yy  Kal  T^v  naXiv, 
dv^p  dXa^Cni,  not  Sinata  K^SiKa- 
K^VToiBa  Xarduvotn;'  dTrepjioWfievoi. 

Arilloph.  Aeham.  867,  t&c  (levila'  mvtala.) 
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E  the  beauty  and  benefit  of  what  is  called  "  a  har- 
mony in  i'midamentals,  and  a  conspiration  in  the  oonsiituent  parts 
of  the  body  politic,"  as  highly  as  any  one.  If  I  met  a  man  who 
should  deny  that  an  imperium  in  imperio  was  in  itself  an  evil, 
I  would  not  attempt  to  reason  with  him  :  he  is  too  ignorant. 
Or  if,  conceding  tliis,  he  should  deny  that  the  Romish  Priesthood 
in  Ireland  does  in  fact  constitute  an  imperium  in  imperio,  I  yet 
would  not  argue  the  matter  with  him  :  for  he  must  be  a  bigot. 
But  my  objection  to  the  argument  is,  that  it  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  And  even  so  with  regard  to  the  arguments  grounded  on 
the  dangerous  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Bomish  Church. 
They  may  be  all  very  true  ;  but  they  are  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
Without  any  loss  they  might  pair  ofi'  with  "  the  heroe';  of  Tra 
W  ur 


hostile  to  that  piofessed  by  the  nnajoiify  of  the  whole  realm . 
and  a  religion,  too,  which  the  latter  rei^ard,  and  have  good  reason 
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to  regard,  as  eq^ually  hostile  to  lib 
conscience  generally.     In  iewer  \ 
esty's  Irish  subjects  are  Roman 
hood,  while  three  fourths  of  the 

N 

d 

h 
Wl             P 

h     M 

the  evil.     It  is  not  in  our  pow 
means,  to  effect  its  removal.     Tl 
mined  is  :  Will  the  measures  now 
diminish  or  to  aggravate  it  ?     A 
point  on  the  probabilities  suggest 
would  gladly  be  aidant,  as  lar  as 

h 

P 
d 

Let  us,  however,  first  discha  d    m 

a  debt  of  justice  from  every  w  d  E        h 

Roman  Catholic  feUow-subjects  d 

let  us  ourselves  understand  the  tni  w 

exists.     To  what  and  to  whom  p  d 

mainly  to  be  attributed  ?     This  s  d 

this  I  answer  aloud,  that  it  is  ma  wh 

during  a  p    '  d    f  1'    1    1  ss  han        h  d  b 

stitute  wha   Pdnhage        tohh  p 

tunity     whse  nd  pegm  d 

duty  a  a         hhudhb 

ploa  t  bdhmplm  Th  hdim 

provid  waVaSadvidn  hg  gy 

and  g        n  d  wh    pe  p      rr 

violen       an         fihpai  Byte  pen 

remod      m  h     ffi  a  y  o   wh   h  h  d  b  d 

them,  akb  w         p         chatry  He 

pacar        bi  vnna      a     ajnentia     and  by  the  h^ppy  re 

salts  o      e     w       ep     n         he  contrary  scheme  unhappilj  pui 
sued  i  y  and    u   an 

I  can  imagine  no  -work  of  genius  that  would  more  appropriately 
decorate  the  dome  or  waD  of  a  Senate  house  tiian  an  abstract  of 
Irish  history  from  the  landing  of  &trongbow  to  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  or  to  a  yet  later  period,  embodied  in  inteDig  ble  emblems 
— an  allegorical  history-piece  des  gned  in  the  spiiit  oi  %  Rubens 
or  a  Buonarroti,  and  with  the  wil  1  lights  portento  is  shades  and 
saturated  colors  of  a  Rembrandt  Caiavaggio  and  Npagnoktli 
To  complete  the  great  moral  and  j  olitical  les=on   by  th     hi  toi  a 
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contrast,  nothing  more  would  be  required,  than  iDy  some  equally 
efieofive  mefins  to  possess  the  mind  of  the  apecta.tor  with  tha 
state  and  condition  of  ancient  Spain,  at  less  than  half  a  century 
from  the  final  conclusion  of  an  otstinate  and  almost  unremitting 
conflict  of  two  hundred  years  by  Agrippa's  subjugation  of  the 
Cantabrians,  oifimbus  Hispanim  populis  devictis  et  pacatis.  At 
the  breating  up  of  the  Empire  the  "West  Gotha  conquered  the 
country  and  made  division  of  the  land.  Then  carae  eight  cen- 
turies of  Moorish  domination.  Yet  so  deeply  had  Eoman  wisdom 
impressed  the  fairest  characters  -of  the  Roman  mind,  that  at  this 
very  hour,  if  we  except  a  comparatively  insigniiicant  portion  of 
Arabic  derivatives,  the  natives  throughout  the  whole  Peninsula 
speak  a  language  less  differing  from  the  Romana  ruslica  orpio- 
vincit^  Latin  of  the  times  of  Lucan  and  Seneca,  than  any  two 
of  its  dialects  from  each  other.  The  time  approaches,  I  trust, 
when  our  political  economists  may  study  the  science  of  the  pro- 
vincial pohcy  of  the  ancients  in  detail  undei  the  auspices  of  hope, 
for  immediate  and  practical  purposes 

In  my  own  mind  I  am  persuaded  that  the  neeesbity  of  the 
penal  and  precautionary  statutes,  passed  under  Elizabeth  and  the 
three  succeeding  reigns,  is  to  be  lound  ai  much  m  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  one  party  as  in  the  dangeioiis  dispositions 
of  the  other.  The  best  excuse  for  this  cruel  code  is  the  imperfect 
knowledge  and  mistaken  maxims  common  to  both  parties  It 
is  only  to  a  limited  extent  that  laws  can  be  wiser  than  the  na- 
tion for  which  they  are  enacted      The  annils  of  the  first  five  or 

H  P  p 

CO  aw    b    k 


battle  of  the  Boyne  and    he  n        h  I         d,  j 

when  this  had  been  made  and  submitted  to,  it  would  have  been 
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tlie  far  -wiser  policy  I  doubt  not  to  have  provided  for  the  eifety 
uf  the  Constitution  by  impiovmg  the  qual  tj  of  the  elective  fi^n 
ehise  leaving  the  ehgibility  open  or  like  the  formei  hmited  only 
bj  consideiations  of  property  6t  11  however  the  scheme  of  e\ 
elusion  aul  disqualification  hid  its  plausible  side  The  ink  was 
RCdrcelj  dry  on  the  piichnnent  rolls  anl  pi  soiiption  lists  of  the 
Popish  Parliament  The  cnmes  of  the  man  wpie  geneiahzel 
into  attributes  ot  his  faith  and  the  lush  Roman  Cathfllies  ccl 
leotivelj  were  considered  ai/Conijlices  m  the  peilidy  "ind  basene^ 
of  King  James  Alas  his  immediate  adherents  had  afforded 
too  great  cokr  to  the  charge  The  Irish  massacre  ■was  in  the 
mouth  of  eveiy  Protestant  not  as  in  event  to  bo  lememleied 
but  IS,  a  thing  of  recent  expectation  lear  still  blending  with  thi, 
sense  of  deliverance.  At  no  time,  therefore,  could  the  diequab- 
fyiag  system  have  been  enforced  with  so  little  reclamation  of  the 
conquered  party,  or  with  so  little  outrage  on  the  general  feeling 
of  the  country.  There  was  no  time,  when  it  was  =o  capible  of 
being  indirectly  useful  as  a  sedative  in     d  h      ppl 

of  the  remedies  directly  indicated,  or  as  a  mt  j  w  i  g 
to  inactivity  whatever  disturbing  force    m  ght  h  f     d 

with  their  operation.     And  had  this  use  b        n  d     f  th 
elusive  laws,  and  had  they  been  enforc  d       th    p  d 

negative  conditions,  but  above  all  as  boru  fid  mp  m       t 

of  a  process  of  emancipation,  properly      d       rtl  ilj  m  d 

the  code  would  at  this  day  have  been  rem  mb  d  I  1  d  ily 
as  when  recalling  a  dangerous  fever  of  1  yl  1  hi  k  f 
the  nauseous  drugs  and  drenching-horn,  and  congratulate  our- 
selves that  our  doctors  now-a-days  know  how  to  manage  these 
things  less  coarsely.  But  this  angry  code  was  neglected  as  an 
oppottimity,  and  mistaken  for  a  substitute  :  et  hinc  iUm  lac- 
rymm  '. 

And  at  this  point  I  find  myself  placed  again  in  connection 
with  the  main,  and  which  I  contend  to  be  the  pertinent,  ques- 
tion ;  namely,  the  evil  being  admitted,  and  its  immediate  remo- 
val impossible,  is  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  into  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  likely  to  mitigate  or  to  aggravate  it  ? 
And  here  the  problem  is  greatly  narrowed  by  the  fact  that  no 
man  pretends  to  regard  this  admissibihty  as  a  direct  remedy  or 
specific  antidote  for  the  disease  under  which  Ireland  labors.  Ifo  ! 
it  is  to  act,  we  are  told,  as  introductory  to  the  direct  remedies.     In 
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ehovt,  tliis  enianeipatioa  is  to  be,  like  tte  penal  code  which,  it  re- 
peals, a  sedative,  though  in  tho  opposite  form  of  au  anodyne  cor- 
dial, tliat  ■will  itself  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  remedial  meas- 
ure in  proportion  as  it  shall  he  found  to  render  the  hody  suscepti- 
ble of  the  more  direct  remedies  that  aie  to  follow.  Its  object  is 
to  tranquillize  Ireland.  Safety,  peace,  aad  good  neighborhood, 
influx  of  capital,  diminution  of  absenteeism,  industrious  habits, 
and  a  long  train  of  blessings  will  follow.  But  the  indispensable 
condition,  the  causa  causarum  et  causatonvm.,  is  general  tran- 
quillity. Suc3i  is  the  language  held  by  all  the  more  intelligent 
advocates  and  encomiasts  of  emancipation.  The  sense  of  the 
question  therefore  is,  will  the  measure  tend  to  produce  tran- 
quilhty  ? 

Now  it  is  evident  that  there  are  two  parties  to  he  satisfied, 
and  that  the  measure  is  likely  to  effect  this  purpose  accordingly 
as  it  is  calculated  to  satisfy  reasonable  men  of  both.  Seasonable 
men  are  easily  sa.tisfied  ;  would  they  were  as  numerous  as  they 
are  pacable  !  We  must,  however,  understand  tho  word  compara- 
tively as  including  all  those  on  both  sides,  who,  by  their  superior 
information,  talents,  or  property,  are  least  likely  to  be  under  the 
dominion  of  vulgar  antipathies,  and  who  may  he  rationally  ex- 
pected to  influence  (and  in  certain  cases,  and  in  alliance  with  a 
vigorous  government,  to  override)  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
the  rest. 

Mow  the  two  indispensable  conditions  under  which  alone  the 
measure  can  permanently  satisfy  the  reasonable,  that  is,  the  sat- 
isfiable,  of  both  parties,  upon  the  supposition  that  in  both  par- 
ties such  men  exist  and  that  they  form  the  iufluencivo  class  in 
both  are  these  ■  first  that  the  Act  for  the  repeal  of  the  exclu- 
s  va  statutes  a  d  the  adm  &.  o  of  Eoraan  Catl  ol  cs  to  the  full 
p  Yileges  of  Br  tish  s  bjeets  si  all  be  gro  nded  on  som  determi 
nate  pr  nc  pie  which  mvolv  g  nteiests  a  d  d  t  es  co  mo  to 
both  parties  as  Br  t  sh  subjects  both  part  es  may  be  ekpeote  I  to 
recogmze  a  d  requ  red  to  ma  nta  a  nv  olable  se  ond  that  th  s 
pr  nc  pie  shall  conta  n  n  taelf  an  e  lent  defin  te  a  d  un 
changeable  bou  da  -y  a  1  e  of  leraarkat  o  a  te  j>l  s  ultra 
whicl  all  easo  able  men  a  d  lovers  of  the  countrj  si  all 
preclude  the  w  sh  to  pass  beyond  t  an!  ext  g  si  the  hope  of 
so  do  ng      8  cl  a    tr    n    tl 

But  tho  gl    U        ea    r      1      11  be      cl   a   to    at   ly  all    ea 
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sonable  men,  still  it  is  possible  that  tlie  numljei  and  influence  of 
these  may  not  he  sufficient  to  leaven,  the  mass,  or  to  overrule  the 
agitators.  I  admit  this  ;  but  instead  of  weakening'  what  I  have 
here  said,  it  affords  an  additional  argument  in  its  favor.  For  if 
an  argument  satisfaotory  to  the  reasonahle  part  should  nevertlie- 
less  fail  in  securing  tranquillity,  still  less  can  the  result  be  expect- 
ed from  an  arbitrary  adjustment  that  can  satisfy  no  part.  If  a 
measure  grounded  on  principle,  and  possessing  the  character  of 
an  nltimaium  should  still,  through  the  prejudices  and  passions 
of  one  or  of  both  of  the  parties,  fail  of  success,  it  would  be  folly 
to  expect  it  from  a  measure  that  left  full  scope  and  sphere  to 
those  passions  ;  whieh  kept  alive  the  fears  of  the  one  party, 
wtile  it  sharpened  the  cupidity  of  the  other.  With  confidence, 
therefore,  I  re-assert  that  only  by  reference  to  a  principle,  possess- 
ing tKe  characters  above  enumerated,  can  any  satisfactory  meas- 
ure be  framed,  and  that  if  this  should  fail  ia  producing  the  tran- 
quillity aimed  ^t  it  ■mjU  be  la  vam  soughf  m  am  other 

Again,  it  is  evident  thit  no  principle  can  be  appropll^te  to 
such  a  measuip  which  does  not  bear  directly  on  the  evil  to  be 
removed  or  mitigated  Goniequently  it  should  be  our  hret  busi 
ness  to  discover  m  what  this  evil  tiuly  and  essentiallj  conBist= 
It  is,  we  knon  ^  compound  of  miny  ingredients  But  we  want 
to  ascertain  ishat  the  base  is  that  communicates  the  quahty  ol 
evil,  of  political  evil  of  evil  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  stitestnan 
to  guard  against  to  various  othei  mgiedients  which  without  the 
base  would  have  been  iiuioa.ious  oi  though  evils  in  them=el\€>5 
yet  evils  of  eueh  a  imd  as  to  be  counted  by  all  'Wi'se  statesmen 
among  the  tares  which  must  be  suffered  to  grow  up  with  the 
wheat  to  the  clott.  of  the  harvct  and  left  foi  the  Lord  ol  the 
harvest  to  separate 

Further  :  the  principle  the  giounding  and  directing  principle 
of  an  effectual  enactment  must  be  one  on  which  a  Roman  Oath 
olic  might  consistently  vindicate  and  recommend  the  meaauie  to 
Eoman  Catholics  It  must  theiefoie  be  independent  of  all  dii 
ferenees  purely  theological  An  1  the  faets  and  documents  b\ 
which  the  truth  and  practical  importance  of  the  prmcipk  are  to 
be  proved  or  illuHtTtted  should  be  taken  by  piefeience  from  pen 
ods  anterior  to  the  division  of  the  Latin,  Ohujch  into  Eoroish  and 
Protestant.  It  '.hould  be  such  m  short  that  an  oiatoi  might 
with  strict  historical  proprietj  introduce  the  frimeis  and  c-vtorteis 
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oi'  Mag-ua  Charta  pleading  to  their  Roman  Catholic  descendants 
in  behalf  of  the  measure  grouaded  on  such  a  principle,  and  in- 
voking them  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution,  ovex  the  growth 
of  whicli  they  had  kept  armed  watch,  and  by  the  sacred  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  it  which  they  had  entailed  on  their  posterity. 

This  is  the  eondition  under  which  alone  I  could  conscientiously 
vote,  and  which  being  fuliilled,  I  should  most  zealously  vote  for 
the  admiasion  of  lay  Roman  Catholics,  not  only  to  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  but  to  all  other  offices  helow  tlie  Crown  with- 
out any  exception.  Moreover,  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  condi- 
tion, in  the  solemn  recognition  and  establishment  of  a  principle 
having  the  characters  here  specified,  I  find  the  only  necessary  se- 
curity— convinced  that  this,  if  aoceded  to  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic community,  would  in  effect  he  sucli,  and  that  any  other  secu- 
rity will  either  be  hollow,  or  frustrate  the  purpose  of  the  Law. 
Now  thio  condition  would  he  fulfilled,  the  reijuired  principle 
o  d  he  g  ven,  provided  that  the  law  for  the  repeal  of  the  sundry 
it  tes  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics  were  introduced  by,  and 
gro  ded  o  a  declaration,  to  which  every  possible  character  of 
solemn  y  1  ould  be  given,  that  at  no  time  and  under  no  circum- 
stances ha?  t  ever  been,. nor  can  it  ever  be  compatible  with  the 
sp  r  t  or  cons  stent  with  the  safety  of  the  British  Constitution  to 
recognize  in  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  as  now  constituted, 
a  component  Estate  of  the  realm,  or  persons  capable,  individually 
or  collectively,  of  becoming  the  trustees  and  usufructuary  proprie- 
tors of  that  elective  and  circulative  property,  originally  reserved 
for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  National  Church.  And 
further,  it  is  expedient  that  the  preamble  of  the  Act  should  ex- 
pressly declare  and  set  forth  that  this  exclusion  of  the  members 
of  the  Romish  Priesthood  (comprehending  all  under  oaths  of  ca- 
nonical obedience  to  the  Pope  as  their  ecclesiastical  sovereign) 
from  the  trusts  and  ofEces  of  the  National  Church,  and  &om  all 
participation  in  the  proceeds  of  the  Nationalty,  is  enacted,  and 
established  on  grounds  wholly  irrelative  to  any  doctrines  received 
and  taught  by  the  Romish  Church  as  articles  of  faith,  and  pro- 
tested against  as  such  by  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  ;  but 
that  it  is  enacted  on  grounds  derived  and  inherited  from  our  an- 
cestors before  the  Reformation,  and  by  them  maintained  and  en- 
forced to  the  fullest  extent  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
permitted,  with  no  other  exceptions  and  interruptions  than  those 
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3  urpatioii,  or  foreign  force,  or  the  temporary 

h.     m  enactment  of  tiiis  principle  should  be  ef- 

is  p        vely  small  importance,  provided  it  be  dis- 

h        h  t  gieat  constitutional  becurity,  the  linown 

xis  w      h         le  ground  and  condition  of  the  right  of  the 

g  p         with  othei  less  es'iential  safeguards  of  thu 

m    eseaiy,  perhaps  at  the  time  of  their  enact- 

m        h  mp      ry  and  accidental  necessity.     The  form,  I 

p         h    p        id     mode  m  which  the  pnnciple  should  he  rec- 

g  h  ty  estahbshed,   is  compaiatively  indifferent, 

L  il    h  ra    od  first,  as  the  provision,  by  the  retention 

h  L  g      ture  possesses  a  moial  and  constitutional 

gh        m         h     h   ige  m  question  ,  a"  that,  the  known  esiat- 

wh       perm      the  law  to  ignoie  the  Koman  Catholics 

d  h         m  than  that  of  British  subjects  ;  and  eecond- 

h        p    sa      ndition    the  basis  ol   a  virtual   compact 

b  m     ts  and  the  nation,  which  condition  can  not 

k  d      thout  subverting  (moially)  the  articles  and 

as  it  h  the  provision  here  stated  is  an  absolute 
M    p  s  arc, — Urst,  that  it  may  with  better  reason 

dp  be  proposed  as  such,  than  any  other  hither- 

is  that  no  other  securities  can  supersede  the 

p  d  d  ity  of  this,  but  that  this  will  greatly  dimin- 

ish or  altogether  remove  the  necessity  of  any  other  :  further,  that 
without  this  the  present  measure  can  not  be  rationally  expected 
to  produce  that  tranquillity,  which  it  is  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
framers  to  bring  about ;  and  lastly,  that  the  necessity  of  the  dec- 
laration, as  above  given,  formally  and  solemnly  to  be  made  and 
recorded,  is  not  evacuated  by  this  pretext,  that  no  one  intends  to 
transfer  the  Church  EstahEahment  to  the  Eomish  priesthood,  or 
tfl  divide  it  with  them. 

One  thing,  however,  it  is  of  importance  that  I  should  mention, 
namely,  that  the  existing  state  of  the  elective  franchise*  in  Ice- 

*  Althoagli,  sinee  the  text  wkb  written,  tbe  forty  Bhilling  freebolderB  no 
longer  poaaess  the  elective  franehiee,  yet  as  tHfl  pai'tieular  clauae  of  the  Act 
already  has  been,  and  may  hereafter  be,  made  a  pretext  for  agitatioa,  the 
paragraph  has  been  retained,  in  the  belief  that  its  moral  uaea  have  not  beeu 
altogether  superseded  by  the  retraction  of  this  most  unhappy  boon. 
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land,  in  reference  to  the  fatal  present  of  the  Union  ministry  to  the 
landed  interest,  that  true  Deiaaira  shirt  of  the  Irish  Hercules,  is 
altogether  excluded  from  the  theme  and  purpose  of  this  disquisi- 
tion. It  ought  to  he  considered  by  the  Legislature,  abstracted 
from  the  creed  professed  by  the  great  majority  of  these  nominal 
freeholders.  The  recent  abuse  of  the  inSuonee  resulting  from  tliis 
profession  should  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  aggravation  of  the 
mischief,  which  displayed  rather  than  constituted  its  malfgrntj 
It  is  even  desirable  that  it  should  bo  preserved  separate  from  the 
Eflman  Catholic  Q,uestion,  and  in  no  necessary  dependence  on 
the  fate  of  the  Bi]l  now  on  the  eve  of  preseatatlon  to  Pailiament 
Whether  this  be  carried  or  be  lost,  it  will  still  remain  a  raomen 
tous  question,  urgently  calling  for  the  decision  of  the  Legislature 
— whether  the  said  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  has  not  in- 
troduced an  uncombining  and  wholly  incongruous  ingredient  into 
the  representative  system,  irreconcilable  with  the  true  principle  of 
election,  and  virtually  disfranchising  the  class,  to  whom,  on  every 
ground  of  justice  and  of  policy,  the  right  unquestionably  belongs  ; 
under  any  ciroumstanoes  overwhelming  the  voices  of  the  rest  of 
the  community ;  in  ordinary  times  concentering  in  the  great 
land-owners  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  elective  power  ;  and  in 
times  of  factious  excitement  depriving  them  even  of  their  natural 
and  rightful  influence. 

These  few  suggestions  on  the  expediency  of  revising  the  state 
of  the  representation  in  Ireland  are,  I  am  aware,  but  a  digression 
from  the  main  subject  of  the  Chapter.  But  this  in  fact  is  already 
completed,  as  far  as  my  purpose  is  concerned.  The  reasons,  on 
which  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  declaration  is  grounded,  have 
been  given  at  large  in  the  former  part  of  the  volume.  Here, 
therefore,  I  should  end  ;  but  that  1  anticipate  two  objectioiia  of 
sufficient  force  to  deserve  a  comment  and  form  the  matter  of  a 
concluding  paragraph. 

First,  it  may  be  objected  that,  afier  abstracting  the  portion  of 
evil  which  may  be  plausibly  attributed  to  the  peculiar  state  of 
landed  property  in  Ireland,  there  are  evils  directly  resulting  from 
the  Eomanism  of  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  inhabitants,  be- 
sides that  of  an  extra-national  priesthood,  and  against  the  politi- 
cal consequences  of  which  the  above  declaration  provides  no 
security.  To  this  I  reply,  that  as  no  bridge  ever  did  or  can  pos- 
sess the  demonstrable  perfections  of  the  mathematical  arch,  so 
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p      n  Is  g  N      — and   h 

pe        pmyhp  prp     —      n  fi 

fotmei  derive  a  maljnUaiit  character  from  then  co-existeuce  with 
the  latter,  yet  the  wise  physician  will  direct  his  whole  attention 
to  the  constitutional  ailments,  knowing  that  when  the  source,  the 
fans  etfomes,  veneni  ie  sealed  up,  the  accessories  will  either  dry 
up  of  themselves,  or,  retmning  to  their  natural  character  rank 
among  the  infirmities  which  flesh  is  heir  to  ;  and  either  admit  of 
a  gradual  remedy,  or  where  this  is  impracticable,  or  when  the 
medicine  would  be  worae  than  the  disease,  are  to  be  endured  as 
tol&rabilei  ineptiiB,  trials  of  patience,  and  oceaaiona  of  charity. 
I  have  here  had  the  State  chiefly  in  view  :  but  a  member  of  the 
Church  in  England  will  to  little  purpose  have  availed  himself  of 
his  free  access  to  the  Scriptures,  will  have  read  at  least  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  with  a  very  unthinking  spirit,  who  does  not 
apply  the  same  maxims  to  the  Church  of  Christ ;  who  has  yet  to 
learn  that  the  Church  militant  is  a  floor  whereon  wheat  and  chaff 
are  mingled  together ;  that  even  grievous  evils  and  errors  may 
exist  that  do  not  oonoem  the  nature  or  being  of  a  Church,  a.nd 
that  they  may  even  prevail  in  the  particular  Church,  to  which 
we  belong,  without  justifying  a  separation  from  the  same,  and 
without  invalidating  its  claims  on  our  affection  as  a  true  and  liv- 
ing part  of  the  Church  Universal,  And  with  regard  to  such 
evils  we  niust  adopt  the  advice  that  Augustine  (a  man  not  apt  to 
offend  by  any  excess  of  charity)  gave  to  the  complainers  of  his  day 
— Mi  miserieorditer  corripiant  quod  possurU,  quod  non  posmnt 
patienier  ferant,  et  cuth,  deleetione  lugeant,  donee  aut  emendet 
Deus,  aut  in  messe  eradicet  zizania  et  paleas  ventilet. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  declaration,  so  peremp- 
torily by  me  required,  is  altogether  unnecessary ;  that  no  one 
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hinka  of  alienatiitg  the  Church  property,  directly  or  indirectly  ; 

hat  there  is  no  intention,  of  recognizing  the  Eomish  Priests  in 
)y  entitling'  them  as  such  to  national  maintenance,  or  in  tte 

anguage  of  the  day  by  taking  them  into  the  pay  of  the  State ; 

II  short,  that  the  National  Church  is  no  more  in  danger  than  the 
Christian.  And  is  this  tlie  opinion,  the  settled  judgment,  of  one 
who  has  studied  the  signs  of  the  times'!  Can  the  person  who 
makes  these  assertions,  have  over  read  a  certain  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  Croker  ? — or  the  surveys  of  the  counties,  published  under  the 
authority  of  the  now  extinct  Board  of  Agriculture  ?  Or  has  he 
heard,  or  attentively  perused,  the  successive  debates  in  both 
Jlouaes  during  the  late  agitation  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  question  ? 
If  he  have — why  then,  relatively  to  the  objector,  and  to  as  many 
as  entertain  the  same  opinions,  my  reply  is  : — the  objection  is 
unanswerable. 


GLOSSAEY  TO  THE  APPENDED  DIALOGUE. 

As  all  my  readers  are  not  bound  to  understand  Greek,  and  yet, 
according  to  my  deepest  convictions,  the  truths  set  forth  in  the 
following  combat  of  wit  between  the  man  of  reason  and  the  man 
of  the  senses  have  an  interest  for  all,  I  have  been  induced  tfl 
prefix  the  explanations  of  the  few  Greek  words,  and  words  minted 
from  the  Greek  : 

Cosmos — ^world.  Toutos*  cosmos — this  world.  Seteros — 
the  other,  in  the  sense  of  opposition  to,  or  disci-epancy  with,  some 
former;  as  heterodoxy,  in  opposition  to  orthodoxy.  Alios — an 
other  simply  and  without  precluding  or  superseding  the  one  be- 
fore mentioned.     Mlocosmite — a  denizen  of  another  world. 

Mystes,  from  the  Greek  itim — one  who  muses  with  closed  lips, 
as  meditating  on  ideas  which  may  indeed  be  suggested  and 
awakened,  but  can  not,  like  the  images  of  sense  and  the  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  be  adequately  expressed  by  words. 

"Where  a  person  mistakes  the  anomalous  misgrowths  of  his  own 
individuality  for  ideas  or  truths  of  universal  reason,  he  may,  with- 
out impropriety,  be  called  a  mystic,  in  the  abusive  sense  of  the 
*  Muplmnit^  gratia. — Ed. 
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teim ,  though  pseudo-mystic  or  phantast  would  ho  the  more 
piopei  designation  Herachtus,  Plato,  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  were 
mystics  in  the  primary  senao  of  the  term ;  lamhlichus  and  his 
sueoeraoTa,  phantasti 

'Ensa  ^ciodo — hvmg  woidB. — The  following  words  ii:om  Plato 
may  he  Englished  , — "  the  commune  and  tliedialect  of  gods  with 
01  toward  men,"  and  those  attributed  to  Pythagoras ;—"  the 
venly  subsistent  numbers  or  powers,  the  moat  prescient  (or  prov- 
ident) pimciples  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens." 

And  heie,  though  not  faUmg  under  the  leading  title,  Glossary, 
yet,  as  tending  to  the  same  object  of  fore-arming  the  reader  for 
the  lollowing  dialogue,  I  transcribe  two  or  three  annotations, 
which  I  had  pencilled  (for  the  book  was  lent  to  me  by  a  friend 
who  had  himself  boiiowed  it),  on  the  margins  of  a  volume,  re- 
cently pubhshed,  and  intituled,  "  The  Natural  History  of  Enthu- 
siasm." They  will  at  least  remind  some  of  my  old  school-fel- 
lows of  the  hbfwhillw  th  fed  dfthrs 
they  may  se  p  m  f  tl  J/  g  /  1  h  f 
brought  togeth  f  th  b  1  my  d  th  f 
score  others,  U  g  f  m  h  Iky  lun  t 
of  those  old  fl       tl       gl      h   h  th    1           p    ti        t  th  ni 
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"  Whatever  is  practically  important  on  religion  or  moials,  may 
at  all  times  he  advanced  and  aigued  in  tl  e  simplest  terms  of  col- 
loquial expression." — p      1  + 

I  do  not  believe  thi  Be  it  so  1  oweve  B  It  «h\  '  Sim- 
ply, because,  the  terma  and  phiibes  of  the  theological  schools 
have,  by  their  continual  iteration  from  the  julpit  become  coUo- 
quial.  The  science  of  one  age  becomes  the  common  sense  of  a 
succeeding.  The  authoi  adds —  trom  the  pulj.it  jerhaps,  no 
other  style  should  at  any  time  be  heaid  H^ow  I  can  conceive 
no  more  direct  means  of  depriving  Lhristianitv  of  one  of  its  pecu- 
liar attributes,  that  of  ennching  and  enlarging  the  mmd,  while  it 

*  See  the  Autbor'B  Literary  RemMHa. — Ed.  f  '''^  ^^'- 
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By  "  abs   a      co      p  h    A    h      m  aiis  what  I  should 

call  ideas,  wh   h  h  d        giu  h  from  conceptions, 

whether  ab  d       g  B  with  his  meaning, 

not  with  h     term  m       p  es  cerned.     How  that 

the  person     ylx        hd  b-d         he  I  am,  is  presented 

more  prominently  m  Scnpture  than  the  {so  called)  physical  attri- 
butes, is  most  true ;  and  forma  one  of  the  distinctive  characters 
of  its  superior  worth  and  value.  It  was  by  dwelling  too  exclu- 
sively on  the  infinites  that  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  Plato 
excepted,  fell  into  Pantheism,  as  in  later  times  did  Spinoza.     "  I 
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forbid  you,"  says  Plato,  "  to  call  God  the  infinite !  If  you  dare 
name  him  at  all,  say  rather  the  measure  of  infinity."  Neverthe- 
less, it  would  be  easy  to  place  in  synopsi  before  the  Author  such 
a  series  of  Scripture  passages  as  would  incline  him  to  retract  his 
assertion.  The  Eternal,  the  Omnipresent,  the  Omniscient,  the 
one  absolute  Good,  the  Holy,  the  Living,  the  Creator  as  well  as 
Former  of  the  Universe,  the  Father  of  Spirits — can  the  Author's 
mind  go  far  beyond  these?  Yet  these  are  all  clearly  affirmed  of 
the  Supreme  One  in  the  Scriptures. 

III. 
The  following  pages  from  p.  26  to  p.  36  contain  a  successioa 
of  eloquent  and  splendid  paragraphs  on  the  celestial  orders,  and 
the  expediency  or  necessity  of  their  being  concealed  from  us,  lest 
we  should  receive  such  overwhelming  Conceptions  of  the  divine 
greatness  as  to  render  us  incapable  of  devotion  and  prayer  on  the 
Scripture  model.  "  Were  it/'  says  the  eloquent  writer,  "  indeed 
permitted  to  man  to  gaze  upwards  from  step  to  step,  and  fronn 
range  to  range,  of  these  celestial  hierarchies,  to  the  lowest  steps 
of  the  Eternal  Throne,  what  liberty  of  heart  would  afterwards  be 
left  him  in  drawing  near  to  the  Father  of  Spirits?"  But  the 
substance  of  these  pages  will  be  found  implied  in  the  following 
reply  to  them. 

More  weight  with  me  than  all  this  Pelion  upon  Ossa  of 
imaginary  hierarchies  has  the  single  remark  of  Atigustine,  that 
there  neither  are  nor  can  be  but  three  essential  differences  of 
being,  namely,  the  absolute,  the  rational  finite,  and  the  finite 
irrational ;  that  is,  God,  man,  and  brute.  Besides,  the  whole 
scheme  is  un- Scriptural,  if  not  contra- Scriptural.  Pile  up  winged 
hierarchies  on  hierarchies,  and  outblaze  the  Cabalists,  and  Di- 
onysius  the  Areopagite ;  yet  what  a  gaudy  vapor  for  a  healthful 
mind  is  the  whole  conception  (or  rather  phantasm)  compared 
with  the  awful  hope  holden  forth  in  the  Gospel,  to  bo  one  with 
God  in  and  through  the  Mediator  Christ,  even  the  living,  co- 
eternal  Word  and  Son  of  God  ! 

But  through  the  whole  of  this  eloquent  declamation  I  find  two 
errors  predominate,  and  both,  it  appears  to  me,  dangerous  ewors. 
First,  that  the  rational  and  consequently  the  only  true  ideas  of 
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the  Supreme  Being  are  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  piayer  and 
petitionary  pleading  taught  and  exemplified  in  the  Scriptures. 
Second,  that  this  being  the  case,  and  "  supplication  with  argu- 
ments and  importunate  requests"  being  irrational  and  known  by 
the  supplicant  to  be  such,  it  is  neverthelesB  a  duty  to  pray  in  this 
fashion.  In  other  words,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Supreme  Being 
requires  ofhis  rational  creatures,  as  the  condition  of  their  offering 
acceptable  worship  to  him,  that  they  should  wilfully  blind  them- 
selves to  tho  light,  which  he  had  himself  given  them,  as  the  con- 
tra-distinguishing character  of  their  humanity,  without  which 
they  could  not  pray  to  him  at  all ;  and  that  drugging  their  sense 
of  the  truth  into  a  temporary  doze,  they  should  make  beUeve  that 
they  know  no  better  I  As  if  the  God  of  Truth  and  Father  of  all 
lights  resembled  an  oriental  or  African  despot,  whose  courtiers, 
even  those  whom  he  had  himself  enriched  and  placed  in  the 
highest  rank,  are  commanded  to  approach  him  only  in  beggars' 
rags  and  with  a  beggarly  whine  1 

1  on  the  contrary  find  "  the  Scripture  model  of  devotion,"  the 
prayers  and  thanksgiving  of  the  Psalmist,  and  in  the  main  of  our 
own  Church  Liturgy,  perfectly  conformable  to  the  highest  and 
clearest  convictions  of  my  reason.  (I  use  the  word  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  as  comprising  both  the  practical  and  the 
intellective,  not  only  as  the  light  but  likewise  as  the  life  which 
is  the  light  of  man,  John  i.  3.)  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  at- 
tribute the  contrary  persuasion  principally  to  the  three  following 
oversights  :  First  (and  this  is  the  queen-bee  in  the  hive  of  error), 
the  identification  of  the  imiversal  reason  vrith  each  man's  indi- 
vidual understanding,  subjects  not  only  different  but  diverse,  not 
only  aWogeneous  but  heterogeneaas.  Second,  the  substitution  of 
the  idea  of  the  infinite  for  that  of  the  absolute.  Third  and  lastly, 
the  habit  of  using  the  former  as  a  sort  of  superlative  synonyme 
of  the  vast  or  indefinitely  great.  Now  the  practical  difference 
between  my  scheme  and  that  of  the  Essayist,  for  whcrae  talents 
and  intentions  I  feel  sincere  respect,  may  perhaps  be  stated  thus : 

The  Essayist  would  bring  down  his  imderstanding  to  his  re- 
ligion :  I  would  raise  up  my  understanding  to  my  reason,  and 
find  my  religion  in  the  focus  resulting  from  their  convergence. 
"We  both  alike  use  the  same  penitential,  deprecative  and  peti- 
tionary prayers  ;  I  in  the  full  assurance  of  their  congruity  with 
my  reason,  he  in  a  factitious  oblivion  of  their  being  the  contrary. 
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The  name  of  the  author*  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusi- 
asm is  unknown  to  me  and  unconjectured.  It  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  mind  at  once  observant  and  meditative.  And  aliould 
these  notes  meet  the  Author's  eye,  let  him  be  assiirod  that  I 
willingly  give  to  his  genius  that  respect  which  his  intentions 
without  it  would  secure  for  him  in  the  breast  of  every  good  man. 
But  in  the  preseitt  state  of  things,  infidelity  having  fallen  into 
disrepute  even  oh  tte  score  of  intellect,  yet  the  obligation  t« 
show  a  reason  for  our  faith  having  become  more  generally  rec- 
ognized, as  reading  and  the  taste  for  serious  conversation  have 
increased,  there  is  a  large  class  of  my  countrymen  disposed  to  re- 
ceive, with  especial  favor,  any  opinions  that  will  enable  them  to 
m.ake  a  compromise  between  their  new  knowledge  and  their  old 
belief.  And  with  these  men  the  Author's  evident  abilities  will 
probably  render  the  work  a  high  authority.  Now  it  is  the  very 
purpose  of  my  life  to  impress  t!ie  contrary  sentiments.  Hence 
these  notes  r— 

DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  DEMOSIUS  AND  MYSTES.f 

My  dear , 

In  emptying  a  drawer  of  rose  le^t  bags  old  (but  too  manj  of 
them)  unopened  letters,  and  paper  sciaps  or  biaui  iritlers  I  had 
my  attention  dir  d  a  se  e  and  a  ged  half  sheet  by  a  gust 
of  wind,  which  had  s  pa  a  ed  f  its  companions,  and 
wbisked  it  out  of  h    w  n  h    g    den  — Not  that  I  went 

after  it.     I  hav  p       f       le  numerous  tnbe,  to 

which  it  belong  d         ay  aj  ai        n  their  movements,  oi 

to  put  the  Vagran    A  e  a  em     But  it  po  chanced 

that  some  after-b  eze  had  s  u  k  n  a  standard  rose-tree,  and 
there  I  found  it  si  vas  pa  ng  my  evening  walk  alongside 
the  lower  ivy-Tia  he  bn  d  nn  rs  from  which  threaten 
to  entrap  the  toj  b  an  h  f  he  h  y  tree  in  our  neighbor's 
kitchen- garden.  I  hid  h  n  m  di  a  mg  a  letter  to  you,  and  as  I 
ran  my  eye  over  t  is  fly  away  ag  a  and  bob-tail,  and  bethought 
me  that  it  was  a  bj  b  f  my      ti,  I  felt  a  sort  of  fatherly 

lemotse,   and  yearning  toward  it,  and  esclaimed,  "  If  I  had  a 

frank  for ,  this  should  help  to  make  up  the  ounce."     It  was 

fer  too  decrepit  to  travel  per  se — besides  that  the  seal  would  have 

*  Mr,  laaao  Taylor.— Si  f  See  ants,  p.  WO.— Ed. 
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looked  like  a  single  pin  on  a  beggar's  coat  of  tattera — and  yet 
one  does  not  lite  to  bo  stopped  in  a  kind  feeling,  which  my  con- 
science interpreted  as  a  sort  of  promise  to  the  said  scrap,  and 
therefore  (frank  or  no  frank)  I  will  transcribe  it.  A  dog's  leaf  at 
the  top  was  worn  oSJ  which  must  have  contained,  I  presume,  the 
syllable  Ve — 

"Kily,"  quoth  Demosius  of  Toutoscosmos,  Gentleman, 

to  MyUes  the  Allocosraite,  "  thou  seemest  to  me  hke  an  out-of- 
door  patient  of  St.  Luke's  ■wandering  about  in  the  rain  without 
cap,  hat,  or  bonnet,  poring  on  the  elevation  of  a  palace,  not  the 
house  that  Jack  built,  but  the  house  that  is  to  be  built  for  Jack, 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  which  his  cousin-germ  an,  the  lynx- 
eyed  Dr.  Gruithuisen  has  lately  discovered  in  the  moon.  But 
through  a  foolish  Idndneas  for  that  face  of  thine,  which  whilome 
belonged  to  an  old  school-fellow  of  the  same  name  with  thee,  I 
would  get  thee  shipped  off  under  the  Alien  Act,  as  a  non  ens,  or 
pre-existent  of  the  other  world  to  come." — To  whom  Mystes  re- 
torted ; — "  Verily,  ftiend  J?emosms,  thou  art  too  fantastic  for  a 
genuine  Toutoscosmos  man  ;  and  it  needs  only  a  fit  of  dyspepsy, 
a  OS  n  veto  make  a  Heterocosmite  of  thee;  this  same 
Het  n      being  in  fact  the  endless  shadow  whieh  the  Touios- 

m  unset.     But  not  to  alarm  or  affront  thee,  as  if  I 

u  ua  d  h  hou  wert  in  danger  of  becoming  an  AUocosmite, 
I  ■«  h      of  thy  courteous  address  to  me  pass  ivithout  com- 

m  u  b        on,  save  only  the  two  concluding  monosyllablea 

ad  p    p     tion  (jwe)  which  anticipates  them.     The  world 

h  h  X  is  another  world  indeed,  but  not  to  come.  It  is 
a    p  as  (  f  that  be  at  all)  the  magnetic  planet,  of  which, 

ad        to    he  astronomer  Halley,  the  visible  globe  which  we 

a  he  case  or  Isavelling-trunk ; — a  neat  little  world 

wh  gh  exists  in  statu  perfuso,  as  on  the  third  day  of 

h         a         b  fore  it  was  polarized  into  outward  and  inward, 

a  h      light  and  life  were  one  and  the  same,  neither  exist- 

ally  t  both  eminenter :  and  when  herb,  flower,  and 
forest  rows  as  a.  vision,  in  propria  luddo,  the  ancestor  and  unseen 
yesterday  of  the  sun  and  moon,  ISTow,  whether  there  really  is 
such  an  Elysian  mundus  mundulus  encased  in  the  macrocosm, 
or  great  world,  below  the  adamantine  vault  that  supports  the 
mother  waters,  which  support  the  coating  crust  of  that  mundus 
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immundus  on  which  we  and  others  less  soantily  fiirniahed 
from  nature's  storehouse  crawl,  delve,  and  nestle — (or,  shall 
I  say  the  Lyceum,  where  walk  o£  loitov  nua/jov  <pMao(pot) — 
Dr.  Halloy,  may,  perhaps,  by  this  time  have  ascertained  ;  and 
to  him  and  the  philosophic  ghosts,  Ms  compeers,  I  leave  it. 
But  that  another  world  is  enshrined  in.  the  microcosm  I  not 
only  believe,  but  at  certain  depths  of  my  being,  during  the  more 
solemn  Sabbaths  of  the  spirit,  I  have  holden  commune  therewith, 
in  the  power  of  that  faith,  which  is  tke  substance  of  the  things 
hoped  for,  the  living  stem  that  will  itself  expand  into  the  flower, 
which  it  now  foreshows.  How  should  it  not  be  so,  even  on 
grounds  of  natural  reason,  and  the  analogy  of  inferior  life  ?  Is 
not  nature  prophetic  up  the  whole  vast  pyramid  of  organic  being  ? 
And  in  which  of  her  numberless  predictions  has  nature  been  con- 
victed of  a  lie  ?  Is  not  every  organ  announced  by  a  previous  in- 
stinct or  act  ?  The  larva  of  the  stag-beetle  lies  in  its  chrysalis 
like  an  infant  in  the  cofixn  of  an  adult,  having  left  an  empty  space 
half  the  length  it  occupies  ;  and  this  space  is  the  exact  length  of 
the  bom  which  distinguishes  the>  perfect  animal,  but  which,  when 
it  constructed  its  temporary  sarcophagus,  was  not  yet  in  existence. 
Do  not  the  eyes,  ears,  lungs  of  the  unborn  babe  give  notice  and 
fumishproof  of  a  transuterine,  visible,  audible,  atmospheric  world  ? 
We  have  eyes,  ears,  touch,  taste,  smell ;  and  have  we  not  an  an- 
swering world  of  shapes,  colors,  sounds,  and  sapid  and  odorous 
bodies?  But  likewise — (alas!  for  the  man  for  whom  the  one 
has  not  the  same  evidence  of  fact  as  the  other) — the  Creator  has 
given  us  spiritual  senses,  and  sense-organs — ^ideas  I  mean — the 
idea  of  the  good,  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  ideas  of  eternity,  im- 
mortality, freedom,  and  of  that  which  contemplated  relatively  to 
will  is  holiness,  in  relation  to  life  is  bliss.  And  toast  not  these 
too  infer  the  existence  of  a  world  correspondent  to  them  ?  There 
is  a  light,  said  tbe  Hebrew  sage,  compared  toith  which  the  glory 
of  the  sun  is  but  a  doudy  veil :  and  is  it  an  ignis  fatuus  given 
to  mock  ns  and  lead  us  astray  ?  And  from  a  yet  higher  authority 
we  know,  that  it  is  a  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  theworld'.  And  are  there  no  objects  to  reflect  it  ?  Or  must 
we  seek  its  analogon  in  the  light  of  the  glow-worm,  that  simply 
servra  to  distinguish  one  reptile  fom  all  the  rest,  and  lighting, 
inch  by  inch,  its  mazy  path  through  weeds  and  grass,  leaves  all 
else  before,  and  behind,  and  around  it  in  darkness  ?     No  !  Another 
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and  answerable  world  there  is ;  and  if  any  man  discern  it  not, 
let  him  not,  whether  sincerely  or  in  contemptuous  irony,  pretend 
a  defect  of  faculty  as  the  cause.  The  sense,  the  light,  and  the 
coaformed  objects  are  all  there  and  for  all  men.  The  difference 
between  man  and  man  in  relation  thereto  results  from,  no  differ- 
ence in  their  several  gifts  and  powers  of  intellect,  but  in  tlie  will. 
As  certainly  as  the  individual  is  a  man,  so  certainly  should  this 
other  world  be  present  to  him  :  yea,  it  is  his  proper  home.  But 
he  is  an  absentee  and  chooses  to  live  abroad.  His  freedom  and 
whatever  else  he  possesses  which  the  dog  and  the  ape  do  not 
possess,  yea,  the  whole  revenue  of  his  humanity,  is  derived  from 
this ; — but  with  the  Irish  land-owner  in  the  theatres,  gaming- 
house, and  maitresseriea  of  Paris,  so  with  him.  He  is  a  volun- 
tary absentee.  I  repeat  it  again  and  again, — the  cause  is  alto- 
gether in  the  will :  and  the  defect  of  intellectual  power,  and 
"  the  having  no  turn  or  taste  for  subjects  of  this  sort,"  are  effects 
and  consequences  of  the  ahenation  of  the  will,  that  is,  of  the  man 
himself  There  may  be  a  defect,  hut  there  was  not  a  deficiency, 
of  the  intellect.  I  appeal  to  facts  for  the  proof.  Take  the  science 
ofpohtical  economy.  No  two  professors  understand  each  other ; — 
and  oflen  have  I  been  present  where  the  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  a  room  full  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  sensible 
and  weU-informed  men  i  and  the  conversation  has  ended  in  a  con- 
fession that  the  matter  was  beyond  their  comprehei.sion.  Arid 
yet  the  science  professes  to  give  light  on  rents,  taxes,  income, 
capital,  the  principles  of  trade,  commerce,  agriculturp,  in  wealth, 
and  the  ways  of  acquiring  and  increasing  it,  in  short  on  all  that 
most  passionately  excites  and  interests  the  Toutoscosmos  men. 
But  it  was  avowed  that  to  arrive  at  any  understanding  of  these 
matters  requires  a  mind  gigantic  in  its  comprehension,  and  mi- 
croscopic in  its  accuracy  of  detail.  Now  compare  this  with  the 
effect  produced  on  promiscuous  crowds  by  a  Whitfield,  or  a  "Wes- 
ley;— or  rather  compare  with  it  the  shaking  of  every  leaf  of  the 
vast  forest  to  the  first  blast  of  Luther's  trumpet.  Was  it  only  of 
the  world,  to  come  that  Luther  and  his  compeers  preached? 
Turn  to  Luther's  Table  Talk,  and  see  if  the  larger  part  be  not  of 
that  other  world  which  now  is,  and  without  the  being  and  work- 
ing of  which  the  world  to  come  would  be  either  as  unintelhgible 
as  AhracadaJna,  or  a  mere  reflection  and  elongation  of  the  world 
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of  sense — Jack  Robinson,  between  two  looking-glasses,  with  a  se- 
ries of  Jack  Kabinsons  in  srscula  srsculonmi." 

"  Well,  but  what  is  this  new  and  yet  other  world  ?  The  brain 
of  a  man  that  is  out  of  his  senses  ?  A  world  fraught  with  castles 
in  the  air,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  any  gentleman  inclined 
to  idealize  a  large  property  ?" 

"  The  sneer  on  that  lip,  and  the  arch  shine  of  that  eye,  friend 
Demosms,  wouJd  almost  justify  me,  though  I  should  answer  that 
question  by  retorting  it  in  a  parody.  What,  quoth  the  owlet, 
peeping  out  of  his  ivy-bush  at  noon,  with  his  blue  fringed  eye- 
curtains  dropped,  what  is  this  light  which  is  said  to  exist  together 
■with  this  warmth  we  feel,  and  yet  is  something  else  ?  But  I  read 
likewise  ia  that  same  face,  when  thou  wast  beginning  to  prepare 
that  question,  a  sort  of  misgiving  from  within,  as  ii'  thou  wert 
more  positive  than  sure  that  the  reply,  with  which  you  would 
accommodate  me,  is  as  wise  as  it  is  witty.  Therefore,  though  I 
can  not  answer  your  question,  I  will  give  yoti  a  hint  how  you 
may  answer  it  for  yourself.  Learn  the  art  and  acquire  the  habit 
of  contemplating  things  abstractedly  from  their  relations.  I  will 
explain  myself  by  an  instance.  Suppose  a  body  floating  at  a 
certain  height  in  the  air,  and  receiving  the  light  so  equaOy  oa  al! 
sides  as  not  to  occasion  the  eye  to  conjecture  any  solid  contents. 
And  now  let  six  or  seven  persons  see  it  at  different  distances  and 
from  different  points  of  view.  For  A  it  will  bo  a  square  ;  for  B 
a  triangle  ;  for  0  two  right-angled  triangles  attached  to  each 
other ;  for  D  two  unequal  triangles  ;  for  E  it  wiU  be  a  triangle 
with  a  trapezium  hung  on  to  it ;  for  F  it  will  be  a  square  with 
a  cross  in  it  |  X  j  ;  for  G  it  will  be  an  oblong  quadrangle  with 
three  triangles  in  it  |\/l  ,"  and  for  H  three  unequal  triangles. 

Ifow  it  is  evident  that  not  one  of  all  those  is  the  figure  itself 
(which  in  this  instance  is  a  foui--6ided  pyramid),  but  the  contin- 
gent relations  of  the  figure.  Kow  transfer  this  from  geometry  to 
the  subjects  of  the  real  (that  is,  not  merely  formal  or  abstract) 
sciences, — to  substances  and  bodies,  the  viateria  suhjecta  of  the 
chemist,  physiologist  and  naturalist,  and  you  will  gradually  (that 
is,  if  you  choose  and  sincerely  will  it)  acquire  the  power  and  the 
disposition  of  contemplating  your  own  imaginations,  wants,  appe- 
tites, passions,  and  opinions,  on  the  same  principles,  and  distin- 
guish that  which  alone  is  and  abides  from  the  accidental  and  im- 
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permanent  relations  arising  out  of  its  co-existence  with  other 
things  or  beings. 

My  second  rule  or  maxim  requires  its  prolegomena.  In  the 
several  classes  and  orders  that  mark  the  scale  of  organic  nature, 
from  the  plant  to  the  highest  order  of  animals,  each  higher  implies 
a  lower  as  the  condition  of  its  actual  existeace  ; — and  the  same 
position  holds  good  equally  of  the  vital  and  organic  powers. 
Thus,  without  the  first  power,  that  of  growth,  or  what  Bichat 
and  others  name  the  vegetive  life  or  productivity,  tiie  second 
power,  that  of  totality  and  locomotion  {commonly  hut  most  in- 
felicitoualy  called  irritahility)  could  not  exist,  that  is,  manifest  its 
being.  Productivity  is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  irritahility, 
and  in  like  manner  irritability  of  sensibility.  But  it  is  no  less 
true  that  in  the  idea  of  each  power  the  lower  derives  its  intelli- 
gibility from  the  higher  :  and  the  highest  must  be  presumed  to 
inhere  latently  or  potentially  in  the  lowest,  or  this  latter  wiD  be 
wholly  unintelligible,  inconceivable ; — you  can  have  no  concep- 
tion of  it.  Thta  in  sensibility  we  see  a  power  that  in  every  in- 
stant goes  out  of  itseil^  and  in  the  same  instant  retracts  and  falls 
back  on  itself;  which  the  great  fountains  of  pure  Mathesis,  the 
Pythagorean  and  Platonic  geometricians,  illustrated  in  the  pro- 
duction or  self-evolution  of  the  point  into  the  circle.  Imagine 
the  going-forth  and  the  retraction  as  two  successive  acts,  the  re- 
sult would  be  an  infinity  of  angles,  a  growth  of  zig-zag.  In  order 
to  the  imaginability  of  a  circular  line,  the  oxtroitive  and  the  re- 
troitive  must  co-exist  in  one  and  the  same  act  and  moment,  the 
curve  line  being  the  produ  t  H"  w  what  is  ideally  true  in  the 
generations  or  productive  ate  f  tl  tmt  e  faculty  (of  the  pure 
sense,  I  mean,  or  inward  v      n —  1  n    Anschauung  of  the 

German  philosophers)  must  b  um  d  a  truth  of  fact  in  all 
hving  growth,  or  wherein  ^  uld  th  g  wtl  of  a  plant  differ  from 
that  of  a  crystal  ?  The  latt  f  m  d  holly  by  apposition  ab 
extra  :  in  the  former  the  m  e  nt  S  xtra  is  in  order  of 
thought  consequent  on,  and  yet  coinstajitaneous  with,  the  move- 
ment ab  intra.  Thus,  the  specific  character  of  sensibility,  the 
highest  of  the  three  powers,  is  found  to  be  the  general  character 
of  life,  and  suppUes  the  only  way  of  conceiving,  the  only  insight 
into  the  possibility  of,  the  first  and  lowest  power.  And  yet,  even 
thus,  growth  taken  as  separate  from,  and  exclusive  of,  sensibility 
would  be  unintelligible,  nay,  contradictory.     For  it  would  be  an 
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act  of  the  life,  or  productive  form  of  the  plant,  having  the  liib 
itself  as  its  source  (since  it  is  a  going  forth  from  the  life),  and  like- 
wise having  tke  life  itself  as  its  ohject,  for  in  the  same  iastant  it 
is  retracted  :  and  yet  the  product  {that  is,  the  plant)  exists  not 
for  itself,  by  the  hypothesis  that  has  excluded  sensibility.  For  all 
sensibility  is  a  self-finding  ;  whence  the  G-erman  vrord  for  sensa- 
tion or  feeling  is  Empjmdung,  that  is,  an  inward  finding.  There- 
fore sensibility  can  not  he  excluded  ;  aud  as  it  does  not  exist 
actually,  it  must  be  involved  potentially.  Life  does  not  yet 
manifest  itself  in  its  highest  dignity,  as  a  self-finding  ;  but  in  an 
evident  tendency  thereto,  or  a  self-seeking ; — and  this  has  two 
epochs  or  intensities.  Potential  sensibihty  in  its  first  epoch,  or 
lowest  intensity,  appears  as  growth  ;  in  its  second  epoch,  it  shows 
itself  as  irritability  or  vital  instinct.  In  both,  however,  the  sensi- 
iDility  must  have  pre-existed,  or  rather  pre-inhered,  though  as  la- 
tent ;  or  how  could  the  irritability  have  been  evolved  out  of  the 
growth  (as  m.  the  stamina  of  the  plant  during  the  act  of  impreg- 
nating the  g'ernjew)  : — or  the  sensihilityout  of  the  irritability. — as 
in  the  first  appearance  of  nerves  and  nervous  bulbs  in  the  lower 
orders  of  the  insect  realm  ?  But,  indeed,  evolution  as  contra-dis- 
tinguished from  apposition,  or  superinduction  ah  aliunde,  is  im- 
plied in  the  conception  of  life :  and  is  that  which  eseentiaUy 
difierences  a  living  fibre  from,  a  thread  o^asbestos,  the  floscule  or 
any  other  of  the  moving  fairy  shapes  of  animalcular  life  from  the 
frost-plumes  on  a  window  pane. 

Again  ;  what  has  been  said  of  the  lowest  power  of  life  rela- 
tively to  its  highest  power — growth  to  sensibility,  the  plant  to 
the  animal — applies  ec[ually  to  life  itself  relatively  to  mind. 
Without  the  latter  the  former  would  be  unintelligible,  and  the 
idea  would  contradict  itself.  If  there  had  been  no  self-retaining 
power,  a  self-finding  would  be  a  perpetual  self-losing.  Divide  a 
second  into  a  thousand,  or  if  you  please,  a  million  of  parts,  yet  if 
there  be  an  absolute  chasm  separating  one  moment  of  self-finding 
from  another,  the  chasm  of  a  millionth  of  a  second  would  be  equal 
to  all  time.  A  being  that  existed  for  itself  only  in  moments,  each 
infinitely  sm,all  and  yet  absolutely  divided  from  the  preceding  and 
following,  would  not  exist  for  itself  at  all.  And  if  all  beings  were 
the  same,  or  yet  lower,  it  could  not  be  said  to  exist  in  any  sense, 
any  more  than  light  would  exist  as  light,  if  there  were  no  eyes 
or  visual  power  :  and  the  whole  conception  would  break  op  into 
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contradictory  positions — an  intestine  conflict  more  destructive  than 
even  that  between  the  two  cats,  where  one  tail  alone  is  said  to 
have  survived  the  battle.  The  conflicfiag  factors  of  our  concep- 
tion would  eat  each  other  up,  tails  and  all.  Ergo:  the  mind,  as 
a  self-retaining  power,  is  not  less  indispensable  to  the  intelligi- 
bility of  life  as  a  self-finding  power,  than  a  self-finding  power, 
that  is,  sensibility,  to  a  self-seeking^  power,  that  is  growth 
Again :  a  self-retaining  mind— that  is,  memory  (which  is  tiie 
primary  sense  of  mind,  and  the  common  people  in  seveial  of  oui 
provinces  still  use  the  word  in  this  sense), — a  selfretaimng 
power  supposes  a  self-eontaining  power,  a  selfconsoious  being 
And  this  is  the  definition  of  mind  in  its  proper  and  distmctive 
sense,  a  subject  that  is  its  own  object, — or  where  A  contemplant 
is  one  and  the  same  subject  with  A  contemplated.  Lastly, — 
(that  I  may  complete  the  ascent  of  powers  for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion, and  not  as  expecting,  or  in  the  present  habit  of  yom  thoughts 
even  wishing  you  to  follow  me  to  a  height,  dizzy  for  the  strongest 
spirit,  it  being  the  apex  of  all  human,  perhaps  of  angelic,  knowl- 
edge to  know  that  it  must  be  :  ance  absolute  ultimates  can  only 
be  seen  by  a  light  thrown  backward  from  the  penultimate  ;  John 
i.  18) — lastly,  I  say,  the  self-containing  power  supposes  a  self- 
causing  power ;  causa  sui,  olzia  (uis^oiaiog.  Here  alone  we  find 
a  problem  which  in  its  very  statement  contains  its  own  solution 
— the  one  self-solving  power,  beyond  which  no  question  is  possi- 
ble. Yet  short  of  this  we  dare  not  rest ;  for  even  O  SIN,  the 
Supreme  Being,  if  contemplated  abstractly  from  the  Absolute  Will, 
whose  essence  it  is  to  be  causative  of  all  being,  would  sink  into  a 
Spinozistic  deity.  That  this  is  not  evident  to  us  arises  from  the 
false  notion  of  reason  as  a  quaUty,  property,  or  faculty  of  the 
real :  whereas  reason  is  the  supreme  reality,  the  only  true  being 
in  all  things  visible  and  invisible  ;  the  pleroma,  in  whom  alone 
God  loveth  the  world  '.  Even  in  man  will  is  deeper  than  mind  : 
for  mind  does  not  cease  to  be  mind  by  having  an  antecedent ; 
but  will  is  either  the  first  (i6  dsi  nQinQaiior,  j6  nunqtiam  post- 
tum,  semper  supponendum),  or  it  is  not  will  at  all. 

And  now  for  the  practical  rules  which  I  promised,  or  the 
means  by  which  you  may  educate  in  yourself  that  state  of  mind 
which  is  most  favorable  to  a  true  knowledge  of  both  the  worlds 
that  now  are,  and  to  a  right  faith  in  the  world  to  come. 

I.  Remember  that   whatever  is,  lives.      A  thing  absolutely 
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lifeless  is  inconceivable,  except  as  a  thought,  image,  or  fancy,  in 
Bonie  other  being. 

II.  In  every  living  form,  the  conditions  of  its  existence  are  to 
be  sougbt  for  in  that  ■which  is  below  it ;  the  grounds  of  intelKgi- 
bility  in  that  which  is  above  it. 

III.  Acbustom  your  mind  to  distinguish  the  relations  of  things 
from  the  things  themselves.  Think  often  of  the  latter  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  former,  in  order  that  you  may  never  think  of  the 
former  apart  from  the  latter,  that  is,  mistake  mere  relations  for 
true  and  enduring  realities :  and  with  regard  to  these  seek  the 
solution  of  each  in  some  higher  reality.  The  contrary  process 
leads  demonstrably  to  atheism,  and  though  you  may  not  get  quite 
so  far,  it  is  not  well  to  be  seen  travelling  on  the  road  with  your 
face  towards  it. 

I  might  add  a  fourth  rule :  Learn  to  distinguish  permanent 
from  accidental  relations.  But  I  am  willing  that  you  should  for 
a  time  take  permanent  relations  as  real  things — confident  that 
you  will  soon  feel  the  necessity  of  reducing  what  you  now  call 
things  into  relations,  which  immediately  arising  out  of  a  some- 
what else  may  properly  be  contemplated  as  the  products  of  that 
somewhat  else  and  as  the  means  by  which  its  existence  is  made 
known  to  you  But  know  a  as  what '  not  as  a  prodwct ;  for  it  is 
the  somewhat  else  to  which  the  pioluct  stands  m  the  same  rela- 
tion as  the  words  whioh  jon  ^re  no-w  hearmg  bear  to  my  living 
soul.  But  if  not  as  product"  then  as  productive  powers :  and  the 
rcBult  will  be  that  what  you  have  hitherto  called  things  will  ba 
regarded  as  only  moie  or  leas  permanent  relations  of  things,  Jiav- 
ing  their  derivative  reahty  greater  or  less  in  pr  portion  as  they 
are  regular  or  accidental  relations  detenu  ned  1 3  the  pre-estab- 
lished fitness  of  the  true  thing  to  the  organ  and  faculty  of  the 
percipient  01  resulting  from  some  delpct  or  anomaly  in  the 
latter. 

With  these  convn,tions  matuied  into  a  habit  of  nimd,  the  man 
no  longer  seeks,  or  believes  himself  to  find,  true  reality  except  in 
the  powers  of  nature ;  which  living  and  actuating  powers  are ' 
made  known  to  him,  and  their  kinds  determined,  and  their  forces 
measured,  by  their  proper  products.  In  other  words,  he  tJiinka 
of  the  products  in  reference  to  the  productive  powers,  toIs  Snoif 
im&Qxoix'ty  &giS/ioT;  ^]  dvrifiioi,  6;  latg  TrgojKuSetridiotj  &QX<"f  *"" 
jiui'ios  o^^dvou  xal  )-^5,  and  thus  gives  to  the  former  (to  the  prod- 
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nets,  I  mean)  a  true  reality,  a  life,  a  beauty,  and  a  physiognomic 
expression.  For  him  tkey  are  the  &6b  ^<!ioviu,  d/iti.ia  «at  ^  Si&Xb- 
»io;  dsav  nqAs  itd^dinoug.  The  Allocosmite,  therefore  (though  he 
does  not  hark  at  the  image  in  the  glass,  because  he  knows  what 
it  is),  possesses  the  same  world  with  the  Toutocosmites ;  and  has, 
besides,  in  present  possession  another  and  better  ■world,  to  which 
he  can  transport  himself  by  a  swifter  vehicle  than  Fortunatus'a 
wishing  cap. 

Finally,  what  is  roaaon?     You  have  often  asked  me;  and  this 

Wherto'er  the  mist  that  stimde  'twist  Qod  and  thee 
Defecates  to  a  pure  transpareuoj'. 
That  iateroepts  no  light  and  adds  no  stain — 
There  reason  is,  and  there  begins  her  reign  I 


Ool  fatso  imitiaginar,  si  she  non  vedi 
as  che  vedresii  se  fauesei  soossd. 

Dabtb,  Par,  Oanio  i. 
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Fellow- OouNTiLYMEN  !  You,  I  mean,  who  fill  the  higher  and 
middle  stations  of  society  !  The  comforts,  perchance  the  splen- 
dors, that  surround  you,  designate  your  rank,  hut  can  not  consti- 
tute your  moral  and  personal  fitness  for  it.  Be  it  enough  for 
others  to  know  that  you  are  its  legal, — hut  by  what  mark  shall 
you  stand  accredited  to  your  own  consciences,  as  its  worthy, — 
possessors  ?  Not  by  common  sense  or  common  honesty  ;  for  these 
are  equally  demanded  of  all  classes,  and  therefore  mere  negative 
qualifications  in  your  rank  of  life,  or  characteristic  only  by  the 
aggravated  ignominy  consequent  on  their  absence,  Not  by  ge- 
nius or  splendid  talent ;  for  these,  .as  being  gifts  of  nature,  are 
objects  of  moral  interest  for  those  alone,  to  whom  they  have  been 
allotted.  Nor  yet  by  eminence  in  learning  ;  for  this  supposes  such 
a  devotion  of  time  and  thought,  as  would  in  many  cases  be  in- 
compatible with  the  claims  of  active  life.  Erudition  is,  doubtless, 
an  ornament  that  especially  beseems  a  high  station  :  but  it  is 
professional  rardc  only  that  renders  its  attainment  a  duty. 

The  mark  in  question  must  he  so  far  common,  that  we  may  he 
entitled  to  look  for  it  in  you  from  the  mere  crrcumstance  of  your 
situation,  and  so  far  distinctive,  that  it  must  be  such  as  can  not 
be  expected  generally  from  the  inferior  classes.  Now  either 
there  is  no  such  criterion  in  existence,  or  the  desideratum  is  to 
be  found  in  an  habitual  consciousness  of  the  ultimate  principles, 
in  reference  to  which  you  think  and  act.  Tlie  least  that  can  he 
demanded  of  the  least  favored  among  yon  is  an  earnest  endeavor 
to  walk  in  the  light  of  your  own  knowledge  ;  and  not,  as  the  mass 
of  mankind,  by  laying  hold  on  the  skirts  of  custom.  Blind  fol- 
lowers of  a  blind   and   capricious  guide,  forced   likewise  (though 
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oftener,  I  fear,  hy  their  own  improvidence,*  tlian  by  the  lowiiess 
of  their  estate)  to  consume  life  in  the  means  of  bving,  the  multi- 
tude may  make  the  sad  confession— 

Terapora  mjiiani'ar  ;  juia  el  mulamwr  in  HUs, 

unabashed.  But  to  Englishmen  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pieseiit 
competency,  much  more  to  such  as  are  defended  ag-aiast  the 

*  A  trutJi,  that  Bbould  not  however  be  said,  saye  in  the  spirit  of  charity, 
and  with  the  palliating  reflection,  that  this  very  improvideoce  has  bitierto 
been,  though  not  the  inevitable,  yet  the  natural  result  of  poverty  and  the 
Poor  LawB.  With  what  gratitude  I  venerate  my  country  and  its  laws,  my 
humble  publications  from  the  Feai-8  in  SoHtude,  printed  in  1798  (Poet^ 
Works,  p,  10*7),  to  the  present  dieeourae,  bear  witjieaa. — Yet  the  Poor 
Laws  and  the  Ravenual — if  I  permitted  myself  to  dwell  on  these  exclu- 
sively, I  should  be  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  domestjc  seals  were  put  in 
commission  and  intrusted  to  Argua,  Briareua,  and  Caous,  as  lords  of  the 
commonalliy.  Alas  t  it  is  easy  to  see  the  evil ;  but  to  imogme  a  remedy  is 
difficult  in  exact  proportion  to  the  experience  and  good  sense  of  the  seelier. 
That  esoelleut  mao,  Mr.  PeroeraJ,  whom  I  regard  as  the  b^i  and  wisest 
statesman  this  country  has  posaessad  since  the  Eavolution — (I  judge  only 
from  his  measarea  and  the  reports  of  his  speeohea  in  Parliament,  for  I  never 
saw  bim) — went  into  tha  Ministry,  with  the  design  aa  well  as  the  wisli 
of  abolishiog  lotteries.  I  was  present  at  a  table,  when  this  intention  was 
annouQced  by  a  venerable  relative  of  tha  departed  atateaman,  who  loved 
and  honored  the  man,  but  widely  dissented  from  him  as  a  politician.  Ex- 
cept myself  all  present  were  partisans  of  the  Opposition  ;  but  all  avowed 
th^r  determination  on  tbia  score  alone,  as  a  great  moral  precedent,  to  sup- 
port tba  new  minister.  What  was  the  result !  Two  lotteries  in  the  first 
year  instead  of  ona  1  The  door  of  tha  eabiaet  has  a  quality  the  most  oppo- 
site to  the  iTory  gate  of  Virgil.  It  suffers  no  dreama  to  paaa  through  it. 
Alas  I  as  lar  aa  any  wide  scheme  of  benevolenoe  is  concerned,  the  insoi'ip- 
tion  over  It  might  aecm  to  be  the  Danteaa 

Lasciate  egni  sperania,  eoi  th'entrate  I 
We  judge  harehly  beoause  wa  expect  irrationally.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
this  disproportion  of  the  power  to  the  wish  will,  sooner  or  later,  end  in 
that  tame  acqiueaoenoe  in  things  as  they  are,  which  is  the  sad  aymptom  of 
a  moral  necrosis  commendng.  And  commence  it  will,  if  its  causes  are  not 
counteracted  by  tbe  philosophy  of  history,  that  ia,  by  history  read  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy ; — if  they  are  not  oyercome  by  the  fiiith  which,  still  re- 
kmdling  hope,  still  re-enlivens  charity.  Without  the  knowledge  of  man. 
the  knowledge  of  men  ia  a  hazardoua  acquisition.  Wliat  insight  might  not 
our  statesmen  acquire  from  the  study  of  the  Bible  merely  aa  history,  if  only 
they  had  been  preyiouaiy  accustomed  to  study  history  in  the  aame  spirit, 
aa  that  in  wliieh  good  men  read  the  Bible  I 
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ire,  it  must  needs  be  a  grievous  dishonor  (and  not  the 
less  grievous,  though  perhaps  less  striking,  from  its  frequency)  to 
change  with  the  times,  and  thus  to  debase  their  motives  and 
maxims,  the  sacred  household  of  conscience,  into  slaves  and  crea- 
tures of  fashion.  Thou  therefore  art  inexcusable,  0  man .'  (Kom . 
ii.  1)  if  thou  dost  not  give  to  thyself  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  ill  thee :  if  thou  dost  not  thereby  learn  liie  safety  and  the 
blessedness  of  that  other  Apostolic  precept,  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do 
it  in  faith.  Your  habits  of  reflection  should  at  least  be  equal 
to  your  opportunities  of  leisure,  and  to  that  which  is  itself  a  species 
of  leisure, — your  immunity  from  bodily  labor,  fiom  the  voice  and 
lash  of  the  imperious  ever-iecumng  this  day.  Your  attention 
to  tlie  objects  that  stretch  away  below  you  in  the  living  landscape 
of  good  and  evil,  and  your  researches  into  their  existing  or  prac- 
ticable bearings  on  each  other,  should  be  proportional  to  the  ele- 
vation that  extends  and  diverdfies  your  prospect.  If  you  possess 
more  than  is  necessary  for  your  own  wants,  more  than  your  own 
wants  ought  Xa  be  felt  by  you  as  yovir  own  interests.  You  are 
pacing  on  a  smooth  terrace,  which  you  owe  to  the  happy  insti- 
tutions of  your  country, — a  terrace  on  the  mountain's  breast. 
To  what  purpose,  by  what  moral  right,  if  you  continue  to  gaze 
only  on  the  sod  beneath  your  feet  ?  Or  if  converting  means  into  ■ 
ends,  and  with  all  your  thoughts  and  clTorts  absorbed  in  selfish 
schemes  of  climbing  eloudward,  you  turn  your  hack  on  the  vride 
landscape,  and  stoop  the  lower,  the  higher  you  ascend. 

The  remedial  and  prospective  advantages  that  may  be  ration- 
ally anticipated  from  the  habit  of  contemplating  particulars  in 
their  univeraal  laws  ;  its  tendency  at  once  to  fix  and  to  liberalize 
the  morality  of  private  life,  at  once  to  produce  and  enlighten  the 
spirit  of  public  zeal ,  and  let  me  add,  its  especial  utility  in  recall- 
ing the  origin  and  pnmaiy  purport  of  the  term,  generosity,*  to 
the  heart  and  thoughts  oi  a  populace  tampered  with  by  sophists 
and  incendiaries  of  the  i  evolutionary  school ;  these  advantages 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  and  have  made  it  my  main  object  to  press 
on  your  senous  attention  during  the  whole  period  of  my  literary 
labors  from  earliest  manhood  to  the  present  hour.     "Whatever  may 

*  A  genere  :  the  qualities  either  supposed  natural  and  iostmotiTe  to  men 
of  noble  riwe,  or  suoh.  as  their  rKnt  is  oalcnlated  to  inspire,  aa  di sinter ested- 
oesB,  devotion  to  tie  senioe  of  their  friends  and  clients,  frankness,  and  tho 
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have  been  the  specific  theme  of  mv  commTwiication"  and  whether 
they  related  to  eriticism,  pohtics  or  lehgion  sliU  principles  their 
subordination,  their  connection,  and  their  ^ppllcatlon  in  all  the 
divisions  of  our  tastes,  duties,  rules  of  conduct  and  schemes  of 
belief,  have  constituted  my  chapter  of  contents 

It  is  an  unsafe  partition  which  divides  opinions  without  pun 
ciplo  from  unprincipled  opinions  and  if  the  latter  are  not  ful 
lo.wed  by  correspondent  actions,  we  ire  indebted  for  the  escape 
not  to  the  agent  himself,  but  to  his  habits  of  education  to  the 
sympathies  of  superior  rank,  to  the  neces>iitj  of  charictei  often 
perhaps,  to  the  absence  of  temptation  tiom  piovidentiil  ciicum 
stances  or  the  accident  of  a  gracious  natuie  These  indued  are 
truths  of  all  times  and  places ;  but  I  seemed  to  eee  especial  rea'ion 
for  iusistuig  on  them  in  our  o-na  times  A  long  and  attentive 
observation  had  convinced  me  that  ftrmerly  men  weie  woise 
than  their  principles,  hut  that  at  present  the  principles  aie  w  orse 
than  the  men. 

Few  are  sufficiently  aware  how  much  reason  most  of  us  have 
even  as  common  moral  livers,  to  thajik  G-od  ioi  bemg  English 
men.  It  would  furnish  grounds  both  for  humility  towards  Prov 
idence,  and  for  increased  attachment  to  oui  countrv  if  each  m 
dividual  could  but  see  and  feel  how  large  i  part  of  his  innocence 
he  owes  to  his  birth,  breeding,  and  residence  in  Great  Britain. 
The  administration  of  the  laws  ;  the  almost  continual  preaching- 
of  moral  prudence  ;  the  pressure  of  our  ranks  on  each  other,  with 
the  consequent  reserve  and  watchfulness  of  demeanor  in  the  su- 
perior ranks,  and  the  emulation  in  the  subordinate ;  the  vast 
depth,  expansion  and  systematic  movements  of  our  trade ;  and 
the  consequent  interdependence,  the  arterial  or  nervelike  network 
of  property,  which  make  every  deviation  from  outward  integrity 
a  calculable  loss  to  the  oilending  individual  himself  from  its 
mere  effects,  as  obstruction  and  irregularity ;  and  lastly,  the  natu- 
ralness of  doing  as  otheis  do  — these  and  the  like  influences,  pe- 
culiar, some  in  the  kind  ind  all  in  the  degree  to  this  piivileged 
island,  are  the  buttiesaes  on  'which  oui  found ationless  well  doing 
is  upholden  even  as  a  house  of  cards  the  aichilecture  ol  our  in- 
fancy, in  which  each  is  suppoited  by  all 

Well  then  may  we  pray  Gue  Ui.  peace  m  out  time  O  Lard.' 
Well  for  us  if  no  revolution,  or  other  general  visitation,  betray 
the  true  state  of  our  national  morality  !     But  above  all.  well  will 
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it  be  for-us  if  even  now  we  dare  disclose  the  secret  to  our  own 
souls  !  Well  will  it  be  for  as  many  of  us  as  have  duly  reflected 
on  the  Prophet's  assurance,  that  we  must  take  root  downwards, 
if  we  loould  bear  fruit  upwards  ;  if  we  would  bear  fruit,  and 
continue  to  bear  fruit,  when  the  foodful  plants  that  stand  straight, 
only  because  they  grow  in.  company,  or  whose  slender  surfac-e- 
roots  owe  their  whole  steadfastness  to  their  intertanglement,  have 
been  beaten  down  by  the  continued  rains,  or  whirled  aloft  by  the 
sudden  hurricane.  Nor  have  we  far  to  seek  for  whatever  it  is 
most  important  that  we  should  find  The  wisdom  from  above 
has  not  ceased  for  us,  .  T!te  prmcij'^^  "f  '^^  oiacles  of  God 
(Heb.  V,  12)  are  still  utteied  from  before  the  altar; — oracles, 
which  we  may  consult  without  cost  — before  an  allar  where  no 
sacuhce  is  rec[uiied  but  of  the  vice?  which  unman  us  ,  no  victims 
demanded  but  the  unclean,  and  animal  piaaions,  which  we  may 
have  auffeied  to  house  within  us  foigetful  of  our  Baptismal  dedi- 
cation — no  Vict  m  but  the  spiritual  sloth  or  goat,  or  fox,  or  hog, 
^ihich  lay  waste  the  vnejard  that  the  Lord  had  fenced  and 
planted  for  himself 

I  have  endeavored  in  my  previous  discourse  to  persuade  the 
moie  highlj  gifted  and  educated  p^it  of  my  friends  and  fellow- 
Ohnstian"  that  as  the  New  Testament  sots  forth  the  means  and 
conditions  ot  spiritual  convilescence  with  all  the  laws  of  eon- 
science  lelfttive  to  our  futuie  state  and  permanent  being ;  so  does 
the  Bible  present  to  us  the  elements  of  public  prudence,  instruet- 
ing  us  m  the  tiue  cause"  the  surest  pieventlves,  and  the  only 
cures  of  public  evils  The  authtrities  of  Ealeigh,  Clarendon, 
and  Milton  must  at  least  evempt  me  from  the  blame  of  singu- 
lant5  if  undetened  by  the  contiadictory  charges  of  paradoxy 
irom  one  paity  and  of  adherence  to  vulgai  and  old-fashioned  pre- 
judices from  the  other  I  persist  m  avowing  my  conviction,  that 
the  inspired  poets  histoiiana  ind  sententiaries  of  the  Jews,  are 
the  cleaiesf  teachers  of  political  economy  in  short,  that  their 
writings*  are  the  "tatefcman  s  best  minual  not  only  as  contain- 

•  To  wluoh  I  should  be  tempted  with  Burke  to  aonex  that  treaaure  of 
ppudantial  insdom  the  LcJesiBstious  I  n  t  only  yield,  however,  to  the 
authoutyoto  r  Oliurcb  but  eve  ente  the  judgment  of  its  founders  iu  sep- 
arating this  work  from  the  1  ''t  f  the  oanomcal  bioks,  and  in  refusing  to 
apply  it  to  tbe  estaWishment  of  any  dooti-ine.  while  they  caused  it  to  be 
"read  tor  example  of  life  and  iostruetion  ot  manners."    Eicellent,  nay,  io- 
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ing  the  first  principles  anil  ultimate  grounds  of  State-policy 
■whether  in  prosperous  times  ov  in  those  of  danger  and  distress, 
hut  as  supplying  likewise  the  details  of  their  application,  and  as 
being  a  full  and  spacious  repository  of  precedents  and  facts  in 

Well  therefore  {again  and  again  I  repeat  to  you),  well  will  it 
be  for  us  if  we  have  provided  ourselves  from  this  armory  while 
yet  the  day  of  trouble  and  of  treading  down  and  of  perplexity 
appears  at  far  distance  and  only  in  the  valley  qf  vision, :  if  we 
have  humbled  ourselves  and  have  confessed  our  thiii  and  unsound 
state,  even  while  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  loe  were 
hearing  songs  of  praise  and  glory  to  the  upright  nation.  {Is. 
xxii.  5,  xxiv,  16.) 

valuable  as  tliis  Iwok  is  in  the  place  nasigaed  to  it  by  our  Church,  that  place 
is  juBtiiied  on  the  clearest  grouni^B.  For  not  to  Bay  that  the  compiler  him- 
self candidly  cautions  ub  against  the  imperfections  of  his  translation,  and  its 
no  small  difference  from  the  original  Hebrew,  as  it  was  written  by  Ms 
grandfiither,  be  so  expresaca  himself  in  his  prologue  as  to  delude  all  claims 
to  inspiration  or  divine  authority  in  any  other  or  liigber  aeuee  than  evei-y 
writer  is  entitled  to  make,  who  baviog  qualified  himself  by  the  careful  study 
of  the  books  of  other  men  had  been  drawn  on  fo  write  something  himself. 
But  of  atill  greater  weight  practically,  are  the  olyeetions  derived  from  cer- 
tain passages  of  the  book,  which  savor  too  plainly  of  the  fanraes  and  preju- 
dices of  a  Jew  of  Jerusalem;  for  example,  o.  L  25,  26,  and  of  greater  still 
the  objections  drawn,  from  other  p^sages,  M  from  c.  sli.  which  bj  implica- 
tion, and  obvious  inferenoa  are  neai'ly  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  a  future 
state,  and  bear  too  great  a  resembla  ncc  to  the  ethics  of  the  Greek  poets  and 
orators  in  the  substitution  of  posthumous  fame  for  a  true  resurrection  and 
a  consequent  personal  endurance ;  the  substitution  in  short,  of  a  nominal  for 
a  real  immortality.  L^tly  the  prudential  spirit  of  the  maxims  in  general 
in  which  prndcooe  ia  taught  too  much  on  its  own  grounds  instead  of  being 
recommended  as  the  organ  or  vehicle  of  a  spiritual  prioeiple  in  its  esiating 
worldly  relations.  In  short,  prudence  ceases  to  be  wisdom  when  it  is  not 
to  the  fihal  fear  of  God,  and  to  the  senaa  of  the  excellence  of  the  divine  laws, 
what  the  body  is  to  the  soul.  Now  in  the  work  of  the  son  of  Siracb,  pru- 
dence ia  both  body  and  soul. 

It  were  perhapa  to  be  wished,  that  this  work,  and  the  'Wiadom  of  Solo- 
mon had  alone  received  the  honor  of  being  aoeoropaDiments  to  the  mapired 
writings,  and  that  these  should,  with  a  short  precautionary  prelace  and  a 
few  notes  have  been  printed  in  all  our  Bibles.  The  remaining  booka  might 
without  any  loss  have  been  left  for  the  learned  or  for  as  many  as  were 
prompted  by  curiosity  to  purchase  them,  in  a  separate  volume.  Even  of 
the  Maccabees  not  above  a  third  part  can  be  said  to  possess  any  bistorio 
value,  as  authentic  accounts. 
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But  if  indeed  the  day  of  treading  doten  is  present,  it  is  still  in. 
our  power  to  convert  it  into  a,  time  of  substantial  discipline  for 
ourselves,  and  of  enduring  benefit  to  the  present  generation  and 
to  posterity.  The  splendor  of  our  exploits,  during  the  late  war, 
is  less  honorable  to  us  than  the  magnanimity  of  out  views,  and 
our  generous  confidence  in  the  victory  of  the  tetter  cause.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  obtained  a  good  name,  so  that  the  nations 
around  us  have  displayed  a  disposition  to  follow  our  example  and 
imitate  our  institutions  ;  too  ofteu  I  fear  even  in  parts  where  from 
the  difference  of  our  relative  circumstances  tke  imitation  had 
little  chance  of  proving  more  than  mimicry.  But  it  will  be  far 
more  glorious,  and  to  our  neighbors  incomparably  more  instructive, 
if  in  distresses  to  which  all  countries  are  liable  we  bestir  ourselves 
in  remedial  and  preventive  arrangements  which  all  nations  may 
more  or  less  adopt ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  grounded  on  principles 
intelligible  to  all  rational,  and  obligatory  on  all  moral,  beings ; 
inasmuch  as,  having  been  taught  by  God's  word,  exampled  by 
God's  providence,  commanded  by  God's  law,  and  recommended 
by  promises  of  God's  grace,  they  alone  can  form  the  foundations 
of  a  Christian  community.  Do  we  love  our  country  ?  These  are 
the  principles  by  which  the  true  friend  of  the  people  is  contra- 
distinguished from  the  factious  demagogue.  They  are  at  once 
the  rock  and  the  quarry.  On  these  alone  and  with  these  alone  is 
the  solid  welfare  of  a  people  to  be  built  Do  ■we  love  oui  own 
souls  ?  These  are  the  principles  the  neglect  of  which  writes 
hypocrite  and  suicide  on  the  brow  of  the  professing  Christian 
For  these  are  the  keystone  of  that  arch  on  whu-h  alone  we  can 
cross  the  current  of  life  and  death  with  safety  on  the  passige 
with  peace  in  the  retrospect  anl  wth  hope  shining  upon  us 
from  through  the  clou!  towarl  ^inch  we  aie  trivelhng  Not 
ray  Christian  friends  by  all  the  lamps  of  worldly  wisdom  clua 
tered  in  one'blaze  can  we  guile  out  paths  so  securely  as  by  fixng 
our  eyes  on  this  inevitable  cloud,  through  which  aU  must  pass, 
which  at  every  step  becomes  darker  and  more  threatening  to  the 
children  of  this  world,  but  to  the  children  of  faith  and  obedience 
still  Ihina  away  as  they  approach,  to  melt  at  length  and  dissolve 
in      ha  us  1  ght,  from  which  as  so  many  gleams  and  reflec- 

tio  f  h  m  falling  on  us  during  our  mortal  pilgrimage,  we 
den  11  p  11  pi  of  true  and  lively  knowledge,  alike  in  science 
and       n       1       1  ke  in  communities  and  in  individuals. 
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It  has  been  my  purpose  throughout  the  following  diseourae  to 
guard  myself  and  my  readers  from  extremes  of  all  kinds  :  I  will 
tberefore  conclude  this  Introduction  by  enforcing  the  maxim  in 
its  relation  to  our  religious  opinions,  out  of  which,  with  or  with- 
out our  consciousness,  all  our  other  opinions  flow  as  from  their 
spring-head  and  perpetual  feeder.  And  that  I  might  neglect  no 
innocent  mode  of  attracting  or  relieving  the  reader's  attention,  I 
have  moulded  riiy  reflections  into  the  following 


A  teeluig  fi  sadni,  s  i  peculiar  melancholy,  is  wont  to  take 
possession  of  me  alie  m  sprmg  and  in  autumn.  But  in  spring 
it  is  the  tnelancholj  of  hope  in  autumn  it  is  the  melancholy  of 
resignation  As  I  was  journeying  on  foot  through  the  Apennine, 
I  fell  m  w  ith  a  pilgom  m  whom,  the  spring  and  the  autumn  and 
the  melancholy  of  both  seemel  1o  have  combined.  In  his  dis- 
course there  ■were  the  fieshnes=  and  the  colore  of  April : 

Qt  al  /■armcel  a  tan? 
Tal  da  pettsier  psTmcro 
Tn  lui  gemiogUava. 

But  as  I  gazed  on  his  whole  form  and  figure,  I  bethought  me  of 
the  not  unlovely  decays,  both  of  age  and  of  the  late  season  in  the 
stately  elm,  after  the  clusters  have  been  plucked  from  its  entwin- 
ing vines,  and  the  vines  are  as  bands  of  dried  withies  around  its 
trunk  and  branches.     Even  so  th  m  m    j       1 '     m      1 

and  ample  forehead,  which  hie  ddwll      Id  fh 

steady  eyes,'  that  sf ilJ  looked — I  k    w  w  h    h        p       d 

far  onward,  or  rather  to  the  line    f  m        g  wh        h     1  y 
upon  the  dista  Bthwnyl     p         h     dimn        f    b 

straotion  which  1  j  hk    th    flitt  ng       n  h  fr  m   1     I       If 
sigh  on  a  silve    m  ndhih  ddlh  f 

the  pilgrim's     y  thth         Iw       lluamm 

vi'henever  hetndthmt      lyhj         ni         11      I 
the  left  ?     It  seen   d,  m  tl     „ht,  a    i    h       1  y    po     h    b  gh 
ness  a  shadowy  presence  of  disappointments  now  unfelt,  but  never 
forgotten.     It  was  at  once  the  melancholy  of  hope  and  of  resig- 
nation. 

We  had  not  long  been  fellow-travellers,  ere  a  sudden  tempest 
of  wind  and  rain  forced  us  to  seek  protection  in  the  vaulted  door- 
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way  of  a  lone  cha^Lry  :  and  we  sat  face  fo  face  each  on  the  stone 
bench  alongside  tKo  low,  weathor-stnined  wall,  and  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  massy  door. 

After  a  pause  of  silence:  "Even  thus,"  said  he,  "like  two 
strangers  that  have  fled  to  the  same  shelter  from  the  same  storm, 
not  seldom  do  despair  and  hope  meet  for  the  first  time  in  the  porch 
of  death  I"  "  All  extremes  meet,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  yours  was 
a  strange  and  visionary  thought."  "  The  hetter  then  doth  it  he- 
seem  both  the  place  and  rae,"  he  replied.  "  From  a  visionary  wilt 
thou  heat  a  vision  ?  Mark  that  vivid  flash  through  this  torrent 
of  rain.  Fire  and  water.  Even  here  thy  adage  holds  true,  and 
its  truth  is  the  moral  of  my  vision,"  I  entreated  him  to  proceed. 
Sloping  his  face  toward  the  arch  and  yet  averting  his  eye  from  it, 
he  seemed  to  seek  and  prepare  his  words :  till  listening  to  the 
wind  that  echoed  within  the  hollow  edifice,  and  to  the  rain  vrith- 
ont, 

WhicU  stole  on  his  tho^hts  witli  ita  twofold  sound, 
.   The  clash  bard  by  and  the  laurnmr  alt  r   mJ 

he  gradually  sank  away,  alike  from  me  and  from  his  own  purpose 
and  amid  the  gloom  of  the  storm  and  in  the  duskmess  of  that 
place  he  sat  an  emblem  on  a  rich  man  s  sepulchie  or  like  a 
mourner  on  the  sodded  grave  of  an  only  one  an  aged  mourner 
who  is  watching  the  waned  moon  and  sorrowelh  not  Startmg 
at  length  from  his  brief  trance  of  abstraction  with  courtesy  and 
an  atoning  smile  he  renewed  his  discourse  and  commenced  liis 
parable. 

During  n  flsehtfl  imle  "ervit.e  ol  the  body 
which  th  Bonl  m  -on  tm  bta  e  i  in  this  its  militant 
state.  If  d  my  If  a  a  t  pla  n  wh  h  I  immediatelj  knew 
to  be  the  1  all  y  f  Lif  It  p  e&  d  n  astunibhing  diversity 
of  soils :  1  wa  a  ui  y  p  t  a  d  the  a  daik  one  foimmg 
just  such  a  mixtu  efunhn  did  as  we  may  hive  ob 
served  on  the  mountains'  side  on  an  April  day  when  the  tliin 
broken  clouds  are  scattered  over  heaven  Almost  in  the  veij 
entrance  of  the  valley  stood  a  large  and  f,loomy  pile  into  which 
I  seemed  constrained  to  enter.  Every  part  of  the  building  was 
crowded  with  tawdry  ornaments  anl  t'mtastic  delormity  On 
every  window  was  portrayed,  in  glaimg  and  inelegant  colors 
some  horrible  tale  or  preternatntal  i  ic  Ifnt  "o  that  not  a  ray  of 
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who  appeared  now  to  marahal  h  a  u  g  p  and  to  direct 
their  movements ;  and  now  \  h  m  n  ng  un  na  es,  to  drag 
some  reluctant  mctim  foava      dlfa     d  n  bars  inter- 

crossed, which  formed  at  the  same  time  an  am  nen  e  cage,  and 
the  shape  of  a  human  Colossus. 

I  stood  for  a  while  lost  in  wonder,  what  these  things  might 
mean  ;  when  lo  I  one  of  the  directors  came  wp  to  me,  and  with  a 
stern  and  reproachful  look  bade  me  uncover  my  head  ;  for  that 
the  place,  into  which  I  had  entered,  was  the  temple  of  the  only 
true  religion,  in  the  hoHer  recesses  of  which  the  great  Goddess 
personally  resided.  Himself  too  he  bade  me  reverence,  as  the 
consecrated  minister  of  her  rites.  Awe-struck  by  the  name  of 
religion,  I  bowed  before  the  priest,  and  humbly  and  earnestly  en- 
treated him  to  conduct  me  into  her  presence.  He  assented.  Of- 
ferings he  took  firom.  me,  with  mystic  sprinklings  of  water  and 
with  salt  he  purified,  and  with  strange  sufflations  he  exorcised, 
me  ;  and  then  led  me  through  many  a  dark  and  winding  alley, 
the  dew-damps  of  which  chilled  my  fiesh,  and  the  hollow  echoes 
tinder  my  feet,  mingled,  methought,  with  moaningB,  affrighted 
me.  At  length  we  entered  a  large  hall  without  window,  or  spir- 
acle, or  lamp.  The  asylum  and  dormitory  it  seemed  of  peren- 
nial night ;  only  that  the  walls  were  brought  to  the  eye  by  a 
number  of  self-luminouB  inscriptions  in  letters  of  a,  pale  sepul- 
chral light,  which  held  strange  neutrality  with  the  darkness,  on 
the  verge  of  which  it  kept  its  rayless  vigil.  I  could  read  them, 
methought ;  but  though  each  one  of  the  words  taken  separately 
I  seemed  to  understand  yet  when  I  took  them  in  sentences,  they 
■weie  riddles  and  mcomprehen=ible.  As  I  stood  meditating  on 
these  hard  saymgs  my  gmde  thns  addressed  me  : — Bead  and  be- 
lieie  these  ire  mjsteries  At  the  extremity  of  the  vast  hall 
the  Goddess  ■was  placed  Her  ieatures,  blended  with  darkness, 
rose  out  to  my  view  terrible  yet  vacant.  I  prostrated  myself 
before  her  and  then  retired  with  my  guide,  soul- withered,  and 
w  o  1  ier  ng    and  dissalislied 
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As  I  re-entered  the  body  of  the  temple,  I  heard  a  deep  buzz  as 
of  discontent.  A  few  Avhose  eyes  were  bright,  and  either  pier- 
cing or  steady,  and  whose  ample  foreheads,  with  the  weighty  bar, 
ridge-like,  above  the  eyebrows,  bespoke  obserration  followed  by 
meditative  thought ;  aad  a  much  larger  number  who  were  en- 
raged by  the  severity  and  iI^solence  of  the  priests  in  exacting 
their  offerings,  had  collected  in  one  tumultuous  group,  and  with 
a  confused  cry  of  "  This  is  the  temple  of  Superstition  !"  after  much 
contumely,  and  turmoil,  and  cruel  maltreatment  on  all  sides, 
rushed  out  of  the  pile  :  and  I,  methought,  joined  them. 

"We  speeded  from  the  temple  with  hasty  steps,  and  had  now 
nearly  gone  round  half  the  valley,  when  we  were  addressed  by 
a  woman,  tall  beyond  the  stature  of  mortals,  and  with  a  some- 
thing more  than  human  in  her  countenance  and  mien,  which 
yet  by  mortals  could  be  only  felt,  not  conveyed  by  words  or  intel- 
ligibly distinguished.  Deep  refleotion,  animated  by  ardent  feel- 
ings, was  displayed  in  them  ;  and  hope,  without  its  uncertainty, 
and  a  something  more  than  all  these,  which  I  imderstood  not ; 
but  which  yet  seemed  to  blend  all  these  into  a  divine  unity  of 
expression  Her  garments  were  white  and  matronly  and  of  the 
simplest  texture      "We  inquired  her  name.      My  h 

plied  IS  Eeligion 

The  more  numerous  part  of  our  company,  ft  g}  d  by  he 
very  sound    and  soie  from  recent  impostures  or  hur     d 

onwards  and  exammed  no  farther.      A  few  of  «  k  by    1  e 

manifest  opposition  of  her  form  and  manner  t  h  f  h  1  - 
ing  idol  whom  we  had  so  recently  abjured,  agreed  to  follow  her, 
though  with  cautious  circumspection.  She  led  us  to  an  eminence 
in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  from  the  top  of  which  we  could  com- 
mand the  whole  plain,  and  observe  the  relation  of  the  diflerent 
parts  of  each  to  the  other,  and  of  each  to  the  whole,  and  of  all 
to  each.  She  then  gave  us  au  optic  glass  which  assisted  without 
contradicting  our  natural  vision,  and  enabled  us  to  see  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Valley  of  Life  :  though  our  eye  even  thus  assist- 
ed permitted  us  only  to  behold  a  light  and  a  glory,  but  what  we 
could  not  descry,  save  only  that  it  was,  and  that  it  was  most 

And  now,  with  the  rapid  transition  of  a  dream,  I  had  over- 
taken and  rejoined  the  more  numerous  party,  who  had  abruptly 
left  us,  indignant  at  the  very  name  of  religion.     They  journeyed 
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on,  goading  eaeli  other  with,  rememtiaiices  ol'  past  oppreBsions, 
and  never  looking  hack,  till  in  the  eagerness  to  recede  ftom  the 
temple  of  Superstition  they  had  rounded  the  whole  circle  of  the 
valley.  And  lo  !  there  faced  us  the  mouth  of  a  vast  cavern,  at 
the  base  of  a  lofty  and  almost  perpendicular  rock,  the  interior 
side  of  wMch,  unknown  to  them,  and  unsuspected,  formed  the 
extreme  and  backward  wall  of  the  temple.  An  impatient  crowd, 
we  entered  the  vast  and  dusky  cave,  which  was  the  only  perfora- 
tion of  the  precipice.  At  the  mouth  of  the  cave  sate  two  figures  ; 
the  first,  by  her  dress  and  gestures,  T  knew  to  he  Sensuality  ;  the 
second  form,  from  the  fierceness  of  his  demeanor  and  the  brutal 
scomfulness  of  his  looks,  declared  himself  to  be  the  monster 
Blasphemy.  He  uttered  big  words,  and  yet  ever  and  anon  I  ob- 
served that  he  turned  pale  at  his  own  courage.  We  entered. 
Some  remained  in  the  opening  of  the  cave,  with  the  one  or  the 
other  of  its  guardians.  The  rest,  and  I  among  them,  pressed  on 
till  we  reached  an  ample  chamber,  which  seemed  the  centre  of 
the  rock.     The  climate  of  the  place  was  unnaturally  cold. 

In  the  furthest  distance  of  the  ■  chamber  sate  an  old  dim-eyed 
man,  poring  with  a  microscope  over  the  torso  of  a  statue,  which 
had   neither  base,  nor  ft  hdbt  tb       t 

carved,  Nature.     To  th     h  t        Uy    jpl    d  1      gl  =s        1 

seemed  enraptured  with  th  q     1 1         h   h 

dered  visible  on  the  s    m      Ij  pol  b  d       ia.        f  tl     m    bl 
Yet  evermore  wa«  this  d  1  ght      d  t     mph  f  11       d  1  y      p 
sions  of  hatred,  and  veh  1    f     g        t      b      g      b    y 

he  assured  us,  bad  no  e  Tl      mj  t  ■>      dd  nly        Oed 

to  me  what  I  had  read       tl     h  I     t        -^    f  th    t  mpl      f  S 
perstition.     The  old  ma     pk        dirsti".  1        tmd 

to  utter  other  and  most  gyt  '^        g  ^  th 

talked  much  and  vehem    tly  c;  fi    t        n        f 

causes  and  effects,  whi  hh  pi  d  b  —  tgfbld 
men,  the  last  of  whom  caught  bold  of  the  skirt  of  the  one  be 
fore  him,  he  of  the  next,  and  so  on  till  they  were  all  out  of  sight ; 
and  that  they  all  walked  infallibly  straight,  without  making  one 
false  step,  though  all  were  alike  blind.  Methought  I  borrowed 
courage  front  surprise,  and  asked  him — "  Who  then  is  at  the  bead 
to  guide  them  ?"  He  looked  at  me  with  ineffable  contempt,  not 
unmixed  with  an  angry  suspicion,  and  then  replied — "  No  o 
— ^the  string  of  bhnd  men  goes  on  forever  without  any  bi 
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for  although  one  blind  man  can  not  move  without  stumbling,  yet 
infinite  blindness  supplies  the  want  of  aight."  I  burst  into  laugh- 
ter, which  instantly  turned  to  terror  ; — for  as  he  started  forward 
in  rage,  1  cauglit  a,  glance  of  him  from  behind  ;  and  lo  !  I  beheld 
a  monster  bi-form  and  Janus-headed,  in  the  hinder  shape  and 
face  of  which  I  instantly  recognized  the  dread  countenance  of 
Superstition — and  in  the  terror  I  awoke. 
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Bleued  are  ye  thai  sow  beside  all  waters. — Isaiah  xsxii.  20- 

On  all  occasions  the  begianing  should  look  toward  the  ead  ; 
and  most  of  all  when,  we  offer  counsel  couceraing  circumstances  of 
great  distress,  and  of  still  greater  alarm.  But  such  is  my  buameas 
at  present,  and  the  common  duty  of  all  whose  competence  justi- 
fies the  attempt.  And  therefore,  my  Christian  friends  and  fellow- 
Englishmen,  have  I  in  a  day  of  trouble  and  of  treading  dovm 
and  of  perplexity  taien  my  beginning  from  this  assurance  of  an 
inspired  mesBenger  to  the  devisers  of  liberal  things  (xssiii.  8), 
who  confident  in  hope  are  fearless  in  charity.  For  to  enforce  the 
precept  involved  in  this  "ladsonae  annunciation  of  the  Evangelical 
haldtow  hllflig-whih       b       hes        d 
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each  overhanging  cloud  that  might  have  conspired  with  our  own 
dimness  to  bewilder  or  to  dishearten  us.  Whatever  our  own  de- 
spondence may  whisper,  or  the  reputed  masters  of  political  econ- 
omy may  have  seemed  to  demonstrate,  neither  by  the  fears  and 
sciuples  of  the  one,  or  by  the  confident  affirn 
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kl  u^  be  deteired  They  must  both  be  false  if  the  Prophet  is 
true  ^■\e  -will  still  in  the  power  of  that  faith  which  can 
hope  eit>i  agaimt  hope  continue  to  sow  beside  all  waters  :  for 
there  la  1  blessing  attached  to  it  by  God  himself,  to  whose  eye 
all  conaequenceB  are  present,  on  whose  will  all  consequences 
depend 

But  I  hid  also  m  idditional  motive  for  the  selection  of  this 
\erse  Easj  to  he  remembered  from  its  briefness,  likely  to  be  re- 
mtmbeied  fiom  its  beauty,  and  with  not  a  single  word  in  it 
which  the  malignant  mgefluity  of  faction  could  pervert  to  the  ex- 
citement of  any  dark  or  turbulent  feeling,  I  chose  it  both  as  the 
text  and  tille  of  this  discourse,  that  it  might  be  brought  under 
the  eje  of  raanj  thousands  who  will  know  no  more  of  the  dis- 
course itself  than  what  they  read  in  the  advertisements  of  it  in. 
our  public  papers. 

In  point  of  fact  it  was  another  passage  of  Scripture,  the  words 
of  another  Prophet,  that  originally  occasioned  this  address  by  one 
of  those  accidental  circumstances,  which  so  often  determine  the 
current  of  our  thoughts.  From  a  company  among  whom  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  times  and  the  disappointments  of  tbo  public  expec- 
tations had  been,  agitated  with  more  warmth  than  wisdom,  I  had 
retired  to  solitude  and  silent  meditation.  A  Bible  chanced  to  lie 
open  on  the  table,  my  eyes  were  cast  idly  on  the  page  for  a  few 
seconds,  till  gradually  as  a  mist  clears  away,  the  foUowing  words 
became  visible,  and  at  once  fixed  ray  attention.  We  looked  for 
peace,  but  no  good  came  ;  for  a  time  of  health,  and  behold,  trouble. 
— I  turned  to  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  :  it  was  the  eighth 
of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  and  having  read  it  to  the  end,  I  re- 
peated aloud  the  verses  which  had  become  connected  in  my 
memory  by  their  pertinency  to  the  conversation,  to  which  I  had 
been  so  lately  attending:  namely,  the  Ilth,  15th,  20th,  and 
22d. 

They  have  healed  die  hurl  of  the  daughter  of  my  people 
slightly,  Haying,  Peace,  Peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.  We 
looked  for  peace,  but  no  good  came  :  for  a  time  of  health,  and 
behold,  trouble .'  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended  : 
and  we  are  not  saved.  Is  there  no  balm,  in.  Gilead  ?  Is  there 
no  physician  ?  Why  then  is  not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of 
«M/  people  recovered  ? 

These  impassioned  remonstrances,  these  heart-probing  int^irog- 
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atories,  of  the  lamenting  Prophet  do  indeed  anticipate  a  full  and 
alas  !  a  too  faithful  statement  of  the  case,  to  the  public  consider- 
ation of  ivhich  we  have  all  of  late  heen  ho  often  and  so  urgently 
invited,  and  the  inward  thought  of  which  our  very  countenances 
betray  as  by  a  communion  of  alarm  In  the  hold  painting  of 
Scripture  language,  all  faces  guther  blackness, — the  many  at  the 
supposed  magnitude  of  the  national  embarrassment,  the  wise  at 
the  more  certain  and  far  more  alarming  evil  of  its  moral  accom- 
paniments. Peace  has  come  without  the  advantages  expected 
from  peace,  and  on  the  contrary  with  many  of  the  severest  incon- 
veniences usually  attributed  to  war.  We  loolned  for  'peace,  but 
no  good  came ;  for  a  time  of  health,  and  behold,  trouhle  !  The 
harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved. 
The  inference  therefore  contained  in  the  preceding  verse  is  un- 
avoidable. Where  war  has  produced  no  repentance,  and  the  ces- 
sation of  war  has  brought  neither  concord  nor  tranquillity,  we 
may  safely  cry  aloud  with  the  Prophet  ■  Theif  have  healfd  the 
hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  slightly,  saying.  Peace,  Peace, 
lohen  there  is  no  peace  :  and  proceed  to  answet  the  three  ques- 
tions in  the  answers  to  which  the  Prophet  instincts  us  to  seek 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  First,  ■who  are  they  'who  have 
hitherto  prescribed  for  the  case,  and  are  still  tainpeimg  with  it ' 
What  are  their  qualifications?  What  has  been  their  conduct  ? 
Second,  what  is  the  true  seat  and  source  of  the  coraplainL, — the 
ultimate  causes  as  well  as  the  immediate  oci,asions  '  And  lastly, 
what  are  the  appropriate  medicines  ?  Who  and  wheie  aie  the 
true  physicians  ? 

First,  who  are  those  that  have  been  ever  loud  and  foremost  in 
their  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  both  of  the  diseaoe  and  the  rem 
edy  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  contamed  m  a  preceding 
part  of  the  chapter  from  which  I  extracted  the  text,  where  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  enumerates  the  conditions  of  a  nation's  recovery 
from  a  state  of  depression  and  peril.  The  vile  person,  he  tells 
us,  must  no  more  be  called  liberal,  nor  the  churl  be  said  to  he 
bountiful.  For  the  vile  person,  viill  speak  villany,  and  his 
heart  will  ivork  iniquity  to  practise  hypocrisy  and  to  utter  error 
against  the  Lord  ;  to  make  empty  the  soul  of  the  needy,  and  he 
vnll  cause  the  drink  of  the  thirsty  to  fail.  The  instruments  also 
of  the  churl  are  evil ;  he  deviseth  wicked  devices  to  destroy  the 
poor  with  lying  words,  even  when  the  needy  speaketh  aright. 
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But  the  lihet-al  deviseth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things 
shaU  he  stand,     {xxxii.  5,  6,  7,  8.) 

Such  are  the  political  empirics,  mischievous  in.  proportion  to 
their  effrontery  and  ignorant  in  proportion  to  their  preeumption, 
the  detection  and  exposure  of  "whose  true  characters  the  innpired 
statesman  and  patriot  represents  as  indispensable  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  general  welfare,  while  liis  own  portrait  of  these 
impostors  whom  fn  a  fbrmer  chapter  (ix.  15)  he  calls,  the  tail  of 
the  nation,  and  in  the  following  verse,  demagogues  that  cause  the 
pet^e  to  err,  affords  to  the  intelhgent  heliever  of  all  ages  and 
countries  the  means  of  detecting  them,  and  of  undeceiving  all 
whose  own  malignant  passions  have  not  rendered  them  hlind  and 
deaf  and  brutish.  For  these  noisy  and  calumnious  zealots,  whom 
(with  an  especial  reference  indeed  to  the  factious  leaders  of  the 
populace  who  under  this  name  exercised  a  tumultuary  despotism 
in  Jerusalem,  at  once  a  sign  and  a  cause  of  its  approaching  down- 
fall), St.  John  beheld  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision*  as  a  compound 
of  locust  and  scorpion,  are  not  of  one  place  or  of  one  season. 
They  are  the  perermials  of  history  :  and  though  they  may  disap- 
pear for  a  time,  they  exist  always  in  the  egg  and  need  only  a 
distempered  atmosphere  and  an  accidental  ieiment  to  start  up 
into  life  and  activity. 

It  is  worth  our  while,  therefore,  or  lalher  it  is  our  duty  to  ex- 
amine with  a  more  attentive  eje  this  representative  portrait 
drawn  for  us  by  an  infallible  master,  and  to  distinguish  its  com- 
ponent parts  each  by  itscLFso  that  we  may  combine  without  con- 
fusing them  in  our  memory ;  till  they  blend  at  length  into  one 
physiognomic  expression,  which  whenever  the  counterpart  is  ob- 

*  Mj  own  ooQoeptioD  of  this  oanoniaal  book  ia,  that  it  narratea  in  the 
bruad  and  iuclueire  form  of  the  ancient  Prophets  (that  is,  in  the  prophetia 
power  ot  faith  and  moral  insight  iiTadiated  by  inapiration)  the  auooessive 
struggles  and  final  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the  Pagauiam  and  Judaism 
of  the  then  Eoman  Empire,  typified  in  the  fall  of  Rome,  the  deatruetion  of 
the  Old  aad  the  aymbolioal  descent  of  the  Hew  Jeruaalem.  Wor  do  Ithint 
its  interpretation  even  in  detail  attended  with  any  insuperable  difficulties. 

It  was  once  my  intention  .to  have  translated  the  Apocalypse  into  yeree, 
as  a  poem,  holding  a  mid  place  between  the  epic  narrative  and  tbe  choral 
drama :  and  to  have  aoueiced  a  oommeotai'y  in  prose ; — an  intention  long  and 
fondly  cherished,  but  dnriog  many  yeara  deferred  from  an  unfeigned  sense 
of  ray  defieienoy ;  and  now  there  remains  only  the  hope  and  the  wish,  or 
rather  a  feeling  between  both. 
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fruded  on  our  notice  in  the  sphere  of  our  owu  experience,  may  he 
at  once  recognized,  and  enable  us  to  convince  ourselves  of  the 
identity  by  a  comparison  of  feature  with  feature. 

The  passage  commences  with  a  i'act  which  to  the  inexperienced 
might  well  seem  strange  and  improbable ;  but  which  being  a 
truth  nevertheless  of  our  own  knowledge,  is  the  more  striking 
and  ckaracteristic.  "Worthlesa  persons  of  little  or  no  estimation 
for  rank,  learning,  or  integrity,  not  seldom  profligates,  with  whom 
debauchery  has  outwrestled  rapacity,  easy  because  unprincipled, 
and  generous  beeause  dishonest,  are  suddenly  cried  up  as  men  of 
enlarged  views  and  liberal  sentiments,  our  only  genuine  patriots 
and  philanthropists  :  and  churls,  that  is,  men  of  sullen  tempers 
and  surly  demeanor  ;  men  tyrannical  in  their  families,  oppressive 
and  troublesome  to  their  dependents  and  neighbors,  and  hard  in 
their  private  dealings  between  man  and  man  ;  men  who  clench 
with  one  hand  what  they  have  grasped  with  the  other ;  these 
are  extolled  as  public  benefactors,  the  friends,  guardians,  and 
advocates  of  the  poor  !  Here  and  there  indeed  we  may  notice 
an  individual  of  birth  and  fortune, 

(F     g  ea  niarg   n  iv  in'  d  1 
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fiom  men  of  this  sort,  that  piofaneHeiS  ts  gone  fa)  th  into  aU  tkt 
land. — (Jeremiah  xxiii.  15,) 

In  harmony  with  the  general  character  of  these  false  prophets 
aie  the  particular  qualities  assigned  to  tiiem.  First,  a  passion 
for  vague  and  violent  invective,  an  habitual  and  inveterate  predi- 
lection for  the  language  of  hate,  and  rage,  and  contumely,  an 
tingoverned  appetite  for  abuse  and  defamation.  The  vile  will 
talk  villany. 
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But  the  fetid  flower  will  ripen,  into  the  poisonous  berry,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  hand  follow  the  blossoms  of  the  slanderous  lips, 
Hii  heart  will  work  iniquity.  That  is,  he  will  plait  evil,  and 
do  his  utmost  to  carry  his  plans  into  execution.  The  guilt  exists 
already ;  and  there  wants  nothing  hut  power  and  opportunity  to 
condense  it  into  crime  and  overt  act.  He  titat  hateth  his  brother 
is  a  murderer,  says  St.  John  :  and  of  many  and  various  sorts  are 
the  brother-haters,  in  whom  this  truth  may  be  exemplified.  Most 
appropriately  for  our  purpose,  Isaiah  has  selected  the  fratricide  of 
sedition,  and  with  the  eagle  eye  and  practised  touch  of  an  intui- 
tive demonstrator  he  nnfolds  the  composition  of  the  character, 
part  by  part,  in  the  secret  history  of  the  agent's  wishes,  designs 
and  attempts,  of  his  ways,  his  means,  and  his  ends.  The  agent 
himself,  the  incendiary  and  his  kindling  combustibles,  had  been 
already  sketched  by  Solomon  in  the  rapid  yet  faithful  outline  of 
a  master  in  the  art;  The  beginning  of  the  'uwdsofhis  mouth 
is  foolishness  and  the  end  of  his  talk  mischievous  madness. — 
(Eccles.  X.  13.)  If  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,*  the  wise  ruler  had 
been  present  to  our  own  times,  and  their  procedures ;  if  while  he 
sojourned  in  the  valley  of  vidon  he  had  actually  heard  the  very 
harangues  of  our  reigning  demagogues  to  the  convened  populace ; 
conld  he  have  more  faithfully  characterized  either  the  speakers 
or  the  speeches?  Whether  in  spoken  or  in  printed  addresses, 
whether  in  periodical  journals  or  in  yet  cheaper  implements  of 
irritation,  the  'ends  are  the  same,  the  process  is  the  same,  and  the 
same  is  their  general  hue  of  conduct.  On  all  occasions,— hut 
most  of  all  and  witli  a  mpre  huathng  malignity  whenever  any 
public  distress  inclines  the  lower  classes  to  turbulence,  and  ren- 
ders them  most  apt  to  be  alienated  from  the  government  of  their 
country ; — in  all  places  and  at  every  opportunity  pleading  to  the 
poor  and  ignorant, — nowhere  and  at  no  time  are  they  found 

*  Solomon  has  liimeelf  ioforroed  ua  that  beyond  wealth  and  conquest, 
and  as  of  lor  greater  importance  to  him,  in  Lib  arduous  office  of  king'  and 
magifltrate,  ha  had  eought  through  knowledge  of  wisdom  to  lay  hold  on  folly  ; 
— that  is,  by  the  study  of  man  to  lurive  at  a  gronnded  knowladgs  of  men, 
and  through  a  previous  inaightioto  the  nature  and  conditions  of  good  to 
acquire  by  infereone  a  tioroogh  comprehension  of  the  evil  that  ariees  from 
its  deficiency  or  pePverBion,  And  truly  in  all  points  of  prudence,  public 
and  private,  we  may  aooommodnta  to  the  royal  Preacher  bis  own  words ; 
(EodsB.  ii.  la.)  What  can  the  man  say  that  cometh  after  the  King  ?  Emn 
that  'ahkh  hotK  been  said  already. 
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actually  pleading  for  ihem.  Nor  is  litis  the  worst.  They  e 
plead  against  them.  Yes  1 — sycophants  to  the  crowd,  e 
of  the  individuals,  and  well-wishers  only  to  the  continuance  of 
their  miseries,  they  plead  against  the  poor  and  afflicted,  under 
the  weak  and  wicked  pretence  that  we  are  to  do  nothing  of  what 
we  can,  because  we  can  not  do  all  that  we  would  wish.  Or  if 
this  sophistry  of  sloth  {sophisma  figri)  should  fail  to  check  the 
hounty  of  the  rich,  there  ia  still  the  sophistry  of  slander  iu  reserve 
to  chill  the  gratitude  of  the  poor.  If  they  can  not  dissuade  the 
liberal  from  devising  liberal  things,  they  will  at  least  blacken 
the  motives  of  his  beneficence.  If  they  can  not  close  the  hand 
of  the  giver,  they  will  at  least  emhitter  the  gift  in  the  mouth  of 
tl^e  receivers.  Ia  it  not  as  if  they  had  said  within  their  hearts : — 
"  The  saotifice  of  charity  has  been  offered  indeed  in.  spite  of  us  ; 
but  with  butei  heyhs  shall  tt  be  eaten  — (Exod  xii  R)  Imagined 
Mrongs  shall  make  it  distasteful  "We  will  infuse  vlndlctl^e  ani 
discontented  f\nctes  into  minds  already  irritable  and  suspicious 
fiom  distress  till  the  tevcr  of  tte  heart  shall  coat  the  tongue 
with  gall  and  spread  wormw  ood  on  the  palate  ' 

However  angnjy  our  demagogues  maj  discla  m  all  intentioi  s 
of  this  kind  suolt  has  been  their  procedure  and  it  js  su  u-j  tible 
of  no  other  interpretation  We  all  know  that  the  shares  rau«t 
be  scanty  where  the  thing  to  be  divided  bears  no  pioport  on  tc 
the  number  of  the  claimants  "i  et  He  who  "Jitisfie  1  i  mult 
til  le  m  the  willerness  with  a  few  loaves  and  hshes  is  =till  pre= 
eat  to  his  Church  Small  as  the  poitions  are  if  thej  are  both 
given  and  taken  m  the  spirit  of  his  commands  a  blcising  w  ill  go 
with  each  and  the  handful  of  ineal  i,haU  not  fail  until  the 
day  uhen  the  Lord  brtngeth  bac^  ple?ity  on  the  land  But  no 
blessing  can  enter  where  envy  and  hatred  are  already  in  possea 
Bion ;  and  small  good  will  the  poor  man  have  of  the  food  prepared 
for  him  by  his  more  favored  brother,  if  he  have  been  previously 
taught  to  regard  it  as  a  mess  of  pottage  given  to  defraud  him  of 
liis  birthright. 

If  then  to  promise  medicine  and  to  administer  poison ;  if  to 
flatter  in  order  to  deprave ;  if  to  affect  love  to  all  and  show  pity 
to  none  ;  if  to  exaggerate  and  misderive  the  distress  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  order  to  make  them  turbulent,  and  to  discourage 
every  plan  for  their  relief  in  order  to  keep  them  so  ;  if  to  skulk 
from  private  infamy  in  the  mask  of  public  spirit,  and  nmke  the 
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flaming  patriot  privilege  the  gamester,  the  swindler,  or  the  adul- 
terer; if  to  seek  amnesty  for  a  continued  violation  of  the  laws  of 
God  hy  an  equal  pertinacity  in  outraging  the  laws  of  the  land  ; 
if  these  characterize  the  hypocrite,  we  need  not  look  far  back  or 
far  round  for  faces,  wherein  to  recognize  tho  third  striking  feature 
of  this  prophetic  portrait.  "When  therefore  the  verifying  facts 
press  upoli  as  in  real  life ;  when  we  hear  persons,  the  tyranny  of 
whose  will  is  the  only  law  in  their  famiUee,  denouncing  all  law 
as  tyranny  in  public  ; — persons,  whose  hatred  of  power  in  others 
is  in  exact  proportion  to  their  love  of  it  for  themselves  ;  when  we 
behold  men  of  sunk  and  irretrievable  characters  to  whom  no  man 
would  intrust  his  T)vife,  his  sister  h  p  rs  h  ving  the  effron- 
tery to  propose  that  we  should  ii  t  t  t  th  ur  religion  and 
our  country ;  when  we  meet  with  p  t  t  h  m  at  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  rights  and  liberties  f  tl  p  ll  by  inflaming  tho 
populace  to  acts  of  madness  that  n  ss  f  t  f  tt  ra; — pretended 
heralds  of  freedom  and  actual  pi  n  rs  f  mil  t  y  despotism ;  we 
will  call  to  mind  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  say  to  our- 
selves :  This  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun!  We  have  heard 
it  with  our  own  ears,  and  it  was  declared  to  our  fathers,  and  in 
the  old  time  before  them,  that  one  of  the  mam  characteristics  of 
demagogues  in  all  ages  is,  to  practice  hypocrisy. 

Such,  I  assert,  has  been  the  general  line  of  conduct  pursued 
by  the  political  empirics  of  the  day :  and  your  own  recent  ex- 
perience will  attest  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  It  was  affirmed 
likewise  at  the  same  time,  that  as  the  conduct,  such  wm  the  pro- 
cess :  and  I  wil!  seek  no  other  support  of  this  charge,  I  need 
no  better  teat  both  of  the  men  and  their  works,  than  tho  plain 
question  r  Is  there  one  good  feelmg  to  which  they  do — is  there  a 
single  bad  passion  to  which  they  do  not — appeal  ?  If  they  are 
the  enemies  of  liberty  in  general,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  make 
it  appear  incompatible  with  public  quiet  and  personal  safety, 
still  more  emphatically  are  they  the  enemies  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  in  particular  ;  and  therein  of  all  the  truths  human  and  di- 
vine which  a  free  press  is  the  most  efficient  and  only  commensu- 
rate means  of  protecting,  extending,  and  perpetuating.  The 
strongest,  indeed,  the  only  plausible,  arguments  against  the  edu- 
cation of  the  lower  classes  are  derived  from  the  writings  of  these 
incendiaries  ;  and  if  for  our  ^^eglect  of  the  light  that  hath  been 
vouchsafed  to  us  beyond  measure,  the  land  should  be  visited  with 
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a  spiritual  dearth,  it  will  have  been  in  no  email  degree  occasioned 
by  thB  erroneous  and  wicked  principles  which  it  ia  the  trade  of 
these  men  to  propagate.  Well  therefore  has  the  Prophet  made 
it  the  fourth  mark  of  these  misleaders  of  the  multitude,  not  alone 
to  utter  error,  hut  to  utter  error  against  the  Ijyrd,  to  make  empty 
the  soul  of  the  hungry.  Alas  I  it  is  a  hard  and  a  mournful  thing 
that  the  press  should  be  constrained  to  call  out  lor  the  harsh  curb 
of  the  law  against  the  press.  For  how  shall  the  law  pre-distia- 
guish  the  omiaous  scriteh  owl  from  the  sacred  notes  of  augury, 
iVom  the  auspicious  and  friendly  birds  of  warning  ?  And  yet 
will  we  avoid  this  seeming  injustice,  we  throw  down  all  fence 
and  bulwark  of  public  decency  and  public  opinion.  Already  has 
l»olitical  calumny  joined  hands  with  private  slander,  and  every 
principle,  every  feeling,  that  binds  the  citizen  to  his  country, 
the  spirit  to  its  Creator,  is  in  danger  of  being  undermined.  Not 
by  reasoning, — for  from  that  there  is  no  danger  ;  but  by  the  mere 
habit  of  hearing  them  reviled  and  scoffed  at  with  impunity. 
Were  we  to  contemplate  the  evils  of  a  rank  and  unweeded  press 
only  in  its  effects  on  the  manners  of  the  people  and  on  the  gen 
eral  tone  of  tliouglit  <uid  ^lon^elsatlO^  the  greater  lo\e  we  boie 
to  literature  and  to  all  the  means  and  instruments  of  human 
improvement  the  more  anxiously  should  we  wsh  for  some  Ithu 
riel  spear  that  might  remove  liom  the  ear  of  the  igaoiant  and 
half-learned  and  expose  in  then  ow,  n  ftendiah  shape  those  rep 
tiles,  which  mspiring-  ■lenom  and  forging  illusions  lo  thej  list 

fieme  ra  se. 

At  leHst  (iiatei  pe    1  liaounteuted  th  ughts 
\iim  Lupes,  Tam  aime,  morJinate  Ibbicsb. 

I  feel,  my  friends !  that  even  the  strong  and  painful  interest 
which  the  peculiar  state  of  the  times,  and  almost  the  occunences 
of  the  hour  create,  can  scarcely  counterbalance  the  wearisome 
aversion  inspired  by  the  deformity  and  palpableness  of  the  sub- 
ject itself  As  the  plan  originates  in  the  malignant  restlessness 
of  desperate  ambition  or  desperate  circumstances,  so  are  its  means 
Biid  engines  a  drag-net  of  fraud  and  delusion.  The  instruments 
also  of  the  churl  are  evil,  he  devisetk  wicked  devices  with  lying 
words.  He  employs  a  compound  poison,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  main  ingredients,  the  proportions  varying  as  the  case  re- 
quires, or  the  wit  of  the  poisoner  sn^ests.     It  will  be  enough 
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rapidly  to  iiamo  and  ntimlper  the  components,  as  in  a  catalogue, 
1.  Bold,  warm,  and  earnest  assertionB,  it  matters  not  whether 
'supported  by  fact*  or  not  nay  thongh  Ihey  Bhould  involve  abaur- 
dit        ndd        ist    bl     mp      b  lit         a    f  njl     tl    t  th 

t     f  tl        n  pi  g  bj   th  t       p 

w    Id       ffi      t        n  U  d  t        f        tl     1      1      H 

bglntltd         dhb  dil       hkfh 

i    k  m    t      th   f  th       f  1       wh        n      t  ni  k  t 

p        i        f    t      Ih    n    g        nt  m  It  t  d       Th         t      1  ^ 

ty    f  th    1  m      h      t  wl     1    m  k       t  ff  t  1     1    bt 

tl        ilid  n     wh    h    pp        t      It  a    n  1  li  th         t 

f     iin  1    nth         m       11  th    b  1    f     E  i    g 

aerablies  of  men  highly  educated,  it  is  too  often  sufflcient  to  place 
impressive  images  in  juxtaposition ;  and  the  constitutive  forms 
of  the  mind  itself  aided  by  the  power  of  habit  will  supply  the  rest. 
For  vre  all  think  by  causal  connections  2  Startling  particular 
facts,  which,  di«seveied  from  their  u;nteit  enable  a  man  to  con- 
vey falsehood  while  he  says  truth  3  Arguments  built  on  pass- 
ing events  and  deiivmg  an  undue  importance  from  the  feelings 
of  the  moment  The  meie  ippe'd,  however  to  the  auditors 
whether  the  aiguments  are  not  such  that  none  but  an  idiot  or 
a  hireling  could  ie'*ist  ib  an  effective  substitute  for  any  argument 
at  all.  For  mobs  have  no  memoiies  They  are  in  nearly  the 
same  state  as  that  of  an  individual  when  he  maltes  (what  is 
termed)  a  bull  The  passions  like  a  fusedmetal,  fill  up  the  wide 
interstices  of  thought  and  supply  the  defective  links  :  and  thus 
incompatible  aMertions  are  harmonized  by  the  sensation,  witluJut 
the  sense,  of  connection  4  The  display  of  defects,  without  the 
accompanying  advantages  or  vtce  te^'^a  5  Concealment  of 
the  general  and  ultimate  lesult  behind  the  scenery  of  local  and 
particular  consequences  0  Statement  oi  positions  that  are  true 
only  under  paartioulai  conditions,  to  men  ■whose  ignorance  or  fury, 
make  them  fo  g  t  th  t  tli  nd  t         are  not  present  or  leid 

them  to  take  t     g  a  t  1  th     th  y  7    Ohamb  of  questions 

especially  of       I    q     ti  tl      persons  b^t  authoiized  to 

propose  are  ev  th  Iwtnpp  ig  and  objections  intel 
ligible  of  themsel        tl      n  t    which  requiie  the  compie 

hension  of  a  sy  t  m  V  gu    and    ommon  place  satire  stale 

as  the  wine  in  which  flies  were  drowned  last  summei  seasoned 
by  the  sly  tale  and  important  anecdote  cf  jesterday  thdt  came 
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within  the  speaker's  own  kaowledge  !  9.  TraHEitions  from  the 
audacious  charge,  not  seldom  of  as  signal  impudence  "  as  any 
thing  was  evev  carted  for,"  to  the  liepregaant  and  interpretative  ; 
the  former  to  prove  the  orator's  courage,  and  that  he  is  neither 
to  he  hought,  nor  frightened  ;  the  lattcv  to  flatter  the  sagacity  of 
the  aiidience. 


10.  Jerka  of  style,  from  the  lunatic  trope,  Q-fj/iad'  innoSd/iDm, 
nolXis  TB  Alifd'^dQas  inihe,  to  the  buffoonery  and  "  red-lattice 
phrases"  of  the  canaglia,  axUg  avoKtSar  fd^^oQor  re  n6lvr  xai 
Koxlas  uai  avxoqiavilas ;  the  one  in  ostentation  of  superior  rank 
and  acquirements  (for  where  envy  does  not  interfere,  man  loves 
to  look  up)  ;  the  other  in  pledge  of  heartiaess  and  good  fellow- 
ship. 11.  Lastly,  and  throughout  all,  to  leave  a  general  impres- 
sion of  something  striking,  something  that  is  to  come  of  it,  and 
to  rely  on  the  indolence  of  men's  understandings  and  the  activity 
of  their  passions  for  their  resting  in  this  state,  as  the  brood- 
warmth  fittest  to  hatch  whatever  serpents'  egg  opportunity  may 
enable  the  deceiver  to  place  under  it.  Let  but  mysterious  ex- 
pressions* be  aided  by  significant  looks  and  tones,  and  you  may 
cajole  a  hot  and  ignorant  audience  to  believe  any  thing  by  saying 
nothing,  and  finally  to  act  on  the  lie  wliich  they  themselves  have 
been  drawn  in  to  make.  This  is  the  phamtacopaia  of  political 
empirics,  here  and  everywhere,  now  and  at  all  times.  These 
are  the  drugs  administered  adh  k  ydffby  the  moun- 
tebanks and  zanies  of  pa  dn  gs  ha  vil  continue  to 
poison  as  long  as  irreligion  a  p  edisp  n  o  their  influ- 
ence ;  and  artifices  that,  1  ke  s  ra  ag  n  s  n  wa  a  e  never  tiie 
less  successful  for  having  si  eeded  a  hu  da  d  m  s  before.  They 
bend  their  tongues  as  a  bo  v  hey  h  m  d  s  as  arrows  : 
they  are  prophets  of  the  deceit  of  their  own  hearts :  they  cause 

*  Vide  North's  .Eeamew,  p.  20 ;  and  The  Knights  of  Ariataphaaea.  A 
Tereion  of  tiia  comedy,  abridged  and  modernized,  would  be  a  most  seaaon- 
able  pi-esent  to  tho  public.  The  words  quoted  above  from  this  play  and 
Tbe  Frogs,  may  be  rendered  freely  in  the  order  in  which  they  ooeuc ;  thuB, 

1,  Thence  he  is  JLLustiioua,  aa  a  man  of  all  waters,  a  bold  fellow,  bsxA  one 
who  knows  how  to  tickle  the  populace. 

3.  Phi-ases  on  horseback,  curvetting  and  careeving  wovda. 

S.  Scattering  filth  and  dirt,  malice  and  sycophantic  tales. 
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tlie  people  to  err  by  their  dreams  and  their  lightness :  they  make 
the  people  vain,  they  feed  them  with  wormwood,  they  give  them, 
the  water  of  gall  for  drink;  and  the  people  love  to  have  it  so. 
And  what  is  the  end  thereof?     (Jerem.  pasmn.) 

laaiah  answers  for  me  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  descrip- 
tion ; — To  destroy  the  poor  even  when  the  needy  speaketh 
aright ; — that  is,  to  impel  them  to  acts  that  must  end  in  their 
ruin,  by  inflammatory  &lsehoods,  and  hy  working  on  their  pas- 
sions till  they  lead  them  to  reject  the  prior  convictions  of  their 
own  sober  and  aosophistioated  understandings.  As  in  all  the 
preceding  features  so  in  this,  with  which  the  prophetic  portrait  is 
completed,  our  own  experience  supplies  both  proof  and  example. 
The  ultimate  causes  of  the  present  distress  and  stagnation  are  in 
ray  opinion  complex  and  deeply  seated  ;  but  the  immediate  occa- 
sion is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked  but  by  eyes  at  once  red  and 
dim  through  the  intoxication  of  factious  prejudice,  that  madden- 
ing spirit  which  pre-eminently  deserves  the  title  ofvinum  damo- 
num  applied  by  an  ancient  Father  of  the  Church  to  a  far  more 
inuoceut  phreazy.  It  is  demonstrable  that  taxes,  the  product  of 
which  is  circulated  in  the  country  from  which  they  are  raised, 
can  never  injure  a  country  directly  by  the  mere  amount ;  but 
either  from  the  time  or  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
raised,  or  from  the  injudicious  mode  in  which  they  are  levied,  or 
from  the  improper  objects  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  sun 
may  di'aw  up  the  moisture  from  the  river,  the  morass,  and  the 
ocean,  to  be  given  back  in  genial  showers  to  the  garden,  the  pas- 
ture and  the  cornfield ;  but  it  may  likewise  force  upward  the 
moisture  from  the  fields  of  industry  to  drop  it  on  the  stagnant 
pool,  the  saturated  swamp,  or  the  unprofitable  sandwaste.  The 
corruptions  of  a  system  can  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  only 
who  have  contemplated  the  system  in  that  ideal  state  of  perfec- 
tion exhibited  by  the  reason  ;  the  nearest  possible  approximation 
to  which  under  existing  circumstances  it  is  the  business  of  the 
prudential  understanding  to  reahze.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  commence  the  examination,  of  a  system  by  identifying  it 
with  its  abuses  or  imperfections,  degrade  their  understanding  into 
the  pander  of  their  passions,  and  are  sure  to  prescribe  remedies 
more  dangerous  than  the  disease.  Alas  !  there  are  so  many  real 
evils,  so  many  just  causes  of  complaint  in  the  constitutions  and 
administration  of  all  governments,  our  own  not  excepted,  that  it 
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becomes  the  impenous  duty  of  the  true  patriot  to  prevent,  as 
mueh  as  in  him  lies,  the  ftelings  and  efforts  of  his  feUow-coun- 
trymen  from  losing  themselves  on  i  wrong  scent. 

If  then  we  are  to  master  the  ideal  of  a  beneficent  and  judicious 
system  of  finance  as  the  prelimmaiy  to  all  prohtable  insight  into 
the  defects  of  any  particular  system  in  actual  existence,  we  could 
not  perhaps  find  an  apter  illustiation  than  the  gardens  of  soutKem 
Europe  would  supply.  The  tanks  or  reservoirs  would  represent 
the  capita]  of  a  nation ;  while  tlie  hundred  nils  hourly  varying 
their  channels  and  direction''  under  the  gardener  s  spade  would 
give  a  pleasing  image  of  the  dispeision  of  that  capital  through 
the  whole  population  hy  the  joint  effect  of  taiatioa,  and  trade. 
For  taxation  itself  is  a  part  of  commerce  and  the  Government 
may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  gieat  mamifactming  iiouse,  carry- 
ing on  in  different  plac^,  b>  means  of  its,  partners  and  overseers, 
the  trades  of  the  ship-builder  the  clothier,  the  iron  founder,  and 
the  like  As  long  as  a  balance  is  pr^erved  between  the  receipts 
and  the  returns  of  Government  in  their  amount  quickness  and 
degree  of  lispersion  as  long  as  llie  due  proportion  obtains  m 
the  sums  levied  to  tlie  mass  in  productive  ciiculation  so  long 
does  the  wealth  and  circumstantial  prosperity  of  the  nation  — (its 
wealth  I  sa}  nut  its  leal  welfate  its  outward  prosperity  but  not 
netessaiilj  its  happiness) — remain  unafiected  oi  rather  they  will 
appear  to  inTease  m  (tnseqiience  of  the  additional  itimultts 
given  to  the  ciieulation  it^eli  hy  the  reproductive  action  of  all 
large  capitals  and  through  the  check  which  taxation  in  its  own 
natuie  gives  to  the  inlokncc  ot  the  wealthy  m  its  continual 
transter  of  property  to  the  induitiious  and  enterprising  If  diflei 
ent  peiiods  be  t^ken  and  if  the  compaiative  vi  eight  of  the  taxes 
at  each  be  calculated,  as  it  ought  to  be,  not  by  the  sum  levied  on 
each  individual,  but  by  the  sum  left  in  his  possession,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  account  will  be  in  favor  of  the  national  wealth,  to 
the  amount  of  all  the  additional  productive  labor  sustained  or  ex- 
cited by  the  taxes  during  the  intervals  between  their  efflux  and 
their  re- absorption. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  direct  ratio  to  this  increase  will  be 
the  distress  produced  by  the  disturbance  of  this  balance,  by  the 
loss  of  this  proportion  ;  and  the  operation  of  the  distress  will  he 
at  least  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  difference  between  the 
taxes  still  levied,  and  the  quantum,  of  aid  withdrawn  from  indi- 
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vjduals  tj     1  e  abando  ment  ol  o  1  ers.    ado    that  w     h    he 
taxes,  that  st  11    e       n  I  ave    e^  e  1  to  g  ve  hj    he  al  e  e  1  mo  e 
of  their  re  diapers  o        But  to    1  la   ve  o    st     dd    he    un  be      t 
persona  raised  and  reaied         coiseque  ee  o      1  e  denand  c  ea  ed 
by  the  preceding  state  of  things  a  d  now  d  s  harged  f  om  the 
occupations     whether  tl     latter  b  long  exc    6  velj    o  t  e  ex 
tive  powe    aa  tl  at  of  soldie  sal  the  1  ke  or  f  om  those  n         1 
the  lahore  ■«  £o    the    a  o    m  general  arc  alreadj  sufbc  en  ly    « 
merous.      Bo  1   these  claaaea  a  e    h  own  had   o     the  publ  o      nd 
sent  to  a  table  wl  e  e  e  ery  seat       pre  occ  pel      The  employ 
ment  lessens  as  the  n      bar  of   Den    o  be  emp  oyed  is      crease  1 
and  not  n  e  elj       tl  e  &a    e  h  t  fron  add  to  alca  sesa  dfon 
the  indiree   couseq  eaees  of  t  osi  a     ady  sta    d    n  a  fa   g  eate 
ratio      Por    t  n  ay  eas  ly  happe     that  the  verj  ^ame  ching 
which  had  produced  tl  ta  depre'*  o     at  1  ome    nay  f  om  eq    va 
lent  causes  have  embarrassed  the  co      nes    n    o    me  c  ^l  to 
neption  w  tl     s      At  one  and  the  sime     me   he  great  cu   o 
at  home  ■«  ants  less  a  d  our  cua  orae  s  abroad  are  able  to  bu^ 
less      The  conj  omt  act  on  of  these  c  rcu  nstan  ea  will  furnish  fo 
a  mind  capable  of  comb  n  ng  them  a  suffie  e  t  sol  t  on  of  tl  e 
melancholy  fact.     They  can  not  but  occasion  much  distress,  much 
obatructioH,  and  these  again  in  their  reaction  are  sure  to-be  more 
than  doubled  by  the  atill  greater  and  universal  alarm,  and  by  the 
consequent  check  of  confidence  and  enterprise,  which  they  never 
fail  to  produce. 

Now  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  these  causes  did  all  exist  to  a 
very  extraordinary  degree,  and  that  they  all  worked  with  united 
strength,  in  the  late  sudden  transition  from  war  to  peace.  It 
was  one  among  the  many  anomalies  of  the  late  war,  that  it 
acted,  attei  a  few  years,  as  a  universal  stimulant.  We  ahnost 
monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  high  wages  of  our 
artisans  and  the  high  prices  of  agricultural  produce  intercircu- 
lated.  Leases  of  no  unusual  length  not  seldom  enabled  the  prov- 
ident and  thrifty  farmer  to  purchase  the  estate  he  had  rented. 
Everywhere  might  be  seen  roads,  railways,  docks,  canals,  made, 
making,  and  projected ;  villages  swelling  into  towns,  while  the 
metropolis  surrounded  itself,  and  became  (as  it  were)  set  with 
new  cities.  Finally,  in  apito  of  all  the  waste  and  havoc  of  a 
twenty  years'  war  the  population  of  the  empire  was  increased  by 
more  than  two  millions,     Tho  efforts  and  war-expenditure  of  the 
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nation  and  the  jeailv  leienue  were  augmented  :n  the  Rime 
pioportiou  and  to  ill  tiiia  we  mupt  add  a  fact  of  the  utmo=t  im 
portance  m  the  pres.eut  question  that  the  war  did  not  an  was 
usually  the  case  m  foimer  wais  die  away  into  a  long  expected 
pe<iCB  bj  griduai  e\haustion  and  weaime=a  on  both  side'i  but 
plunged  to  its  conclusion  by  j,  concentration,  ws  might  almost 
aay  by  a  spasia  of  energy  and  consequentlj  by  an  "inticipation 
of  our  resoniees  We  conquered  bj  compelling  reversionary 
power  into  alll^n!■e  with  our  eMating  ind  natural  strength  The 
fiist  intotiuation  of  triumph  having  passed  over  this  oui  agony 
oi  glory  was  succeeded  of  comse  bj  a  general  stiffness  ind 
lelaxation  The  antagonist  passions  cime  into  plaj  financial 
solicitude  was  blended  with  con  litutional  "lad  political  jealousies 
and  both  ala& '  were  evaeeibated  by  personal  jmpiudences  the 
chief  injury  ot  which  consisted  in  then  own  tendeaej  to  di=gii3t 
and  alienate  the  pubhc  feeling  And  with  all  this  the  financial 
errors  and  prejudices  e\ea  oi  the  moie  edutated  classes,  in  short, 
the  geneial  want  or  impeifection  ot  cleai  views  and  a  scientific 
insight  into  the  true  (.ffects  and  nfluences  oi  taxation  and  the 
mode  of  itsojeiation  became  now  a  reil  misfortune  and  opened 
ah  additional  souicc  oi  temporary  embarrassment  Betreuth 
ment  could  no  longe  proceed  by  cautKus  and  calculated  steps 
but  was  compelled  to  hurry  i  rward  like  one  who  eiossing  the 
Bands  at  too  late  an  houi  finds  himsell  thieatened  by  the  inrush 
of  the  tide  Nevertheless  it  was  i  truth  susceptille  ot  httle 
lesa  than  mathe  nalicat  demonstrition  that  the  more  and  the 
more  suddenly  the  revenue  was  dim  niahed  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  wai  taxes  the  greater  would  be  tie  diiituibance  of  the 
balance  :*  so  that  flie  agricultuialist    the  minufaotuier  or  the 

*  The  disfurl  an  *  of  this  balan  e  nay  1  e  lUuetratad  time  — S  i].poBO  a 
great  eapitalist  to  bare  fouodei  m  a  laige  market-town  a  fwto  y  that 
gradually  increasnig  employed  at  len^tli  fiom  five  to  six  hundred  workmen 
aud  that  he  Iiad  h&ewtse  a  second  factory  at  a  distanee  fi  om  the  t-.  rmer  (in 
the  Isle  of  Man  for  instanoe)  amploying  halt  that  number,  all  of  the  latter 
having  been  drafted  from  and  still  belonging  to  the  first  parieli.  After  some 
years  we  may  further  euppoae,  that  a  Wge  proportion  of  the  houaeteepers 
and  tradeamen  might  have  a  running  aooount  with  the  capitalist,  many 
with  htm,  as  being  their  landlord,  and  atill  more  for  their  stock.  Tlia 
workmen  would  in  like  manner  be  for  the  greater  part  on  the  books  of  the 
tradesfolks.  As  !ot^  as  this  state  of  things  continued,  all  would  go  on 
well,— nay,  the  toivn  would  be  more  prosperous  with  every  inarease  of  the 
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tradesman, — (all  in  short  but  annuitants  and  fixed  stipendiaries) 
— who  during  the  war  having  paid  as  five  had  fifteen  left  hehind, 
would  shortly  have  less  than,  ten  after  having  paid  but  two  and 
a  half.  What  then  the  pressure  on  the  country  must  he,  when 
we  add  to  the  above  the  operation  of  the  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments, without  any  change  made  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
coin,  and  so  as  in  efieet  to  reimpose  the  amount  of  taxes,  nomi- 
nally remitted,  may  be  easily  nnderstood. 

But  there  is  yet  another  circumstance,  which  I  must  not  pass 
by  unnoticed.  In  the  best  of  times — or  what  the  world  calls 
such — the  spirit  of  commerce  will  occasion  great  fluctuations, 
some  failing  while  others  rise,  and  therefore  in  all  times  there 
will  be  a  large  sum  of  individual  distress.  Trades  likewise  have 
their  seasons,  and  at  all  times  there  is  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  artificers  who  are  not  employed  on  the  average  more  than 
seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year  ;  and  the  distress  fi-om  this 
cause  is  great  or  small  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  dissipation  and  improvidence  prevailing  among  them.  But 
besides  this,  that  artificial  life  and  vigor  of  trade  and  agriculture, 
which  was  produced  or  occasioned  by  the  direct  or  indirect  infl,u 

i'ecls.     Hah  1       ef        ayvih  ad    ad  a    age 

factory.     Th     balan  p  d      Th  ach 

other,   oahthya  aid  fl«.B  du 

evect  le  ds  mp  tap     li         pu   d  w         h  ai  J 

with  little  01  no  wat  niog ,  and  to  call  id  all  the  moneye  owing  to  him,  end 
which  by  law  had  the  preferenoe  to  all  other  debts.  What  would  bo  the 
cmiseqiienee  !  The  workmeD  ure  no  longer  employed,  aod  ean  not  at  ouce 
pay  up  their  arrears  to  the  tradesmen ;  and  though  the  capitalist  should 
furnish  the  latter  with  goods  at  half-price,  and  make  the  sajoa  abatement 
in  their  rent,  these  deductions  would  afford  little  present  relief:  while,  in 
the  meajitime  the  discharged  workmen  from  the  distant  factory  would  fall 
back  on  the  parish,  and  increase  the  general  distress.  The  balance  is  dis- 
turbed. Put  the  country  at  large  for  the  pRrishioners,  and  the  govern- 
ment in  all  departments  of  expenditure  for  the  oapitallst  and  hia  &otoriea : 
and  nearly  such  is  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed  by  the  transition 
from  the  late  war  to  the  present  psace.  But  the  difference  is  this.  The 
town  may  never  recover  its  temporary  prosperity,  and  the  capitalist  may 
spend  his  remaining  fortune  in  auothe!^  oountiy  ;  but  a.  nation,  of  which  the 
Gorernmeut  is  an  organic  part  with  pecfeet  interdependence  of  interests, 
can  never  remain  in  a  state  of  depression  thus  produced,  but  1^  its  own 
fault;  thai  is  f['oin  morjil  causes. 
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which  takes  off  their  daszle  ;  sense  of  character  ;  and  ahove  all, 
the  counterpoise  of  intellectual  pursuits  and  resourcea  ;  are  all 
necessary  preventives  and  antidotes  to  tlie  dangerous  properties 
of  wealth  and  power  with  the  gre^t  majority  of  miniiiiid  It  is 
a  painful  subject  and  I  leave  to  jour  own  ei.penence  and  recol 
lection  the  assemblage  of  folly  presumption  and  evtiavagance 
that  followed  in  the  procession  of  our  late  unprecedented  pros 
peiity  the  blmd  practices  and  blending  passions  of  speculation 
in  the  commercial  world  with  the  shoal  of  ostentatious  fooleues 
and  sen'rttal  vices  which  the  sudden  mflta:  of  wealth  let  in  on  our 
fanners  and  jeomamy  Nov.  thoigh  tlie  whole  ma^s  of  calam 
ity  consequent  on  these  aberrations  horn  prudence  should  in  all 
fairness  be  attributed  to  the  sufierer  b  own  conduct  yet  when 
there  supervenes  some  one  common  cause  or  occasion  of  distress 
which  piessmg  hard  on  many  fuinislies  a  pietext  to  all  this  too 
will  pass  muster  among  its  actual  efieots  and  assume  the  sem 
blance  and  dignity  of  national  calamity  Each  unfortunate  indi 
vidual  fihaies  during  the  hard  times  in  tho  immunities  of  a  pnv 
ileged  ordei  as  the  most  tottering  and  miaoub  houses  equally 
with  those  in  best  repair  ire  inclu  led  m  the  same  brief  after  -ui 
extensive  file  The  change  of  the  moon  will  not  prod  ice  a 
change  of  weather  except  in  places  where  the  atmosphere  has 
trom  local  and  paiticular  causes  been  predisposed  to  its  mfluence 
But  the  formei  11  one  placed  alolt  ani  conspicuous  to  all  men 
the  litter  aie  many  ind  mtncate  and  knovin  to  few  Of  cour=c 
It  IS  till,  moon  that  must  beai  the  entiie  blame  of  wet  summeis 
and  scanty  crops  All  these  however,  whether  they  are  diB 
tieases  common  to  all  times  alike  or  though  ocoas  one  1  by  the 
general  revolution  and  stagnat  on  jet  really  caused  by  personal 
improvidence  01  misconduct  combine  with  its  peculiir  aud  ineM 
table  eflects  m  making  the  cup  overflow  The  lattei  classes 
pecially  as  being  m  such  cases  always  the  most  clamoious  suf 
ferers  increase  the  omI  bj  swelhng  the  alarm 

The  main  causes  of  the  present  e\igeiicie8  are  so  obvious  and 
lie  bo  open  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  that  the  laboring 
classes  saw  the  connection  of  the  change  m  the  times  with  the 
suddenness  of  the  peace  as  clearh  as  tkeir  superiors  and  being 
less  heated  with  speculation  were  m  the  hrst  instance  less  sue 
pii^ed  at  the  re=uits  To  a  public  event  of  umveisal  1 
there  will  often,  be  moie  attiibutpd  thiii  bel  na:=  to  it 
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in  the  natural  course  of  human  feelings  w  li  tl  e  be  les  ,  That 
the  depyession  began  with  the  peace  wo  let  1  a  h  n  of  itself  a 
sufficient  proof  with  the  many  that  it  ar  f  th  j  ace.  But 
this  opinion  suited  DI  with  tho  polioses  f  selit  n  The  truth, 
ihat  could  not  be  precluded,  must  be  m  1  and  hen  tlie 
needy  speaketh  aright,  the  more  urgent  occa  n  s  th  e  for  the 
H-icked  device  and  the  lying  words.  "Where  distress  is  felt,  tales 
111' wrong  and  oppiessioa  are  readily  believed,  to  the  sufferer's  own 
disquiet.  Rage  and  revenge  malte  the  cheek  pale  and  the  hand 
tfemble  worse  than  even  want  itself:  and  the  cup  of  sorrow  over- 
flows by  being  held  unsteadily.  On  the  other  hand  nothing  calms 
the  mind  in  the  hour  of  bitterness  so  eiBcaciously  as  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  not  within  the  means  of  those  above  us,  or  around 
us,  to  have  prevented  it.  An  influence,  mightier  than  fascina- 
tion, dwells  in  the  stern  eye  of  necessity,  when  it  is  fixed  steadily 
on  a  man;  for  together  witli  the  power  of  resistance  it  takes 
away  its  agitations  likewise.  This  is  one  mercy  that  always  ac- 
companies the  visitations  of  the  Almighty  when  they  are  received 
as  such.  If  therefore  the  sufferings  of  the  lower  classes  are  to 
■-upply  air  and  fuel  to  their  passions,  and  are  to  he  perverted  into 
iiiPtrumeats  of  mischief,  they  must  be  attributed  to  causes  that 
can  be  represented  as  removable  ;  either  to  individuals  who  have 
been  previously  tendered  unpopular,  or  to  whole  classes  of  men, 
accordingly  as  the  immediate  object  of  their  seducers  may  require. 
What,  though  nothing  should  be  more  remote  from  the  true 
cause?  "What,  though  the  invidious  charge  should  be  not  only 
without  proof,  but  in  the  face  of  strong  proof  to  the  contrary  ? 
"What,  though  the  pretended  remedy  should  have  no  possible  end 
but  that  of  exasperating  the  disease  ?  All  will  be  of  little  or  no 
avail  if  these  trutlis  have  not  been  administered  beforehand. 
"When  the  wrath  is  gone  forth,  the  plagtte  is  already  hegw. 
Wrath  is  crud,  and  where  is  there  a  deafness  iike  that  of  e 
outrageous  multitude  ?  For  as  the  matter  of  fire  is,  so  it  bur. 
eth  Let  the  demagogue  but  succeed  in  maddening  the  crowd, 
he  maj  bid  dehance  to  demonstration,  and  direct  the  madness 
against  whom  it  pleaseth  him.  A  sland&rom  tongue  has  dis- 
quieted many  and  dn,ven  them  from,  nation  to  nation  ;  strong 
cities  hath  it  pulled  down  and  overthrovm  the  lumses  of  great 
mm      (Ecelub  \xvm  U) 

s  public  meeting  the  effect  produced 
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by  the  bold  assertion  that  tie  present  hardships  of  all  classes  are 
owing  to  the  number  and  amount  of  pensions  and  Binecures. 
Yet  from  the  uapreoedonted  zeal  and  activity  in  the  education* 
of  the  poor,  of  the  thousands  that  are  inflamed  by,  and  therefore 
give  credit  to,  these  statements,  there  are  few  without  a  child  at 

"  "With  all  due  humility  we  contended  that  tlie  war  in  question  had  lile- 
ivlse  ite  golden  side.  The  Sinomalous  oceasione  and  stupendous  eveats  of 
the  contest  hiid  roused  us,  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  from  tlie  elouds ;  and 
as  many  as  n'ere  capable  of  thiiikiiig  were  roused  to  thought.  It  had  forced 
on  the  higher  and  middle  elasees — say,  rather  on  the  people  at  large,  as 
diatioguiahed  from  the  mere  populace — the  home  ti'uth,  that  national  hoa- 
eaty  aod  individual  safety,  private  morals  and  pubUo  security,  mutually 
grounded  eaoh  other,  that  they  were  twined  nt  the  very  root,  and  could  not 
grow  or  thrive  but  in  intertwine :  and  we  of  Great  Britain  had  acquired 
this  inetruetlon  without  the  stupefying  influences  of  terror  or  actual  calam- 
ity. Yet  that  it  had  operated  praefically,  and  m  a  scale  proportional  to 
the  magaitnde  of  the  occasion,  the  late  and  present  condition  of  manners 
and  intellect  among  the  young  men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  manly 
sobriety  of  demeanor,  the  aubmisdan  to  the  routine  of  study  in  almoet  all, 
and  the  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  aeademic  distinetion  in  a  large 
and  increasing  number,  afford  a  cheering  testimony  to  such  as  were  fhmil- 
iar  with  the  state  of  the  two  Universities  forty  or  even  thirty  years  ago, 
with  the  moral  Contrast  which  they  presented,  at  the  close  of  the  last,  and 
during  the  former  half  of  the  present  reign ;  while  a  proof  of  still  greater 
power,  and  open  to  tie  observation  of  all  men,  is  supplied  by  the  predomi- 
nant anxiety  conceroing  the  education  and  principles  of  their  children  in  all 
the  rrapectable  classes  of  the  eommuuity,  and  the  unexampled  scale,  in  con- 
sequence, of  the  very  numerous  large  and  small  volumes  composed  or  com- 
piled for  the  use  of  parents.  Nor  here  did  the  salutary  influence  stop.  We 
liad  been  compelled  to  know  and  feel  that  the  times  in  which  we  had  to  act 
01'  suffer  were  the  Salurtialia  of  revolution ;  and  fearful  evidence  had  been 
given  ns  at  the  cost  of  our  nnfortimate  neighbors,  that  a  vicious  and  igno- 
rant population  was  a  magazine  of  combustibles  left  roofless,  while  madmen 
and  iuceiidiaries  were  lettii^  off  their  new  iuvented  blue  lights  and  fire- 
rockets  in  every  direction.  The  wiah  sprang  up  and  spread  throughout 
England  that  every  Englishman  should  be  able  to  read  his  Bible,  and  have 
a  Bible  of  his  own  to  read.  The  general  wiah  organized  itaalf  into  act  and 
plan :  a  disoovery,  the  living  eduot  of  one  man's  genius  and  benevolence,  ren- 
dered the  execution  practicable  and  even  caay  ;  and  the  god-like  idea  began 
and  is  proceeding  to  realize  itscK  with  a  rapidity  yet  steadfastness,  which 
nothing  could  malte  possible  or  credible,  but  audi  a  conviction  effected  by 
iin  experience  so  strange  and  awful,  and  acting  on  that  volunteer  spiidt, 
tliat  instinct  of  fervid  yet  orderly  co-operation,  which  most  of  all  our  hon- 
orable charaoteriaties  dlstiuguIsheB,  secures,  enriches,  strengthens  and  ele- 
vates the  people  of  Great  Britain. — [From  an  Essay  publMed  in  Ihe  Cou- 
rier, My,  1816.] 
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home,  who  could  prove  their  impossibihty  by  the  first  and  sim- 
plest rules  of  arithmetic ;  there  is  not  one,  perhaps,  who  taken 
hy  himself  and  in  a  cooler  mood,  would  stand  out  against  the 
simple  question, — whether  it  wa^  not  folly  to  suppose  that  the 
lowness  of  his  wages  or  his  want  of  employment  could  he  occa- 
sioned by  the  circumstance,  that  a  sum  (the  whole  of  which,  as 
far  as  it  is  raised  by  taxation,  caa  not  take  a  yearly  penny  ftom 
him)  was  dispersed  and  returned  into  the  general  circulation  by 
aaauitajits  of  the  Treasury  instead  of  annuitants  of  the  Bank,  by 
John  instead  of  Peter ;  however  hlamable  the  regulation  might 
ho  in  other  respects  ?  What  then  ?  the  hypothesis  allows  of  a 
continual  reference  to  persons,  and  to  all  the  uneaBy  and  mahg- 
nant  passions  which  personalities  are  of  all  means  the  best  fitted 
to  awaken.  The  grief  itself,  however  grinding  it  may  be,  is  of 
no  avail  to  this  end  ]  it  must  first  be  converted  into  a  grievance. 
Were  the  audience  composed  chiefly  of  the  lower  farmers  and  the 
peasantry,  the  same  circumstance  would  for  the  same  reason  have 
been  attributed  wholly  to  the  Clergy  and  the  system  of  tithes  ;  as 
if  the  corn  would  be  more  plentiful  if  the  farmers  paid  their 
whole  rent  to  one  man,  instead  of  paying  nine  parts  to  the  land- 
lords and  the  tenth  to  the  tithe-owners  I  But  let  the  meeting  he 
composed  of  the  manufacturing  poor,  and  then  it  ia  the  machinery 
of  their  employers  that  is  devoted  to  destruction  :  though  it  would 
not  exceed  the  truth  if  I  affirmed,  that  to  the  use  and  perfection 
of  this  very  machinery  the  majority  of  the  poor  delitded  destroyers 
owe  their  very  existence,  owe  to  it  that  they  ever  beheld  the  light 
of  heaven ! 

Even  so  it  is  with  the  capitalists  and  store-keepers,  who  by 
spreading  the  deamess  of  provisions  over  a  larger  space  and  time 
prevent  scarcity  fi'om  becoming  real  famine,  the  frightful  lot  at 
certain  and  not  distant  intervals  of  our  less  commercial  forefa- 
thers. These  men  by  the  mere  instinct  of  self-interest  are  not 
alone  birds  of  warning,  that  prevent  waste  ;  but  as  the  raven  of 
Elijah,  they  bring  supplies  from  afar.  But  let  the  incendiary 
spirit  have  rendered  them  birde  of  ill  omen  :  and  it  ia  well  if  the 
deluded  malecontents  can  be  restrained  from  levelling  at  them 
missiles  more  alarming  than  the  curse  of  the  unwise  that  alight- 
eth  not.  There  be  three  things  (says  the  wise  son  of  Sirach) 
that  mine  heart  feareth,  the  slander  of  a  city,  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  an  unruly  muttitiide,  and  a  false  accusation:  all  these 
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are  worie  than  death.  But  all  tliese  are  the  arena,  and  the 
ehoseti  -weapons  of  demagogues.  Wretches  !  they  would  with- 
out remorse  detract  the  hope  which  is  the  subliming  and  expand- 
ing warmth  of  public  credit,  destroy  the  public  credit  ■which  is 
the  vital  air  of  national  industry,  convert  obstruction  into  stag- 
nation, and  make  grass  grow  in  the  exchange  and  the  marltet- 
plaee  ;  if  ao  thoy  might  but  goad  ignorance  into  riot,  and  fanati- 
cism into  rebellion  !  They  would  snatch  the  last  morsel  from  the 
poor  man's  lips  to  make  him  curse  the  Government  in  Jiia  heart 
— alas  I  to  fall  at  length,  either  ignominiously  beneath  the  strength 
of  the  outraged  law,  or  (if  God  m  his  anger,  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  general  depravity,  should  require  a  severer  and  more  ex- 
tensive retribution)  to  perish  still  more  lamentably  among  the 
victims  of  its  weakness. 

Thus,  then,  I  have  answered  at  lai^e  to  the  first  of  the  three 
questions  proposed  as  the  heads  and  divisions  of  this  address.  I 
am  well  aware  that  our  demagogues  are  not  the  only  empirics 
who  have  tampered  with  the  case.  But  I  felt  unwilling  to  put 
the  mistakes  of  sciolism,  or  even  those  of  vanity  and  self-interest, 
in  the  same  section  with  crime  and  guilt.  What  is  omitted  here 
will  find  itsplice  elaewhere  the  moie  readily  that  having  been 
tempted  by  the  ioulne^s  ol  the  v.  ays  to  turn  for  a  short  space  out 
of  my  duect  path  I  have  encroathel  alreadj  on  the  second  qnes 
tion  that  namely  which  respect'i  the  ult  mite  cauais  ind  im 
mediate  oecasions  of  the  complaint 

The  latter  ptxt  of  this  pi  iblem  I  appeal  to  myself  to  have 
solved  fully  and  satisfactoiily  To  these  who  deem  any  further 
or  deeper  leseaich  superfluous  I  must  content  myself  with  ob 
serving  that  I  have  nevei  heaid  it  denied  that  theie  la  moie 
than  a  sufficiency  of  food  in  existenee  I  hive  at  least  met 
with  no  pioof  that  there  a  or  has  been  any  scarcity  either  in  the 
miteriala  of  all  necessaiy  comforts  or  any  lack  of  strength  skill 
and  industry  to  prepare  them  If  ise  saw  a  man  in  health  pm 
ing  at  a  full  table  because  there  was  not  the  savory  meat  theie 
ithich  he  2oved  and  had  expected  the  winton  delay  or  uegh 
gence  ot  the  mesnenger  vould  he  a  complete  answer  to  our  m 
quiries  after  the  occision  of  this  stillenness  or  mappetence  but 
the  cause  of  it  we  should  he  tempted  to  seek  in  the  roan  a  own 
undisciphiied  tempei  oi  habits  of  self  indulgence  "^o  fai  fiom 
agieeing  therefore  with  those  who  find  the  causes  in  the  oosa 
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sioiis,  1  thint  the  half  of  the  questioti  already  solved  of  very 
unequal  importance  with  that  -whicli  yet  remains  for  solution. 

The  immediate  occasions  of  the  existing  distress  may  be  cor- 
rectly given  with  no  greater  difficulty  than  would  attend  any 
other  series  of  known  historic  facts  ;  hut  toward  the  discovery  of 
its  true  seat  and  sources,  I  can  but  offer  a  hurahle  contribution. 
They  appear  to  me,  however,  resolvable  into  the  overbalance*  of 
she  commercial  ^rit  in  consequence  of  the  absence  or  laeakness 
of  the  counterweights  ;  this  overbalance  considered  as  displaying 
itself,  1,  iu  the  commercial  world  itself:  3,  in  the  agricultural : 
3,  in  the  Government :  and,  4,  in  the  combined  influence  of  all 
three  on  the  more  numerous  and  laboring  classes. 

Of  the  natural  counter-forces  to  the  impetus  of  trade,  the  first 
that  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  is  the  ancient  feeUng  of  rank 
and  ancestry,  compared  with  our  present  self-complacent  triumph 
over  these  supposed  prejudices.  Hot  that  titles  and  the  rights 
of  precedence  are  pursued  with  less  eagerness  by  us  than  by  our 
forefathers.  The  contrary  is  the  case  ;  and  for  this  very  cause, 
because  they  inspire  less  reverence.  In  the  old  times  they  were 
valued  by  the  possessors  and  revered  by  the  people  as  distinctions 
of  nature,  which  the  Grown  itself  could  only  ornament,  but  not 
give.  Like  the  stars  in  heaven,  their  influence  was  wider  and 
more  general,  because  for  the  mass  of  mankind  there  was  no 
hope  of  reaching,  and  therefore  no  desire  to  appropriate  them. 
That  -many  evils  as  well  as  advantages  accompanied  this  state 
of  things  I  am  well  aware  ;  and  likewise  that  many  of  the  lat- 
ter have  become  incompatible  with  far  more  important  blessings. 
It  would  therefore  be  sickly  affectation  to  suspend  the  thankful- 

*  I  entreat  attention  to  the  word,  over-balance.  My  opinions  would  be 
greatly  mieiaterpreted  if  I  were  snpposed  to  tbiut  hostileiy  of  the  spirit 
of  eommei-oe  to  which  I  attribute  the  largest  proportion  of  cur  actual  free- 
dom, aod  at  least  as  large  a  share  of  our  rirtues  as  of  our  vices.  Still 
more  auiLioasIy  would  I  guard  i^idost  the  suspicion  of  a  design  to  inculpate 
any  uutnbei'  or  class  of  individuals.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  minister  or 
of  a  cabinet  to  say  to  the  current  of  national  tendency.  Stay  here  I  or.  Flow 
there  I  The  excess  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  slow  progress  of  intallact, 
the  influcDces  of  religion,  and  irresistible  events  guided  by  Piovidenee.  In 
the  points,  even,  whioh  I  have  presumed  to  blame,  by  the  word  Govern- 
ment I  intend  all  the  directors  of  political  power,  that  ia,  tba  great  estates 
of  the  realm,  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  not  only  the  Parliament,  bat  all 
the  elements  of  ParliaTnent. 
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ness  due  for  our  immunity  from  the  one  in  an  idle  regret  for  the 
loss  of  the  other.  But  however  fnie  this  may  he,  and  whether 
the  good  or  the  evil  preponderated,  still,  this  reverence  for  an- 
cientry in.  families  acted  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  grosser  supersti- 
tion of  wealth.  Of  the  elEcienoy  of  this  counter-influence  I  can 
offer  negative  proof  only  :  and  for  this  we  need  only  look  back 
on.  the  deplorable  state  of  Holland  iu  respect  of  patriotism  and 
public  spirit  at  and  before  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  limits  and  proportions  of  this  address  allow  little  more  than 
a  bare  reference  to  this  point.  The  same  restraint  I  must  impose 
on  myself  in  the  following.  For  under  this  head  I  include  the 
general  neglect  of  all  the  austerer  studies ;  the  long  and,  ominous 
eclipse  of  philosophy;  the  usurpation  of  that  venerable  name  by 
physical  and  psychological  empiricism  ;  and  the  non-existence  of 
a  learned  and  philosophic  public,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  in- 
noxious form  of  an  invperiura,  in  imperio,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  only  form  which  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  encouraged.  So 
great  a  risk  do  I  incur  of  malignant  interpretation,  and  the  as- 
sertion itself  is  so  likely  to  appear  paradoxical  even  to  men  of 
candid  minds,  that  I  should  have  passed  over  this  point,  most  im- 
portant as  1  know  it  to  be ;  but  that  it  will  be  found  stated  more 
at  large,  with  all  its  proofe,  in  a  work  on  die  point  of  publication. 
The  fact  is  simply  this.  We  have— lovers,  shall  I  entitle  them  ? 
— or  must  I  not  rather  hazard  (he  introduction  of  their  own 
phrases,  and  say,  amateurs  or  dilettanti,  as  musicians,  botanists, 
florists,  mineralogists,  and  antiquarians  ?  Nor  is  it  denied  that 
these  are  ingenuous  pursuits,  and  such  as  become  men  of  rank 
and  fortune.  Neither  in  these  or  in  other  points  do  I  complain 
of  any  excess  in  the  pursuits  themselves ;  but  of  that  which 
arises  from  the  deficiency  of  the  counterpoise.  The  effect  is  the 
same.  Every  work,  which  can  be  made  use  of  either  to  imme- 
diate profit  or  immediate  pleasure,  every  work  which  falls  in  with 
the  desire  of  acquiring  wealth  suddenly,  or  which  can  gratify  the 
senses,  or  pamper  the  still  more  degrading  appetite  for  scandal 
and  personal  defamation,  is  sure  of  an  appropriate  circulation. 
But  neither  philosophy  or  theology  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
words,  can  be  said  to  have  even  a  public  existence  among  us.  I 
feel  assured  that  if  Plato  himself  were  to  return  and  renew  his 
sublime  lucubrations  in  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  a  handi- 
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ciaftsmin  from  ^  laboratory  Vkho  had.  lust  succeeded  m  disoxy- 
dating  an  earth  — silea,  or  lime  for  instance  — would  be  thought 
the  more  leapLCtable  nay  the  more  illasti  ous  peisou  of  tKo  two, 
Nor  will  it  be  the  least  diawback  from  his  honors  that  lie  bad 
neier  pven  asked  himself  what  law  of  universal  being  nature 
uttered  la  this  phenomenon  while  the  character  of  a  visionary 
would  be  the  sole  rununeration  of  the  man  who  from  the  insight 
into  that  law  had  previously  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the 
fact  As  to  that  which  passes  with  us  under  the  name  of  meta- 
physics philosophic  elements  "lad  tlie  like  I  lefer  every  man  of 
reflection  to  the  contract  between  the  pieaent  times  and  those 
shoitly  ailer  the  restoratitu  of  ancient  hteiatuie  In  the  latter 
we  find  the  greatest  men  of  the  "ige  statesmen  warriors,  mon- 
archs  iichitects  in  closest  intercourse  "viith  philo"!  phy  I  need 
only  mention  tht.  name  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  Picns  Miran- 
dola  Picinus  and  Pohtian  the  abstruse  subjects  of  their  discus- 
sion and  the  importance  atttched  to  them  is  the  requisite  qual- 
ifications of  men  placed  bj  Proiidonce  as  guides  and  governors 
of  their  fellow  creatures  If  this  be  mdemable  equally  notorious 
IS  it  th^t  at  piesent  the  mori,  cfii-ctive  a  man  a  talents  dre,  and 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  useful  and  distinguished  in  the  highest 
situations  of  public  life,  the  earlier  does  he  show  his  aversion  to 
the  metaphysics  and  the  books  of  metaphysical  speculation,  which 
are  placed  before  him  ;  though  they  come  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  being  so  many  triumphs  of  modern  good  sense  over  the 
schools  of  ancient  philosophy.  Dante,  Petrarch,  Spenser,  Philip 
and  Algernon  Sidney,  Milton  and  Barrow  were  Platonists.  But 
all  tbe  men  of  genius,  with  whom,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
converse,  either  profess  to  know  nothing  of  the  present  systems, 
or  to  despise  them.  It  would  be  equally  unjust  and  irrational  to 
seek  the  solution  of  this  difference  in  the  men ;  and  if  not,  it  can 
be  found  only  in  the  philosophic  systems  themselves.  And  so  in 
truth  it  is.  The  living  of  former  ages  communed  gladly  with  a 
life-breathing-  philosophy :  the  living  of  the  present  age  wisely 
leave  the  dead  to  take  care  of  the  dead. 

But  whatever  the  causes  may  be,  the  result  is  before  our  eyes. 
An  excess  in  our  attachment  to  temporal  and  personal  objects  can 
be  counteracted  only  by  a  pre-occupation  of  the  intellect  and  the 
affeetions  with  permanent,  universal,  and  eternal  truths.  Let  no 
man  enter,  said  Plato,"  who  has  not  previously  disciplined  his 
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mind  by  geometry.*  He  considered  this  science  as  the  first  puri- 
fication of  the  soul,  by  abstracting  the  attention  from  the  acci- 
dents of  the  senses  "We  too  teach  geometry '  but  that  there 
may  be  no  daugei  of  the  pupjl  s  heiommg  too  abstiaot  in  his  con- 
ceptions it  has  been  not  only  proposed  but  the  propcjal  has  been 
alopted  that  it  should  be  taught  by  ■wooden  diagiims  It  pains 
rnc  to  lemembei  \\Jth  whit  applause  a  work  that  placed  the  in- 
ductions of  modem  chemistry  in  the  same  rank  ■with  the  demon- 
Btiations  of  mathematical  science  was  leceived  e?en  in  a  mathe- 
matical University  I  must  not  permit  myself  to  say  more  on 
this  subject  desirous  as  I  am  of  ehowmg  the  importance  of  a 
philosophic  class  and  of  eMncing  that  it  is.  of  vital  utihty  and 
even  an  essentiil  element  in  the  composition  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity It  must  suffice  that  it  has  been  e\plained  in  what  re- 
spett  thi-  pui^uit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  -uid  the  reverence 
VLlded  to  itfe  professors  has  i.  tendency  to  ctlm  or  counteract  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  and  that  theiefore  a  counteiforce  is  wanting 
wherever  philosophy  is  degraded  in  the  estimation  (f  'oeiety. 

What  are  you  (a  philosopher  w  as  once  asked)  in  consequence 
of  your  admiration  of  these  abstruse  speculations?"  He  an- 
swered :  "  What  I  am,  it  does  not  become  me  to  say  ;  but  what 
thousands  are,'who  despise  them,  and  even  pride  themselves  oa 
gn  — 
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divine  Word  (by  whom  not  immortality  alone,  but  light  and  im 
m  italily  weie  brought  into  the  world)  which  did  not  e\pand 
I  e  intellect  while  it  puiified  the  hoait  which  did  not  multiply 
Ihe  aims  and  objects  of  the  mind  while  it  fi\ed  and  simplified 
those  of  the  desires  ind  passions  If  acquiescence  wathout  m 
sight  if  waimth  without  light  if  an  nnmnnitj  Irom  doubt 
given  and  guaranteed  by  i.  resolute  ignorance  if  the  habit  of 
tak  ivg  foi  glinted  tht  words  of  a  catechism  lememl  oioi  oi  foi 
'  OMcic      -at^sTi^Tv   e  ITU —11 
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gotten  ;  if  a  aensation.  of  positiveness  substituted— I  will  not  say, 
for  certainty,  but— for  that  calm  aEsuraiice,  the  very  means  and 
conditions  of  wiiicii  it  supersedes  ;  if  a  belief  that  seeks  the  dark- 
ness, and  yet  strikes  no  root,  immovable  as  the  limpet  from  its 
rook,  and  like  the  limpet  fixed  there  by  the  mere  force  of  adhe- 
sion ; — if  these  sufBce  to  make  us  Christians,  in  what  intelligible 
sense  could  our  Lord  have  announced  it  as  the  height  and  consum- 
mation of  the  signs  and  miracles  which  attested  his  Divinity,  that 
the  Gospel  teas  preached  to  the  pocrr  ?  In  what  sense  oould  the 
Apostle  affirm  that  believers  have  received,  not  indeed  the  wis- 
dom of  this  ■world  that  comes  to  naught,  but  the  wisdom  of  Grod, 
that  we  might  Itnow  and  comprehend  the  things  that  are  freely 
given  to  us  of  God?  oi  that  every  Christian,  in  proportion  as  he 
is  indeed  a  Christian,  has  received  the  Spirit  that  searcheth  all 
things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God  himself?  On  what  grounds 
could  the  Apostle  denounce  even  the  sincerest  fervor  of  spirit  as 
defective,  where  it  does  not  bring  forth  fruits  in  the  understand- 
ing !*  Or  again  :  if  to  believe  were  enough,  why  are  we  com- 
manded by  another  Apostle,  that,  besides  this,  giving  all  dili- 
gence we  should  add  to  ow  faith  manly  energy  and  to  manh/ 
energy  knotoledge  ?  (S  Pet,  i.  5.)  Is  it  not  especially  significant, 
that  in  the  divine  economy,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  New  Testa- 
m.ent,  the  peculiar  office  of  Redemption  is  attributed  to  the  Word, 
that  is,  to  the  intelligential  wisdom  which  from  all  eternity  is 
with  God,  and  is  God  ;  that  in  Him  is  life,  and  the  life  is  tho 
light  of  men  ? 

In  the  present  day  we  hear  much,  and  from  men  of  various 
creeds,  of  the  plainness  and  simpHcity  of  the  Ohristian  religion  : 
and  a  strange  abuse  has  been  made  of  these  words,  often  indeed 
with  no  ill  intention,  bnt  still  oftener  by  men  who  would  fain 
transform  the  necessity  of  believing  in  Christ  into  a  recommenda- 
tion to  believe  him.  The  advocates  of  the  latter  scheme  grew  out 
of  a  sect  that  were  called  Socinians,  but  having  succeeded  in  dis- 
believing far  beyond  the  last  foot-marks  of  the  Socini,  have  chosen 
to  designate  themselves  by  the  name  of  Unitarians.  But  this 
is  a  name,  which,  in  its  proper  sense,  can  belong  only  to  their  an- 
tagonists :  for  unity  or  unition,  and  indistinguishable  unicity  or 
oneness,  are  incompatible  terms  :  while,  in  the  esclusive  sense  in  ', 

*  Brethren  I  ba  not  children  in  underetanding ;  howbeit,  jo  malice  be  je 
children,  but  in  underslandiog  bs  men. 
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■which  they  mean  the  name  to  be  miderstood,  it  is  a  presumptu- 
ous boast,  and  au  uncharitable  calumny.  Their  true  designation, 
■which  simply  expresses  a  fact  admitted  on  all  sides,  would  be  that 
of  Psilanthropists,*  or  assertors  of  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ. 
It  is  the  interest  of  these  to  speak  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
comprised  in  a  fe^w  plain  doctrines,  and  containing  nothing  nol, 
intelligible,  at  the  first  hearing,  to  men  of  the  narrowest  capaci- 
ties. Well  then  (it  might  bo  replied),  we  are  disposed  to  place  a 
full  reliance  on  the  veracity  of  the  great  Founder  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  likewise,  which  is  more  than  you  ymirselves  are  on 
oc  as  n  wi  h  g  to  dm  — o  he  accuracy  and  competence 
w      fi  d  d  h     acts  and  sayings.    We  have 

dm  h      —     d         101V  wish  to  hear  from  you 

—  In    nswer  to  this  request  ■we  are  re- 

d  p  at,  recorded  of  Jesus,  by  his 

gr  p  p    p        f  which  was,  we  are  told,  to 

p  And  what  are  these  ?    Those 

h        h    p         IS  b  w     h,  no  man  would,  or  rather, 

P  could  become  a  convert  to 

Chn      m        d  h  ertain  that  Christ's  immedi- 

di  b  d  fidently,  before  they  had  ac- 

k  w  g  d  mius  h  n  h  dd  afterwards.  Religion  and 
p  h         11  ir  e  application   of  a  common 

w  m       p  es,    o  a  subject  in  which  every 

m  d      T  an,  an  orator,  a  painter,  or 

g       m    h  P       PP     ^  genius :  to  be  an  excellent 

art  m    h  ban  an  average  degree  of 

h  g  heologian,  or  both  at  once, 

dm  b  mm  e !     Now,  I  willingly  admit 

that  n  th  ng  can  he  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  a  Christian 
whi  1  s  not  in  his  power.  For  such,  therefore,  as  have  neither 
tl  e  opportunity  nor  the  capacity  of  learning  more,  sufficient, 

*  Newtbioga  jnstifyaew  terms,  ^ovis  in  rebus  licei  nova  nobis  verba 
eoivfingere.~-W^  never  speak  of  tbe  unitj  of  attraction,  or  of  the  imitj  of 
repulEion ;  but  of  the  unity  of  attraction  and  repulsion  in  eaoh  one  corpuscle, 
Tlia  essential  diveraity  of  the  ideas,  unity  and  sameness,  was  among  the 
elementary  primiiples  of  the  old  lo^dans ;  acd  the  aophisms  grounded  on 
the  eoufuBioD  of  these  terms  have  been  ably  exposed  by  Leibnitz,  io  hia 
critique  ou  Wisao'i'atius,  the  acutest,  perhaps,  of  all  the  learned  Sociniaa 
diyinee,  when  Sociniim  divinea  -were  undeniably  men  of  learning. 
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doubtless,  wiU  be  llie  belief  of  ibose  plain  trnths,  anJ  tlie  fulfil- 
ment of  those  commands,  wliich  to  be  incapable  of  understanding, 
IB  to  be  a  man  in  appearance  only.  But  even  to  this  scanty 
creed  the  disposition  of  faith  must  be  added  :  and  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  though  nothing  can  be  oasier  than  to  understand  a 
code  of  belief,  four  fifths  of  whicb  consist  in  avowals  of  disbelief, 
and  tbe  remainder  in  truths,  concerning  which  (in  this  country  at 
least)  a  man  mtiflt  have  taken  pains  to  learn  to  bave  any  doubt ; 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  reconcile  this  code  of  negativ<K  with 
the  declarations  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  it 
requires  ail  the  resources  of  verbal  criticism,  and  all  the  perverse 
subtlety  of  special  pleading,  to  work  out  a  plausible  semblance  of 
correspondency  between  them.  It  must,  however,  be  conceded 
that  a  man  may  consistently  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  the  at- 
tempt, and  leave  the  New  Testament  unread,  after  he  has  once 
thoroughly  persuaded  himself  that  it  can  teach  him  nothing  of 
any  real  importance  that  he  does  not  already  know.  St,  Paul, 
indeed,  thought  otherwise.  For  though  be  too  teaches  us,  that  in 
the  religion  of  Christ  there  is  viilk  for  babes :  yet  he  informs  us 
at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  meat  for  strong  men. :  and  to  the 
like  purpose  one  of  the  Fathers  has  observed  that  in  the  New 
Testament  there  are  shallowa  where  the  lamb  may  ford,  and 
depths  where  the  elephant  may  swim.  The  Apostle  exhorts  the 
followers  of  Christ  to  the  continual  study  of  tbe  new  religion,  on 
the  ground  that  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,  which  in  other  ages 
was  not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men,  and  in  the  riches  of 
Christ  which  no  research  could  exhaust,  there  were  contained  all 
the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Accordingly  in  that 
earnestness  of  spirit,  which  his  own  personal  experience  of  the 
truth  inspired,  be  prays  with  a  solemn  and  a  ceremonious  fervor, 
that  being  strengthened  with  might  in  the  inner  man,  they  may 
be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth  and 
length  and  depth  and  height,  of  that  living  principle  at  once  the 
giver  and  the  gift  of  that  anointing  faith,  which  in  endless  evolu- 
tion teaches  us  of  all  things,  and  is  truth/  For  all  things  are 
but  parts  and  forms  of  its  progressive  manifestation,  and  every  new 
knowledge  but  a  new  organ  of  sense  and  insight  into  this  one  all- 
inclusive  verity,  which,  still  filling  the  vessel  of  the  understanding, 
still  dilates  it  to  a  capacity  of  yet  other  and  yet  greater  truths,  and 
thus  makes  the   sou!   feel   its   poverty  by  the  very  amplitude  of 
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Its  pieseiit  and  the  immi-iiaity  uf  its  leversioiaiy  wealth  All 
truth  ndted  is  simple  and  needs  no  extnnaio  omaraent  \ni 
the  more  prolouiid  the  tiuth  is  the  more  sinijle  lor  the  nhole 
labor  and  building  up  knowledge  is  but  one  continued  jio  bib  ot 
simpLfioitiou  But  I  can  not  comprehend  in  what  or  Iiua  -y 
senie  of  the  words  the  pioperties  of  plamness  ai  d  aimpl  citj  eaii 
be  applied  to  the  Prophets  oi  to  the  writings  of  St  John  oi  fo 
the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  oi  what  can  have  so  maivellou'dy  im 
proved  the  capacity  of  our  laity  lieyonl  the  same  class  of  persons 
among  the  primitive  Christians  ,  who,  as  we  are  told  by  a  iollow 
Apostle  found  la  the  \  ntings  last  mentioned  manj  pa&Sdges  hard 
to  he  underfitood  wh  ch  the  unhar  led  as  ■well  as  the  unstable 
were  in  danger  of  wrestitg  and  mis nterpretmg  1  can  well  n 
derstand  however  what  is  and  has  bei,a  the  practical  conse 
quence  of  this  notion  It  \%  this  very  consequence  deed  that 
occasioned  the  preceding  remaiLs  makes  them  peitinent  to  my 
present  subject  and  gives  them  a  place  in  the  tram  ot  argument 

iequisite  foi  its  illustiation  For  what  need  of  any  after  recur 
lence  to  the  sources  of  niormat  on  concerning  a  lelig  on  the 
whole  contents  of  which  can  bethoroighly  acquiied  at  once  and 
in  a  few  houia  '  An  occasional  lememhianc  ng  maj  pbrhaps 
be  expedient  but  what  object  ol  stidy  can  a  man  pioj.o6e  to 
himself  in  a  mattei  ol  which  he  knows  all  that  can  be  known 
all  at  least  that  it  is  oi  use  t  know  '  Like  the  fiist  r  dea  f 
arithmetic  its  few  plam  and  obvious  tjuths  may  hourlvseive  tte 
man  s  puiposes,  jet  never  once  occ  py  his  thoughts  But  it  is 
impoHsible  that  the  affections  should  be  kept  constant  to  an  object 
which  gyves  no  employment  to  the  understanding.  The  energies 
of  the  intellect,  increase  of  insight,  and  enlarging  views,  are 
necessary  to  keep  alive  the  substantial  faith  in  the  heart.  They 
are  the  appointed  fuel  to  the  sacred  fire.  In  the  state  of  perfec- 
tion all  other  faculties  may,  perhaps,  be  swallowed  up  in  love  ; 
but  it  is  on  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim,  which  the  ancient  He- 
brew doctors  interpreted  as  meaning  the  powers  and  efforts  of  the 
intellect,  tiat  we  must  first  be  borne  up  to  the  pure  empyrean  : 
and  it  must  be  Seraphs  and  not  the  hearia  of  poor  mortals,  that 
can  burn  unfueUed  and  self  fed  Give  me  understanding  (ex- 
claimed  the  royal  Psalmist)  and  I  shall  observe  thy  law  with 
my  whole  heart      Teach  me  Inouledge  and  good  judgment. 

Thij  comma ridment  ts   eccetding   broad:  O  how  J  Iffve,   thy 
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latv .'  it  is  my  meditation  aU  the  day.  Tlie  enirance  of  thy 
words  giveth  Ught,  it  giveth  imderstanding  to  the  simple.  I 
prevented  the  dawning  of  the  morning :  mine  eyes  prevent  the 
night-watches,  that  I  might  meditate  ttpon  thy  word.  Wow 
where  the  very  contrary  of  this  ia  the  opinion  of  many,  and  the 
practice  of  most,  what  results  can  he  expected  but  those  which 
are  actually  presented  to  us  in  our  daily  experience  ? 

There  is  one  cla^s  of  men*  wlio  read  the  Scriptures,  when  they 

*  Wbethcr  it  be  on  the  inoreaBe,  aa  a  sect,  is  doubtful.  But  it  is  ai3- 
mitted  by  all — nay,  etranga  aa  it  may  seem,  made  a  matter  of  boaet, — that 
the  ntmiber  of  its  eeci'et  adherenta,  outwardly  of  othei-  denominatiooB,  ia 
tenfold  greatei'  than  that  of  its  avowed  and  incorporated  followers.  Add 
truly  in  our  cities  and  great  manu&LcturiDg  and  commercial  towns,  among 
lawyers  and  such  of  the  tradesfolk  as  are  the  ruling  members  in  bootelubs, 
I  am  iuoliaed  to  fear  that  this  bas  not  been  asserted  witlioat  good  grouod. 
For,  Socinianism  du  its  preaent  form,  consisting  almost  wholly  ia  attack  and 
imagined  detection,  baa  a  particular  charm  for  what  are  called  shrewd 
tuowing  men.  Besides,  the  vain  and  balf-ednoated,  whose  Christian  and 
Bumamea  in  the  title-pagea  of  our  magazines,  lady's  diaries,  and  the  like, 
H]-e  the  suooeaaovs  of  the  shame-faced  Critos,  Phileleutheroses,  and  Pbilale- 
thcBefl  ia  the  Uine  of  our  grandfatbers,  will  be  soraetbing ;  and  now  that 
Ddsm  bas  gone  out  of  fiishion,  Socimanism  has  Swept  up  its  refuse.  Aa  the 
inain  aueoess  of  tbis  sect  is  owing  to  tlie  small  pi'oportion  which  the  affirma- 
tive articles  of  their  faith  (rari  nantes  in  gurgtte  naato)  bear  to  tlieECgatiyo 
(that  is  their  belief  to  tieir  disbelief),  it  will  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  tbe  un- 
wary to  bring  together  the  former  under  one  point  of  view.  This  is  done 
ia  the  following  catalogue,  the  greater  part  if  not  the  whole  of  which  may 
ba  authenticated  from  tbe  writings  of  Mr.  Belsham. 

1.  'ILey  believa  in  one  God,  professing  to  differ  from  other  Christians 
only  in  holding  the  Deity  to  be  unipersonal,  the  Fatber  alone  being  Gtod, 
the  Son  a  mere,  though  an  inspired  and  highly  gifted,  man,  and  tie  Holy 
Spirit  either  a  synonyma  of  tlod,  or  of  the  divine  agency,  or  of  its  effects. 

2.  They  believe  men's  actions  necessitated,  and  consistently  with  this 
affirm  that  tbe  Chnstiaa  religion  (that  is,  their  view  of  it)  precludes  all  re- 
morse for  our  aina,  they  being  a  present  calamity,  but  not  guilt. 

3.  They  believe  the  Goapela  though  not  written  by  inspiration,  to  be  au- 
thentic hislariea  on  tbe  whole;  tbougli  with  some  additions  and  interpola- 
tions. And  on  the  authority  of  ti.ese  writings  confirmed  by  other  evidence, 
thay  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  man  Jesua  Chriat,  from  the  dead. 

4.  On  the  historic  credibility  of  this  event  they  believe  in  the  reaurreo- 
tlon  of  the  body,  which  in  their  opinion  is  the  whole  man,  at  the  last  day  ; 
aud  differ  from  other  Ohurdhes  ia  Hiia  only,  that  while  other  Christians  be- 
lieve, that  all  men  will  arise  in  the  body,  they  hold  that  all  the  bodies  that 
had  been  men  will  arise. 

6.  A  certain  indefinite  numbei'  of  mankind  thus  renewed  to  life  and  con- 
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do  read  them,  in.  oi'der  to  pick  and  ckoose  their  i'aith  :  or  (to  speak 
more  accurately)  for  the  purpose  of  plucldng  away  live-asunder, 
as  it  were  from  the  divine  organism  of  the  Bible,  textuaiy  mor- 

eeiuufloess,  it  is  the  eommon  belief  of  them  all,  will  be  placed  in  a  state  of 
happiness  and  immortality.  But  with  reapeet  to  those  who  have  died  Iq 
the  i^laJnitous  coodltion  of  unraformed  eiofuinesB  (to  what  extent  it  is  for 
the  supreme  Judge  to  decide)  thoj  are  dirlded  amoog  theiaselven.  The  one 
party  teach,  that  sueh  unhappy  persona  will  be  raised  only  to  ba  re-annj- 
hilated;  tie  other  party  contend,  that  there  will  be  a  final  ceatowition  of  all 
men,  with  a  purgatory  or  ^tate  of  remedial  discipiine,  tha  severity  and 
duration  of  which  will  be  proportioned  to  tho  kind,  degree,  and  obsfhiacy 
of  the  disease,  and  of  which  therefore  every  man  is  left  to  his  oivn  conjec- 
tural hopes  aod  fears :  with  tMa  comfort  however  to  the  very  worst  [that 
is,  moat  Tinfortunata  and  erroneous  of  mftnkiod)  that  it  will  be  all  well  with 
them  at  last.  la  this  article  they  differ  from  the  Papists  in  having  no  hell, 
and  in  placing  theiv  purgatory  ^er,  instead  of  before,  the  day  of  judgment. 
6.  LasUy,  as  they  hold  only  an  intellectual  and  physical,  and  not  a  moral, 
difference  in  the  actions  and  characters  of  men,  they  not  being  free  agsnta, 
and  therefore  not  more  reaponeible  beings  than  the  true  beasta,  although 
their  gi'eater  powers  of  memory  and  comparison  render  them  more  suscep- 
tible of  being  acted  on  by  proapective  motives — (and  in  this  sense  they  re- 
lain  the  term,  responsibility,  after  having  pm-ified  it  by  the  es-inanition  of 
its  old,  and  the  transfusion  of  a  new,  meaning) — and  as  they  with  strict 
oonsequeiice,  merge  all  the  attributes  of  Deity  in  power,  intelligence,  and 
benevolence  (mercy  and  justice  being  modes,  or  rather  perspective  views, 
of  the  two  latter  ;  tha  holineas  of  God  meaning  the  same  or  nothing  at  all ;  and 
his  anger,  offence,  and  hatred  of  moral  evil,  being  mere  metaphors  and 
figures  of  speech  addressed  to  a  rude  and  barbarous  people)  they  profess  to 
hold  a  Bedomption — not  however  by  tho  Croas  of  Christ,  except  as  his 
death  was  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity,  and  ibe  neoessary  preliminary  to  his 
Eesurreetion ;  but — by  the  effects  which  this  fiict  of  hia  Resurrection,  to- 
gether with  his  esamplo,  and  his  ce-publioatjon  of  the  moral  precepts 
(taught  indeed  long  before,  but  as  they  think,  not  so  dearly,  by  Moaes  and 
the  i'rophets)  were  calculated  to  produce  on  the  human  mind  So  that  if  it. 
had  so  happened,  that  a  mim  had  been  influenced  to  an  innocent  and  useful 
life  by  the  example,  precepts,  and  martyrdom  of  Socrates,  Socrates,  and 
not  Christ,  would  have  been  his  Redeemer. 

These  are  all  tie  poBiHvea  ot  the  modern  Socinian  Creed,  and  even  these 
it  was  not  poasible  to  extricate  wholly  fi'om  the  points  of  disbelief.  But  if 
it  should  be  asked,  why  this  resurrection,  or  re-creation  is  eonfiued  In  the 
human  animal,  the  answer  must  be, — that  more  than  this  has  not  been  re- 
vealed And  ao  far  all  Christiana  will  join  assent.  But  some  have  added, 
and  in  my  opinion  much  to  their  credit,  that  they  hope  it  may  be  the  case 
with  the  brutes  likewise,  as  they  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  tiie  contrary. 
And  truly,  upon  thdr  scheme,  I  agree  with  them.  For  if  man  be  no  other 
or  nobler  creature  essentially,  than  he  is  represented  in  their  system,  the 
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sels  and  fragments  for  the  support  of  doctrines  whicli  they  kad 
learned  beforehand  imm  the  higher  oracle  of  their  own.  natu- 
ral common-sense.  Sanctas  Scripturas  frustant  ut  frttstrent. 
Through  the  gracious  dispensations  of  Providence  a  complexity  of 
circumstances  may  co-operate  as  antidotes  to  a  noxious  principle, 
and  realize  the  paradox  of  a  very  good  man  under  a  very  evil 
faith.  It  is  not  denied  that  a  Soeinian  may  be  as  honest,  useful, 
and  benevolent  a  character  as  any  of  liis  neighbors  ;  and  if  he 
thinks  more  and  derives  a  larger  portion  of  his  pleasures  from  in- 
tellectual sources,  he  is  likely  to  be  morfe  so.  But  in  suchinstan- 
ces  (and  that  they  are  not  infrequent,  I  am,  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, most  willing  to  bear  vi'itness),  the  fruit  is  from  the  grafts, 
not  from  the  tree.  The  native  produce  is,  or  would  be,  an  in- 
triguing, overbearing,  sconiful  and  worldly  disposition ;  and  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  the  only  scheme  of  religion  that  inspires  in  its 

meanest  reptile,  that  maps  out  its  path  on  the  earth  by  lines  of  slime,  jjiust 
be  of  eqnal  worth  and  reapeetability,  not  only  ic  the  sight  of  the  Holy  One, 
bat  by  a  atJ"anga  contra<lietion  even  before  man's  own  reason.  For  remove 
all  the  Bourcea  of  esteem  and  tie  love  founded  on  esteem,  and  whatever  else 
pre-aupposes  a  will  aod  therein  a  possible  tranBeendeDoe  to  the  material 
world ;  mankind,  as  far  as  ray  expevieoee  has  extaoded  (and  I  am  less  than 
the  lesst  of  many  whom  I  could  cite  as  having  formed  the  very  same  judg- 
meot),  are  on  the  whole  distinguished  from  the  otlier  beasts  incomparably 
more  to  their  disadvantage,  by  Ijiug,  treachery,  ingratitude,  massacre, 
thirst  of  blood,  and  by  seneuaiities  wbieb  both  in  sort  and  degree  it  would 
be  libelling  thwr  brother-beasts  to  eall  bestial,  than  to  their  advantage  by  a 
gi'eater  exteat  of  intellect.  And  what  indeed,  abstracted  from  the  free-will, 
could  this  intellect  be  but  a  more  showy  instinct  of  more  various  applica- 
tion indeed,  but  far  less  secure,  useful,  or  adapted  to  its  purpises,  than  the 
instinct  of  birds,  insects,  and  the  like.  In  short,  as  I  bave  elsewhere  ob- 
served, compai'ed  with  the  wilee  and  factories  of  tlie  spider,  or  with  the 
cunning  of  the  foi,  it  would  be  but  a  more  effloresaent,  and  for  that  very 
cause  a  less  efficient,  salt  to  preserve  the  hog  from  putrefying  before  its  des- 
tined hour. 

Well  may  the  words  of  Isaiah  be  applied  aud  addressed  to  the  teachers 
and  followers  of  thb  sect,  or  rather,  I  would  say,  to  their  tenets  as  personi- 
fied— Till  word  of  the  Lord  vxa  tmio  them,  precept  ■apon  precept,  lins  upon 
line,  here  o  little  and  there  a  little,  that  tliey  im-ght  go  andfaU  bacheard,  and 
be  brahea  and  spared.  Wherefore,  hear  the  viord  of  tlie  Lord,  ye  scornful 
men  t/ial  rule  this  people  I  Because  t/e  have  said,  We  fiave  made  a  covenant 
with  death,  and  with  hell  are  we  at  agreement !  Your  covenant  milk  death 
shall  be  annulled,  and  your  agreement  teilh  hell  shall  not  Hand.  For  your 
bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man  ean  stretch  himself  upon  it,  and  the  eovering 
narrower  ihan  thai  he  can  mrap  himself  iti  it. — xxviii. 
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adherents  a  contempt  for  the  understand ings  of  all  who  differ 
from  them,*  But  be  this  as  it  may,  and  whatever  he  its  effects, 
it  is  not  probable  that  Christianity  will  have  any  direct  influence 
on  men  who  pay  it  uo  other  compiimeHt  than  that  of  calling  by 
its  name  the  previous  dictates  and  decisions  of  their  own  mother- 
Still,  however,  the  more  numerous  elass  is  of  those  who  do  not 
trouble  themselves  at  aU  with  religious  inatleri,  which  they  resign 
to  the  clergjtnan  of  tiie  parish  But  whilst  not  a  tew  among 
theiie  men  consent  to  pray  and  hear  by  proxy ,  and  whilst  others, 
more  attentive  to  the  prudential  adraatages  of  a  decorous  charac- 
ter, yield  the  customary  evidence  of  IJieir  Church  membership, 
but,  this  performed,  are  at  peace  with  themselves,  and 

tliiok  tbpu  Sunday's  taak 

Ab  much  Bs  God  or  man  ean  foil  ly  aslv  — 

theie  exists  amongst  the  mtffit  respectable  laity  of  oui  cities  and 
great  towns,  an  active,  powerful,  and  enlarging  minority,  whose 
industry,  while  it  enaicheh  their  familiies,  is  at  tlie  same  time  a 
support  to  the  revenue,  and  not  sddtan  enlivens  theii  whole 
neighboihood  men  whobe  lives  are  free  from  all  diarepKtable 
infirmities,  and  of  whose  activity  in  the  origination,  pationage, 
and  management  both  of  charitable  and  of  religious  associations, 
who  must  not  have  read  or  heaid  '  and  which  who  that  has, 
mil  dare  denj  to  be  most  ej.emplary''  After  Ihe  custom  of  our 
foiefafhers,  and  their  puie  household  religion,  these,  in  so  many 
ie=pects  estimable  peisons,  arp  lor  the  greater  pait  in  the  habit 
of  having  familj-piayei,  and  a  portion  of  Scriptuie  read  every 
morning  and  evening  In  this  class,  with  such  changes  oi  sub 
Etitutions  as  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  sect  require,  we  must 
uiclude  the  sensible,  orderly  and  beneficent  Societj  of  the  Fnends 
iipie  then,  if  anywhere  (that  is,  in  any  class  of  men ,  for  Ihe 
pipsent  aigument  is  not  concerned  with  individuals),  we  may 
evpeot  to  find  Chriiitianily  tempering  commercial  avidity  and 
sprmkhng  its  holy  damps  on  the  passion  of  accumulation  Thig, 
I  say,  we  might  e\pect  to  find,  li  an  uudouhting  belief  in  the 

*  A  Calyinvet,  oi  Moravian,  for  rastaaee,  would  kmoat  over  a  diabeliever 
m  then  peouUai  t"Qeta   ks  over  one  ftom  whom  the  gift  uf  fiufli  had  been 
hitherto  -witbholden  ;  but  -would  readily  jom.  m  attestation  of  hiB  talents, 
Uarning.  good  morala,  and  nil  imtui-al  gifts. — 182T. 
VOL.  vi,  I 
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threats  and  promises  of  Eevelation,  and  a  conaequeat  regularity 
of  personal,  domestic,  and  social  demeanor,  Bufficei  to  constitute 
that  Christianity,  the  power  and  privilege  of  which  is  so  to  renew 
and  irradiate  the  whole  intelligential  and  moral  hfe  of  man,  as 
to  overcome  the  spirit  of  the  world.  If  this,  the  appointed  test, 
were  found  wanting,  should  we  not  he  forced  to  apprehend,  nay, 
are  we  not  compeOed  to  infer,  that  the  spirit  of  prudential 
motive,  however  ennohled  by  the  magnitude  and  awfulness  of  its 
objects,*  and  though  as  the  termination  of  a  lower, — it  may  be 

•  And  in  tbis  alone,  Paley,  by  a  use  of  terms  altogether  atbitratj,  places 
Ibe  distinction  between  prudence  and  ■vhtue,  tbe  former  being  aelf-love  in 
its  applicadon  to  tlie  sum  of  paia  and  pleasure  tliat  is  Ulsoly  to  result  to  us, 
aa  tbe  consequence  of  our  actions,  in  tha  present  life  only ;  wMle  the  latter 
is  tbe  aame  sclf-loTC,  that  together  with  the  present  consequences  of  our 
actions,  takes  in  likewise  the  more  important  enjoyments  or  sufteiings 
which,  accordiagly  as  we  obey  or  dieobey  His  known  commands,  God  has 
promised  to  bestow,  or  threatened  to  inflict,  on  us  in  the  life  to  come.' 
According  to  this  writer,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  rational  free  E^ent  (it 
'would  be  more  pertinent  to  say,  of  a  sentient  animal  capable  of  forecast)  to 
reduce  his  ■will  to  an  habitual  coincidence  with  bis  reason,  on  no  other 
ground,  but  beeauee  he  believes  that  God  is  able  and  determined  eilher  to 
graUfj  or  to  torment  bim.  Thus,  the  great  prinrnple  of  the  Gospel,  that 
we  are  bound  to  love  our  nraghbors  as  ourselves  and  Glod  above  all,  must, 
if  translated  into  a  consistenoy  with  this  theory  of  enlightened  self-love, 
run  thus :  On  the  ground  of  our  fear  of  toi-ment  and  our  expectation  of 
pleasure  from  an  infinitely  powerful  Being,  we  are  under  a  prudential  obli- 
gation of  acting  towards  our  neighbors  as  if  we  loved  thorn  equally  with 
ourselves ;  but  ultimately  and  in  very  truth  to  love  ourselves  only.  And 
this  ia  the  work,  this  the  aystem  of  moral  and  political  pliHoaophy  cited  as 
highest  authority  in  our  Senate  and  Courts  of  Judicature?  And  (still 
worse  !)  this  is  the  text-boot  for  the  moral  leetnree  at  one  of  our  Unii-ersi- 
tiea,  justly  the  moat  oelebrated  for  scientific  ardor  and  manly  thinking.  It 
is  not  without  a  pang  of  £lial  sorrow  that  I  make  tbia  acknowledgment, 
which  nothing  could  have  extorted  from  me  but  the  strongest  conviction  of 
the  mischievous  and  debasing  tendencies  of  that  wide-spread  system,  in 
which  the  Works  of  Paley  (bis  Sermons  excepted)  act  not  the  less  perui- 

■  "  And  from  this  account  of  obligation  it  follows,  that  we  are  obliged  to 
nothing  but  what  we  ourselves  are  to  gain  or  lose  something  by ;  for  noth- 
ing else  can  be  a  violent  motive  to  us.  Aa  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  obey 
the  laws  or  the  magistrate,  unless  rewards  or  punishments,  pleasure  or 
pain,  somehow  or  other,  depended  upon  our  obedience;  ao  neither  should 
we,  without  the  same  reason,  be  obliged  to  do  what  is  right,  to  practiae 
virtue,  or  to  obey  the  commauda  of  Qod." — Paley,  Moral  and  Polit.  Phil., 
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the  eommencement  (and  uot  seldom  the  occasion)  of  a  higher 
state, — is  not,  even  in  respect  of  morality  itself,  that  ahiding  and 
continuous  principle  of  action,  which  is  either  one  with  the  faith 
spoken  of  by  St.  Paid,  or  its  immediate  offspring.  It  can  not  he 
that  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  hy  which  the 
soul  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  it ;  and  which  our  Saviour  him- 
self announces  as  a  being  born  again.  And  this  indispensable 
act,  or  influence,  or  impregnation,  of  which,  as  of  a  divine  tradi- 
tion, the  eldest  philosophy  is  not  sileiit ;  which  flashed  through 
the  darkness  of  the  pagan  mysteries ;  and  which  it  was  therefore 
a  reproach  to  a  master  in  Israel,  that  he  had  not  already  known ; 
this  is  elsewhere  explained,  as  a  seed  which,  though  of  gradual 
development,  did  yet  potentially  contain  the  essential  form  not 
merely  of  a  better,  but  of  another  life ; — amidst  all  the  frailties 
and  transient  eclipses  of  mortality  maMng,  I  repeat,  the  subjects 
of  this  regeneration  not  so  properly  better  as  other  men,  whom 
therefore  the  world  could  not  but  hate,  as  aliens.  Its  own  native 
growth,  to  whatever  height  it  had  been,  improved  by  cultivation 
(whether  through  the  agency  of  blind  sympathies,  or  of  an  intelli- 
gent self-interest,  the  two  best  guides  to  the  lofliest  points  to  which 
the  worldly  life  can  ascend),  the  world  has  always  been  ready 
and  willing  to  acknowledge  and  admire.  They  a/re  of  the  world : 
therefore  speak  they  out  of  the  hea/rt  of  the  world  [ix  lov  xdofioo) 
and  the  world  hea/reth  them. — (1  John  iv.) 

To  abstain  from  acta  of  wrong  and  violence,  to  be  moreover  in- 
dustrious, useful,  and  of  seemly  bearing,  are  qualities  presupposed 
in  the  Gospel  code,  as  the  preliminary  conditions,  rather  than  the 
proper  and  peculiar  eSects,  of  Christianity.  But  thoy  are  like- 
wise qualities  so  palpably  indispensable  to  the  tempoial  interests 
of  mankind  that,  if  we  except  the  brief  frenzies  of  revolutionary 
riot,  there  never  was  a  time,  in  virhich  the  world  did  not  proloss 
to  reverence  them  :  nor  can  we  state  any  period,  in  which  a  moie 
than  ordinary  eiiaraoter  for  assiduity,  regularity,  and  charitable- 
ness did  not  secure  the  world's  praise  and  favor,  and  were  not 
calculated  to  advance  the  individual's  own  worldly  interests  :  pre- 
cious part,  beeauae  the  most  deeoroua  and  planaible.  The  falladous  sophis- 
try of  the  grounding  principle  in  this  whole  system  haa  been  detested  by 
Dea  Cartea,  and  Bishop  Butler  ;  and  of  late  jeacs,  irith  great  ability  and 
originality,  by  Mr.  Hazlitt. 
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vided  only,  that  his  manners  and  professed  tenets  were  those  of 
some  known  and  allowed  body  of  men. 

I  ask  then,  what  is  the  laot  ?  We  are — and,  tiU  its  good  pur- 
poses, which  are  many,  have  heen  all  aohieyed,  and  we  can  he- 
come  something-  better,  long  may  we  continue  such  !— a  busy, 
enterprising,  and  commercial  nation.  The  habits  attached  to 
this  character  miiBt,  if  there  exist  no  adequate  counterpoise, 
inevitably  lead  ns,  under  the  specious  names  of  utility,  practical 
knowledge,  and  so  forth,  to  look  at  all  things  through  tte  medium 
of  the  market,  and  to  estimate  the  worth  of  all  pursuits  and  at- 
tainments by  their  marki-talle  val  e  In  this  does  the  spuit  of 
trade  consist.  How  woull  the  general  e-^peiience  beir  us  out  m 
the  assertion,  that  amil  the  ibsei  ce  or  declension  of  aU  othei 
antagonist  forces,  there  is  found  in  the  very  c  icle  of  the  tiading 
and  opulent  themselves  in  the  increase  namely  of  i  hgioi  s  pro 
fessors  among  them,  a  sprmg  of  resistance  fo  the  excess  of  the 
commercial  impetus,  from  tl  e  impre  sive  e\ample  of  their  un 
worldly  feelings  evidenced  b}  their  nodeiaton  in  is orldly  pi i 
suits  ?  I  fear,, that  we  miy  ai  tic  pate  the  answer  wherevei  tho 
religious  aeal  of  such  professois  does  not  likewise  manifpst  itself 
by  the  glad  devotion  of  as  largi,  a  portion  of  thp  r  time  and  n 
dustry,  as  the  duty  of  providing,  a  fair  competence  f  i  then  selves 
and  their  families  leaves  at  tln,ir  own  disposal,  to  the  compie 
hension  of  those  inspired  writings  and  the  evolution  of  those  preg- 
nant truths,  which  are  proposed  for  our  earnest,  sedulous  research, 
in  order  that  by  occupying  our  understandings  they  may  more  and 
more  assimilate  out  affections.  I  fear,  that  the  inq^uiring  traveller 
would  more  often  hear  of  zealous  religionists  who  have  read  (and 
as  a  duty  too  and  with  all  due  acquiescence)  the  prophetic,  Woe 
to  them  that  Join  home  to  house  and  layjidd  tojidd,  that  they 
may  he  alone  in  the  land! — and  yet  find  no  olrject  deform  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect  from  theiv  window  or  even  from  their 
eastle  turrets  so  annoyingly,  as  a  meadow  uot  their  own,  or  a  field 
under  plowing  with  the  beam-end  of  the  plow  in  the  hands  of 
its  humble  owner !  I  fear  that  he  must  too  often  make  report 
of  men  lawful  in  their  dealings.  Scriptural  in.  their  language, 
alms-givers,  and  patrons  of  Sunday-schools,  who  are  yet  resistless 
and  Overawing  bidders  at  all  land  auctions  in  their  neighborhood, 
who  live  in  the  centre  of  farms  without  leases,  and  tenants  with- 
out attachments  !     Or   If  his  way  should  lie  through  our  great 
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towns  and  manufacturing  districts,  instances  would  grow  cheap 
with  him  of  wealthy  reUgious  practitioners,  who  never  travel  for 
orders  without  cards  of  edification  in  prose  and  veiae,  and  small 
tracts  of  admonition  and  instniction,  all  "  plain  and  easy,  and 
suited  to  the  meanest  capacities ;"  who  pray  daily,  as  the  first 
act  of  the  laorniug  and  as  the  last  of  the  evening,  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation;  but  delive%ws  from  evil!  and  employ  all  the 
interval  with  an  edge  of  appetite  keen  as  the  scythe  of  death  in 
the  pursuit  of  yet  more  and  yet  more  of  a  temptation  so  perilous, 
that  (as  they  have  full  often  read,  and  heard  read  without  the 
least  questioning,  or  whisper  of  doubt)  no  power  short  of  omnipo- 
tence could  make  their  deliverance  from  it  ci-edible  or  conceivable. 
Of  all  denominations  of  Christians,  there  is  not  one  in  existence 
or  on  rec  d  i^h  wh  I  In  f  fa'th  and  w  rship  was  so 
expressly  faadltJ  ppefp        ahzmg  the  mind 

and  of  abst  a  t    g    t  fi;  m  tl       a  f  tl     w    Id  as  the  So- 

c*et)  of  F     nd    n  t    n      nwhi  1  th    m  mb       a      connected, 
and  theu  p    f      d  p  n   pi       nt       d  by         fl    t    e  and  won- 
derful a  fo  in    t  d      pi  n       But      th  z  al    t  h      f  unders  and 
first  proselytes  loi  pcittct  spirituality  thej  escluded  from  their 
«j«tem  all  ministers  specially  trained  and  educated  for  the  minis- 
try with  all  piofe-jsionil  theologians  :  and  they  omitted  to  provide 
for  the  riiEing  up  among  themselves  any  other  established  class 
oi  learned  men  as  teachcis  and  schoolmaBters  for  instance,  in  their 
steid      Even  at  this  da}    thongh  the  Quakers  arc  in  general  ro- 
maikably   shrewd  and  intelligent  in  all  worldly  concerns,  yet 
learning  and  more  particularly  theological  learning,  is  more  rare 
among  them  m  pioportion  to  their  wealth  and  rank  in  life,  and 
hollen  in  kss  value   than  among  any  other  known  sect  of  Chris- 
tians     "Vlhat  has  been  the        If     If  th  a  '  n  p  -m'tt  d 
I  could  dilate  with  pleasuri,    n   h       d            m  nn  d  d 
rous  morals  as  individuals                              pi    y  ai  d  ruly  ill 
tiious  philanthiopic  efibrts  aa          ty      FmDl     gjanl 
tinsel  vamties  of  the  world    h       d-^jl       1      p  Ih 
and  the  English  charactLr  o               1            ampl    som    p         f 
Its  manlv  plamnes?  m  extern  la      B      ny     g        n  fid 
to  the  question  whether  reb"!  n    n        j       n                  d       d 
the  pieseut  conceptions  of  i     d          d        d  puip        d  n 
among  the  most  religious  e            i    ffi     n  1          f            1 
the  commeiciiil  f-pii  t  the  exces  of  which  we  have  attributed  not 
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to  tte  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  commerce  itself,  but  to  the 
absence  or  imperfection,  of  its  appointed  checks  and  counter-agents. 
Now  as  the  system  of  the  Friends  in  its  first  intention  is  of  all 
othei-s  most  hostile  to  worldly-mindedness  on  the  one  hand  ;  and 
as,  on  the  other,  the  adherents  of  this  system  both  m  confession  and 
practice  confine  Chiistiamty  to  feelings  and  motives,  thej  mij 
be  selected  as  representatives  of  th*stiict,  but  imstudied  and  un 
inquiring,  leligioniats  of  eveiy  denomination  Their  chaiactei 
istio  propenatiea  %\ill  supply,  therefoie,  no  unfair  test  foi  the 
degree  of  jesistance,  which  our  present  Christianity  is  capable  of 
opposing  to  the  cupidity  of  a  trading  people  That  species  of 
Christianity  I  mean,  which,  as  fai  as  knowledge  and  the  faculties 
of  thought  are  concerned, — which,  as  far  as  the  growth  and 
grandeur  of  the  intellectual  man  is  in  question — ^is  to  be  learnt 
ex  tempore .'  A  Christianity  poured  in  on  the  cutechiimen  all 
and  all  at  oace,  as  from  a  shower  bath  and  which,  whatevei  it 
may  be  in  the  heart,  yet  for  the  understanding  and  reason  is  fiom 
boyhood  onward  a  thing  past  and  perfected  If  the  almost  uni- 
versal opinion  be  tolerably  corieet,  the  question  is  answered 
But  I  by  no  means  appropriate  the  reraaik  to  the  wealthy  ftuaieia, 
or  even  apply  it  to  them  in  any  particular  or  eminent  sen=e  when 
I  say,  that  often  as  the  motley  reflexes  of  my  e\perience  move  m 
long  procession  of  manifold  groups  befoie  me  tho  distinguished 
and  world-honored  company  of  Christian  MimmomJits  appears 
to  the  eye  of  my  imagination  as  a  drove  of  camels  heavily  ladon, 
yet  all  at  full  speed,  and  each  in  the  confident  expectation  of  pass- 
ing through  the  eye  of  the  needle,  without  stop  or  halt,  both  beast 
and  baggage. 

.Not  vrithout  an.  uneasy  reluctance  have  I  ventured  to  tell  the 
truth  on  this  subject,  lest  I  should  be  charged  with  the  indulgence 
of  a  satirical  mood  and  an  ancharitable  spleen.  But  my  con- 
science bears  me  witness,  and  I  know  inyself  too  near  the  grave 
to  trifle  with  its  name,  that  I  am  solely  actuated  by  a  sense  of  the 
exceeding  importance  of  the  subject  at  the  present  moment.  I 
feel  it  an,  awful  duty  to  exercise  the  honest  hberty  of  free  utter- 
ance in  so  dear  a  concernment  as  that  of  preparing  my  country 
for  a  change  in  its  external  relations,  which  must  come  sooner  or 
later  ;  which  I  believe  to  have  already  commenced ;  and  that  it 
will  depend  on  tho  presence  or  absence  of  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and  above  all  in  the  aims  and  ruling 
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opinions  of  oui  gentry  aud  moneyed  men,  whether  it  is  to  cast  down 
our  strength  and  prosperity,  or  to  fix  them  on  a  firmer  and  more 
august  basis.  "  Surely  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man  it  must 
in  nature  needs  be  a  iiatef'ul  thing  to  be  the  displeaser  and  mo- 
lester of  thousands ;  *  *  *  but  when  God  commands  to  take  the 
trumpet  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blaat,  it  lies  not  in  man's 
will  what  he  shall  say  and  what  he  shall  conceal."* 

That  my  complaints,  both  in  this  and  in  my  former  Lay  Ser- 
mon, concerning  the  same  errors,  are  not  grounded  on  any  pecu- 
liar notions  of  mine,  the  following  remarks  of  a  great  and  good 
man,  not  less  illustrious  for  his  piety  and  fervent  zeal  as  a  Chris- 
tian, than  for  his  acuteness  and  profimdity  as  a  philosopher,  may, 
perhaps,  be  accepted  as  proof. 

"Prevailing  studies,"  he  observes,  "are  of  no  small  consequence 
to  a  state,  the  religion.,  manners,  and  civil  government  of  a  coun- 
try ever  taking  some  bias  from  its  philosophy,  which  affects  not 
only  the  minds  of  its  professors  and  students,  but  also  the  opin- 
ions of  all  the  better  sort,  and  the  practice  of  the  whole  people, 
remotely  and  consequentially  indeed,  thougii  not  inconsiderably. 
Have  not  the  doctrines  of  necessity  and  materialism,  with  the 
consequent  denial  of  man's  responsibility,  of  his  corrupt  and  fal- 
len nature,  and  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Redemption  by  the  in- 
carnate Word  gained  ground  during  the  general  passion  for  the 
corpuscularian  and  experimental  philosophy  which  hath  prevailed 
about  a  century  ?  This  indeed  might  usefully  enough  have  em- 
ployed some  share  of  the  leisure  and  curiosity  of  inquisitive  per- 
sons. But  when  it  entered  the  seminaries  of  learning,  as  a  ne- 
cessary accomplishment  and  as  the  most  important  part  of  knowl- 
edge, by  engrossing  men's  thoughts  and  h.vuig  their  mmds  so 
much  on  corporeal  objects,  it  hath,  however  undesignedly,  not  a 
little  indisposed  them  for  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual  mat- 
ters. Certainly,  had  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  and  Socrates 
prevailed  in  this  age,  we  should  not  have  seen  mterest  take  so 
general  and  fast  hold  on  the  minds  of  men  But  while  the  em- 
ployment of  the  mind  on  things  purely  intellectual  is  to  most 
men  irksome,  whereas  the  sensitive  powers  by  our  constant  use 
of  them  acquire  strength,  the  objects  of  sense  are  too  often  count- 
ed the  chiei'  good.  For  these  things  men  fight,  cheat,  and  scram- 
ble. Therefore,  in  order  to  tame  mankind  and  introduce  a  sense 
'^  Miltoa.    Reason  of  Chureh  Govui'iiment,  B.  ii.  latvod.— Ei 
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of  virtue,  the  beat  human  means  is  to  exercise  their  understanding, 
to  give  them  a.  gHmpse  of  a  world  siiperior  to  the  esnsible  ;  and 
viihile  thoy  take  pains  to  cherish  and  maintain  the  animal  life,  to 
teach  them  not  to  neglect  the  intellectual. 

"  It  might  very  well  be  thought  serious  trifling  to  tell  my  read- 
era  that  the  greatest  men  had  ever  a,  high  esteem  for  Plato  ; 
whose  writings  are  the  touchstone  of  a  haaty  and  shallow  mind  ; 
whose  philosophy,  the  admiration  of  ages,  supplied  patriots,  mag- 
istrates, and  lawgivers  to  the  most  flouriBhing  states,  as  well  as 
Fathers  to  the  Church,  and  Doctors  to  the  Schools.  In  these 
days  the  depths  of  that  old  learning  are  rarely  fathomed  :  and 
yet  it  were  happy  for  these  lands,  if  our  young  nobility  and  gen- 
try instead  of  modern  maxims  would  imbibe  the  notions  of  the 
great  men  of  antiquity.  But  in  this  free-thinking  time,  many  an 
empty  head  is  shook  at  Aristotle  and  Plato  ;  and  the  writings  of 
these  celebrated  ancients  are  by  most  men  treated  on  a  level  with 
the  dry  and  barbarous  lucubrations  of  the  Schoolmen.  It  may, 
however,be  modestly  presumed  that  there  are  not  many  among 
ws,  even  of  those  that  are  called  the  better  sort,  who  have  more 
sense,  virtue,  and  love  of  their  country  than  Cicero,  who  ia  a 
letter  to  Attioua  could  not  forbear  exclaiming.  O  Socrates  et  So- 
cratici  viri!  nunqua/m.  vdbis  gratiavi  referam.  "Would  to  God, 
many  of  our  countrymen  had  the  same  obligations  to  those  So- 
cratic  writers  !  Certainly,  where  the  people  are  well  educated, 
the  art  of  piloting  a  state  is  best  learnt  from  the  writings  of 
Plato.  But  among  a  people  void  of  discipline  and  a  gentry  de- 
voted to  vulgar  cares  and  views,  Plato,  Pythagoras,  and  Aristotle 
themselves,  ^vere  they  living,  could  do,  but  little  good," 

Thus,  then,  of  the  three  most  approved  antagonists  to  the 
spirit  of  barter,  and  the  accompanying  disposition  to  overvalue 
riches  with  all  the  means  and  tokens  thereof — of  the  three  fittest 
and  most  likely  checks  to  this  tendency,  namely,  the  feeling  of 
ancient  birth  and  the  respect  paid  to  it  by  the  community  at 
la  ge  a  e  uine  intellectual  philosophy  with  an  accredited, 
la  d  and  philosophic  class  ;  and,  lastly,  religion ;  we  have 
f  u  d  the  fi  t  declining,  the  second  not  existing,  and  the  third 
ffi  ent  md  d,  in  many  respects  and  to  many  excellent  pur- 
p  e  only  n  t  in  this  particular  direction :  the  rehgion  here 
p  1  n  f  1  ing  long  since  parted  company  with  that  inijuisi- 
f       an  1 1     kish  theology  which  tends  to  defraud  the  student  of 
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his  worldly  wisdom,  inasmuch  as  it  diverts  his  mind  from  the  ac- 
camulation  of  wealth  by  pte-occupying  Ms  thoughts  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  For  the  religion  of  best  repute  among  us 
holds  all  the  truths  of  Scripture  and  all  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity so  very  transcendeEt,  or  so  very  easy,  as  to  make  study 
aud  research  either  vain  or  needless.  It  professes,  therefore,  to 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  aione,  and  the  rewards  of 
the  righteous  ;  and  thus  habitually  taking  for  granted  all  truths 
of  spiritual  import  leaves  the  understanding  vacant  and  at  lei- 
sure for  a  thorough  insight  into  present  and  temporal  interests  ; 
which,  doubtless,  is  the  true  reason  why  its  followers  are  in  gen- 
eral such  shrewd,  knowing,  wary,  -well-informed,  thrifty,  and 
thriving  men  of  business.  But  this  is  likewise  the  reason,  why 
it  neither  does  nor  can  check  or  circumscribe  the  spirit  of  barter  ; 
and  to  the  consequent  monoply  which  this  commercial  spirit  pos- 
sesses, must  its  overbalance  be  attributed,  not  the  extent  or  mag- 
nitude of  the  commerce  itself. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  result  assigned  by  me  as  the  chief  ulti- 
mate cause  of  the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  as  the  main 
ground  on  which  the  immediate  occasions  of  the  general  distress 
have  worked,  I  must  entreat  my  readers  to  reflect  that  the  spirit 
of  trade  has  been  a  thing  of  insensible  growth ;  that  whether  it 
be  enough,  or  more  or  less  than  enough,  is  a  matter  of  relative, 
rather  than  of  positive,  determination ;  that  it  depends  on  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  aided  or  resisted  by  all  the  other  tendencies 
that  co-exist  with  it ;  and  that  in  the  heat  of  times  this  spirit  may 
he  said  to  live  on  a  narrow  isthmus,  between  a  sterile  desert  and 
a  stormy  sea,  still  threatened  and  encroached  on  either  by  the 
too  mueh  or  the  too  little.  As  the  argument  does  not  depend  on 
any  precise  accuracy  in  the  dates,  I  shall  assume  it  to  have  com- 
menced as  an  influencing  part  of  the  national  character,  with  the 
ii  titution  of  the  public  funds  in  tht,  reign  of  William  III.,  and 
Jrom  the  petce  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  m  17-ib  to  have  been  hurry- 
ng  onward  to  its  maximum  -whioh  it  seems  to  have  attained 
dm  ng  the  late  war  The  short  intLrruptions  may  be  well  rep- 
reifented  as  a  few  steps  backward  that  it  might  leap  forward  with 
in  additional  m,omeiitunt,  The  ■«  oids  old  ind  modern,  then  and 
now  ire  applied  by  me  the  former  to  the  interval  between  the 
R.L.f  imition  ind  the  Be^olution     md  the  litlei  to  the  whole  pe- 
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riod  since  the  Revolution  ;  the  one  from  1460  to  1680,  tJie  other 
from  1680  to  the  present  time. 

Having  premised  this  explanation,  I  can  now  return  an  intelli- 
gible answer  to  a  question,  that  will  have  risen  in  the  reader's 
mind  during  his  perusal  of  the  last  three  or  four  pages.  How,  it 
will  be  objected,  does  all  this  apply  to  the  present  times  in  par- 
ticular ?  "When  was  the  industrions  part  of  raanki  d  n  t  atta  h  d 
to  the  pursuits  most  likely  to  reward  their  indust  y  Was  tl 
wish  to  make  a  fortune,  or,  if  you  prefer  an  invidi  pi  as  th 
lust  of  lucre,  less  natural  to  our  forefathers  than  to  th  Is  d 
ants  T  If  yoM  say  that  though  a  not  less  frequent  n  1  s  p  w 
erful  passion  with  them  than  with  us,  it  yet  m  t  w  th  a  e 
frequent  and  more  powerful  check,  a  stronger  and  more  advanced 
boundary-lino  in  the  religion  of  old  times,  and  in  the  faith,  fash- 
ion, habits,  and  authority  of  the  religiotis  ;  in  what  did  this  differ- 
ence consist ;  and  in  what  way  did  these  points  of  difference  act  ? 
If  indeed  the  antidote  in  question  once  possessed  virtues  which  it 
no  longer  possesses,  or  not  in  the  same  degree,  what  is  the  ingre- 
dient, either  added,  omitted,  or  diminished  isinoe  that  time,  which 
can  have  rendered  it  less  efficacious  now  than  then  ? 

"Well !  (I  might  reply)  grant  all  this  ;  and  let  both  the  profes 
sion  and  the  professors  of  a  spiritual  principle,  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  worldly  weights  at  the  other  end  of  the  biHnce,  be  sup 
posed  much  the  same  in  one  age  as  in  the  other.  Assume  for  a 
moment,  that  I  can  establish  neither  the  fact  of  its  piesent  le«  er 
efficiency,  nor  any  points  of  difference  capable  of  accounting  for 
it.  Yet  it  might  still  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection  that 
as  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  with  it  the  spirit  of  com 
merce,  has  increased  fifty-fold  since  the  commencement  of  the 
latter  period,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  counterweight  should  be 
as  great  as  it  was  in  the  former  period  ;  to  remain  the  same  in 
its  effect,  it  ought  to  have  become  very  much  greater.  But 
though  this  be  a  consideration  not  less  important  than  it  is  obvi- 
ous, yet  I  do  not  purpose  to  rest  in  it,  I  aiSrm  that  a  difference 
may  be  shown,  and  of  no  trifling  importance  as  to  that  one  point, 
to  which  my  present  argument  is  confined.  For  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  not  to  any  extraordinary  influences  of  the  religious 
principle  that  I  am  referring,  not  to  voluntary  poverty,  or  seques- 
tiation  from  social  and  active  life,  or  schemes  of  mortification. 
I  speak  of  religion  merely  as  I  should  of  any  worldly  oliject,  which, 
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as  fair  as  it  employs  and  interests  a  man,  leaves  less  room  in  his 
mind  for  other  pursuits  :  except  that  this  must  he  more  especially 
the  case,  in  the  instance  of  religion,  because  beyond  all  other  in- 
terests it  is  calculated  to  occupy  the  whole  mind,  and  employ  suc- 
cessively ill  the  faculties  of  man  ,  and  because  the  objects  which 
it  presents  to  thp  imagination  as  well  as  to  the  intellect  can  not 
be  actually  contemplated  much  les^i  cin  they  be  the  snhject  of 
fiequent  meditation  without  dimmmg  the  lustre  and  blunting 
tbe  raj  s  of  all  iival  attractions  It  is  well  known  and  has  been 
observtd  of  old  that  poetry  tends  lo  render  its  dei  otces*  careless 
of  money  and  outward  appearances,  while  philosophy  inspires  a 
contempt  of  both  as  objects  of  desire  or  admiration.  But  rehgion 
is  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  all  mankind  ;  unites  in  itself  what- 
ever is  most  excellent  in  either,  and  while  it  at  one  and  the  same 
time  calls  into  action  and  supplies  with  the  noblest  materials 
both  the  imaginative  and  the  intellective  faculties,  superadds  the 
interests  of  the  most  substantial  and  home-felt  reality  to  both,  to 
the  poetic  vision  and  the  philosophic  idea.  But  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  similar  effect  it  must  act  in  a  similar  way ;  it  must  reign 
in  the  thoughts  of  a  man  and  in  the  powers  akin  to  thought,  as 
well  as  exercise  an  admitted  influence  over  his  hopes  and  fears, 
and  through  these  on  his  dehbeiate  and  individual  acts. 

Now  as  my  first  presumptive  pioof  of  a  difference  (I  might  al- 
most have  said  of  a  contrast)  between  the  religious  character  of 
the  period  since  the  Eevolufion  and  that  of  the  period  from  the 
accession  of  Edward  VI  to  the  abdication  of  James  II.,  I  refer  to 
the  sermons  and  to  the  theological  woiks  generally  of  the  latter 
period.  It  is  my  full  conviction  that  m  any  half-doaen  sermons 
of  Donne,  or  Tayloi  theie  are  moie  thoughts,  more  facts  and 
images,  more  o'^titements  to  inquiry  and  intellectual  effort,  than 
are  presented  to  the  i-ongrbgations  of  the  present  day  in  as  many 
churches  or  meetings  duimg  t-wice  is  many  months.     Yet  both 

*  Hie  error  ionien  et  levis  hcee  inmnia  qvanlas 

Vitlalea  habaU,  sic  colUge :  vaiU  avams 
Noll  iemere  eat  animaa  ;  verna  omaf,  hoe  Usrlet  !«i«n!,- 
Detrimenta,  fayas  tervorum,  incendia  ridet ; 
iioufravdem  socio,  piterove  iTtaogitatiiUaan 
Papilla  ;  vivit  eiliqma  et  pane  aectmdo  : 
Milai'x  quanqtiam  piger  et  maitis,  vtilU  iirhi, 

HOHAT,  EpIST.  II.  I.  118. 
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these  were  the  most  popular  preachers  of  their  times,  were  heard 
with  enthusiasm  by  crowded  and  promiscuous  audiences,  and  the 
effect  produced, by  tlieir  eloquence  was  holden  in  reverential  and 
affectionate  rememhranee  by  many  attendants  oa  their  ministry, 
who,  like  the  pious  Isaac  "Walton,  were  not  themselves  men  of 
much  learning  or  education.  Jn  addition  to  this  fact,  think  like- 
wise on  the  large  and  numerous  editions  of  massy,  closely  printed 
foUos :  the  impressions  so  large  and  the  editions  so  numerous, 
that  all  the  industry  of  destruction  for  the  last  hundred  years  has 
but  of  late  sutEced  to  malce  them  rare.  Prom  the  long  list  se- 
lect those  works  alone,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the  most 
cnrrent  and  favorite  works  of  their  day  i  and  of  these  again  no 
mote  than  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  place  in  the 
scantiest  libraries,  or  perhaps  with  the  Bible  and  Common  Prayer 
Book  to  have  formed  the  hbrary  of  their  owner.  Tet  on  the  sin- 
gle shelf  so  filled  we  should  find  almost  every  possible  question, 
that  could  interest  or  instruct  a  reader  whose  whole  heart  was  in 
his  religion,  discussed  with  a  command  of  intellect  that  seems  to 
exhaust  all  the  learning  and  logic,  all  the  historical  and  moral 
relations,  of  each  several  subject.  The  very  length  of  the  dis- 
courses, with  which  these  rich  souls  of  wit  and  knowledge  fixed 
the  eyes,  ears,  and  hearts  of  their  crowded  congregations,  are  'a 
source  of  wonder  now-a-days,  and  (we  may  add)  of  self-congratu- 
lation, to  many  a.  sober  Christian,  who  forgets  with  what  delight 
he  himself  has  listened  to  a  two  hours'  harangue  on  a  loan  or  tax, 
or  at  the  trial  of  some  remarkable  cause  or  culprit.  The  transfer 
of  the  interest  inakes  and  explains  the  whole  difference.  For 
though  much  may  be  fairly  charged  on  the  revolution  in  the 
mode  of  preaching  as,  well  as  in  the  matter,  since  the  fresh  morn- 
ing and  fervent  noon  of  the  Eeformation,  when  there  was  no 
need  to  visit  the  conventicles  of  fanaticism  in  order  to 

See  God's  HmbasBador  in  pulpit  staisd, 

Where  they  could  take  aotea  feom.  his  loot  and  hand ; 

And  from  Ms  speaking  action  hear  away 

More  sermon  than  our  praaohePB  nee  to  baj  ; 

yet  this  too  must  be  referred  to  the  same  change  in  the  habits  of 
men's  minds,  a  change  that  involves  both  the  shepherd  and  the 
flock  :  though  like  many  other  effects,  it  tends  to  reproduce  and 
strengthen  its  own  cause. 
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The  last  point  to  which  I  shall  appeal,  is  the  warmtli  and  fre- 
quency of  the  religious  controversies  during  the  former  of  the  two 
periods ;  the  deep  interest  excited  by  them  among  all  but  the 
lowest  and  moat  ignorant  classes ;  the  importance  attached  to 
them  by  the  very  highest ;  the  number,  and  in  many  instances 
the  transcendent  merit,  of  the  controversial  publications — in 
short,  the  raiik  and  value  assigned  to  polemic  divinity.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  controversies  may  or  may  not  have  been,  trifling ; 
the  warmth  with  which  they  were  conducted,  may  have  been 
disproportionate  and  indecorous  ;  and  we  may  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  hhagnhh  1  ^  wn 
indulgent  and  less  pb  Th  f  t  nt  d  ed  u  t  f 
its  own  sake,  but  as  j  npt  tth  gn  Itt  fm 
feelings,  and  as  an  1  f  th  di  t  nd  h  1 
in  which  the  thought  d  t  t  t  m  n  th  fl  vi 
We  all  know  that  1  it  t  k  ff  d  w  gl 
with  each  othev  oi  lltjlpabttrfl  1 
which  assuredly  wo  Id  pj  h  t  tl  wh  1  d  bee 
under  the  infliience  f  m  1  p  Th  q  rr  Is  m  y  b 
no  proofs  of  wisdom  b  t  11  tl  np  f  t  t  t  f 
ture  the  entire  abs  fh  madtlt  im 
serious  provocations  II  ta  ngpnf  p 
ative  indifference  in  the  feehngs  of  the  parties  toward  each  other, 
who  can  love  so  coolly  where  they,  profess  to  love  so  well.  I 
shall  beEeve  our  present  religious  tolerancy  to  proceed  from  the 
abundance  of  our  charity  and  good  sense,  when  1  can  see  proofs 
that  we  are  equally  cool  and  forbearing  as  litigators  and  political 
partisans.  And  I  must  again  entreat  my  reader  to  recollect  that 
the  present  argument  is  exclusively  concerned  with  the  requisite 
correctives  of  the  commercial  spirit,  and  with  religion  therefore 
no  otherwise  than  as  a  counter-charm  to  the  sorcery  of  wealth  : 
and  my  main  position  is,  that  neither  by  reasons  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind  nor  by  facts  of  actual  experience  are 
wejustified  in  expecting  this  from  a  rehgion  wbiLh  does  not  em 
ploy  and  aetuati,  the  und  cist  in  dings  of  men  and  combine  then 
afiections  with  it  as  t  sjstem  of  truth  giadually  and  progres 
sively  manife&tmg  ilsclf  to  the  intellect  no  less  than  is  a  oystem 
of  motives  and  moral  commands  kaint  as  soon  as  heaid  and 
contaiumg  nothing  hut  ■what  is  plain  and  eas\  in  the  lowest  la 
ptirilici       FTeocp  it  1^   Ih'il    ntierts     the   oateU'Mblp   piiniiplii     i 
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which  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  oppose,*  and  objects,  wMch  and 
the  measures  for  the  attaiument  of  which  possess  my  good  wishes 
and  have  had  the  humble  tribute  of  my  public  advocacy  and  ap- 
plause— I  am  liere  alluding  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety— may  yet  converge,  as  to  the  point  now  in  question.  They 
may,  both  alike,  be  symptoms  of  the  same  predominant  disposi- 
tion to  that  coa  n  m  n  C  am  y  he  p  a 
whicli  theolog  ans  a  n  n  app  pad  he  te  m 
Syncretism  ;t  a  ho  h  f  n  ma  b  mm  he 
latter  an  ausp  usynpm  hu  h  n  abw 
from  bad,  whi  h  h  nn^ane  dddf 
evil.  Nay,  Iwd  al  nh  k 
otherwise,  when  I  hear  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  publicly  exclaim, 
— (and  not  viewing  it  as  a,  lesser  inconvenience  to  be  endured  for 
the  attainment  of  a  far  greater  good,  but  as  a  thing  desirable  and 
to  be  preferred  for  its  own  sake) — No  notes  I  No  comment  I 
Distribute  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only  among  the  poor  ! — a 
declaration  which  from  any  lower  quarter  I  should  have  been 
under  the  temptation  of  attributing  either  to  a  fanatical  notion 
of  immediate  iEumination  superseding  the  necessity  of  human 
teaching,  or  to  an  ignorance  of  difficulties  which  (and  what  more 
worthy  ?)  have  successfully  employed  all  the  learning,  sagacity, 
and  unwearied  labors  of  great  and  wise  men,  and  eminent  ser- 
vants of  Christ,  during  all  the  ages  of  Christianity,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  yield  new  fruits  of  knowledge  and  insight 
to  a  long  series  of  folio wers.f 

*  See  Stateamans  Manual,  I,  p.  460. 

f  Olemeriiia  Svangetica  {writes  a  Gcrmaa  theologian  of  tlie  last  century) 
quasi  Tnaitona  hohenda  est,  puriorU  dactnnie  eustos,  mitts  quidein,  al  sedula 
ianMn,  at  tiigitans,  at  seduclonaii  impalietis,  late  vera  Bpieretiaima,  junre 
Laedieetii  <^md  ms  timUipere  collaadant,  niisqwam,  a  lai  nisi  merelrix  aa^et, 
fidei  wl  pigns  vel  status  sut  ignar/s  proles,  poatea  avtem  i^idolis  secvlaris 
geaetrix,  et  quacnm  nee  sineerafidsa,  nee  genidrta  caritas  eommorari/eret. 

The  true  Gospel  spirit  of  toUratioo  we  should  regard  as  a  matron,  a 
kiod  and  gentle  guardian  iodeed  of  the  pore  doctrine,  but  sedulous,  but 
vigilant,  but  impntieDt  of  sedueers.  This  Syncretism  on  the  eontrary, 
whieh  the  Laodieeans  among  ua  join  in  axtolUog  so  bigblj,  shall  nowhere 
hear  &om  me  other  or  batter  name  than  that  of  harlot,  Hie  offspring  of  a 
belief  either  slothful  or  ignorant  of  its  own  condition,  and  then  the  parent 
of  wopldly-mindednesa,  and  with  whom  therefore  neither  Eincere  faith  nor 
genuine  eharity  will  endure  to  associate. 

):  I  am  well  aware  that  by  these  open  avowals,  that  witli  much  to  honor 
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Though  an  ovei'halance  of  the  commercial  spirit  is  involved  in 
the  deficiency  of  its  counterweights  ;  3'et  the  facts  that  exemplify 
the  mode  and  extent  of  its  operation  will  afford  a  more  direct 
and  Batisfectory  kind  of  proof.  And  first  I  am  to  apeak  of  this 
overbalance  as  displayed  in  the  commercial  woiid  itself  But  as 
this  is  the  first,  so  is  it  for  my  present  purpose  the  least  impor- 
tattt  point  of  view.  A  portion  of  the  facta  belonging  to  this 
division  of  the  subject  I  have  already  noticed  ;  and  for  the  re- 
mainder let  the  following  siiiEce  as  the  suhstitute  or  representa- 
tive. The  mora!  of  the  tale  I  leave  to  the  reader's  own  reflec- 
tions. Within  the  last  sixty  years  or  perhaps  a  somewhat  larger 
poriod  (for  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  nicety  of  dates,  and  the  doc- 
uments are  of  easy  access),  there  have  occurred  at  intervals  of 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  each,  certain  periodical  revolutions 
of  credit.  Yet  revolution  is  not  the  precise  word.  To  state  the 
thing  as  it  is,  I  ought  to  have  said,  certain  gradual  expansions 
of  credit  ending  in  sudden  contractions,  or,  with  equal  propriety, 
ascensions  to  a  certain  utmost  prasible  height,  which  has  been 
different  in  each  Buccessive  instance  ;  but  in  every  instance  the 
attainment  of  this  its  ne  phis  ultra  has  been  instantly  announced 
by  a  rapid  series  of  explosions  (in  mercantile  language,  a  crash) 
and  a  consequent  precipita:tion  of  the  general  system.  For  a  short 
time  this  Icarian  credit,  or  rather  this  illegitimate  oiftpring  of 
confidence,  to  which  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  Phaeton  to 
his  parent  god  in  the  old  fable,  seems  to  lie  stumied  by  the  fall ; 
but  soon  recovering,  again  it  strives  upward,  and  having  once 
more  regained  its  mid  region, 

theniw  raauy  a  league, 

Afl  in  a  oloudj  ohoir,  iiacendiiig  ridea 
Audacious ; — 

till  at  the  destined  zenith  of  its  vaporous  exaltation, 
AH  nnawares,  fluttering  its  penuons  vain, — 
Plumb  down  it  drops, — 

and  praise  in  many,  there  is  eomsthing  to  oori'eot  in  all,  parties,  I  eball 
provoke  niHiiy  enemies  and  make  never  a  friend.  If  I  dared  abstain,  bow 
gladly  should  I  have  bo  done  1  Would  that  tlie  candid  part  of  my  judgw 
would  peruBe,  or  re-pernae  the  affeotiag  and  meet  eloquent  iutroduolory  pages 
of  Milton's  second  book  of  his  "  ReEsou  of  Chur eb  Glovevnment  urged,  Aa,'' 
and  give  me  the  oredit,  wlii«h  my  coasiaeQoe  bears  me  witness  I  am  entitled 
Ifl  olnini,  for  all  tlie  moral  feelings  expressed  in  that  exquisite  pBss^e. 
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Or  that  I  maj  descend  myself  to  the  cool  element  of  prose, — 
alarm,  and  suspicion  gradually  diminish  into  a  judicious  circum- 
spectness  ;  hut  by  litde  and  little  circumspection  gives  way  to 
the  desire  and  emulous  ambition  of  doing  business  :  till  impatience 
and  incaution  on  the  oae  side,  tempting  and  encouraging  headlong 
adventure,  want  of  principle,  and  confederacies  of  false  credit  on 
the  other,  tlie  movements  of  trade  become  yearly  gayor  and  gid- 
dier, and  end  at  length  in  a  vortex  of  hopes  and  hazards,  of 
blinding  passions  and  blind  practices,  which  should  have  been 
left  where  alone  they  ought  ever  to  have  been  found,  among  the 
wiclted  lunacies  of  the  gaming-table. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  power  and  circumstantial  prosperity 
of  the  nation  has  been  increasing  during  the  same  period,  with 
an  accelerated  force  unprecedented  in  any  country,  the  population 
of  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  its  productive  soil ;  and 
partly,  perhaps,  even  in  consequence  of  this  system.  By  facili- 
tating the  means  of  enterprise,  it  must  have  called  into  activity 
a  multitude  of  enterprising  individuals  and  a  variety  of  talent 
that  would  otherwise  have  lain  dormant :  while  by  the  same 
ready  supply  of  escitements  to  labor,  together  with  its  tnateriab 
and  instruments,  even  aa  unsound  credit  has  been  able  within  a 
short  time  to*  substantiate  itself  I  shall  perhaps  be  told  too, 
that  the  very  evils  of  this  system,  even  the  periodical  crash  itself, 
are  to  be  regarded  but  as  so  much  superfluous  steam  ejected  by 
the  escape  pipes,  itnd  safety  valves  of  a  self-regulating  machine  : 
and  lastly,  that  in  a  free  and  trading  country  all  things  find  their 

I  have  as  little  disposition  as  motive  to  recant  the  principles, 
which  in  many  forms  and  through  various  channels  I  have  labored 

"  If  by  the  display  of  forged  Bank  notes  a  speculator  abould  eatablieh 
the  belief  of  his  beii^  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  gain  a  temporary  oonti- 
denee  ih  hia  own  paper-money ;  and  if  by  large  wsgoa  ao  paid  he  should 
stimulate  a  nnmber  of  indolent  Highlanders  to  briag  a  tratrt  of  waste  land 
into  profitable  cultivation,  the  promissory  notes  of  the  owner,  which  de- 
rired  their  first  value  from  a  delusion,  would  end  in  representing  a  real 
property,  and  this  their  own  product.  A  most  improbable  case  i  In  its 
ocoideotal  features,  1  reply,  rather  than  ia  its  easeotiala.  How  many  thou- 
sand acres  have  been  reclaimed  from  utter  unproductiveness,  how  many 
doubled  in  value,  by  the  agency  of  notes  issued  beyond  the  bnnafds  capital 
ot  the  bank  or  firm  that  circulated  them,  or  at  best  on  capital  afloat  aud 
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is  surely  no  inconsistency  in  yielding  all 
of  trade,  and  yet  charging  sundry  evils 
ie  its  blessings  on  the  over-balance  of  that 
ai  mount  principle  of  action  in  the  nation 
oncede  to  the  arguments  for  the  present 
need  in  the  preceding  paragraph  :  but  1 
w       have  seen,  much  that  needs  winnowing, 
on,  that  all  things  find,  it  would  be  less 
escriptive  of  the  fact  to  say,  that  things 
vel :  ■which  might  be  taken  as  the  para- 
ion  of  a  storm.     But  persons  are  not 
find  his  level.     Neither  in  body  nor  in 
lis  level.     After  a  hard  and  calamitous 
thousand  ■wheels  of  some  vast  manu- 
nt  as  a  frozen  waterfall,  be  it  that  plenty 
de  has  oace  more  become  brisk  and  stir- 
and  question  the  parish  doctor,  whether 
temperance  with  the  staid  and  respect- 
g     by  the  inward  dignity  of  conscious  self- 
h       level  again  I    Alas  1    I  have  more  than 
dren  in  Dorsetshire,  during  the  heat  of 
w        fa  little  shoulders  up  to  its  ears,  and  its 
very  habit  and  fixtures,  as  it  were,  that 
:  heir  franies  by  the  former  ill-fed,  iU- 

ters.     But  as  with  the  body,  so  or  still 
Hor  is  the  effect  confined  to  the  laboring 
m    ous  but  too  appropriate  change  in  our 
ccustomed  to  call  the  laboring  poor.     I 
Q  ae      hat  the  frequency  of  failures  with  all 
traud  and  folly,  of  unprincipled  vanity 
ate  speculation  in  retrieving,  can  be 
ts  and  experience  of  men,  as  matters 
h  «t  serious  injury  to  the  moral  sense  ; 
m     when  bankruptcies  spread,  like  a  fever, 
pidemic  ;  swift  too  as  the  travel  of  an 
and  the  same  chain  of  shocks  opens 
that  have  an  ocean  between  them  I — 
flies  swifter  than  the  fear,  and  yet  the 
ash,  has  a  ruin  of  its  own  and  arrives 
— when  princely  capitals  are  often  but 
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the  telegraphs  of  distant  calamity :  and  atiU  worso,  when  no 
man's  treasure  is  safe  who  has  adopted  the  ordinary  means  of 
safety,  neither  the  high  aor  the  humhle  ;  when  the  lord's  rents 
and  the  farmer's  store,  intrusted  perhaps  but  as  yesterday,  are 
asked  after  at  closed  doors  ! — hut  worst  of  all,  in  its  mora]  inilu- 
enoes  as  well  as  in  the  cruelty  of  suffering,  when  the  old  labor- 
er's savings,  the  precious  robberies  of  self-denial  from  every  day's 
comfort ;  when  the  orphan's  funds  ;  the  widow's  livelihood  ;  the 
fond  cocliding  sister's  humble  fortune ;  are  found  among  the  vic- 
tims to  the  remorseless  mania  of  dishonest  speculation,  or  to  the 
desperate  cowardice  oi  embarrassment,  and  the  drunkea  stupor 
of  a  UBurioua  sclhshness  which  for  a  few  months'  respite  dares 
incur  a  debt  ot  guilt  and  mf'umy,  for  which  the  grave  itself  can 
plead  no  statu  e  of  1  mitation  Name  to  me  any  revolution  re- 
corded i  h  ato  7  thit  M  as  not  followed  by  a  depravation  of  the 
1  at  onal  no  ah  The  Komm  character  during  the  Triumvirate, 
a  1  der  T  her  s  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  Paris  at  the 
p  esent  oo  e  t  — are  obvious  instances.  What  is  the  main 
CI  be  The  se  se  of  iieecurity.  On  what  ground  then  dare  we 
hope  that  with  the  same  accompaniment,  commercial  revolutions 
should  not  produce  the  same  effect,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
their  sphere  ? 

But  these  blBssings — with  all  the  specific  terms,  into  which 
this  most  comprehensive  phrase  is  to  be  resolved  ?  Dare  we  un- 
pack the  hales  and  cases  so  marked,  and  look  at  the  articles,  one 
by  one  ?  Increase  of  human  hfe  and  increase  of  the  means  of 
hfe,  it  is  true,  reciprocally  cause  aad  effect :  and  the  genius  of 
commerce  and  manufacture  has  been  the  cause  of  both  to  a  de- 
gree that  may  well  excite  our  wonder.  But  do  the  last  results 
justify  our  exultation  likewise  ?  Human  life,  alas  !  is  but  the 
malleable  metal,  out  of  which  the  thievish  picklock,  the  slave's 
collar,  and  the  assassin's  stiletto  are  formed  as  well  as  the  clearing 
axe,  the  feeding  plow-share,  the  defensive  sword,  and  the  me- 
chanic tool.  But  the  subject  is  a  painful  one  :  and  fortunately 
the  labors  of  others,  with  the  communications  of  medical  men 
concerning  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  poor,  have  rendered  it 
unnecessary.  I  will  rather  (though  in  a  strict  method  it  should, 
perhaps,  be  reserved  for  the  following  head)  relate  a  speech  made 
to  me  near  Fort  Augustus,  as  I  was  travelling  on  foot  through 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.     The  speaker  was  aa  elderly  and  re- 
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speotable  widow,  who  expressed  herself  with  that  simple  elo- 
quence, which  strong  feeling  seldom  fails  to  call  forth  in  humble 
life,  but  especially  in  wOmen,  She  spoke  English,  as  indeed 
most  Highlanders  do  who  speak  it  at  all,  with  a  propriety  of 
phrase  and  a  discrimination  of  tone  and  emphasis  that  mote  than 
compensated  for  the  scantiness  of  her  vocabulary.  After  an  af- 
fecting account  of  her  own  wrongs  and  ejectment  (which  how- 
ever, she  said,  bore  with  comparative  lightness  on  her,  who  had 
saved  up  a  wherewithal  to  live,  and  was  blessed  with  a,  son  well 
to  do  in  the  world),  she  made  a  movement  with  her  hand  in  a 
circle,  directing  my  eye  meanwhile  to  varioM  objects  as  marking 
its  outline  :  and  then  observed,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  a  sup- 
pressed and  slow  voice  which  she  suddenly  raised  and  quiokeued 
after  the  first  drop  or  cadence  : — "  Within  this  space — how  short 
a  time  back  '.  there  lived  a  hundred  and  seventy-three  persons  : 
and  now  there  is  only  a  shepherd,  and  an  underling  or  two. 
Yes,  Sir!  One  hundred  and  seventy-three  Christian  souls,  man, 
woman,  boy,  girl,  and  babe ;  and  in  almost  every  home  an  old 
man  by  the  fireside,  who  would  tell  you  of  the  troubles  before 
our  roads  were  made ;  and  many  a  brave  youth  among  them  who 
loved  the  birth-place  of  his  forefathers,  yet  would  swing  about  his 
broad  sword  and  want  but  a  word  to  march  off  to  the  battles 
over  sea  ;  aye,  Sir,  and  many  a  good  lass,  who  had  a  respect  for 
herself!  Well !  but  they  are  gone,  and  with  them  the  bristled 
bear,*  and  the  pink  haver.f  and  the  potato  plot  that  looked  as 
gay  as  any  flower-garden  with  its  blossoms !  I  sometimes  fancy 
that  the  very  birds  are  gone,  all  but  the  crows  and  the  gieads  ! 
Well,  and  what  then  ?  Instead  of  us  all,  there  is  one  shepherd 
man,  and  it  may  be  a  pair  of  small  lads — and  a  many,  many 
sheep !  And  do  you  think.  Sir  I  that  Grod  allows  of  such  pro- 
ceedings?" 

Some  days  before  this  conversation,  and  while  I  was  on  the 
shores  of  Looh  Katrine,*  I  had  heard  of  a  sad  counterpart  to  the 

*  A  Bpe(M«s  of  barley.  \  A  epeeies  of  oats. 

\  The  late  eo  .widely  celebrated  since  tlieu  by  a  poet,  to  whoafe  writinga 
a  larger  number  of  persona  have  owed  a  larger  portion  of  inaocent,  refined, 
and  heart-battering  amueement,  thaa  perhapa  to  any  favorite  of  tbo  Muses 
recorded  in  English  Hterature;  while  the  moat  learned  of  his  veadera  must 
feel  grateful  for  the  maaa  of  intereaticg  and  highly  instructive  ioformation 
scattered  fhroughout  hia  woi'ka,  in  whicli  respect  Soutbey  ia  Ms  only  rival. 
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widow's  tale,  and  told  with  a  far  fiercer  indignation,  of  a  "  Laird 
wh-o  had  raised  a  company  from  the  country  round  al)out,  for  the 
love  that  was  home  to  his  name,  and  who  gained  high  prefer- 
ment in  consequence  :  and  that  it  was  hut  a  small  part  of  those 
that  he  took  away  whom  he  brought  back  again.  And  what 
wore  the  thanks  which  the  folks  had  both  for  those  that  came 
hack  wth  h'm  some  blind,  and  more  in  danger  of  blindness  ;  and 
h  d  p  rished  in  the  hospitals,  and  for  those  that  fell 
b  fi  h     g  or  beside  him  ?     Why  that  their  fathers 

w         U     m  f  tlieir  farms  before  the  year  was  over,  and 

w  nd       k     o  many  gipaies,  unless  they  would  consent  tc 
h  d    h       g    y  at  ten  pence  a  day,  over  the  new  canals, 

p  ce  set  upon  his  head,  and  his  enemies  had 
n  h  m,  he  needed  hut  have  whistled,  and  a  hun- 
d  have  made  a  wall  of  flame  round  about 
f  their  broad-swords  !     How  if  the  French 
ng  m,  as  (it  ia  said)  they  will.  Jet  him  whistle 
se     f  they  will  fight  for  him  !"     Tlie  frequency 
d  during  my  solitary  walk  from  the  end  of 
ss        fid    t      p    t  t*         fth    ki  d 
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I  through  many  a 


manufacturing  town  since  then,  and  have  watched  many  a  group 
of  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  going  to,  or  returning  from, 
many  a  factory,  but  I  could  never  yet  persuade  Hiyself  to  be  of 
his  opinion.  Men,  I  still  think,  ought  to  be  weighed  not  counted. 
Their  worth  ought  to  he  the  final  estimate  of  their  value. 

Among  the  occasions  and  m.inor  causes  of  this  change  ia  the 
,  and  as  being  itself  a  con- 
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sequent  on  that  system  of  ere^t,  the  outline  of  which  was  given 
in  a  pieceding  page,  the  universal  pi'a  h  g  h 

price  of  every  article  on  the  presumpt  h      d  b 

least  noticeable.     Nor,  if  we  reflect  th       hi     dd  p 

age  is  repeated  at  each  intermediate  b  n    nd 

distribution  from  the  grower  or  import 
cluBively,  will  it  appear  the  least  op  H      ss 

therefore  justifiable,  as  this  plaa  of  r  p  h         ti    p  y 

be  in  the  case  of  each  individual  de  k  11  y 

and  without  reference  to  persons,  the  p 

startle   an  tmfamiliarized   conscience  so  dp 

piracy,  not  promiscuous  in  its  exactioi  b  b 

anomaly  it  grants  a  free  pass  to  the  fi  nd  g  p  tj  0  h 
\&\y  rn&'riTa,  vole7itihui  non,  fit  injuri  pp      b    in  h      an 

it  may  perbaps  be  described  more  cour  is  y  B  fi  &  y 
of  all  the  careful  and  honest  men  in  k    gd  m       p  y    h 

debta  of  the  dishonest  or  improvidei         I        m  ed  h 

however,  as  one  of  the  appendages  to  p      m  u         use 

the  paper  currency  and  the  national  d  b      nd         h     ak 
conjoint  results.     "Would   we   learn   'v  h         h  — 

what  they  have  been  in  the  higher,  d  wh  m  h  m  n 
merous,  class  of  society  ?     Alas !  tha      m  h  m  d 

rounds  in  the  social  ladder  have  beei    b  dp 

is  itself  one  of  these  results.     Retrace    h    p    g  h    gs      m 

1792  to  1813;  when  the  tide  was  at  its  h   g  d  as  a 

its  rapidity  will  permit,  the  ebb  from  its  fir  d    d     w 

water  mark  of  the  last  quarter.  Then  see  whether  the  remain- 
der may  not  be  generalized  under  the  following  h  d  Fl  a 
tion  in  the  wages  of  labor,  alternate  privatio  a  1  x  (n  t 
in  all  at  the  same  time,  but  successively  in  each)  q  m 

providence,  and  over  all  discontent  and  a  system  f  fa  us  n 
fedoracy  : — these  form  the  history  of  the  mech  d 

ranks  of  our  cities  and  towns.     In  the  country     j  y    nk 

ing  into  pauperism,  step  for  step  with  the  rise  of  the  farmer's 
profits  and  indulgences.  On  the  side  of  the  landlord  and  his 
compeers,  we  shall  find  the  presence  of  the  same  causes  attested 
by  aasweyaUe  effects.     Great  as  their  almost  magical  effects* 

•  DuriDg  tie  eompositioa  of  this  sheet  I  have  had  and  avuilcd  myself  of 
the  opportunity  of  perusing  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the 
"■  reflectlone,  wbicb  thia  miiet  extraoi'dinary 
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■were  on  the  increase  of  prices  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  were 
still  greater,  disproportionally  greater,  in  all  particles  of  show  and 
luxury.  With  few  exceptions,  it  soon  became  difficult,  and  at 
length  impracticable,  for  the  gentry  of  the  land,  for  the  possessors 
of  fixed  property  to  retain  the  rank  of  their  ancestors,  or  their  own 
fornier  establishments,  ■without  joining  in  the  general  competition 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  trading  spirit.  Their  dependents 
were  of  course  either  selected  from  or  driven  into  the  same  eddy  ; 
while  the  temptation  of  obtaining  more  than  the  legal  interest  for 
their  principal  became  more  and  more  strong  with  all  persons 
who,  neither  trading  nor  farming,  had  lived  on  the  interest  of 
their  fortunes.  It  was  in  this  latter  class  ttat  the  rash,  and  too 
frequently,  the  unprincipled  projector  fotind  his  readiest  dupes. 
Had  we  but  the  secret  history  of  the  building  speculations  only  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  too  many  of  its  pages  would  supply 
an  afilicling  but  instrueti'Ve  comment.  That  both  here,  and  in 
all  other  departments,  this  increased  momentum  in  the  spirit  of 
trade  has  been  followed  by  results  of  the  moat  desirable  nature,  I 
have  myself,*  exerted  my  best  powers  to  evince,  at  a  period  when 
to  present  the  fairest  and  most  animating  features  of  the  system, 
and  to  prove  their  vast  and  charra-Hke  influence  on.  the  power 
and  resources  of  the  nation  appeared  a  duty  of  patriotism.  Noth- 
ing, however,  was  advanced  incompatible  with  the  position,  which 
even  then  I  did  not  conceal,  and  which  from  the  same  sense  of 

volume  excited  in  inj  mind,  I  «au  not  even  touch  on  in  this  dosing  sheet  of 
a  Work  that  has  already  extended  far  beyond  my  origmnl  porpoee.  But 
liad  I  perused  it  at  tbe  commenGemGnt,  I  should  still  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  direct  tbe  main  fores  of  my  auimadversions  against  the  demagogue  class 
of  State-empirita.  I  was  uot,  indeed,  ignorant  of  the  aid,  whieh  they  derived 
fi'Ora  other  ciuarters ; — nor  am  I  now  ashamed  of  not  having  anticipated  its 
exteot.  There  is,  however,  one  oommuuieatioa  (p.  208  to  227)  from  Mr. 
Moaely,  from  which,  with  tie  abatement  only  of  the  passage  on  tithes,  I  can 
not  withhold  my  entire  admicatLon.  It  almost  redeecas  the  remainder  of  the 
B«port. 

*  In  a  variety  of  articles  publiabed  at  different  periods  in  the  MorLiing 
Post  and  Courier ;  but  with  niost  aneoeas  in  tbe  Essay,  before  cited,  on 
Vulgar  Errors  on  Taxation,  which  had  the  advantage  of  being  transferred 
almost  entire  to  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper,  of  the  largest  circulation,  and 
from  thence,  in  hirger  or  smaller  extracts,  to  several  of  our  provincial 
jonrnols.  It  -was  likewise  reprinted  in  two  of  the  Ameriean  Federalist 
papers :  and  a  translation  appeared,  I  have  been  told,  in  the  Hamburgh 
OoiTespondenlen, 
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duty  I  am  now  attempting  to  display  ;  namely,  tliat  tiie  exten- 
sion of  the  commercial  spirit  into  our  agricultural  system,  added 
to  the  over-balance  of  the  same  spirit,  even  ■within  its  own 
sphere  ;  aggravated  hy  the  operation  of  our  revenue  laws  ;  and 
finally  reflected  in  the  hahits,  and  tendencies  of  the  laboring 
classes  ;  is  the  groundwork  of  our  calamity,  and  the  main  predis- 
posing cause  without  which  the  late  occasions  w  onld  some  of 
them  not  hive  existed  and  the  ximamder  not  have  produced  the 
present  distresses 

That  agriculture  lequirea  principles  essentnlly  dilTeient  from 
those  of  trade  that  a  gentleman  ought  not  to  regaid  his  estate 
as  a  merchant  his  cargo  or  a  shopkeeper  his  stock  — -admits  of 
an  easy  proof  from  the  diffeient  tenure  of  landed  property,*  and 
fiom  the  purposes  of  agnculture  itself  which  ult  mitoly  are  the 
same  is  thise  ol  tho  State  of  which  it  is  the  ofispring  For  1 
do  not  include  m  the  name  of  agncultuie  the  cultnation  of  a 
few  vegetables  by  the  ■women  of  the  less  savage  huntei  tribes. 
If  the  continuance  and  ladependenne  of  the  State  be  its  object, 
the  hnal  causes  ol  the  btate  must  be  i^ts  final  causes  Let  us 
suppose  the  iiegatne  ends  ol  a  State  alreidj  attiiined  namely, 

*  The  very  idea  of  indiTidual  oi  piivaie  pr  perty  in  oir  pieaent  aeoep- 
tjiti"n  of  the  term  and  a'corlmg  to  the  cm  rent  notion  of  the  rij,ht  to  it, 
■was  origipaily  confined  to  moTable  things  :  and  the  more  movable,  the  more 
susceptible  of  the  nature  of  property.  Proceedii^  from  the  more  to  the 
less  perfect  riglit ;  we  may  bring  all  the  objects  of  an  independent  owner- 
ship under  five  heads  : — namely,  1,  precious  atones,  and  other  jewels  of  us 
easy  transfer ; — 2,  precious  metals,  and  foreign  coin  taken  as  weight  of 
metal :— -3,  merchandise,  by  virtue  of  the  contract  between  the  importer 
and  the  sovereign  in  whose  person  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  comrooii- 
wealth  were  represented ;  that  is,  after  the  settled  price  had  been  paid  by 
the  former  for  the  permission  to  import,  and  received  by  the  latter  under 
the  further  obligation  of  protecting  the  same : — 1,  the  coin  of  the  country 
in  the  possession  of  the  natvir^  subject ;  and  last  of  all,  and  in  certiun  cases, 
the  live  stock,  ibspecidium  apecude.  Hence,  the  minds  of  men  ■were  most 
familiar  with  the  term  in  the  case  of  Jews  and  aliens ;  till,  gradually,  the 
privileges  attached  to  the  vicinity  of  the  bishops  and  mitred  abbots  pve- 
pwed  an  asylum  for  the  fugitive  vassal  and  tie  oppressed  franklin,  and 
thns  laid  the  first  foundations  of  a  fourth  class  of  freemen,  that  of  citizens 
and  burghers.  To  the  feudal  system  we  owe  the  forma,  to  the  Church  the 
substance  of  our  liberty.  As  oomment  take,  first,  the  origin  of  towns  and 
cities  ;  nest,  the  holy  war  waged  against  slavery  and  villenage,  and  ■with 
auoh  success  that  the  law  had  barely  to  sanction  opusjan 
the  Reetovation. 
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its  own  safety  by  means  of  itfe  own  etrengtii  and  the  protection 
ol  person  and  property  foi  tU  its  nitmljer''  there  Vl  ill  then  re 
main  its  positive  ends  — 1  to  make  the  means  of  suhsistence 
moie  easy  to  each  mlivilual  — 3  to  secure  to  each  of  its  mem 
bers  tliB  hope*  ot  bettering  his  own  condition  oi  that  ol  his  chil 
dreu  — 3  tlie  development  of  those  fatuities  which  aie  essential 
to  his  humanity  that  is  to  his  rational  and  moral  being  tin 
der  the  iaat  head  I  do  not  mean  those  degrees  ol  intellectual  cul 
tivat  on  which  hstingiiifch  i  lan  fiom  man  m  the  bime  civilised 
societj  but  those  only  that  laise  the  civi!  zed  man  above  the 
barbarian  the  savage  and  the  biute  I  lequiie  however  on 
the  part  of  the  &tafe  in  behalf  ot  all  its  membLrs  not  only  the 
01  tward  means  of  knowing  their  eHsenfial  duties  ind  dignities  as 
men  and  free  men,  hut  likewise,  and  more  especially,  the  discour- 
agement of  all  such  tenures  and  relations  as  must  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  render  this  knowledge  inert,  and  cause  the  good 
seed  to  perish  as  it  faUs,  Such  at  least  is  the  appointed  aim  of 
a  State  i  and  at  whatever  distance  from  the  ideal  mark  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  of  a  nation  may  unhappily  place  the  actual 
statesman,  still  every  movement  ought  to  be  in  this  direction. 
But  the  negative  merit  of  n  it  torw  ardmg — the  exemption  from 
the  crime  of  necessitaUnfc — the  debasement  and  virtual  disfran- 
chisement of  onj  class  of  the  community,  may  he  demanded  of 
every  State  unier  all  euLumstances  and  the  Government  that 
pleads  difEculties  m  repulse  or  demur  of  this  claim  impeaches  its 
own  wisdom  and  fortitude  B  it  as  the  specific  ends  of  agricul- 
ture are  the  mamtenance  stiength  and  security  of  the  State,  so 
(I  repeat)  mu>it  its  ultimate  ends  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
State ':  even  as  the  ultimate  ends  of  the  spring  and  wheels  of  a 
watch  must  he  the  same  as  that  ot  the  ivatch.  Yet  least  of  all 
things  must  we  oveilook  oi  conceal  that  morally  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  character  and  conscience  of  the  individuals,  the 

*  The  civilised  man  gives  up  tlioee  atimulanta  of  liope  and  fear,  the  mix- 
ture or  alternation  of  whtcb  oooBtitutes  t!ie  chisf  cliarm  of  tlie  savage  life : 
and  yet  bis  Msker  tios  diatinguislied  liim  from  the  brute  that  perialies,  by 
making  tope  sn  instinct  of  bis  nSiture  and  an  indispensable  condition  of  bis 
moral  and  intellectual  progression.  But  a  natural  inetiuct  constitutes  a 
natm'sl  right,  as  far  as  its  gratificatjon  is  compatible  with  tlie  ei^ual  rights 
of  others.  Henee  our  aneestors  classed  those  who  were  inoapflble  of  alter- 
ing their  condition  from  that  of  their  pareatn,  as  bondsmen  or  villeins,  liow- 
ever  advantageonsly  they  might  otherwise  be  situate:). 
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blame  of  unfaithful  stewardship  is  aggravated  in  proportion  as 
the  difficulties  are  less,  and  the  oonseqtiences,  lying  within  a  nar- 
row field  of  vision,  are  more  evident  ^nd  affecting.  An.  injuri- 
ous system,  the  connivance  at  which  we  scarcely  dare  more  than 
regret  in  the  Cabinet  or  Senate  of  an  Empire,  may  justify  an 
earnest  reprobation  in  the  management  of  private  estates  :  pro- 
vided always,  that  the  system  only  be  denounced,  and  the  plead- 
ings confined  to  the  court  of  conscience.  For  from  this  court 
only  can  the  redress  be  awarded.  All  reform  or  innovation,  not 
won  from  the  fre«  agent  by  the  presentation  of  juster  views  and 
nobler  interests,  and  which  does  not  ieave  the  merit  of  having 
efiected  it  sacred  to  the  individual  proprietor,  it  were  folly  to  pro- 
pose, and  worse  than  folly  to  attempt.  Madmen  only  would 
dream  of  digging  or  blowing  up  the  foundation  of  a  house  in 
order  to  employ  the  materials  in  repairing  the  walls.  Nothing 
more  can  be  aaked  of  the  State,  no  other  duty  is  imposed  on  it, 
than  to  witlihold  or  retract  all  extrinsic  or  artificial  aids  to  an  in- 
jurious system  ;  or  at  the  utmost  to  invalidate  in  extreme  cases 
such  claims  as  have  arisen  indirectly  from  the  letter  or  unfore- 
seen operations  of  particular  statutes  :  claims  that  instead  of  be- 
ing contained  ii/the  rights  of  its  proprietary  trustees  are  encroach- 
ments on  its  own  rights,  and  a  destructive  trespass  on  a  pajt  of 
its  own  inalienable  and  untransferable  property — I  mean  the 
health,  strength,  honesty,  and  filial  love  of  its  children. 

It  would  border  on  an  afiront  to  the  understandings  of  the 
members  of  our  Landed  Interest,  wore  I  to  explain  in  detail 
what  the  plan  and  conduct  would  he  of  a  gentleman  ;*  if,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  free  conviction  the  marketable  jiroduce  of  his 
estates  were  made  a  snbordiaate  consideration  to  the  living  and 
moral  growth  that  is  to  remain  on  the  land — 1  mean  a  healthful, 
callous-handed  but  high-and -warm-hearted  tenantry,  twice  the 
number  of  the  present  landless,  parish-paid  laborers,  and  ready  to 
march  off  at  the  first  call  of  their  couatry  with  a  Son  of  the 

*  Oi;  (to  put  tbe  question  more  justly  fla  well  as  more  eaudidly),  of  the 
land-owners  coUectiveJj ; — fov  who  is  uot  awafe  of  the  fadlities  that  accom- 
pauy  a  eonformity  with  the  general  praetioe,  or  of  the  numerous  hiodraaees 
tliat  retard,  and  the  final  imperfection  that  commonly  awaite,  a  deviation 
fcom  it !  Oq  the  distinction  between  things  and  persons  alt  law  human  and 
dmne  is  gi'ounded.  It  eonaists  iu  this;  tliat  the  former  maj  be  used  aa 
moce  meads ;  hut  tho  latter  must  not  be  employed  as  the  meaus  to  au  end 
without  directly  or  indh'eotly  shaving  in  that  end. 

VOL.   VI,  K 
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House  at  their  head,  because  under  no  appceheiialoii  of  being 
(forgive  the  lownesa  of  the  expiesaion)  inarched  off  at  the  whisper 
of  a  land-taster  : — if  the  admitted  rule,  the  paramount  self-conif 
maiidnaent,  were  comprised  in  the  fixed  resolve— I  will  improve 
my  estate  to  the  utmost ,  and  my  rent-roll  I  will  raise  as  much 
as,  but  no  more  thfin,  is  compatible  with  the  three  great  ends 
(before  enumerated)  which  being  those  of  my  country  must  be 
mine  inclusively : — this,  I  repeat,  it  would  be  more  than  super- 
fluous to  particularize.  It  is  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
may  be  safely  intrusted  to  the  common  sense  of  every  one  who 
has  the  hardihood  to  ask  himself  the  question.  But  how  encour- 
aging even  the  approximations  to  such  a  system,  of  what  fair 
promise  the  few  fragmentary  samples  are,  may  he  seen  in  the 
E-eport  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  18i6,  p.  11,  from  the  Earl 
of  Winchelsea's  communication,  in  every  paragraph  of  wJiich 
wisdom  seems  to  address  us  in  behalf  of  goodness. 

But  the  plan  of  my  argument  requires  the  reverse  of  this  pic- 
ture. I  am  to  ask  what  the  results  would  be,  on  the  supposition 
that  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  trade ;  aud  if  the 
necessary  answer  coincide  with  the  known  general  practice,  to 
show  the  connection  of  the  conseijuences  with  the  present  state 
of  distress  and  uneasiness.  In  trade,  from  its  most  innocent  form 
to  the  abomination  of  the  African  commerce  nominally  abolished 
after  a  hard-fought  battle  of  twenty  years,  no  distinction  is  or  can 
be  acknowledged  between  things  and  persons.  If  the  latter  are 
part  of  the  concern,  they  como  under  the  denomination  of  the 
formei  Two  objects  only  can  be  proposed  in  the  management 
oi  an  estate  considered  as  stock  in  trade— first,  that  the  returns 
shall  be  the  largest,  quickest,  and  securest  possible  ;  and  secondly, 
with  the  least  out-goings  in  the  providing,  overlooking  and  col- 
lecting the  same, — whether  it  he  expenditure  of  money  paid  for 
other  mens  time  and  attention,  or  of  the  tradesman's  own,  which 
aie  to  him  money's  worth,  makes  no  difference  in  the  argument. 
Am  I  disposing  of  a  bale  of  goods  ?  The  man  whom  I  most  love 
and  esteem  must  yield  to  the  stranger  that  outbids  him  ;  or  if  it 
be  sold  on  credit,  the  liighest  price,  with  equal  security,  must 
have  the  preference.  I  may  fill  up  the  deficiency  of  my  fHend's 
offer  by  a  private  gift,  or  loan  ;  but  as  a  tradesman,  I  am  bound 
to  regard  honesty  and  established  character  themselves,  as  things, 
as  securities,  for  which  the  known  unprincipled  dealer  may  offer 
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an  unexceptionable  subslitute.  Add  to  this,  that  the  security 
being  equal,  I  shall  prefer,  even  at  a  considerable  abatement  of 
price,  the  man  who  will  take  a  tliouEand  chests  or  bales  at  once, 
to  twenty  who  can  pledge  themselves  only  for  fifty  each.  For  1 
do  not  seek  trouble  for  its  own  sake ;  but  among  other  advantages 
I  seek  wealth  for  the  sake  of  freeing  myself  more  and  more  from 
the  necessity  of  taking  trouble  in  order  to  attain  it.  The  personal 
worth  of  those,  whom  I  benefit  in  the  course  of  the  process,  or 
whether  the  persons  are  really  benefited  or  no,  is  no  concern  of 
mine.  The  market  and  the  shop  are  open  to  all.  To  introduce 
any  other  principle  in  trade,  but  that  of  obtaining  the  highest 
price  with  adequate  security  for  articles  fairly  described,  would 
be  tantamount  to  the  position  that  trade  ought  not  to  exist.  If 
this  be  admitted,  then  what  as  a  tradesman  I  can  not  do,  it  can 
not  be  my  duty,  as  a  tradesman,  to  attempt :  and  the  only 
remaining  question  in  reason  or  morality  is — what  are  the 
proper  objects  of  trade.  If  my  estate  be  such,  my  plan  must  be 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  as  I  would  of  any  other  mode  of  capital. 
As  my  rents  will  ultimately  depend  on  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  produce  raised  and  brought  into  the  best  market  from  my 
land,  I  will  intrust  the  latter  to  those  who  bidding  the  most  have 
the  largest  capital  to  employ  on  it :  and  this  I  can  not  eiFoet  but 
by  dividing  it  into  the  fewest  tenures,  as  none  but  extensive  farais 
will  be  p-n  ob|ect  to  men  of  extensive  capital  and  enterprising 
minds  I  must  prefer  this  system  likewise  for  my  own  ease  and 
securitj  The  farmer  is  of  course  actuated  by  the  same  motives 
as  the  landlord  and  provided  they  are  both  faithful  to  their 
engagements  the  object  of  both  will  be  :  J,  the  utmost  produce 
that  can  be  laisi-d  without  injuring  the  estate  ;  2,  with  the  least 
possible  consumption  of  the  produce  on  the  estate  itself;  3,  at 
the  lowest  wages  and  i.  with  the  substitution  of  machinery  for 
human  labor  wheiever  the  former  wUl  cost  less  and  do  the  same 
work  What  are  the  modest  remedies  proposed  by  the  majority 
of  correspondents  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ? 
Let  measures  be  taken  that  rents,  taxes,  and  wages  be  lowered, 
and  the  markets  laiaed  A  great  calamity  has  befallen  us  from 
importat  on  the  lessened  purchases  of  Government,  and,  "the 
eMl  oi  a  fcuperabundant  harvest"  of  which  we  deem  ourselves 
the  moi-e  entitled  to  complain,  because  '■  we  had  been  long  mak- 
ing l\Z  sh  11  [  ga  ppi  quarter  of  oiiv  com,"  and   of  all  other  arti- 
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cles  in.  proportion..  As  the  best  remedies  for  this  calamity,  we 
propose  that  we  should  pay  less  to  our  landlords,  less  to  our 
laborers,  nothing  to  our  clergyman,  and  either  nothing  or  very 
little  to  the  maintenance  of  the  GoTernmeat  and  of  the  poor;  but 
that  we  should  sell  at  our  former  prices  to  the  consumer !' — In 
almost  every  page  we  find  deprecations  of  the  Poor  Laws  :  and  I 
hold  it  impossible  to  exaggerate  their  pernicious  tendency  and 
consequences  as  at  present  generally  worked.  But  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  in  agricultural  districts  three  fourths  of  the  Poors' 
Rates  are  paid  to  healthy,  robust,  and  (0  sorrow  and  shame !) 
industrious,  hard-worlting  paupers  in  lieu  of  wages — (for  men  can 
not  at  once  work  and  starve) ;  and  therefore  if  there  are  twenty 
housekeepers  in  the  parish,  who  are  not  holders  of  land,  their 
contributions  are  so  much  bounty  money  to  the  latter.  But  the 
Poor  LawB  form  a  subject,  which  1  should  not  undertake  without 
trembling,  had  I  the  space  of  a  whole  volume  to  allot  to  it.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  ^this  enormous  mischief  is  undeniably  the  off- 
spring of  the  commercial  system.  In  the  only  plausible  work, 
that  I  have  seen,  in  favor  of  our  Poor  Laws  on  the  present  plan, 
the  defence  is  grounded  ;  first,  on  the  expediency  of  having  labor 
cheap,  and  estates  let  out  in  the  fewest  possible  portions— in 
other  words,  of  large  farms  and  low  wages — each  as  indispensable 
to  the  other,  and  both  conjointly  as  the  only  moans  of  drawing 
capital  to  the  land,  by  which  alone  the  largest  surplus  is  attain- 
able for  the  State  ;  that  is,  for  the  market,  or  in  order  that  the 
smallest  possible  proportion,  of  the  largest  possible  produce  may 
be  consumed  by  the  raisers  and  their  families  :— secondly,  on  the 
impossibility  of  supplying,  as  we  have  supplied,  all  the  countries 
of  the  civilized  world  (India  perhaps  and  Chma  excepted),  and 
of  underselling  them  even  in  their  own  maiket  if  otur  working 
iDanufacturets  were  not  secured  by  the  btate  agtmst  the  worst 
consequences  of  those  failures,  stagnations  ind  transfers  to  which 
the  different  branches  of  trade  are  exposed  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  beyond  all  human  prevention;  or  if  thi,  mastei  minufac- 
turers  were  compelled  to  give  previous  security  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  whom  they  had,  by  the  known  law  of  human 
increase,  virtually  called  into  existence. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  myself  admit  this  im- 
possibOity.  I  have  already  denied,  and  I  now  repeat  the  denial, 
that  these  are  necessary  consequences  Of  our  extended  ci 
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On  the  contrary,  I  feel  assured  that  tke  spirit  of  c 
itself  capable  of  being  at  once  counteracted  and  enlightened  by 
the  spirit  of  the  State,  to  the  advantage  of  both.  But  I  do  as- 
sert, that  they  ave  neceseary  eonBec[uBnceB  of  the  commercial  spirit 
un-(!ounteracted  and  un-enhghtened,  wherever  trade  has  been 
carried  to  so  vast  an  extent  as  it  has  been  in  Englaud.  I  assert 
too,  that,  historically  and  as  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  the 
,conaeq.uence  of  otir  commercial  system.  The  laws  of  Lyourgus, 
like  those  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  Legislator,  were  anti-commer- 
l  h  of  Nu'ma  and  Solon  were  at  least  imcomHiercial. 
K  w  I  a  k  nyself,  what  the  impression  would  have  been  on  the 
f  he  Roman  or  the  Athenian  Republic,  if  the  following 
p  p  I  h  d  been  made  to  them  and  introduced  by  the  following 
p  ambl  '  Conscript  Fathers  (or  Senators  of  Athens  !),  it  is 
w  U  kn  w  to  you,  that  circumstances  being  the  same  and  the 
n  all  w  d  proportional,  the  human  animal  may  be  i»ade  to 
mul  ply  easily,  and  at  as  small  an  expense,  as  your  sheep  or 
w  wl  h  is  meant,  perhaps,  in  the  fiction  of  our  philosophers, 
that  souls  are  out  of  all  proportion  more  tnimerouB  than  the  bo- 
dies, in  which  they  can  subsist  and  be  manifested.  It  is  likewise 
known  to  you,  Fathers  I  that  though  in  various  States  various 
checks  have  been  ordained  to  prevent  this  increase  of  births  from 
becoming  such  as  should  frustrate  or  greatly  endanger  the  ends 
for  which  freemen  are  born  ;  yet  the  most  eiEoient  limit  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  prerogatives  of  men,  in 
their  foresight,  in  their  habituation  to  the  comforts  and  decencies 
of  society,  in  the  pride  of  independence ;  but  above  all  in  the 
hope  that  enables  men  to  withstand  the  tyranny  of  the  present 
impulse,  and. in  their  expectation  of  honor  or  discredit  from  the 
rank,  character,  and  condition  of  their  children.  Now  there  ire 
proposed  to  us  the  speedy  means  of  at  once  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  the  rich  the  wealth  of  those  that  are  already  such  and  the 
IS  of  th     S  d    h        tt      F       rs  ast  an 
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a  m  f:ht\  sjstera  of  machinery  'While  all  things  prove  answer 
al  k  to  the  sch  mea  ^n  1  w  bliL.s  f  these  enterprisers  the  citi 
zens  thus  raised  and  thus  emploje  1  Ij  them  will  find  an  ample 
maintenance  eteept  in  those  mstancea  where  the  individual  may 
hiie  rendeied  h  m^elf  useless  by  the  eflectb  of  his  own  ^  ce'  It 
must  nut  however  be  disguised  from  jou  that  the  nituie  of  the 
employments  ind  the  circumstaaoea  to  which  these  citizens  Mill 
be  ex-poaed  will  often  greatly  tend  to  rendei  them  intenpeiite 
diseased  and  restless  Wor  hit,  it  been  ytt  made  a  part  of  the 
proposal  th^t  the  emplojerii  should  be  under  any  bond  to  coun 
teraet  si  oh  injurious  cucumitances  by  elueation  discipliae  oi 
other  effifient  leg  ilat  ons  Still  less  may  it  be  withholden  trora 
your  knowledge,  0  Fathers  of  the  State,  that  should  events  here- 
after prove  hostile  to  all  or  to  any  branch  of  these  speculations, 
to  many  or  to  any  one  of  the  number  that  shall  have  devoted 
their  wealth  to  the  realization  <it  die  same — and  the  light,  in 
which  alone  they  can  thrive,  is  confessedly  subject  to  paitial  and 
even  to  total  eclipses,  which  there  are  no  means  of  piecisely  fore- 
telhng — the  guardian  planets  to  whose  conjunction  tkeir  success 
is  fatally  linked,  will  at  nnceitaiu  periods,  toi  a  longei  or  shorter 
time,  act  in  malignant  oppositions — then,  Fatheis,  the  principals 
are  to  shitt  for  themselves,  and  leave  the  disposal  ol  the  calami- 
tous, and  therefore  too  probably  tuibulent,  multitude,  now  unem- 
ployed and  useless,  to  the  mercy  of  the  community,  and  the  soli- 
citude ot  the  State ,  or  else  to  famine,  violence,  and  the  ven- 
geance of  the  laws '" 

If^  on  the  maxmis  of  ancient  prudence,  on  the  one  hand  not 
enlightened,  on  the  other  not  dazzled  by  the  prmciples  of  trade, 
the  immediate  answer  would  have  been  — '  "We  should  deem  it 
danger  and  detriment  were  we  lo  permit  so  indefinite  and  im- 
provident increase  even  of  oui  slaves  and  Helots  m  the  case  of 
free  citizens,  our  countrymen,  who  are  to  sweai  to  the  same  laws, 
and  worship  at  the  sam    al  a  w       p     a  a  on  !     May  the 

gods  avert  the  omen !" —  h  I  sa  ■«  Id  have  been  their 
answer,  it  may  be  safely  n  1  1  d  ha  he  n  livance  at  the 
same  scheme,  much  mo  ha  1  dir  en  u  agement  of  it, 
must  be  attributed  to  tha  p  h  h  he  a  nts  did  not  recog- 
nize, namely,  the  spirit  of  comm 

But  I  have  shown  that  the  same  system  has  gradually  taken 
possession  of  our  agriculture.    "What  have  been  the  results  ?    For 
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him  who  IB  either  unahle  or  imwilUng  fo  deduce  the  whole  truth 
from  the  portion  of  it  revealed  in  the  following  extract  from 
Lord  "Wiiicheleea's  Report,  whatever  I  could  have  added  would 
have  heen  equally  in  vain.  His  Lordship  speaking  of  the  causes 
which  oppose  all  attempts  to  better  the  lahorers'  condition,  men- 
tions, as  one  great  cause,  the  disUke  which  the  farmers  in  general 
have  to  seeing  the  laborers  rent  any  land.  Perhaps  (he  contin- 
ues), "one  of  the  reasons  for  their  disliking  this  is,  that  the 
land,  if  not  occupied  by  the  laborers,  would  fall  to  their  own 
share ;  and  another  I  am  afraid  is,  that  they  rather  wish  to  have 
the  laborers  more  dependent  upon  them  ;  for  which  reasons  they 
are  always  deswous  of  hiring  the  house  and  land  occupied  by  a 
laborer,  under  pretence,  that  by  those  means  the  landlord  will  be 
secure  of  his  .rent,  and  that  they  will  keep  the  house  in  repair. 
This  the  agents  of  estates  are  too  apt  to  give  into,  as  they  find  it 
much  less  trouble  to  meet  six  than  sixty  tenants  at  a  rent-day, 
and  by  these  means  avoid  the  being  sometimes  obhged  to  hear 
the  wants  and  complaints  of  the  poor.  All  parties  therefore  join 
in  persuading  the  landlord,  who  it  is  natural  to  suppose  (unless 
he  has  time  and  inclination  to  investigate  the  matter  very  closely) 
will  agree  to  this  their  plan,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  comes 
recommended  to  him  :  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  the  laborers 
have  been  diaposseased  of  their  cow-pasturea  in  various  parts  of 
the  midland  counties.  The  moment  the  iarmer  obtains  his  wish, 
he  takes  every  particle  of  the  land  to  himself,  and  re-lets  the 
house  to  the  laborer,  who  by  these  means  is  rendered  miserable  ; 
the  poor  rate  increased ;  the  value  of  the  estate  to  the  land-owner 
diminished  ;  and  the  house  suffered  to  go  to  decay  ;  which  once 
fallen  the  tenant  will  never  rebuild,  but  the  landlord  must,  at  a 
considerable  expense.  Whoever  travels  through  the  midland 
counties,  and  will  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring,  will  generally  re- 
ceive for  answer,  that  formerly  there  were  a  great  many  cottagers 
who  kept  cows,  but  that  the  land  is  now  thrown  to  the  farmers  ; 
and  if  he  inquires  still  farther,  he  will  find  that  in  those  parishes 
the  poor  rates  have  increased  in  an  amazing  degree,  more  than 
according  to  the  average  rise  throughout  England."  In  confir- 
mation of  his  Lordship's  statement  I  find  in  the  Agricultural  Re- 
ports, that  the  county,  in  which  I  read  of  nothing  but  farms  of 
1000,  ISOO,  2000,  and  S500  acres,  is  liltewise  that  in  which  the 
poor  rates  are  most  numerous,  the  distresses  of  the  poor  most 
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grievous,  and  the  prevalence  of  re     1  t         y  p        pi     th    m    t 
alamiing.     But  if  we  consider  th       bj    t    n  th    1         t  sc  1 
and  nationally,  the  coasequencea  ai     tJ    t    1     m        mp    t 
rounds  in  the  social  ladder  are  brok  n       dthhp       hhlD 
all  other  things  distinguishes  the  1  ee  f        th     1         la 

tinguished.     The  peasantry  thcr  la  I  th 

children  add  as  early  as  possible  t  th  wi  t  1  d  j  tt  n  by 
letting  them  out  to  manufactories     wh  1    th    y      h    t  k  y 

opportunity  of  escaping  to  towns  and  A  d  fl  i 

tioned,  as  to  my  opinion,  respecting  tl 
bility  to  distresses  like  the  prese      th 
called  a  vicious  (that  is  excessive)  p  p  1 
that  follow  in  its  train — in  short    f 
from  the  simphcity  of  nature,  th  t 
Heaven  itself  of  the  power  of  bless    g 
out  absurdity,  a  superabundant  h         t 
an  evil,  and  the  recurrence  of  the      m 
should  not  hesitate  to  answer — '  ti 
number  of  men  who  are  to  be  fed  f         1 
on  which  they  do  not  labor." 

'What  then  is  the  remedy  ; — wli  th    pliy        n         Th 

reply  may  be  anticipated.  Anevlwh  hh  m  ng  d  Uy 
and  in  the  growth  of  which  allmnh.       m  1  pd 

can  not  be  removed  othervrise  than  g  d  ally  d  by  th  j  t 
efforts  of  all.  If  we  are  a  Christi  n  t  n  w  n  ist  1  a  t  t 
nationally  as  well  as  individuaDy  a    Uhn  t  W    ra    t 

move  half  truths,  the  most  dang  f        ra  (     tl         f  th 

poor  visionaries  called  Spencean  )  by  tl  h  1  tru  1  TI 
Government  is  employed  already  t       1  m    t      b  t  3        1 

expects  immediate  relief  from  these,  or  who  does  not  even  know 
that  if  they  do  any  thing  at  all,  they  must  for  the  time  tend  to 
aggravate  the  distress,  can  not  have  studied  the  operation  of  pub- 
lic expenditure. 

I  am  persuaded  that  more  good  would  be  done,  not  only  ulti- 
mate and  permanent,  but  immediate,  good,  by  the  abolitioa  of  the 
lotteries  aJicompanied  by  a  public  and  Parliamentary  declaration 
of  the  moral  and  religious  grounds  that  had  determined  the 
Legislatuie  to  this  act ;  of  their  humble  confidence  of  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  the  me^ure  ;  and  of  their  hopes  that  this  sacrifice 
to  prittciple,  as  being  more  exemplary  from  the  present  pressure 
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e  of  the  State,  would  be  the  more  effective  i»  restor- 
ing confidence  between  man.  and  man ; — I  am  deeply  convinced, 
that  more  sterling  and  visible  benefits  would  fee  derived  from  this 
one  solemn  proof  and  pledge  of  moral  fortitude  and  national  faith, 
than  from  retrenchments  to  a  tenfold  greater  amount.  Still 
more,  if  our  legislators  should  pledge  themselves  at  the  same 
time  that  they  would  hereaiter  take  counsel  for  the  gradual  re- 
moval or  counteiaction  of  all  simdai  encouragements  and  tempta- 
tions to  vice  and  folly,  that  had,  alas  '  been  tolerated  hitherto,  as 
the  easiest  way  of  supplying  the  exchequer.  And  truly,  the 
financial  motives  would  be  strong  indeed,  if  the  revenue  laws  in 
questionwerebut  half  as  pioductive  of  money  to  the  state  as  they 
are  of  guilt  and  ■wretchedness  to  the  people. 

Our  manufacturers  mu'it  oonsent  to  regulations  ;  our  gentry 
must  concern  themselves  in  the  education  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
struction of  tJieii  natuial  chents  and  dependents,  must  regard 
their  estates-  as  secuied  indeed  irom  all  human  interference  by 
every  principle  of  law,  and  policy,  but  yet  as  offices  of  trust,  with 
duties  to  be  performed,  m  the  sight  of  G-od  and  their  country. 
Let  us  become  a  bettei  people,  and  the  reform  of  all  the  public 
(real  or  supposed)  grievance",  which  we  use  as  pegs  whereon  to 
hang  our  own  eirors  and  defects,  will  follow  of  itself  In  short, 
let  every  man  measure  his  efforts  by  his  power  and  his  sphere  of 
action,  and  do  all  he  can  do  Let  Iiim  contribute  money  where 
he  can  not  act  personally  but  let  him  act  personally  and  in  de- 
tail wherever  it  is  piaeticabie  Let  us  palliate  where  we  can  not 
cure,  comfort  wheie  Me  can  not  relieve :  and  for  the  rest  rely 
upon  the  promise  of  the  King  of  Kings  by  the  mouth  of  his 
Prophet,  Slessed  are  ye  that  sou.  bende  all  waters. 
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PREFACE. 


It  is  nearly  fourteen,  years  since  I  was,  for  the  first  ti 
abled  to  become  a  frequent  and  attentive  visitor  in  ~  ~ 
domestic  society.  His  exhibition  of  intellectual  power  in  living 
diacouise  Etruek  me  at  once  as  unique  and  transcendent ;  and 
upon  my  return  home,  on  the  very  first  evening  which  1  spent 
■with  him  after  my  boyhood,  I  committed  to  writing,  as  well  as  I 
could,  the  principal  topics  of  his  conversation,  in  his  own  words. 
I  had  no  settled  design  at  that  time  of  continuing  tl  e  ok  but 
simply  made  the  note  in  something  like  a  spirit  of  ve^at  that 
such  a  strain  of  music  as  I  had  just  heard,  should  n  t  la  t  f 
ever.  What  I  did  once,  I  was  easily  induced  by  i  an  i  1 
ing  to  do  again  ;  and  when,  after  many  years  f  afi  t  ate 
communion  between  us,  the  painful  existence  of  my  d     la 

tive  on  earth  was  at  length  finished  in  peace,  my  occasional 
notes  of  what  he  had  said  in  my  presence  had  grown  to  a  mass, 
of  which  theec  volumes  contain  only  such  parts  as  seem  fit  for 
present  publication.  I  know,  Ijetter  than  any  one  can  tell  me, 
how  inadequately  these  specimens  represent  the  peculiar  splendor 
and  individnaHty  of  Mr,  Coleridge's  conversation.  How  should 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Who  conld  always  follow  to  the  turning-point 
his  long  arrow-flights  of  thought  ?  Who  could  fix  those  ejacu- 
lations of  light,  those  tones  of  a  prophet,  which  at  times  have 
made  me  bend  before  him  as  before  an  inspired  man  ?  Such 
acts  of  spirit  as  these  were  too  subtle  to  be  fettered  down  on 
paper  ;  they  live — if  they  can  live  anywhere — in  the  memories 
alone  of  those  who  witnessed  them.  Yet  I  would  fain  hope  that 
these  pages  "will  prove  that  all  is  not  lost ; — that  something  of 
the  wisdom,  the  learning,  and  the  eloquence,  of  a  great  man's 
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social  converse,  has  Tieen  snatched  from  forgetfuhiesa,  an.d  endowed 
witii  a  permanent  shape  for  general  use.  Aad  although,  in  the 
judgment  of  many  persons,  I  may  incur  a  serious  responsibility 
by  this  publication  ;  I  am,  upon  the  whole,  willing  to  abide  the 
result,  in  confidence  that  the  fame  of  the  loved  and  lamented 
speaker  ■will  lose  nothing  hereby,  and  that  the  cause  of  Truth  and 
of  Goodness  ■will  be  every  ■way  a  gainer.  This  sprig,  though 
slight  and  immature,  may  yet  become  its  place,  in  the  Poet's 
wreath  of  honor,  among  flowers  of  graver  hue. 

or  sho^wn  to  several  modem  instances  of  works  nomi- 
h     ame  description  as  the  present  were  alone  to  be  con- 

d     d  ight  seem  that  the  old  maxim,  that  nothing  ought 

b        d      the  dead  but  what  is  good,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
d        d  an  understanding  that  every  thing  is  good  that  has 

b  n  d  by  the  dead.  The  following  pages  do  not,  I  trust, 
tdnd  n  n  d  of  so  much  indulgence.  Their  contents  may  not, 
n  y  p    ticular  passage,  be  of  great  intrinsic  importance  ; 

b  an  hardly  be  without  some,  and,  I  hope,  a  worthy  in- 

ming  from  the  lips  of  one  at  least  of  the  most  extra- 

d  n  ry  m  n  of  the  age  ;  ■while  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
n  n  living  person's  name  is  introduced,  whether  for  praise 

except  on  literary  or  political  grounds  of  common 
notoriety.  Upon  the  justice  of  the  remarks  here  published,  it 
would  be  out  of  place  in  me  to  say  any  thing  ;  and  a  commentary 
of  that  kind  is  the  le^  needed,  as,  in  almost  every  instance,  the 
principles  upon  which  the  speaker  founded  his  observations  are 
expressly  stated,  and  may  be  satisfactorily  examined  by  them- 
selves. But,  for  the  purpose  of  general  elucidation,  it  seemed  not 
improper  to  add  a  few  notes,  and  to  make  some  quotations  from 
Mr.  Coleridge's  own  works  ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  was  in  addition 
actuated  by  an  earnest  -wish  to  call  the  attention  of  reflecting 
minds  in  general  to  the  views  of  political,  moral,  and  religions 
philosophy  contained  in  those  works,  which,  through  an  extensive 
but  now  decreasing  prejudice,  have  hitherto  been  deprived  of  that 
acceptance  with  the  public  which  their  great  preponderating 
merits  deserve,  and  will,  as  I  believe,  finally  obtain.  And  I  can 
truly  say,  that  if,  in  the  course  of  the  perusal  of  this  little  worli, 
any  one  of  its  readers  shall  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  deep 
and  pregnant  principles,  in  the  light  of  wliich  Mr.  Coleridge  was 
(iccustoraed  to  regard  God  and  the  World, — I  shall  look  upon  tlie 
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publication  as  fortunate,  and  consider  myaeli'  abundantly  rewarded 
for  whatever  trouble  it  has  cost  me. 

A  cursory  inspection  will  show  that  these  volumes  lay  no  claim 
to  be  ranked  with  Boswell's  in  point  of  dramatic  interest,  Cole- 
ridge differed  not  more  from  Johnson  in  every  characteristic  of 
intellect,  than  in  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  his  life,  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  time  in  whicli  I  was  intimately  conversant 
with  him.  He  was  naturally  very  fond  of  society,  and  continued 
to  be  so  to  the  last ;  but  the  almost  unceasing  ill  health  with 
which  he  was  afflicted,  after  fifty,  confined  him  for  many  months 
in  every  year  to  his  own  room,  and,  most  commonly,  to  his  bed. 
He  was  then  rarely  seen  except  by  single  visitors  ;  and  few  of 
them  would  feel  any  disposition  upon  such  occasions  to  intemipt 
him,  whatever  might  have  been  the  length  or  mood  of  his  dis- 
course. And  indeed,  although  I  have  been  present  in  mixed 
company  where  Mr.  Coleridge  has  been  questioned  and  opposed, 
and  the  scene  has  been  amusing  for  the  moment— I  own  that  it 
was  always  much  more  delightful  to  rae  to  let  the  river  wander 
at  its  own  sweet  will,  unruffled  by  aught  but  a  certain  breeze  of 
emotion  which  the  stream  itself  produced.  If  the  course  it  took 
was  not  the  shortest,  it  was  generaUy  the  most  beautiful ;  and 
what  you  saw  by  the  way  was  as  worthy  of  note  as  the  ultimate 
object  to  which  you  were  journeying  It  is  possible  indeed,  that 
Col     dg    1  d      t    n  f       p  ?s       th    p  gl  d         al  power 

ofJl  ytl         d     td        wdjiyflis     vn;andl 

hap  1  nhxhbtbll  ant  proofs 

of        fit  pndpttf  Iblp    tensions  in 

the    p    t     1     1  B  tl     1     1  d  Ik     fthe  prac- 

tice      h  m    If         th  d        lip  t  uld  move 

him  t        y       h  tnHw  ddt    my    bservation, 

mo  di  t  ng  isl  1  fi  m  h  g  t  n  f  1  tte  by  his  moral 
thirst  af     Ih    Truth— th     \    1 T    th—      1  a  mind,  than 

by  h  ly      t  11    f     1  q     lifi    t  T    1  the  every- 

day        1      f  tj  h    h  tl     ]  t      ry      d  fi    rarely— 

the      t  — ^b     k  th      gl  th      p  11    f  p  1  j  ; — where 

An  d  t  <mB  la  ti  ly  p  am  mt  i  1  ,  and  the 
mild  t  tt  mpt  tgn  1  thBblfit  I  to  control 
temp    ary      d     d     d     1  ph  n     by   1        ppl     t    n  of  eter- 

nal and  overrulmg  pr  c  j  les  s  un  n  ell  bl  to  lujiiy,  and  dis- 
agreeable to  more  ; —  o  1  ave    h  s  spe    e      i  converse — if  con- 
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— g      ft        no  pas- 

h        1 

t    J        r  your 

w    d  f 

th      gh  a  thou- 

t 

m        fi      t  point  in 

marshalling  all  h  t  ry  h  rm 
depths  of  your 
of  terror  to  th     m  g      t 
light  upon  the  m    d  th  t  j 
come  blind  i      1  y      t 

do,  without  BO  m  h 
of  reflection  o  tl 
in  the  way  of  j      1  — 

proof  and  illus     t         f     P 
sion,  mdulging  p         b 

BOttl,  leading  j  d 

hand  wmdmgs  j  t      tl        p 

which,  as  m  a  f  11    1     p     j      1     d      >      f  h     d  scourse 

should  couver  1    ht      I       11    1      1  nth,  your 

teachei  and  guide  ,  but  m  a  little  while  you  might  forget  that  he 
was  other  than  a  fellow-student  and  the  companion  of  your  way, 
— BO  playful  was  his  manner,  so  simple  his  language,  so  affec- 
tionate the  glance  of  his  pleasant  eye  I 

There  wore,  indeed,  some  whom  Coleridge  tired,  and  some 
whom  he  sent  asleep.  It  would  occasionally  so  happen,  when 
the  abstruse!  mood  was  strong  upon  him,  and  the  visitor  was 
narrow  and  imgenial.  I  have  seen  him  at  times  when  you  could 
not  incarnate  him, — when  he  shook  aside  your  petty  questions  or 
doubts,  and  bui'st  with  some  impatience  through  the  obstacles  of 
common  conversation.  Then,  escaped  from  the  flesh,  he  would 
soar  upwards  into  an  atmosphere  almost  too  rare  to  breathe,  but 
which  seemed  proper  to  him,  and  there  he  would  float  at  ease. 
Like  enough,  what  Coleridge  then  said,  his  subtlest  listener  would 
not  understand  as  a  man  understands  a  newspaper ;  but  upon 
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guch  a.  listener  there  would  steal  an  inflnence,  and  an  impression, 
and  a  sympathy  ;  there  would  be  a  gradual  attempering  of  his 
body  and  spirit,  till  his  total  heing  vibrated  with  one  pulse  alone, 
and  thought  became  merged  in  contemplation  ; — 

And  so,  bis  senses  gradually  wrapt 
In  a  half  sleep,  he'd  dream  of  better  worlds, 
And  dreaming  hear  thee  still,  0  singing  lark, 
That  BBQgest  like  an  angel  in  the  olouda  \ 

But  it  ■would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  general  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Coleridge's  conversation  was  abstruse  or  rhapsodical. 
The  contents  of  the  following  pages  may,  I  think,  ho  taken  as 
pretty  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  his  ordinary  manner  was 
plain  and  direct  enough  ;  and  even  when  as  sometimes  happened, 
he  seemed  to  ramble  from  the  road  an  I  1  ae  h  mself  n  a  wil- 
derness of  digressions,  the  truth  wa  h  ha  j  me  he 
was  working  out  his  foreknowi  In  1  u  1  a  almost 
miraculous  logic,  the  difficulty  of  whi  h  n  ed  p  ly  in  the 
very  iact  of  its  minuteness  and  un  r"  1  y  H  k  «o  large  a 
scope,  that,  if  he  was  interrupted  b  f  h  g  h  nd,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  been  talking  without  an  object ;  although,  perhai)s, 
a  few  steps  more  would  have  brought  you  to  a  point,  a  retrospect 
from  which  wouJd  show  you  the  pertinence  of  all  he  had  been 
saying.  I  have  heard  persons  complain  that  they  could  get  no 
answer  to  a  question  from  Coleridge.  The  truth  is,  he  answered, 
or  meant  to  answer,  so  fuUy,  that  the  querist  should  have  no  second 
question  to  ask.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  saw  the  question  was 
short  or  misdirected ;  and  knew  that  a  mere  yes  or  no  answer  could 
not  embrace  the  truth — that  is,  the  whole  truth — and  niight,  very 
probably,  by  impUcation,  convey  error.  Hence  that  exhaustive, 
cychcal  mode  of  discoursing  in  which  he  frequently  indulged  ; 
unfit,  indeed,  for  a  dinner-table,  and  too  long-breathed  for  the 
patience  of  a  chance  visitor, — but  which,  to  those  who  knew  for 
what  they  came,  was  the  object  of  their  profoundest  admiration, 
as  it  was  the  source  of  their  most  valuable  instruction.  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's affectionate  disciples  learned  their  lessons  of  philosophy 
and  criticism  from  his  own  mouth.  Ho  was  to  them  as  an  old 
master  of  the  Academy  or  Lyceum.  The  more  time  he  took,  the 
better  pleased  were  such  visitors ;  for  they  came  expressly  to  listen, 
and  had  ample  proof  how  truly  he  had  declared,  that  whatever 
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difficulties  he  might  feel,  with  pen  in  hand,  in  the  expression  of 
his  meaning,  he  never  found  the  smallest  hitch  or  impediment  in 
the  utterance  of  his  most  suhtlo  reasonings  by  word  of  mouth. 
How  many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  felt  his  abstrusest  thoughts  steal 
rhythmioally  on  my  soul,  when  chanted  forth  hy  him  I  Nay,  how 
often  have  I  fancied  I  heard  rise  op  in  answer  to  his  gentle  touch, 
an  interpreting  music  of  my  own,  as  from  the  passive  strings  of 
some  wind-smitten  lyre  I 

Mr.  Coleridge's  conversation  at  all  times  required  attention, 
because  what  he  said  was  so  individual  and  unexpected.  But 
when,  he  was  dealing  deeply  with  a  question,  the  demand  upon 
the  iuteDect  of  the  hearer  was  very  great ;  not  so  much  for  any 
hardness  of  language,  for  his  diction  was  always  simple  and  easy ; 
nor  for  the  abatcuseness  of  the  thoughts,  for  they  generally  ex- 
plained, or  appeared  to  etpla  n  tl  en  selves  ;  but  pre-eminently 
on  account  of  the  seem  ng  re  otene  s  of  his  associations,  and  the 
exceeding  subtlety  of  1  s  t  an  onal  links.  Upon  this  point  it 
is  very  happily,  though  accorl  g  to  my  observation,  too  gener- 
ally, remarked,  by  one  m1  oae  po  e  s  and  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing were  so  eminent  that  t!  e  obi  q  j  of  his  testimony  in  other 
respects  is  the  more  unpardonable  : — "  Coleridge,  to  many  people 
— and  often  I  have  heard  the  complaint — seemed  to  wander ; 
and  he  seemed  then  to  wander  Ihe  most,  when,  in  fact,  his  re- 
sistance to  the  wandering  instinct  was  greatest, — viz.,  when  the 
compass  and  huge  circuit  by  which  his  illustrations  moved,  trav- 
eUed  farthest  into  remote  regions,  before  they  began  to  revolve. 
Long  before  this  coming  round  commenced,  most  people  had  lost 
him,  and  naturally  enough  supposed  that  he  had  lost  himself. 
They  continued  to  admire  the  separate  beauty  of  the  thoughts, 
but  did  not  see  their  relations  to  the  dominant  theme.  *  *  *  * 
However,  I  can  assert,  upon  my  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
Coleridge's  mind,  that  logic  the  most  severe  was  as  inalienable 
from  his  modes  of  thinking,  as  grammar  from  his  language."* 
True  :  his  mind  was  a,  logic-vice  ;  let  him  fasten  it  on  the  tiniest 
flourish  of  an  error,  he  never  slacked  hia  hold  till  he  had  crushed 
body  and  tail  to  dust.  He  was  ahvays  ratiocinating  in  hia  own 
mind,  and  therefore  sometimes  seemed  incoherent  to  the  partial 
observer.  It  happened  to  him  as  to  Piadar,  who  in  modern  days 
has  been  called  a  rambling  rhapsodiat,  because  the  connections 
*■  Tait's  Mag,,  Sept.  1834,  p.  514. 
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of  his  parts,  though  never  arhitrary,  are  so  fiiic  that  the  vulgar 
reader  sees  them  not  at  all.  But  they  are  tht.ie  tie\  eitheless, 
and  may  ail  be  bo  distinctly  shown,  that  no  one  can  doubt  their 
existence  ;  and  a  little  study  ■will  also  prove  that  the  points  of 
contact  are  those  which  the  true  genius  of  Ijnc  verse  naturally 
evolved,  and  that  the  entire  Pindaric  ode,  instead  of  being  the 
loose  and  lawless  outburst  which  so  many  have  fancied,  is  with- 
out any  exception,  the  most  artificial  and  highly  wrought  comjio- 
sition  which  Time  has  spared  to  us  from  the  wipck  ol  the  Greek 
Muse.  So  I  can  well  remember  oooasiona,  ia  which,  alter  listen- 
ing to  Mr.  Coleridge  for  several  delightful  hours,  I  have  gone 
away  with  divers  splendid  masses  of  reasoning  in  my  head,  the 
separate  beauty  and  coherency  of  which  I  deeply  felt,  but  how 
they  had  produced,  or  how  they  bore  upon,  each  other,  I  could 
not  then  perceive.  In  such  oases  I  have  mused  sometimes  even 
for  days  afterward  upon  the  words,  till  at  length,  spontaneously 
as  it  seemed,  "  the  fire  would  kindle,"  and  the  association,  which 
had  escaped  my  utmost  efforts  of  comprehension  before,  flash 
itself  all  at  once  upon  my  mind  with  the  clearness  of  noonday 
light. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  a  style  of  conversation  so  con- 
tinuous and  diffused  as  that  which  I  have  just  attempted  to  de- 
scribe, presented  remarkable  difficulties  to  a  mere  reporter  by 
memory.  It  is  easy  to  preserve  the  pithy  remark,  the  brilliant 
retort,  or  the  pointed  anecdote  ;  these  stick  of  themselves,  and 
their  retention  requires  no  efibrtof  mind.  But  where  the  salient 
angles  are  comparatively  few,  and  the  object  of  attention  is  i  long 
drawn  subtle  discoursing,  you  can  never  recollect  except  by  joui 
self  thinking  the  argument  over  again.  In  so  doing  the  or  let 
and  the  characteristic  expressions  will  for  the  most  part  sponlfT 
neously  arise ;  and  it  is  scarcely  credible  with  «hat  degree  of 
accuracy  language  may  thus  be  preserved,  where  practice  his 
given  some  dexterity,  and  long  familiarity  -with  the  speaker  has 
enabled  or  almost  forced  you  to  catch  the  outlines  of  his  manner 
Yet  with  all  this,  so  peculiar  were  the  flow  and  breadth  of  Mr 
Coleridge's  conversation,  that  I  am  very  sensible  how  much  those 
who  can  best  judge  will  have  to  complain  of  ray  representation 
of  it.  The  following  specimens  will,  I  fear  seem  too  fragmen 
tary,  and  therefore  deficient  in  one  of  the  m  st  disti  g  iishing 
properties  of  that  which  they  are  designed  to  repie=ent    and  this 
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m  mb  h  p  rt     1     t  p        t        t  0  gilii       hoi      -wth 
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tones  oi  that  old  man  eloquent  ringing  in  their  ears,,  to  .ay 
how  far  I  have  Bueceeded  in  this  delicate  enterprise  of  stamping 
his  winged  words  with  perpetuity. 

In  reviewing  the  contents  of  the  following  pages,  I  can  clearly 
see  that  I  have  admitted  some  paasagea  which  will  he  pronounced 
illibetal  by  those  who,  in  the  present  day,  emphatically  call  them- 
selves liberal — the  liberal.  I  allude  of  course  to  Mr.  Coleridge's 
i-emarits  on  the  Eeform  Bill  and  the  Malthusian  economists.  The 
omission  of  such  passages  would  probably  have  rendered  this  pub- 
lication more  generally  agreeable,  and  my  disposition  does  not 
lead  me  to  give  gratuitous  offence  to  anv  one  But  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Coleridge  ontheae  Rubjeets  howevei  imperfectly  expressed 
by  mo,  were  deliberately  entertained  by  him  ind  to  have  omit- 
ted, in  so  miaeellaneous  a  collection  as  this  what  he  was  well 
known  to  have  said,  would  have  argued  in  me  %  disapprobation 
or  a  fear,  whicii  I  disclaim  A  tew  ■ttorl?  however  maybe 
pertinently  employed  here  in  e\plaimng  the  true  bearing  of 
Coleridge's  mind  on  the  pohtios  of  our  modem  day  He  was 
neither  a  Whig  nor  a  Torj  as  thee  de  ignations  are  u  ually  un- 
derstood ;  well  enough  knowing  thtt  for  the  most  part,  half- 
ttuths  only  are  involved  in  the  Parliimentaiy  tenets  of  one  party 
or  the  other.  In  the  common  struggles  of  a  session  therefore,  he 
took  little  interest;  and  is  to  meie  personal  sympathies,  the 
friend  of  Frere  and  of  Poole  the  respected  guest  oi  Canning  and 
,  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  could  have  nothmg  to  choose  B  t  ho  threw 
the  weight  of  his  opinion — and  it  ■was  con'udeiable — nto  the 
Tory  or  Conservative  scale,  foi  these  two  leasons  . — First,  gener- 
ally, because  he  had  a  deep  conviction  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  of  truth  is  now  seriously  menaced  by  a  democratical  spirit, 
growing  move  and  more  rabid  every  day,  and  giving  no  doubtful 
promise  oi'  the  tyranny  to  come  ;  and  secondly,  in  particular,  be- 
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cause  the  national  Church  was  to  him  the  ark  of  the  eovenant  of 
his  beloved  country,  ajid  he  saw  the  Whigs  ahout  to  coalesce  with 
those  whose  avowed  principles  lead  them  to  lay  the  hand  of  spolia- 
tion upon  it  Add  to  these  two  grounds,  some  relics  of  the  indig- 
nation which  the  efforts  of  the  Whigs  to  thwart  the  generous 
exertionb  of  England  iu  the  great  Spanish  war  had  formerly 
roused  withm  him  ;  and  all  the  cousfituents  of  any  active  feeling 
in  Mr  Coleridge's  mind  upon  matters  of  state  are,  I  believe, 
faiily  laid  before  the  reader.  The  Reform  question  in  itself  gave 
him  little  concern,  except  as  he  foresaw  the  present  attack  on  the 
Church  to  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  passing  of  tlie 
Bill ;  "  for  let  the  form  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  said  he,  "  be 
what  it  may,  it  will  be,  for  better  or  for  worse,  pretty  much  what 
the  country  at  large  is  ;  but  once  invade  that  truly  national  and 
essentially  popular  institution,  the  Church,  and  divert  its  funds 
to  the  rehef  or  aid  of  individual  charity  or  public  taxation — how 
specious  soever  that  pretext  may  be — aad  you  will  never  there- 
after recover  the  lost  means  of  perpetual  cultivation.  Give  hack 
to  the  Church  what  the  nation  originally  consecrated  to  its  use, 
and  it  ought  then  to  be  charged  with  the  education  of  the  people  ; 
but  half  of  the  original  revenue  has  been  already  taken  by  force 
from  her,  or  lost  to  her  through  desuetude,  legal  decision,  or  pub- 
lic opinion  ;  and  are  those  whose  very  houses  and  parks  are  part 
and  parcel  of  what  the  nation  designed  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  clergy,  to  be  heard,  when  they  argue  for  mating  the  Chiircli 
support,  out  of  her  diminished  revenues,  institutions,  the  intended 
means  for  maintaining  which  they  themselves  hold  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  legal  robbery  V  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Coleridge  did  in- 
deed feel  very  warmly,  and  was  accustomed  to  express  himself  ac- 
cordingly. It  weighed  wpon  his  mind  night  and  day  ;  andhespoke 
upon  it  with  an  emotion  which  I  never  saw  him  betray  upon  any 
topic  of  common  politics  however  decided  his  opinion  might  bo. 
In  this,    I       f       h    w     //       pjia     n  aim 

vidit dh  dh  flip  wllh    rtily 

admit  ohg  h  hp  lesdp  iveio 

untaint  d  bj       y       d  d  m  d  ibc 

purest    I  ftp  h         pi  i  tter- 

ness,  or  b       If         I 
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It  would  require  a  rare  pen  to  do  justice  to  the  constitution  of 
Coleridge's  mind.  It  was  too  deep,  subtle,  and  peculiar,  to  be 
fathomed  by  a  morning  visitor.     Few  persons  knew  much  of  it 

Bubjeot  of  three  several  reviews  before  publication.    One  of  tliem  i-equirea 

The  only  materials  for  the  W^esfwiinster  Reviewer  were  the  extracts 
in  tlje  Quarterly ;  and  his  single  object  being  to  abuse  and  degrade,  he 
takes  no  notice  of  any  even  of  these,  eseept  those  whioh  happen  to  be  at 
variance  with  his  principles  in  politics  or  political  economy.  To  have  re- 
flected on  the  memory  of  Coleridge  for  not  having  been  either  a  Bectlmmita 
or  ft  MalthuBian  economist,  migbt  perliaps  have  been  just  and  proper,  and 
the  censure  certMnly  would  have  been  borne  by  bis  Mends  in  patience. 
The  Westminster  Review  haa,  of  course,  just  as  good  a.  right  to  find  fault 
■with  those  who  differ  fcom  it  in  opinioQ  as  any  other  Keview.  But  neither 
Ihe  Westmuister  nor  any  Beview  has  a  right  to  say  that  which  is 
uotroe,  more  especially  when  the  misrepresentation  is  employed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  injury  and  detraction.  Among  a  great  deal  of  coarse 
language  unbeeomiog  the  character  of  the  Review  or  its  editor,  there  is  the 
following  passage; — "The  trampling  on  the  laboring  elaasea  is  the  religion 
that  is  at  the  bottom  of  bis  heart,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  (Coleridge) 
is  himself  supported  out  of  that  last  resource  of  the  enemies  of  the  people, 
the  Pension  List."  And  Mr.  Coleridge  is  afterward  called  a  "  Tory  pen- 
sioner," "ft  puffed  up  partisan,"  Ac. 

JIow  the  only  pension,  from  any  pubho  som'ce  or  charaetei-  whatever, 
recdveil  by  Mr.  Coleridge  throughout  his  whole  life  was  the  following; — 

In  1S21  or  1822,  George  tlie  Fourth  founded  the  Hoyal  Society  of  litera- 
ture, which  was  incorporated  by  charter  in  1825.  The  King  gave  a  thou- 
sand guineas  a  year  out  of  his  own  private  pocket  to  be  distributed  among 
ten  litei'ary  men,  to  be  called  Boyal  Assodates,  and  to  be  selected  at  the 
discretion  of  the  CounciL  It  is  true  that  this  was  done  under  a,  Tory  Gov- 
ernment; but  IbeUeve  the  Govei-oment  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  the 
Weafjninster  Review.  It  was  the  mere  act  of  George  the  Fourth's  own 
princely  temper.  The  geutleinea  chosen  to  receive  this  bounty  were  the 
foilowiu^ : — 

Samuel  Taylor  Colei'idge; 

Rev.  Edwai'd  Davies ; 

Rev.  John  Jamieson,  D.D. ; 

Eev.  Thomas  Robert  llaltbus ; 

Thomas  James  Mathias ; 

James  MiUiugen ; 

Sir  William  Ouseley ; 

■William  RoBOoe ; 

Rev.  Henry  John  Todd ; 

Sharon  Turner. 
I  have  beeu  told  that  a  majority  of  these  persons — all  the  world  knows  that 
three  or  four  at  least  of  them — were  Whigs  of  strong  water  ;  but  probably 
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in  any  ttitig  below  the  suiface  ;  scarcely  three  or  four  ever  got 
to  understand  it  in  all  its  marvellous  completeness.  Mere  per- 
sonal familiarity  with  this  extraordinary  man  did  not  put  you  in 
possession  of  him  ;  his  pursuits  and  aspirations,  though  in  their 
mighty  range  presenting  points  of  contact  and  sympathy  for  all, 
transcended  iu  their  ultimate  reach  the  estremest  limits  of  most 
men's  imaginations.  For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  at  least, 
Colendge  was  really  a  d  t  uly  a  ph  1  ph  f  1  a  qu  at 
He  had  his  esote  s     a   1  all  1      p  It    t    m    he 

"  Friend    to  the      Ch      1    and  btat  e  1  ttle  n         than 

feelers,  pioneeis  d  sc  pi  na  t  fo  tl  la.  nd  mple  tp 
tion  of  them  Of  th  art  t  mak  1  ok  h  kn  1  tl  a  d 
caied  less  ,  but  had  he  bee  as  n  u  h  ad  pt  n  t  a  a  a  de 
novelist,  he  never  could  have  succeeded  m  rendermg  popular  or 
even  tolerable,  at  first,  his  attempt  to  push  Locke  and  Paley  from 
their  common  throne  in  England.  A  little  more  working  in  the 
trenches  might  have  brought  him  closer  to  the  walls  with  less 
personal  damage  ;  but  it  is  better  for  Christian  philosophy  as  it 
is,  though  the  assailant  was  sacrificed  in  the  bold  and  artless 
attack,  Mr.  Coleridge's  prose  works  had  so  very  limited  a  sale, 
that  althoug-h  published  in  a  technical  sense,  they  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  ever  become  piiblici  Juris.  He  did  not  think 
them  such  himself,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  "  Aids  to 
Reflection,"  and  generally  made  a  particular  remark  if  he  met 
any  person    who  professed   or   showed  that  he  had  read  the 

no  one  ever  before  iniagiaed  tbat  their  political  opinions  liad  aaything  to  do 
with  their  beiog  uhaaen.  Eoj'al  AESociutes.  I  have  heard  and  believe  tbat  their 
only  qualifioftUonB  were  literature  and  nuBfortime ;  and  bo  the  King  -wiahed. 
This  annual  donation  of  £105  a  yeni'  was  received  by  Mr.  Coleridge  daring 
the  remainder  of  Georga  the  Fourth's  life.  In  the  fltat  year  of  tbe  present 
reign  the  payment  was  stopped  without  notjoe,  in  the  middle  of  a  current 
quarter  ;  aod  was  not  reaontinued  during  Coleridge's  life.  It  is  true  that 
this  resumption  of  the  royal  bounty  took  place  under  a  Wh^  Government ; 
but  I  believe  the  Whigs  can  not  justly  claim  any  raerit  with  the  West- 
minster Heview  for  hiving  advised  tliat  net ;  on  the  contrary,  to  the  liest 
of  my  knowledge,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Brougham,  and  some  other  members  of 
the  Whig  ministry,  disapproved  and  regretted  it.  But  the  money  ivaa 
private  money,  and  they  could  of  eourse  have  no  control  over  it. 

IE  the  Westminster  Reviewer  is  acquainted  with  any  other  public  pension, 
Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical,  received  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  he  lias  an  opportunity 
every  quarter  of  stating  it.  In  the  meantime,  I  mu5t  taKe  the  liberty  of 
charging  him  with  the  uttai-ance  of  a  caliimnioui  uutrutb. — E.  N.  C 
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"  Friend,"  or  any  of  his  other  books.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that 
had  he  lived  to  complete  his  great  wcrk  on  Ph  lo=ophy  lecon 
ciled  with  Christian  Rehffion  he  iioiH  without  scruple  ha\e 
used  in  that  work  any  part  oi  paits  of  hi=  preliminary  treatise 
as  their  intrinsic  fitne=s  lequired  Hence  in  everj  one  of  his 
prose  writings  there  are  repetitions  either  literal  or  &ubstantial 
of  passages  to  he  found  m  some  others  of  those  writings  and 
there  are  several  particular  positions  and  reasonings  which  he 
considered  of  vital  importance  reiterated  m  the  Fnend  the 
"  Literary  Life,"  the  "  Lay  Sermons  the  Aids  to  Reflection 
and  the  "  Church  and  State  He  ■was  always  deepening  and 
widening  the  foundation  and  cared  not  how  olten  he  used  the 
same  stone.  In  thinking  passionately  of  the  pniiciple  he  forgot 
the  authorship — and  sowed  beside  many  waters  if  peradventure 
some  chance  seedling  might  take  root  and  bear  iruit  to  the  glurj 
of  G-od  and  the  spiritualization  of  man 

His  mere  reading  was  immense  ,  and,  the  quality  and  diriction 
of  much  of  it  well  considered,  almost  unique  in  this  age  of  the 
world.  He  had  gone  through  most  of  the  Fathers,  and,  I  believe, 
all  the  Schoolmen  of  any  eminence  ;  while  his  familiarity  with 
ail  the  more  common  departments  of  literature  in  every  language 
is  notorious.  The  early  age  at  which  some  of  these  acquisitions 
were  made,  and  his  ardent  self- abandonment  in  the  strange  pur- 
suit, might,  according  to  a  common  notion,  have  seemed  adverse 
to  increase  and  maturity  of  power  in  after-life  ;  yet  it  was  not 
so  ;  he  lost,  indeed,  forever,  the  chance  of  being  a  popular  wri- 
ter ;  but  Lamb's  iiispired  chanty-boy  of  twelve  years  of  ago  con- 
tinued to  his  dying  day,  when  sisty-two,  the  eloquent  centre  of 
all  companies,  and  the  standard  of  intellectual  greatness  to  hun- 
dreds of  affectionate  disciples,  far  and  near.  Had  Coleridge  been 
master  of  his  genius,  and  not,  alas  !  mastered  by  it ; — had  he  less 
romantically  fought  a  single-handed  fight  against  the  whole  pre- 
judices of  his  age,  nor  ao  mercilessly  racked  his  fine  powers  on 
the  problem  of  a  universj,!  Chnatian  philosophy — he  might  have 
easily  won  all  that  a  reading  public  cm  give  to  a  favorite,  and 
have  left  a  name — not  greatei  oi  more  enduring  indeed — but — 
better  known,  and  more  prized,  than  now  it  ia,  among  the  wise, 
the  gentle,  and  the  good  throughout  all  ranks  of  society.  Never- 
theless, desultory  as  his  labois,  fragmentary  as  his  productions,  at 
present  may  seem  to  the  cursory  oLiservcr — my  undoubtiiig  belie!' 
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is,  that  in  the  end  it  will  be  found  that  Coleridge  did,  in  his  vo- 
cation, the  day's  work  of  a  giant.  He  has  been  melted  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  rising  literatures  of  England  and  America  ;  and 
the  priuciples  he  has  taught  are  the  master-light  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  being  of  men,  who,  if  they  shall  fail  to  save,  will  as- 
suredly illustrate  and  condemn,  the  age  in  which  they  live.  As 
it  is,  they  'bide  their  time. 

I  might  here  properly  end  what  will,  perhaps,  seem  more  than 
enough  of  preface  for  such  a  work  as  this ;  but  I  know  not  how 
1  could  reconcile  with  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  memory  of 
Coleridge  a  total  silence  on  the  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  him  by  a  distinguished  writer  in  one  of  the  monthly  pub- 
lications. I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  papers  which  have  appeared 
since  his  death  in  several  numbers  of  Tait's  Magazine.  To  Mr, 
Dequmcej  (foi  he  will  excuse  m^  dioppmg  his  other  name)  I  am 
unknown  but  man^  years  agollearnel  to  almire  his  genius, 
his  learning  hi»  pme  anl  happy  stjle — every  thing,  indeed, 
about  h  s  writing  e^ci-pt  the  subject  I  knew  besides,  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  m  manners  and  I  never  doubted 
his  delicacy  oi  his  uprightness  His  opportunities  of  seeing  Mr. 
Coletidge  were  at  a  part  cular  penod  considerable,  and  con- 
geniality of  powers  and  pursiita  woild  necessarily  make  those 
oppoitumties  especially  viluable  to  the  critical  reminiscent. 
Coleridge  was  also  hia  iriend,  and  moreover  the  earth  lay  freshly 
heaped  upon  the  grave  of  the  departed  I 

Now,  to  all  the  iucredible  meannesses  of  thought,  allusion,  or 
language,  perpetrated  in  these  papers,  especially  the  first,  in  re- 
spect of  any  other  person,  man  or  woman,  besides  Mr.  Coleridge 
himself — I  say  nothing.  Let  me  in  silent  wonder  pass  them  by 
on  the  other  side.  I  wish  nothing  but  well  to  the  writer.  But 
even  had  I  any  interest  in  his  punishment,  what  could  be  added 
to  that  which  a  returning  sense  of  honor  and  gentlemanly  feeling 
must  surely  at  some  time  or  other  inflict  on  such  a  spirit  as  his  1 

Nor,  even  with  regard  to  Coleridge,  is  this  the  time  or  place — 
if  it  were  ever  or  anywhere  worth  the  while — to  expose  the  wild 
mistakes  and  the  monstrous  caricature  prevailing  throughout  the 
lighter  parts  of  Mr,  Dequincey's  reminiscences.  That  with  such 
a  subject  before  him,  such  a  writer  should  descend  so  very  lovv 
as  he  has  done,  is  indeed  wonderful ;  but  I  suppose  the  eloquence 
iS  of  the  better  parts  of  these  papers  were  thought  to 
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require  some  garnisb,  and  with  the  taste  showa  in  its  selection  it 
would  be  idle  to  quarrel.  Two  points  only  call  for  remaik. 
The  first  is,  Mr.  Dequincey's  charge  of  plagiarism,  which  he 
worthily  introduces  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  Returning  late  (August,  1807)  from  this  interesting  survey, 
we  found  ourselves  without  company  at  dinner  ;  and  being  thus 
seated  tete-4-tete,  Mr.  Poole  propounded  the  following  question  to 
me,  which  I  mention,  because  it  furnished  me  with  the  first  hint 
of  a  singular  infirmity  besetting  Coleridge's  mind:  'Pray,  my 
young  fi-iend,  did  you  ever  form  any  opinion,  or  rather,  did  it  ever 
happen  to  you  to  meet  with  any  rational  opinion  or  conjecture  of 
others,  upon  that  most  irrational  dogma  of  Pythagoras  about 
beans  !  You  know  what  I  mean :  that  monstrous  doctrine  in 
which  he  asserts  that  a  man  might  as  well,  for  the  wickedness  of 
the  thing,  eat  his  own  grandmother  as  meddle  with  beans.' — 
'  Yes,'  I  replied  ;  '  the  line  is  in  the  Golden  VersM,     I  remember 

"P.  'True:  now  our  dear  excellent  friend  Coleridge,  than 
whom  God  never  made  a  creature  more  divinely  endowed,  yet, 
strange  it  is  to  say,  sometimes  steals  from  other  people,  just  as 
you  or  I  might  do  ;  I  beg  your  pardon, — just  as  a  poor  creature 
like  myself  might  do,  that  sometimes  have  not  wherewithal  to 
make  a  figure  from  my  own  exchequer  :  and  the  other  day  at  a 
dinner-party,  this  question  arising  about  Pythagoras  and  his  beans, 
Coleridge  gave  us  an  interpretation,  which,  from  his  manner,  I 
suspect  not  to  have  been  original.  Think,  therefore,  if  youhave 
anywhere  read  a  plausible  solution.' 

"  '  I  have  :  and  it  was  in  a  German  author.  This  German, 
understand,  is  a  poor  stick  of  a  man,  not  to  be  named  on  the  same 
day  with  Coleridge  :  so  that,  if  it  should  appear  that  Coleridge 
has  robbed  him,  be  assured  that  he  has  done  the  scamp  too  much 

"  P.  '  Weli :  what  says  the  German  V 

'"Why,  you  know  the  use  made  in  Greece  of  beans  in  voting 
and  balloting  ?  "Well :  the  German  says  that  Pythagoras  speaks 
symbolically ;  meaning  that  electioneering,  or,  mote  generally,  all 
interference  with  pohtical  intrigues,  is  fatal  to  a  philosopher's 
pursuits  and  their  appropriate  serenity.  Therefore,  says  he, 
followers  of  mine,  abstain  from  public  affairs  as  you  would  from 
parricide,' 
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"  P.  '  Well,  then  Coleridge  }tas  done  the  scamp  too  much 
honor  ;  fur,  by  Jove,  that  is  the  very  esplaaation  he  gave  us  1' 

"  Here  was  a  trait  of  Coleridge's  mind,  to  be  first  made  known 
to  me  by  his  best  friend,  and  first  pubhshed  to  the  world  by  me, 
the  foremost  of  his  admirers  I     But  both  of  us  had  sufficient 

As  Mr.  Dequincey  has  asserted  that  all  this  dialogue  took  place 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  I  waive  all  objections  to  its  apparent  im- 
pvobability.  And  I  know  nothing  about  this  "  poor  stick"  of  a 
German,  "whose  name,  by-the-by,  Mr.  Dec[uincey  does  not  men- 
tion ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  was  a  little  boy  at  Eton  in  the  fifth 
form,  some  six  or  seven  years  after  this  dialogue  is  said  to  have 
taken  place,  and  I  can  testify,  what  I  am  sure  I  could  bring  fifty 
of  my  contemporaries  at  a  week's  notice  to  corroborate,  that  this 
solution  of  the  Pythagorean  abstuience  from  beans  was  regularly 
taught  us  in  school,  as  a  matter  of  oouise,  whenever  occasion 
arose.  Whether  this  great  discovery  was  apecuUum  of  Eton,  I 
know  not ;  nor  can  I  precisely  say  that  Dr.  Keate,  and  the 
present  Provost  of  King's,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  other 
assistant  masters  (for  they  all  had  the  secret),  did  not  in  fact 
learn  it  from  tbis  German  ;  but  I  exceedingly  doubt  their  doing 
BO,  unless  Mr.  Dequincey  will  assure  me  that  there  was  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  German  book,  if  the  book  was  in  German, 
existing  at  that  time.  If  I  am  asked  whence  the  interpretation 
came,  I  must  confess  my  ignorance  ;  except  that  I  very  well  re- 
member that  in  Luoian's  "  Vttanim  auctio,"  a  favorite  school 
treatise  of  ours,  upon  the  bidder  demanding  of  Pythagoras,  who 
is  put  up  to  sale,  why  he  had  an  aversion  to  beans,  the  philoso- 
pher says  that  he  has  no  such  aversion  ;  but  that  beans  are  sa- 
cred things,  first,  for  a  physical  reason  there  mentioned ;  but 
principally,  because,  among  the  Athenians,  all  elections  for  offices 
in  the  government  took  place  by  means  of  them.  Of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  interpretation,  if  the  Golden  Verses  were  in  fact 
genuine,  which  they  are  not,  we  might,  indeed,  well  doubt ;  for 
there  are  numerous  authorities  which  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  tlie  practice  of  voting  by  beans  or  ballot  was  long  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  to  whom  in  all  probability  the 
cheirotonia  or  natural  mode  of  election  by  a  show  of  hands  was 
alone  known.  But  let  that  pass,  Mr.  Coleridge,  it  seems,  at  a 
diiuier- party  of  country  gentlemen  in  Somersetshire,  mentioned 
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this  solution  of  tlie  (liiBculty — a  solution  commonly  taught  at 
Eton  then,  and,  as  far  as  1  can  learn,  for  fifly  years  before,  and 
I  believe  also  at  ■Westminster,  "Winchester,  &c. — ^not  to  say  a 
word  of  Oxford  or  Carnbridge ; — and,  because  he  did  not  refer  to 
a  "  poor  stick"  of  a  German,  of  whom  and  his  hook  we  even  now 
know  nothing,  "  the  foremost  of  Coleridge's  admirers"  publishes 
the  tale  as  "the  first  hint  he  received  of  a  singular  infirmity  be- 
setting Coleridge's  mind  I"  Very  sharp,  learned,  and  charitable 
at  least ;  but  let  us  go  on. 

Mr.  Dequiiicey  says,  that  Coleridge  in  one  of  his  Odes  describes 
France  as — 

■■Her  footitepa  insupporlabljadvanciag  ;'' — (_slc,) 

and  his  charge  is  not  that  the  words  were  borrowed  without 
marks  of  quotation,  but — that  Coleridge  "  thought  fit  positively 
to  deny  that  he  was  indebted  to  Milton"  for  them.  Now,  withgut 
any  view  of  defending  Mr.  Coleridge  upon  such  grounds,  hut  sim- 
ply to  show  the  universal  carelessnees  with  which  Mr.  Dequincey 
has  made  all  these  insinuations,  I  must  observe  that  there  is  no 
such  line  in  Coleridge's  Ode  ;  the  word  ■'  footsteps"  is  neither  in 
Samson  Agonistes  nor  the  Ode  ;  the  line  in  the  first  being, — 

"  When  iasupportably  his  foot  advanced ;" 
and  in  the  second,  simply, 

"  Whevi,  iiisuppoi-tably  advancing," 

But  this  is  unimportant.  That  these  latter  words  were  in 
Milton  was  a  mere  iaet  about  which,  with  a  book-shelf  at  band, 
there  couJd  of  course  be  no  dispute ; — if,  therefore,  Mr.  Coleridge 
denied  that  he  was  indebted  to  Milton  for  them,  I  believe  (aa 
who  in  the  world,  but  this  "  foremost  of  admirers,"  would  not  be- 
lieve ?) — that  he  meant  to  deny  any  distinct  consciousness  of 
their  Jliltonic  origin,  at  the  moment  of  his  using  them  in  his 
Ode.  A  metaphysician  like  Mr.  Dequincey  can  explain  what 
every  common  person,  who  has  read  half  a  dozen  standard  books 
in  his  life,  knows, — that  thoiights,  words,  and  phrases,  not  our 
own,  rise  up  day  hy  day,  from  the  depths  of  the  passive  memory, 
and  suggest  themselves  as  it  were  to  the  hand,  without  any  effort 
of  recollection  on  our  part.  Such  thoughts  are  indeed  not  nat- 
ural born,  but  they  are  denizens  at  least  ;   and  Coleridge  could 
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have  meaiU  no  more.  And  so  it  seems  that  in  Shelvocko's  Voy- 
age, there  is  a  passage  showing  how  "  Hatley,  being  a  melan- 
choly man,  was  possessed  by  a  fancy  that  some  long  season  of 
foul  weather  was  due  to  an  albatross,  which  had  steadily  pur- 
sued the  ship ;  upon  which  he  shot  the  bird,  bwt  without  mending 
their  condition."  This  Mr.  DequJncey  considers  the  germ — a 
prolific  one  to  be  sure — of  the  Ancient  Mariner;  and  he  says 
that  upon  a  question  being  put  to  Mr.  Coleridge  by  him  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Coleridge  "  disowned  so  slight  an  obligation."  If  he 
did,  I  firmly  believe  he  had  no  recollection  of  it. 

What  Mr.  Dequimcey  says  about  the  Hymn  in  the  vale  of 
Chamouui  is  jast.  This  glorious  composition,  of  upwards  of  ninety 
lines,  is  truly  indebted  for  many  images  and  some  striking  ex- 
pressions to  Frederica  Brun's  little  poem.  The  obhgafion  is  so 
clear  that  a  reference  to  the  original  ought  certainly  to  have 
been  given,  as  Coleridge  gave  in  other  instances.  Yet,  as  to  any 
imgenerous  wish  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Coleridge  to  conceal  the  obli- 
gation, I  for  one  totally  disbelieve  it ;  the  words  and  images  that 
are  taken  are  taken  bodily  and  without  alteration,  and  not  the 
slightest  art  is  used — and  a  little  would  have  sufficed — to  disguise 
the  fact  of  any  community  between  the  two  poems.  The  Ger- 
man is  in  twenty  lines  ;  and  I  print  them  here  with  a  very  bald 
English  translation,  that  all  my  readers  may  compare  them  as  a 
curiosity  with  their  glorification  in  Coleridge  : — 

Alls  tiefetn  Sctiattcu  des  achn'cJgeDdGa  Tnaii^aliaiiis 
Erbliok"  ieh  bebend  dieh,  Sebeitei  der  Ewigkeit, 
Bleadender  &ipfel,  von  dsssen  H6be 
Ahndecd  mein  Geist  ins  Unendlioha  sehwebet ! 

Wei'  seukte  den  Ffeilar  tief  in  der  Erde  Sehooss, 
Der,  floit  Jnhrtausendeo,  feet  deioe  masse  aiiitat ! 
W«r  thurmfce  lioob  in  dea  Aethera  Wiilbung 
Maohtig  und  bfthn  deiii  uinatridiltea  Antlits  ! 

Wer  g093  Such  hocb  aua  dea  ewigen  Winters  Reioli, 
O  Zactenatrdme,  mit  Donuei'getos,  herab  1 
TJad  wer  gebietet  laut  mit  der  AUmaoht  Stimme ; 
"  Hier  aoHcn  ruhen  die  ataci-endeu  Wogen  V 

Wer  zeicbnet  dort  dem  llorgccaterne  die  Baho  I 
Wer  krHnzt  mit  Bliithen  dea  ewigen  Frostes  Saum ! 
Weill  lont  in  schreekliehcn  Hni'mouieen, 
Wildei-  Arvpiron,  dein  W.Kfpntilmniol  ? 
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Johovah  1  Jehovali !  kracbt's  im  bevsteDdeii  Eia  ; 
Lavineadonner  i-oUen'a  die  Kluft  hiuab  : 
JeliQvah  1  rcuaplit'H  in  deu  Lellen  Wipfelii, 
Flustert'e  an  i-eiseloden  Silberbiwhen. 

CHAMOUNI  AT  SUNRISE. 

To   KLOPSTOCt 

Out  of  the  deep  slinda  of  the  silent  fir-grove,  trembling  I  survey  tliee, 


LD-bead  of  eternity,  dazzling  (blinding)  summit,  frOm  w 
my  dimly  perceiving  spirit  floats  into  the  evei'laating  (or  lioi 
pendcd  in  the  everlasting). 

Wlo  sank  the  pillar  deep  into  the  lap  of  earth,  which,  for  oe 
props  (or  sustains)  thy  mass  (  Who  upreared  (IhUmile,  np-towered)  high 
in  the  vault  of  ether  mighty  and  bold  thy  besmmg  countenance  ?  (am- 
sirahlUs,  beamed  around.) 

Who  purdyuf  nl     hutft    nal  wint       raalm  0  jflg"ed 

Btreama  (Z  liTial  )  d  ivnwa  d  w  th  th  nd  n  ?  And  who  o  n 
manded  1  u  1   with  th  f  On  a  p  t  n         H         hall  the  st  ff  n  ng 

billowfl       1 3 

Who   na  k        f   a        th    p  th  f      th    n     n  ng    f  A^  h     v      ths 

with  bh  aoa  th  edg  (ki  t  k  d  )  f  t  nol  f  t  T  wl  om  w  1 1 
Arvairon,  doea  thj  waTe-oonimotion  {or  wava-dizzmess,  hiirly-bui  Ij ,  oi  tu- 
mult of  waves,  WogBitt&mmerj  sound  in  terrible  harmooies } 

Jehovah !  Jehovah  1  crashes  in  the  bursting  ice ;  avalanche  thunders  roll 
it  down  the  chasm  (eleft,  ravine),  Jehovah  I  rustlea  (or  murmursl  iu  the 
bright  tree-tops ;  it  whispers  m  the  purling  silver  brooks. 

Mr.  Dequincey  proceeds  thus: — "All  these  cases  amount  to 
nothing  at  all  as  eases  of  plagiarism,  and  for  that  reason  expose 
the  more  conspicuously  that  obliquity  of  feeling  -which  could  seek 
to  decline  the  very  slight  acknowledgments  required.  But  now  I 
come  to  a  case  of  real  and  palpable  plagiarism  ;  yet  that  too  of 
a  nature  to  be  quite  uiiaccouutable  in  a  eoeii  of  Coleridge's  at- 
tainments." 

I  will  leave  all  the  rest  to  the  pan  of  Julius  Hare. 
Ih        1  pT        nl  p"'        Itthhg       f 

p    ma    mad    tum    n  y         \gh    by  h     Op  ui 

-  ha    C        <!g         g  il 


fl 
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real  and  palpable  plagiarism  '  so  lest '  Eome  cursed  t 
eight  huudied  oi  %  thoufeand  jears  hence  ehould  make  the  difc 
onverj  he  determines  to  present  him  by  forestalling  him  and 
atatcE  it  in  full  as  in  admiiership  hound  The  dissertation  in 
the  JBiogiaphia  Ltteiaita  on  the  recipiocal  lelations  of  the 
esse  and  the  cogttai''  w  aisetted  to  he  a  trinslation  from  an  es-ay 
in  the  volume  of  Schellmg  a  FhtlosapM--  he  S'-kriJleu  True 
the  Opium-eater  is  indeed  mistaken  in  the  name  of  the  book ; 
but  that  is  of  little  moment,  except  as  an  additional  mark  of  au- 
dacious carelessness  in  impeaching  a  great  man's  honor.  The 
dissertation,  as  it  stands  in  the  Siographiajjileraria,  III,  pp.  336- 
350,  is  a  literal  translation  from  the  introduction  to  Schelling's 
system  of  Transcendental  Idealisrii ;  and  though  the  assertion 
that  there  is  no  attempt  in  a  single  instance  to  appropriate  the 
paper,  hy  developing  the  arguments,  or  by  diversifying  the  illus- 
trations, is  not  quite  foorne  out  by  the  fact,  Coleridge's  additions 
are  few  and  slight.  But  the  Opium-eater  further  says,  that 
'  Coleridge's  essay  is  prefaced  by  a  few  words,  in  which,  aware 
of  his  coincidence  with  Schelling,  he  declares  his  willingness  to 
acknowledge  himself  indebted  to  so  great  a  man,  iu  any  case 
where  the  truth  would  allow  him  to  do  so  ;  but  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  insisting  ou  the  impossibility  that  he  could  have  bor- 
rowed arguments  which  he  had  first  seen  some  years  after  he  had 
thought  out  the  whole  hypothesis  proprio  marte.'  That  Cole- 
ridge never  can  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  scandalous 
dishonesty  is  clear  even  on  the  face  of  the  charge  :  he  never  could 
have  applied  the  word  hypothesis  lu  that  which  has  nothing  hy- 
pothelica!  in  it.  The  Opium-eater  also  is  much  too  precise  in  his 
use  of  words  to  have  done  so,  if  he  had  known  or  considered  what 
he  was  talking  about.     But  he  did  not ;  and  owing  to  this  sloveu- 
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ly  raahnesiS  of  assertion  he  his  biought  forward  a  heavy  aecusa 
tun  which  IS  uttLtly  lalse  and  gro  inciless  the  distorted  otispring 
oi  a  benighted  memory  wndei  the  inpubus  of— -whit  shall  we 
Bi^  '— ««  ardent  admitaUmi  Not  a  single  word  does  Cole 
ridge  say  about  the  originihty  of  his  essa\  one  way  or  other 
It  13  not  prefaced  bi  any  remark  No  mention  la  made  of  Sthel 
In  g  within  a  hundred  pages  of  it,  turthei  than  a  quotation  Jrom 
him  in  page  329,  and  a  reference  to  him  in  page  332.  In  an 
earlier  part  of  the  work,  however,  where  Coleridge  is  giving  an 
account  of  his  philosophical  education,  there  does  occur  a  passage 
(pp.  262-266)  about  his  obligations  to  ScheUing,  and  his  coinci- 
dences with  him.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  passage  which  the 
Opinm-eater  had  in  his  head  ;  but  strangely  indeed  has  he  meta- 
morphosed it.  For  Coleridge's  vindication  it  is  necessary  to 
quote  it  somewhat  at  length  : — 

"  '  It  would  be  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  myself  were  I  to  warn 
my  readers,  that  an  identity  of  thought,  or  even  similarity  of 
phrase,  will  not  be  at  all  times  a  certain  proof  that  the  passage 
has  been  borrowed  from  Schelling,  or  that  the  conceptions  were 
originally  learned  from  him.  Many  of  the  most  striking  resem- 
blances, indeed,  all  the  main  and  fundamental  ideas,  were  born 
and  matured  in  my  mind  before  I  had  ever  seen  a  page  of  the 
German  philosopher.  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  suspected  of  a 
■wish  to  enter  into  a  rivalry  with  Schelling  for  the  honors  eo  un- 
equivocally his  light,  not  only  as  a  great  and  original  genius,  but 
as  the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  Nature,  and  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful improver  of  the  Dynamic  system.  To  Schelling  we  owe 
the  completion,  and  the  most  important  victories,  of  this  revolu- 
tion in  philosophy.  To  me  it  will  be  happiness  and  honor  enough, 
should  I  succeed  in  rendering  the  system  itself  intelligible  to  my 
countrymen,  and  in  the  application  of  it  to  the  most  awful  of 
subjects  for  the  most  important  of  purposes.  Whether  a  work 
is  the  offspring  of  a  man's  own  spirit,  and  the  product  of  origi- 
nal thinking,  will  be  discovered  by  those  who  ara  its  sole  legiti- 
mate judges,  by  better  tests  than  the  mere  reference  to  dates. 
For  readers  in  general,  let  whatever  shall  be  found  in  this  or 
any  future  work  of  mine,  that  resembles  or  coincides  with  ike 
doctrines  of  my  German  predecessor,  though  contemporary,  he 
wholly  attributed  to  him  ;  provided  that  the  absence  of  dimct 
refetenccs  to  his  fnio/^s,  vhieh  I  eimld  not  at  all  tinjcs  make 
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tvtfh  truth  ab  designating  citations  or  thoughtb  actually  de 
med  font  him  and  which  I  trust  uoidd  after  this  general 
ackrtouledgmenf  if  supcrjiuous  be  not  charged  on  me  as  an 
nugenmous  concealment  or  intentional plagiat  fm 

Yet  the  chiirge  ■which  he  thus  earnestly  deprecates  has  been 
brought  against  him  and  thit  too  by  a  person  entithna;  him 
telf  the  foremost  of  his  admiteri  Heivea  preserve  all  hone'.t 
men  from  such  forward  adm  reib  The  hnj  who  rendeie  \  •>  il 
admtiajt  not  to  be  admi  ed  mu=t  haie  1  al  something  tf  pro 
pheoj  in  him  when  he  jrouounoed  th  s  to  be  an  mdispenaable 
recipe  iorhappme^  Coleridge  we  sei,  was  =o  far  from  denjmg' 
or  shaffling  about  his  debts  to  &cliellmg  thit  he  makes  over 
every  passage  to  him  on  which  tl  e  stamp  of  his  mmd  could  be 
discos  ered  Of  a  truth  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  purloin  he 
never  would  have  stoleu  half  a  dozen  page?  from  the  head  and 
front  ol  that  ^erj  ■work  of  Schcll  i  g  =  which.  ■Has  the  likeliest  to 
fall  mto  his  reader  s  hands  ;  and  the  first  sentence  of  which  one 
could  not  read  without  detecting  the  plagiarism.  Would  any 
man  think  of  pilfering  a  column  from  the  porch  of  St.  Paul's  ? 
The  high  praise  which  Coleridge  bestows  on  Schelling  would 
naturally  excite  a  wish,  in  such  of  his  readers  as  felt  an  interest 
in  his  philosophy,  to  know  more  of  the  great  German.  The 
first  hooka  of  his  they  would  take  up  would  be  his  Natur-PhUo- 
sophie  and  his  Transcendental  Idealism;  these  are  the  works 
which  Coleridge  himself  mentions  ;  aiid  the  latter,  from  its  sub- 
ject, would  attract  them  the  most.  For  the  maturer  exposition 
of  Schelling's  philosophy,  in  the  Zdtsckrift  fUr  spektdative  Fht/- 
sik,  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  England,  having  never  been 
published  except  in  that  journal ;  and  being  still  no  more  than  a 
fragment.  Indeed,  Coleridge  himself  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  it ;  and  Germany  has,  for  thirty  years,  looked  in  vain  ex- 
pectation for  the  doctrine  of  the  greatest  of  her  philosophers. 

"  But,  even  with  the  fullest  conviction  that  Coleridge  can  not 
have  been  guilty  of  intentional  plagiarism,  the  reader  will  prob- 
ably deem  it  strange  that  he  Ehould  have  transferred  half  a  dozen 
pages  of  Schelling  into  his  volume  without  any  reference  to  their 
source.  And  strange  it  undoubtedly  is  I  The  only  way  I  see  of 
accounting  for  it,  is  from,  his  practice  of  keeping  note-books  or 
journals  of  his  thoughts,  filled  with  observations  and  brief  disser- 
tations on  such  matters  as  happened  to  strike  him,  with  a.  sprink- 
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ling  now  and  then  of  extracts  and  abstracts  from  the  books  ho 
was  reading.  If  the  name  of  the  author  from  whom  he  took  an 
extract  was  left  out,  he  might  easily,  years  after,  forget  whoso 
property  it  was  ;  especially  when  he  had  made  it  in  some  meas- 
ure his  own,  by  transferring  it  into  his  own  English.  That  this 
may  happen  I  know  from  my  own  experience,  having  myself 
heen  lately  puzzled  by  a  passage  which  I  had  translated  from 
Kant  some  years  ago,  and  which  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  search 
before  I  ascertained  that  it  was  not  my  own.  Tet  my  memory 
in  such  minutise  is  tolerably  accurate,  while  Coleridge's  was  no- 
toriously irretentive.  That  this  solution  is  the  true  one,  may,  I 
think,  be  collected  from  the  references  to  Schelling,  in  pages  329 
and  333  In  both  these  places  we  find  a  couple  of  pages  trans- 
lated, with  some  changes  and  additions  from  the  latter  part  of 
Schelhng's  Abliandlungen  zur  Erldutenmg  des  Ideedismvs  der 
Wtssenchqfislehre.  In  neither  place  are  we  told  that  we  are 
readmg  a  translation.  Tet  that  the  author  can  not  be  conscious 
of  any  intentional  plagiarism  is  clear,  from  his  mentioning  Schel- 
ling's  name,  and,  in  the  latter  place,  even  that  of  this  particular 
work.  Here,  again,  I  would  conjecture,  that  the  passages  must 
have  been  transcribed  from  some  old  note-book  ;  only  in  these  in- 
stances, Scheliing's  name  was  marked  down  at  the  end  of  the 
first  extract,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  ;  and  so  the 
end  of  the  first  extract  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  is  cited  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second. 

"There  is  a!so  another  passage  about  the  mystics,  in  pages 
250--254,  acknowledged  to  be  translated  from  a  recent  continen- 
tal writer,  which  comes  from  Scheliing's  pamphlet  against  Fichte. 
In  this  case,  Coleridge  knew  that  he  was  setting  forth  what  he 
had  borrowed  from  another :  for  he  had  not  long  been  acquainted 
with  this  work  of  Scheliing's,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  way 
of  speaking  of  it  in  p.  266,  and  from  his  saj-ing,  in  p.  264,  that 
Schelling  has  lately  avowed  his  affectionate  reverence  for  Beh- 
men.  Scheliing's  pamphlet  had  appeared  eleven  years  before  ; 
but,  perhaps,  it  did  not  find  its  way  to  England  till  the  peace ; 
and  Coleridge,  having  read  it  but  recently,  inferred  that  it  was  a 
recent  publication.  These  passages  form  wellnigh  the  sum  of 
Coleridge's  loans  from  Schelling ;  and,  with  regard  to  these,  on 
the  grounds  here  stated,  though  I  do  not  presume  to  rank  my- 
self among  the  foremost  of  his  admirers,  I   readily  acquit  him 
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of  all  suspicion  of  ungenerous  concealment  or  intentional  pla- 
giarism."* 

A  single  word  more.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Coleridge  was  "an 
unconscionable  plagiary,  like  Byron."-\  With  suhmiaaion,  nothing 
could  possibly  be  more  unlike.  The  charge  against  Lord  Byron, 
— not  his  own  affected  one.  but  the  real  one,  is  this, — that  hav- 
ing; borrowed  liberally  from  particular  passages,  and  being  deeply, 
although  indefinably,  indebted  to  the  spirit  of  the  writings  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge — yes,  and  of  Southey,  too — he  not 
only  made  no  acknowledgment — tliat  was  not  necessary — but 
upon  the  principle  of  the  od'isse  quern  Icsseris  he  took  every  op- 
portunity, and  broke  through  everj'  decency  of  literature,  and  even 
common  manners,  to  malign,  degrade,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
to  destroy  the  public  and  private  characters  of  those  great  men. 
He  did  this  in  works  published  by  himself  in  his  own  lifetime, 
and  what  is  more,  he  did  it  in  violation  of  his  knowledge  and 
convictions  to  the  contrary  ;   for  his  own  previous  written  and 

*  Bi'itist  Magazine,  January,  18SS. 

f  Ediubufgh  R«tiew,  cxxiii.  Of  ooui-se,  I  have  no  intention  of  anawer- 
iag  the  criticiGmB  oi>  correcting  all  tbe  uiietakee  of  tbe  Edinburgh  Reviewer  ; 
but  one  of  Lis  remarks  deserves  notice.  He  quotes  two  pasaages,  the  one 
be^Dning — "  Wegatively,  there  may  be  more  of  tbe  philosophy  of  Socrates 
in  the  MemoraMia  of  Xenophon,"  S:e,  {p.  S62),  and  the  other  beginning 
— "  Plato's  works  are  lo^eal  exerciaes  for  the  mind,"  &c  (p.  276),  and  aays 
they  ore  contradictory.  They  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  clearly 
expressed;  but  no  contradiction  was  intended,  nor  do  the  words  imply 
any.  Mr.  C.  meant  in  both,  that  Seoophou  had  pveaerved  most  of  the 
man  Socrates;  that  he  was  the  beat  Boawell;  and  that  Socratee,  A3  a  persona 
dialoga,  was  little  more  than  a  poetical  phantom  in  Plato's  hands.  On  the 
otber  haud,  he  aays  that  Plato  is  more  Soeratie,  tbat  is,  more  of  a  philoso- 
pher in  the  Soeratie  mode  of  reaaoQiog  (Cicero  ealla  the  Platouio  writings 
geoerally,  Sosratici  Ubri) ;  and  Mr.  C.  also  says,  that  in  the  metaphysical 
disquisitions  Plato  is  Pythagorean,  meaning,  tbat  he  worked  on  the  sup- 
posed ideal  of  transcendental  principles  of  the  extraordinary  founder  of  the 
Italian  scbooL 

And  I  can  not  forbear  esprcasiog  my  aurprise  that  the  Edinburgh  Ite- 
viewer — bo  Imperfectly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Coleridge's  writings  as  he  evi- 
dently ia — should  have  permitted  himself  the  use  of  suob  language  as  that 
"Coleridge  was  an  imconacionaWe  plagiary,"  and  that  "he  pillaged  from 
himself  and  others ;" — charges,  which  a  little  more  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
or  a  little  l^ss  reliance  on  the  already  exposed  mierepresentationsof  a  mag- 
Dzine,  would  surely  hare  prevented  him  from  flinging  out  so  hastily  against 
the  memory  of  a  grfat  man.— i'rf. 
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spoken  admiration  of  the,  genius  of  those  whom  he  so  traduced 
and  affected,  to  conternn,  was,  and  still  is,  on  record  ;  so  that  well 
might  one  of  his  invulnerable  antagonists  say  : — "  Lord  Byron 
must  have  known  that  I  had  the  Jiocci  of  his  eulogium  to  bal- 
ance the  nauci  of  his  scorn,  and  that  the  one  would  have  nikili- 
pilified  the  other,  even  if  I  had  not  well  understood  the  worth- 
lessness  of  both."* 

Now,  lot  the  taking  on  the  part  of  Coleridge  be  allowed, — 
need  I,  after  the  preceding  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Hare,  expressly 
draw  the  contrast  as  to  the  manner  ?  Verily,  of  Lord  Byron, 
morally  and  intellectually  considered,  it  may  he  said  : — 


It  was  in  my  heart  to  have  adverted  to  one  other  point  of  a 
different  and  graver  character,  in  respect  of  which  the  unfeeUng 
pettdance  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  Mr.  Deqiiineey  have  con- 
tributed to  make  what  he  says  upon  it  a  cruel  calumay  on  Cole- 
ridge. But  I  retrain.  This  is  not  the  place,  A  time  will  come 
when  Coleridge's  Life  may  be  written  without  wounding  the  feel- 
ings or  gratifying  the  malice  of  any  one  ; — and  then,  among  other 
misrepresentations,  that  as  to  the  origin  of  his  recourse  to  opium 
will  be  made  manifest  \  and  the  tale  of  his  long  and  passionate 
struggles  with,  and  final  victory  over,  the  habit,  will  form  one  of 
the  brightest  as  well  as  moat  interesting  traits  of  the  moral  and 
religious  being  of  this  humble,  this  exalted  Christian. 

— But  how  could  this  writer  trust  to  the  discretion  of  Cole- 
ridge's friends  and  relatives?  What,  if  a  justly  provoked  anger 
had  hurst  the  bounds  of  compassion  !  Does  not  Mr.  Dequincey 
well  know  that  vrith  regard  to  this  as  well  as  every  other  article 
in  his  vile  heap  of  personalities,  the  little  finger  of  recrimination 
would  bruise  his  head  in  the  dust  ? — 

Coleridge — blessings  on  his  gentle  memorj- ! — Coleridge  was  a 
fra  1  mortal  He  had  indeed  his  peculiar  weaknesses  as  well  as 
h  s  u  q  e  powers  ;  sensibilities  that  an  averted  look  would  rack, 
a  heart  \th  ch  would  have  beaten  calmly  in  the  tremblings  of  an 
eart!  quake  He  shrank  from  mere  uneasiness  like  a  child,  and 
bore  the  piojaratory  agonies  of  his  death-attack  like  a  martyr. 

•  Southej  3  E  saj3,  iloral  and  Politit^.     Vol.  ii,,  Letter  eoaoeraing  Lord 
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Sinned  Eigaimt  a  thousand  times  more  than  sinning,  be  himself 
BufFered  an  almost  life-long  punishment  for  his  enors,  while  the 
world  at  large  has  the  unwitheriiig  fruits  of  his  labors,  his  genius, 
and  his  Bacrifice.  Necesse  est  tanqnam  iinmaturo/m  mortem 
ejus  defleain. ;  si  tamen  fas  est  aut  fiere,  aut  ommno  mortem 
vocare,  qua  tanti  viri  mortaliias  magis  finiia  guani  vita  est. 
Yivit  enim,  vivetque  seTn-per,  atque  etiam  latins  in  memoria, 
hominum  et  sermone  versaidtm;  postquam  ab  oculis  recessit. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  the  youngest  child  of  the  Eev- 
erend  John  Coleridge,  Vicar  of  the  parish  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  and  master  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  Free 
Grammar  Seliool  in  that  town.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Ann  Bowdon.  He  was  horn  at  Ottery  on  the  2l8t  of  October, 
1773,  '■  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,"  as  his  father  the 
Vicar  has,  with  rather  a  curious  particularity,  entered  it  on  the 

He  died  on  the  25tli  of  July,  1834,  in  Mr.  Gillman's  house,  in 
the  Grove,  Highgate,  and  is  buried  in  the  old  churchyard,  by  the 
roadside. 

AI  AE  TEAl  ZS20TSIN  AHAONES . 

H.    N.    C, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  lUh  Maj,  1SS6. 
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Othello  must  not  be  conceived  as  a  negro,  but  a  high  and 
chivalrous  Moorish  chief.  Shakspeare  learned  the  spirit  of  the 
character  from  the  Spanish  poetry,  which  was  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land in  his  time.*  Jealousy  does  not  strike  ma  as  the  point  in 
his  passion ;  I  take  it  to  be  rather  an  agony  that  the  creature 
■whom  he  had  believed  angelic,  with  whom  he  had  garnered  up* 
his  heart,  and  whom  he  could  not  help  still  loving,  should  be 
proved  impure  and  worthless.  It  was  the  struggle  not  to  love 
her.  It  was  a  moral  indignation  ajid  regret  that  virtue  should 
so  fall : — "  But  yet  the  pit^  of  it,  lago  I — 0  lago  !  the  pity  of  it, 
lago  I"  In  addition  to  this,  his  honor  was  concerned :  lago  would 
not  have  succeeded  but  by  hinting  that  his  honor  was  compro- 
mised. There  is  no  ferocity  in  Othello ;  his  mind  is  majestic  and 
composed.  He  deliberately  determines  to  die ;  and  speaks  Ms 
last  speech  with  a  view  of  showing  his  attachment  to  the  Vene- 
tian state,  though  it  had  superseded  him. 

Schiller  has  the  material  Sublime  ■,\  to  produce  an  effect,  he 
sets  yott  a  whole  town  on  fire,  and  throws  infants  with  their 

*  Caballgi'OB  GraoadiuoB, 

AviQijue  Mocoa,  hijos  d'algo. — Ed. 

I  Thia  expression — "material  sublime,"  like  a  hundred  othera  which 
have  slipped  into  general  use,  ciune  ori^nally  fvora  Mr,  Coleridge,  and  waa 
bj  him,  ia  the  first  instanoa.  applied  to  Sehiller's  Robbers, — See  act  ir. 

BO.  B.— W, 
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mothers  into  the  flames,  or  locks  up  a  father  in  an  old  tower. 
But  Shakspeare  drops  a  handkerchief,  and  the  same  or  greater 
efieets  foUow. 

Lear  is  the  most  tremendous  effort  of  Shakspeare  as  a  poet ; 
Hamlet  as  a  philosopher  or  mediater  ;  and  Othello  is  the  union 
of  the  two.  There  is  something  gigantic  and  unformed  in  the 
former  two  ;  but  in  the  latter,  every  thing  assumes  its  due  place 
and  proportion,  and  the  whole  mature  powers  of  his  mind  are 
displayed  in  admirable  equilibrium. 

I  think  Old  Mortality  and  Guy  Mannering  t.lie  best  of  the 
Scotch  novels. 

It  seems,  to  my  ear,  that  there  is  a  sad  want  of  harmony  in 
Lord  Byron's  verses.  Is  it  not  unnatural  to  be  always  connecting 
very  great  intellectual  power  with  utter  depravity  ?  Does  such  a 
combination  often  really  exist  in  rerum  naturd? 

I  always  had  a  great  liking — I  may  say,  a  sort  of  nondescript 
reverence — for  John  Kemble.  "What  a  quaint  creature  he  was  ! 
I  remember  a  party,  in  which  he  was  discoursing  in  his  measured 
manner  after  dinner,  when  the  servant  announced  his  carriage. 
He  nodded,  and  went  on.  The  announcement  took  place  twice 
afterward  ;  Kemble  each  time  nodding  his  head  a  Utile  more 
impatiently,  but  still  going  on.  At  last,  and  for  the  fourth  time, 
the  servant  entered,  and  said, — "  Mrs.  Kemble  says,  sir,  she  has 
the  rheumatjse,  and  can  not  stay."  "Add  isin.'"  dropped  John, 
in  a  parenthesis,  and  proceeded  quietly  in  his  harangue, 

Kemble  would  correct  any  body,  at  any  time,  and  in  any  place. 
Dear  Charles  Mathews — a  true  genius  in  his  line,  in  my  judg- 
ment— told  me  he  was  once  performing  privately  before  the  King. 
The  King  was  much  pleased  with  the  imitation  of  Kemble,  and 
said, — "  I  liked  Kemble  very  much.  He  was  one  of  my  earliest 
friends.  I  remember  once  be  was  talking,  and  found  himself  out 
of  snufi".  I  offered  him  my  box.  He  dechned  taking  any — 'he, 
a  poor  actor,  could  not  put  his  fingers  into  a  royal  box.'  I  said, 
'  Take  some,  pray ;  you  will  oble^ge  me.'      Upon  which   Kemble 
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replied, — '  It  would   become   your   royal    mouth   better  to  say, 
oblige  me  ;'  and.  took  a  pineli," 

It  is  not  easy  to  put  me  out  of  countenance,  or  interrupt  the 
feeling  of  the  time,  by  mere  external  noise  or  circumstance  ;  yet 
once  I  was  thoroughly  done  up,  as  you  would  say.  I  was  recit- 
ing, at  a  particular  house,  the  "Remorse;"  and  was  in  the  midst 
of  Alhadra's  description*  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  when  a 

"  AtHADBA.  This  night  your  chieftain  arm'd  himaelf, 
Aad  hurried  from  me.    But  I  followed  him 
At  (tietani;?,  till  I  saw  him  eotet'  there  I 

Naomi.  The  OBTern  i 

Alh.idba.  Yes,  the  mouth  of  yonder  ottvern. 
After  a.  while  I  saw  the  sou  of  Valdei 
Rush  by  with  flariag  torch ;  he  likewise  entered. 
There  was  another  and  a  longer  piiuse ; 
And  once,  methought,  I  heard  the  clash  of  swords  ! 
And  Boon  the  son  of  Valdei  reappeared ; 
He  flung  his  torch  towards  the  moon  in  sport. 
And  seem'd  as  he  were  mirthful  I    I  stood  listenbg, 
Impatient  for  the  footsteps  of  my  liuBbaod. 

Naohi.  Thou  aalledst  him  i 

Alhaeea.  I  crept  into  the  cavern — 
'Twaa  dark  and  very  silent.    What  eaidst  thou  ! 
No  !  no  1  I  did  not  dare  call  Isidore, 
Lest  IshouW  hear  no  answer  I    A  brief  while, 
Belike,  I  lost  all  thought  and  memory 
Of  that  for  which  I  eame !    After  that  pause, 

0  Heaven  I  I  heard  a  groan,  and  foilow'd  it : 
And  yet  another  groan,  which  guided  me 
Int^i  a  strange  recess — and  there  was  hght, 

A  hideous  light !  his  torch  lay  ou  the  ground ; 
Its  flame  burnt  dimly  o'er  a  chasm's  brink : 

1  spake ;  and  whilst  I  spake,  a  feeble  groan 

Came  from  that  chasm  I  it  was  his  lust — his  de9.th-gro(m  I 

Naomi.  Comfort  her,  Allah  I 

Alkadba.  I  stood  in  nuimaginahle  trance 
And  agony  that  can  not  be  remember'd, 
I^tening  with  horrid  hope  to  hear  a  groan  t 
But  I  had  heard  bis  last ; — my  husband's  death-groan ! 

Naomi.  Haste  1  let  us  onward ! 

Alkadba.  I  look'd  far  down  the  pit — 
My  sight  WHS  bounded  by  a  jutting  frogmeut ; 
And  it  was  stain'd  with  blood.     Then  first  I  shrlefd ; 
My  eyeballs  burnt,  my  hr.iin  gi'cw  liot  as  fire. 
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scrubby  hoy,  with,  a  shining  face  set  in  dirt,  burst  open  the  doc 
and  cried  out, — "Please,  ma'am,  master  says.  Will  you  ha',  c 
will  you  MoZ  ha',  the  pin-round  ?" 


pRuiLEGE  IS  a  substitution  fti  Law,  where,  from  the  nature 
of  the  circumstance^  a  law  cau  not  act  without  clashing  with 
gteatei  and  inoit,  ceneral  prmeipk'i  The  House  of  Commons 
must  of  course  ha\e  the  power  of  tailing'  cognizance  of  oiTences 
against  its  OT\n  rights  Sir  Francii  Burdett  might  have  been 
properly  sent  to  the  Tow  er  foi  the  speech  he  made  in  the  House  ;* 
but  when  afterward  he  published  it  m  Cobbett,  and  they  look 
cognizance  of  it  as  a  breach  of  pniilege,  they  violated  the  plain 
distinction  between  pnvilege  and  law.  As  a  speech  in  the 
House,  the  House  could  alone  animadvert  upon  it,  consistently 
with  the  effective  preservation  of  its  most  necessary  pierogalive 
of  freedom  of  debate;  but  whi-n  that  ppeech  became  a  book,  then 

Aud  all  the  hanging  dmps  of  the  wet  roof 
Tum'd  into  blood — I  saw  them  turn  to  Wood  I 
And  I  ■was  leapiug  wildly  down  the  chasm, 
When  on  the  furtlier  brink  I  aaw  hia  sword, 
And  it  said.  Vengeance  ! — Curses  on  my  tongue! 
Hie  mooa  hath  mov'd  in  beaven,  and  I  am  here, 
And  he  bath  not  had  vengeanee ! — Isidore  I 
Spirit  of  Isidore  1  thj  murderer  lives ! 
Away,  awnyl" — Act  iv.  ee.  3. 

«  March  13,  ISIO.  Sir  Fraacia  Eurd(;tt  made  a  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  discharge  of  Gale  Jones,  who  had  been  eommitted  tfl  New- 
gate by  a  resolution  of  tlie  House  on  the  21at  of  February  preceding.  Sii- 
Francis  aft^i-ward  published  in  Cobbett'a  Political  Register,  of  the  24th  of 
the  same  mooth  of  March,  a  "  Lettei'  to  his  Constituents,  denying  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  imprison  the  people  of  Eagltind,"  and  he 
accompanied  the  letter  with  an  argument  in  support  of  his  ptHitioii.  On 
the  37th  of  March  ft  complaint  of  breach  of  privilege,  founded  on  this  pub- 
lication, was  made  in  the  House  by  Mi',  (now  Sir  Thomas)  Lethbridge,  and 
after  several  long  debates,  a  motion  that  Sit-  Francis  Burdett  should  be 
conunitteil  to  the  Tower,  was  made  on  the  5th  of  April,  1810,  by  Sir 
Robert  Salisbury,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  38. — Ed. 
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the  law  was  to  look  to  it ;  and  there  being  a  law  of  libel,  com- 
mensurate with  every  possible  object  of  attack  in  the  state,  privi- 
lege, which  acts,  or  ought  to  act,  onJy  as  a  substitute  for  other 
law  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  I  have  hpard  that  one 
distmguished  mdividual  said —  That  he  for  onp  would  not 
sbnnk  fiom  affirming  that  il  ihe  House  of  Lominone  cho^e  to 
bu}}i  one  of  tbeii  onn  membera  m  Palate  laid  it  had  in  inhe 
lent  power  and  right  by  the  constilutioii  to  do  so  Thi-  was 
said  if  at  all  by  i  moderate  minded  man  and  may  show  to 
■what  atrocious  tjranny  some  persons  maj  adunce  m  theorj 
under  shadow  of  this  word  pii^ilegi. 

There  are  two  principles  in  eien  European,  and  Christian 
state  Permanencj  ind  Piogressitn  *  In  the  civil  iftiis  of  the 
seventeenth  C(,nturj  m  England  whuh  are  as  new  and  fre^h 
now  as  they  weie  i  hundrtd  and  siMy  jears  ago  and  will  be  so 
forever  to  us,  these  two  principles  came  to  a  struggle.  It  was 
natural  that  the  great  and  the  good  of  the  nation  should  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  either  side.  In  the  Mohammedan  states,  there 
is  no  principle  of  permanence  ;  and,  therefore,  they  sink  directly. 
They  existed,  and  could  only  exist,  in  their  efforts  at  progression  ; 
when  they  ceased  to  conquer,  they  fell  in  pieces.  Turkey  would 
long  since  have  fallen,  had  it  not  been  supported  by  the  rival 
and  conflicting  interests  of  Christian  Europe.     The  Turks  have 

**  See  tbis  poaition  stated  and  illustrated  in  detail  in  Mr.  Coleridge's 
worfr,  '  On  the  ConstitutioQ  of  the  Church  Bud  State,  according  to  the  Ides 
of  each,"  page  S8.  Wei!  ttoquainted  as  I  am  with  the  fact  of  the  oom- 
ptiratively  small  aeoeptation  which  Mr.  Coleridge's  prose  works  have  ev«r 
found  in  the  literary  ■world,  and  with  the  reasons,  and,  what  is  more,  with 
the  oauaes  of  it,  I  still  wonder  that  tia  partioular  ireatise  has  not  been 
more  noticed ;  first,  because  it  is  a  little  book ;  secondly,  because  it  is,  or  ut 
leitst  nioeteen  twentieths  of  it  ore,  written  iu  a  popular  style ;  and  thirdly, 
because  it  is  the  only  work  that  I  know  or  bare  eyer  heard  mentioned,  that 
even  attempts  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  which  an  ingenious  enemy  of 
the  Church  of  England  may  easily  involve  most  of  its  modern  defenders  in 
Parliament,  or  through  the  press,  upon  theii"  own  principles  and  admiesioos. 
Mr.  Coleridge  himself  prized  this  little  work  highly,  although  he  admitted 
its  incompleteness  as  a  composition; — "But  I  don't  care  a  rush  about  it," 
he  said  to  me,  "as  an  author.  The  savmg  distinctions  are  plidnly  stated 
in  it,  and  1  am  sure  nothing  is  wanted  to  make  them  tell,  but  that  some  kind 
friend  shoohl  steal  them  from  their  obscure  hiding-place,  and  just  tumbia 
them  down  before  the  public  as  Ms  own"— Ed. 
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from  our  own  coiiseiousness.     Therefore,  methmks,  it  must  Le  the 
po^esaion.  of  a  soul  within  us,  that  makes  the  difference. 

Eead  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  without  prejudice,  and  you 
will  be  convinced  at  once.  After  the  narrative  of  the  creation 
of  the  earth  and  brute  animals,  Mosms  eeems  1o  pause,  and  says  : 
— "  And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  alter  our 
Ukeness."  And  in  the  next  chapter,  he  repeats  the  narrative : — 
"  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;"  and  then  he  adds 
these  words, — "  and  man  beMme  a  luing  oul  "  Materialism 
will  never  explain  Ihoae  last  woids 

Define  a  vuls^ai  ^host  w  ith  relei-'nce  to  all  that  is  tailed  ghost- 
like. It  is  viBibilitj  without  tingibihty  whith  it.  al  o  the  defi- 
nition of  a  shadow  Therefore  a  vulgar  ghost  and  a  shadow 
would  be  the  "same  because  two  different  thmgs  can  not  properly 
have  the  same  definition  A  t  liible  substance  without  suscepti- 
bility of  impact  I  maintam  to  be  an  absurdity  Unless  there  be 
an  external  substance  the  bodily  eje  ca?t  not  sev  it  therefore, 
in  all  such  case  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  seen  is  in  fact, 
not  seen,  but  is  ^n  mage  of  the  biain  External  ob]e  ts  natu- 
rally produce  sensation  but  here  in  truth  =en=attoii  produces, 
as  it  were,  the  external  object 

In  certain  stites  of  the  nerves  howevei  1  do  believe  that  the 
eye,  although  not  consciously  so  diiected  may  by  a  "ilight  con- 
vulsion, see  a  portion  of  the  body,  as  if  opposite  to  it.  The  part 
actually  seen  will  by  common  association  seem  the  whole  ;  and 
the  whole  body  will  then  constitute  an  external  object,  which 
explains  many  stories  of  persons  seeing  themselves  lying  dead. 
Bishop  Berkeley  once  experienced  this.  He  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  ring  the  bell,  and  feel  his  pulse  ;  keeping  his  eye  still 
fixed  on  his  own  figure  right  opposite  to  him.  He  was  in  a  high 
fever,  and  the  brain-image  died  away  as  the  door  opened.  I 
observed  something  very  like  it  once  at  Gtasmere ;  and  was  so 
conscious  of  the  cause,  that  I  told  a  person  what  I  was  expe- 
riencing, while  the  image  still  remained. 

Of  course,  if  the  vulgar  ghost  be  really  a  shadow,  there  must 
be  some  substance  of  which  it  is  the  shadow.  These  visible  and 
intangible  shadows,  without  substances  to  cause  them,  are  absurd. 
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This  is  not  a,  logical  age.  A  friend  lately  gave  me  some  poli- 
tical pamphlets  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Cromwellate. 
In  them  the  premisses  are  frequently  wrong,  but  the  deductiona 
are  almost  always  legitimate  ;  whereas,  m  the  writings  of  the 
present  day,  the  premisses  are  commonly  sound,  but  the  conclusions 
false.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  commendation  is  due  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  for  preserving  the  study  of  logic  in  the  schools. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  geometry  any  substitute  for  it. 

Negatively,  there  may  be  more  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates 
in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  than  in  Plato  :  that  is,  there  is 
less  of  what  does  not  belong  to  Socrates  ;  but  the  general  spirit 
of,  and  impress  on  left  by,  Plato,  are  more  Socratic. 

In  jEsohylus  religion  appears  terrible,  malignant,  and  persecut- 
ing :  Sophocles  is  the  mildest  of  the  three  tragedians,  but  the 
persecuting  aspect  is  still  maintained  :  Euripides  is  like  a  mod- 
ern Frenchman,  never  so  happy  as  when  giving  a  slap  at  the 
gods  altogether, 

Kotzebue  represents  the  petty  kings  of  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  ocean  exactly  as  so  many  Homeric  chiefs.  Riches  com- 
mand universal  influence,  and  all  the  kings  are  supposed  to  bo 
descended  from  the  gods. 

Iconfessldoubt  the  Homeric  genuineness  of  JuKji'dBf  •^el.uoanu* 
It  sounds  to  me  much  more  like  a  prettiness  of  Bion  or  Moschus. 

The  very  greatest  writers  write  best  when  calm,  and  exerting 
themselves  upon  subjects  unconnected  with  party.  Burke  rarely 
shows  all  his  powers  unless  where  he  is  in  a  passion.     The  French 

^roid'  lov  1/  S  dpa  /uv  nTjiiSei  dc^aro  ko'Atij). 
daKfivi^v  yiXaaaoa. — Iliad,  2'.,  vi.  482. 
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Revolution  was  alone  a  subject  Jit  for  him.    We  are  not  yet  a 
of  all  the  consequences  of  that  event.     We  are  too  near  it. 

Goldsmith  did  every  thing  happily. 

Yon  abuse  snuff  I     Perhaps  it  is  the  final  cause  of  the  hu 

A.  rogue  is  a  roundabout  fool ;  a  fool  in  circumbendibus. 
JANUARY  fi,  1823. 


bi  John  had  i.  Iwotold  object  in  liis  Gospel  and  his  Epistles  : 
to  provL  the  divinitv  and  also  the  actual  human  nature  and 
bodily  suSenng  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  he  was  God  and  Man. 
The  notion  that  the  effusion  of  blood  and  water  from  the  Saviour's 
Bido  was  intended  to  prove  the  real  death  of  the  sufferer,  origi- 
nated 1  believe  with  some  modern  GerinaDB,  and  seems  to  me 
ndicuIoKS  there  is  indeed  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  occa- 
sionally m  the  pra^cordia  lut  in  the  pleura,  where  wounds  ate 
not  generally  niortal  there  is  a  great  deal.  St.  John  did  not 
mean  I  apprehend  to  m'muate  that  the  spear-thrust  made  the 
death  merely  as  such  ct-rtain  or  evident,  hut  that  the  effusion 
showed  the  human  nature  "  I  saw  it,"  he  would  say,  "  with 
mj  own  eyes  It  was  real  blood,  composed  of  lymph  and  crassa- 
mentum  and  not  a  mere  celestial  ichor,  as  the  Phantasmists 
allege.'' 

I  think  the  verse  of  the  three  witnesses  ( 1  John,  v.  7)  spurious  ; 
not  only  because  the  balance  of  external  authority  is  against  it, 
as  Person  seems  to  have  shown,  but  also  because,  in  my  way  of 
looking  at  it,  it  spoils  the  reasoning. 

St.  John's  logic  is  Oriental,  and  eonsists  chiefly  in  position  and 
parallel,  while  St.  Paul  displays  all  the  intricacies  of  the  Greek 
system. 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  genuinenesa  or  authority  of 
any  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  makes  no  difierence  in  my  he- 
hef  in  Christianity  ;  for  Christianity  is  within  a  man,  even  as  he 
is  a  being  gifted  with  reason  ;  it  is  associated  with  your  mother's 
chair,  and  with  the  first  remembered  tones  of  her  blessed  voice. 


I  do  not  believe  St.  Paul  to  be  the  anthor  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Luther's  coiyecture  is  very  probable,  that  it  was  by 
ApoDos,  aa  Alexandrian  Jew.  The  plan  is  too  studiously  regular 
(or  St,  Paul,  It  was  evidently  ■written  during  the  yet  existing 
glories  of  the  Temple.  For  three  hundied  jears  the  church  did 
not  affix  St.  Paul's  name  to  it  but  its  apostolical  or  catholic 
character,  independently  of  its  gLnuiiiLne^s  is  to  St.  Paul,  was 
never  much  doubted. 

The  first  three  Gospels  show  the  hiiloij  that  is,  the  fulfilment 
ol'  the  prophecies,  in  the  facts  '5t  John  declares  explicitly  the 
doctrine,  oracularly,  and  without  comment  because,  being  pure 
reason,  it  can  only  be  proved  by  itselt  Tor  Christianity  proves 
itself,  as  the  sun  is  seen  by  its  own  1  ght  Its  evidence  is  involved 
in  its  existence.  Sl  Paul  writes  mere  parti'-ularly  for  the  dia- 
lectic understanding  ;  and  proves  those  dontrines  which  were 
capable  of  such  proof  by  common  logic. 

St.  John  used  the  term  *  A6yo!  technically.  Philo-Judseus 
had  so  used  it  several  years  before  the  probable  date  of  the  com- 
position of  this  Gospel ;  and  it  was  commonly  understood  among 
the  Jewish  Eabbis  at  that  time,  and  aflerward,  of  the  manifested 
God. 

Our  translators,  unfortunately,  as  1  think,  render  the  clause 
irgie  101'  ©CO)',*  "with  God  ;"  that  would  be  right  if  the  Greek 
were  ouf  lu  0e<l).  By  the  preposition  1965,  in  this  place,  is 
meant  the  utmost  possible  pi-oximity,  without  confusion  ;  like- 
ness, without  sameness.  The  Jewish  Church  understood  the 
Messiah  to  be  a  divine  person,  Philo  expressly  cautions  against 
any  one's  supposing  the  Logos  to  be  a  mere  personification  or 
symbol.  He  says,  the  Logos  is  a  substantial,  selfesistent  Being. 
■•  John,  ch.  1.  V.  1, 1. 
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Tte  Gnostics,  as  they  weie  afteiward  called  were  a  kind  of 
ArJaus ;  and  thought  the  Logos  w  as  au  aitei  hirth.  They  placed 
"ASuaaos  and  Siyii  (the  Abjsa  and  Silence)  before  him.  There- 
fore it  was  tiiat  St.  John  "aid  with  empha=is  iy  o.iqx^  V  ^  -dioyog 
— "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Woid  He  via  begotten  in  the 
first  simultaneous  burst  of  Uodhead  if  such  an  expression  may 
be  pardoned,  in  speaking  of  eternal  LXHttncc 

Tile  understanding  suggest'  the  mateiiih  of  reasoning  :  the 
reason  decides  upon  them  The  hist  cin  onlj  say,  This  is,  or 
ought  to  be  so.     The  last  "v,^  It  mubt  be  so  * 


APRIL  21,  182!i. 


Ke4n  is  anginal ,  but  ho  copies  fiom  himself.  His  rapid  de- 
scents Irom  t!ie  h)pei-tragic  to  the  jnfia  eolloc[uial,  though  aomo- 
tirnes  productive  of  great  effect,  are  oltea  unreasonable.  To  see 
him  act,  is  like  reading  Shakspeare  by  flashes  of  lightning.  I  do 
not  think  him  thorough-bred  gentleman  enough  to  play  Othello. 

?!!■  James  Mackintosh  is  the  king  of  the  men  of  talent.  He  is 
a  most  elegant  convei'ser.  How  well  I  remenihei-  his  ^iv\i\g 
breakfast  to  me  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  at  that  time  an  unknown 
young  man,  and  our  having  a  very  spirited  talk  about  Locke  and 
KowLoD,  and  so  ibrtb  !  When  Davy  was  gone,  Mackintosh  said 
to  mc,  ''  That's  a  very  extraordinary  young  man  ;  but  he  is  gone 
wrong  on  some  points."  But  Davy  was,  at  that  time  at  least,  a 
man  of  genius  ;   and  I  doubt  ii' Mackintosh  ever  heartily  appreci- 

II         p  d  th         d  !    th       q       1    t  k      ut  i>f  a 

d  t  f  I  wiBh  t    pop  1  by   li  th    h       t  m  y  p  w      this  fun- 

)         (  Id   t     t  th         h     Kst    y   fwh   liM    C  1     d      eo  sidored 

■ce       J  t    any      und    ytmfpyhlgy        d       thd     alor  neg- 

1    t   f    h  h  h    dell  hted  topotttli  fmtfth   vulgar 

in  phi     phy  aul       b^  Ih     di        t         t    It   is     mplied 

til        h    t    1       t  all  M    C      w    ke      h   h  j   ose    but  it 
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ated  an  eminently  original  man.  He  is  uncominonly  powerful 
in  hia  own  line  ;  but  it  is  not  the  line  of  a  first-rate  man.  After 
all  hia  fluency  and  brilliant  erudition,  you  can  rarely  carry  off 
any  thing  -worth  preserving.  You  might  not  improperly  write  on 
his  forehead,  "  Warehouse  to  let !"  He  always  dealt  too  much 
in  generalities  for  a  lawyer.  He  is  deficient  in  power  in  apply- 
ing hia  principles  to  the  points  in  debate.  I  remember  Robert 
Smith  had  much  more  logical  ability  ;  hut  Smith  aimed  at  con- 
quest by  any  gladiatorial  shift ;  whereas  Mackintosh  was  uni- 
formly candid  in  argument.  I  am  speaking  now  from  old  recol- 
lections. 

Canning  is  very  irritable,  surprisingly  so  for  a  wit  who  is  al- 
ways giving  auoh  hard  knocks.  He  should  have  put  on  an  ass's 
skin  before  he  went  info  Parliament.  Lord  Liverpool  is  the  sin- 
gle stay  of  this  ministry ;  but  he  is  not  a  man  of  a  directing  mind. 
He  can  not  ride  on  the  whirlwind.  He  serves  as  tlie  isthmus  tc 
connect  one  half  of  the  cabinet  with  the  other.  He  always  gives 
you  the  common  sense  of  the  matter,  and  in  that  it  is  that  his 
strength  in  debate  lies. 

The  national  debt  has,  in  fact 


fancy  themselves  sure  of  a  dmne  ax 

should  arise,  and  they  were  ali  h         m 

there  would  be  two  hundred  vi  p  m 

and  the  table  would  be  occupied 
the  spot. 

Poor-laws  are  the  inevitable 
commerce  and  a  manufacturing 
without  them,  till  (rlasgow  and  P  be  gr 

tuiing  places,  and  then  people  said,     fle  must  siubscnhe  for  the 
poor,  or  else  we  shall  have  poor-laws,"     That  is  to  say,  they 
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enacted  for  themselves  a  poor-law  in  order  to  avoid  having-  a  poor- 
law  enacted  for  them.  It  ia  ahsurd  to  talk  of  Q.neen  Elizabeth's 
act  as  creating  the  poor-laws  of  this  country.  The  poor-rates 
are  the  consideration  paid  by,  or  on.  behalf  of,  capitalists,  for 
having  labor  at  demand.  It  is  the  price,  and  nothing  else.  The 
hardship  consists  in  the  agricultural  interest  having  to  pay  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  rates  ;  for  although,  perhaps,  in  the  end, 
the  land  becomes  more  valuable,  yet,  at  the  first,  the  land-own- 
ers have  to  bear  all  the  brunt,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  fixed 
revolving  period  for  the  equalization  of  rates. 


mndm  1        lUI  dp    pi       boh 

grdlljfh  dfh      dp        gf  Ilhjn 

pleafEl       p      yd        dmll       Iglhb  h 

p      <^n       h        1     I    k      d   h  h    rj  ph  1 

hfl  flhh  yraflbj  d  d 

Adh  Im  f  Fpybmh 

bslb  fhBp  asfp  ddid 

all  in  then  powei  to  thwait  the  generous  efforts  ot  this  Lountry 
to  resist  it.  Mow,  when  the  invasion  is  by  a  Bouibon  and  the 
cause  of  the  Spanish  nation  neither  united,  nor  mdeed  Mund  in 
many  respects,  the  Whigs  wonld  precipitate  this  country  mto  a 
onisade  to  fight  up  the  cause  of  a  faction. 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  slightly  known  to  my  Lord  Damley, 
In  1808-9,  I  met  him  accidentally,  when,  after  a  few  words  of 
salutation,  he  said  to  me,  "  Are  you  mad,  Mr.  Coleridge  ?" — "  Hot 
that  I  know,  my  Lord,"  I  replied  ;  "  what  have  I  done  which  ar- 
gues any  derangement  of  mind?" — "  Why,  I  mean,"  said  he, 
"  those  essays  of  yours  '  On  the  Hopes  and  Fears  of  a  People  in- 
vaded by  foreign  Armies.'  The  Spaniards  are  absolutely  con- 
quered ;  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  their  chance  of  resisting," — "  Very 
well,  my  Lord."  I  said,  "  we  shall  see.     But  will  yout  Lordship 
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permit  me,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  to  retort  your  ciuestioii 
upon  you,  if  I  slioiild  have  fair  grounds  for  so  doing  ?" — ■'  Cer- 
tainly I"  said  he  ;  "that  is  fair  '."  Two  years  afterward,  when 
affairs  were  altered  in  Spain,  I  met  Lord  Damley  again,  and, 
after  some  conversation,  ventured  to  say  to  him,  "Does  your 
Lordship  recollect  giving  me  leave  to  retort  a  certaia  question 
upon  you  atout  the  Spaniards  ?  "Who  is  mad  now  ?" — "  Very 
true,  very  true,  Mr.  Coleridge,"  cried  he  ;  "  you  are  right.  It  is 
very  extraordinary.  It  was  a  very  happy  and  bold  guess." 
Upon  which  I  remarked,  "  I  think  'guess'  is  hardly  a  fair  term. 
For  has  any  thing  happened  that  has  happened,  ftom  any  other 
causes,  or  under  any  other  conditions,  than  such  as  I  laid  down 
beforehand?"  Lord  Darnley,  who  was  always  very  courteous  to 
me,  took  this  with  a  pleasant  nod  of  his  head. 

Many  votes  are  given  for  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  are  not  honest.  While  it  is  well  known  that  the  measure 
will  not  be  carried  in  Parliament,  it  is  as  well  to  purchase  some 
popularity  by  voting  for  it.  When  Hunt  and  his  associates,  be- 
fore the  Six  Acte,  created  a  panic,  tho  ministers  lay  oa  their  oars 
for  three  or  four  months,  until  the  general  cry,  even  of  the  oppo- 
sition, was,  "  Why  don't  the  ministers  come  forward  with  some 
protective  measure  ?"  The  present  ministry  exists  on  the  weak- 
ness and  desperate  character  of  tVie  opposition.  The  sober  part 
of  the  nation  are  afraid  of  the  latter  getting  into  power,  lost  they 
should  redeem  somi;  of  their  pledges. 


The  present  adherents  of  the  church  of  Rome  arc  not,  in  my 
judgment,  Cathohcs.  We  are  the  Catholics.  We  can  prove 
that  we  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive  church  for  tho  fii'st 
three  hundred  years.  Tho  Council  of  Trent  made  the  Papists 
what  they  are.*     A  foreign  Eomish  bishopf  has  declared,  that 
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the  Prole^tauts  oi  his  acquaintaiico  were  n  o  e  k  J  a  he  con- 
ceived the  enlighleiied  Cathohea  to  have  hee  hefo  o  lie  Coun- 
cil of  Tieat,  thaa  tho  best  of  the  latter  h  s  dajs  Perhaps 
you  will  saj,  this  bishop  was  not  a  good  bathol  I  cai  not 
answer  for  that  The  course  of  Chriatian  j  a  d  he  Ci  ristian 
church  may  not  unaptly  be  likened  to  a  mi  1  tj  r  ve  1  ch  filled 
a  wide  channel,  and  bore  along  with  its  waters  mud,  aud  gravel, 
and  weeds,  fill  it  met  a  great  rock  in  the  middle  of  its  stream. 
By  some  means  or  other,  the  water  flows  purely,  and  separated 
from  the  filth,  in  a  deeper  and  narrower  course  on  one  side  of  the 
rock,  and  the  refuse  of  the  dirt  and  troubled  water  goes  off  on 
the  other  in  a  hroader  currentj  and  then  cries  out,  "  We  are  the 


A  person  said  to  me  lately,  "  But  you  will,  for  civility's  sake, 
call  them  Catholics,  will  you  not?"  I  answered,  that  I  would 
not ;  for  I  would  not  tell  a  lie  upon  any,  much  less  upon  so  sol- 
emn an  occasion.  The  adherents  of  the  church  of  Kome,  I  re- 
peat, are  not  Cat/wlic  Christians.  If  they  are,  then  it  follows 
that  we  Protestants  are  heretics  and  schismatics,  as,  indeed,  the 
Papists  very  logically,  from  their  own  premisses,  call  us.  And 
"Roman  Catholics"  makes  no  difference.  Cathohcism  is  not 
capable  of  degrees  or  local  apportionments.  There  can  he  but 
one  body  of  Catholics,  ez  vi  termini.  To  talk  strictly  of  Irish 
or  Scotch  Rmnan  Catholics  is  a  mere  absurdity. 

It  is  common  to  hear  it  said,  that,  if  the  legal  disabilities  are 
removed,  the  Romish  church  mil  lose  gi-ound  in  this  country.  I 
think  the  reverse  :  the  Romish  religion  is,  or,  in  certain  hands,  is 
capable  of  being  made,  so  flattering  to  the  passions  and  self-delu- 
siona  of  men,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  it  would  spread, 
among  the  higher  orders  of  society  especially,  if  the  secular  dis- 
advantages now  attending  its  profession  were  removed,* 

*  Here,  at  Isnst,  the  prophecy  liaa  been  fulfilled.  The  wisdom  of  onr  an- 
ceator!,  in  the  reii^n  of  King  Wiliiaiii  III.,  would  have  been  jealous  of  the 
diuly  increase  in  the  numbera  of  the  EonuBb.  ehuvcli  in  England,  of  which 
evci'y  attentive  obserTci'  must  be  awaco.  See  Bancli  Saminid  Pallium,  in 
voL  ii.  p,  60,  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  poems. — Ed. 
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TiiE  Zendavesta  must.  I  think,  have  been  copied  in  parts  from 
the  writings  of  Moses.  In  the  description  of  the  creation,  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  taien  almost  literally,  except  that  the  sun 
is  created  before  the  light,  and  then  the  herbs  and  the  plants  after 
the  sua ;  which  are  precisely  the  two  points  they  did  not  nnder- 
stand,  and  therefore  altered  as  errors.* 

There  are  only  two  acts  of  creation,  properly  so  called,  in  the 
Mosaic  ftccoimt— the  material  universe  and  man.  The  interme- 
diate acts  seem  more  as  the  results  of  secondary  causes,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  a  modification  of  prepared  materials. 

Pantheism  and  idolatry  naturally  end  in  each  other  ;  for  ail 
extremes  meet.  The  Judaic  religion  is  the  exact  medium,  the 
true  compromise. 


Theke  is  a  great  difference  iu  the  credibility  to  be  attached  to 
stories  of  dreams  and  stories  of  ghosts.  Dreams  have  nothing  in 
them  which  is  absurd  and  nonseasieal ;  and,  though  most  of  tlie 
coincidences  may  be  readily  explained  by  the  diseased  system  of 
the  dreamer,  and  the  great  and  surprishig  power  of  association, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  wliethei  an  inner  sense  does  not  leally 
exist  in  the  mind,  seldom  developed,  ludeed,  hut  which  may  have 
a  power  of  prcsentiment.f     AU  the  external  senaes  have  their 

*  ITie  Zend,  or  Zendaveata,  is  tlis  snored  bnok  natribed  to  Zoroaster,  ov 
Zerduslit,  the  founder  or  reforinei-  of  the  Mngmn  ichffiiiu.  Tiic  iiioileiii 
edition  oi'  paraphrase  of  tliis  woi-k,  palled  the  Sadda,  ivritt*!!  in  the  Pevsiaii 
of  the  dfty,  ■wae,  I  believe,  composed  about  thi'ea  hundred  years  ago. — Ei. 

I  See  this  point  suggested  and  reasoned  with  esti'sordioflry  subtlety  in 
the  third  essay,  marked  (B),  ia  the  Appendix  to  the  Stftteaman's  Manual, 
or  first  Laj  Sormon,  I.  p.  483  Ac.  One  beautiful  paragi'aph  I  will  ventura  to 
quota  : — "  Sot  only  may  we  expect  that  men  of  strong  religious  feelings,  but 
Uttle  religious  Imowledge,  ■will  occasionally  be  tempted  to  regard  saeb  an- 
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correspondents  in  the  mind  ;  the  eye  can  see  an  object  before  it  is 
distinctly  apprehended  ; — why  may  thete  not  be  a  corresponding 
power  in  the  eouI  ?  The  power  of  prophecy  might  have  been 
merely  a  spiritual  excitation  of  this  dormant  faculty.  Hence  you 
will  observe  that  the  Hebrew  seers  sometimes  seem  to  have  re- 
quired music.  Every  thing  in  nature  has  a  tendency  to  move  in 
cycles  ;  and  it  would  be  a  miracle  if,  out  of  such  myriads  of  cycles 
moving  concurrently,  some  coincidences  did  not  take  place.  No 
doubt,  many  such  take  place  in  the  daytime  ;  but  then  our  senses 
drive  out  the  remembrance  of  them,  and  render  the  impression 
hardly  felt ;  but  when  we  sleep,  the  mind  acts  without  interrup- 
tion. Terror  and  the  heated  imagination  will,  even  in  the  day- 
time, create  all  sorts  of  features,  shapes,  and  colors,  out  of  a  sin- 
gle object,  possessing  none  of  them  in  reality. 

But  ghost  stories  are  absurd ,  Whenever  a  real  ghost  appears — 
by  which  I  mean  some  man  or  woman  dressed  up  to  irighten 
another — if  the  supernatural  character  of  the  apparition  has  been 
for  a  moment  believed,  the  efiects  on  the  spectator  have  always 
been  most  terrible — convulsion,  idiocy,  madness,  or  even  death  on 
the  spot.  Consider  the  awful  descriptions  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  effects  of  a  spiritual  presence  on  the  prophets  and  seers  of 
the  Hebrews  ;  the  terror,  the  exceeding  great  dread,  the  utter  loss 
of  all  animal  power.  But  in  our  common  ghost  stories,  you 
always  find  that  the  seer,  after  a  most  appalluig  apparition,  as 
you  are  to  believe,  is  quite  well  the  nest  day.  Perhaps  he  may 
have  a  headache  ;  hat  that  is  the  outside  of  the  effect  produced. 
Alston,  a  man  of  genius,  and  the  best  painter  yet  produced  by 
America,  when  he  was  in  England,  told  me  an  anecdote  which 
confirms  what  I  have  been  saying.  It  was,  I  think,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  that  a  certain  youth  took  it 

eurrsnees  ba  Eupernatural  vieitations ;  but  it  ought  Dot  to  Burprise  us  if  suob 
dreamfi  should  Bometim«s  be  confirmed  by  the  event,  ns  thoi^h  they  had 
Kfitually  possessed  a  character  of  divination.  For  who  shall  decide  how  far 
a,  perfect  reminisoenee  of  past  expetienoes  (of  many,  perhaps,  thnt  had  es- 
caped ouv  reflex  conseiouBness  at  the  time) — who  shall  determine  to  what 
extent  this  repTOdoctive  imsginatioQ,  unBopbistioated  by  the  will,  and  un- 
distraeted  by  intrusions  from  the  BCosea,  may  or  may  not  be  eoaeentred  and 
Bublimed  into  foreeight  and  preBcntimcnt  1  Thei  e  would  be  nothing  herein 
eitlier  to  fostev  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  justify  coutemptuous 
disbelief  on  flie  other.  Incredulity  is  but  Credulity  seen  fi'om  behind,  bow- 
ing and  noddiug  assent  to  the  Habitual  and  tht  Fashionable."— £1/. 
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into  his  ■wise  head  to  endeavor  to  convert  a  Tora-Painish  com- 
panion of  his  by  appearing  as  a  ghost  before  him.  Ho  according- 
ly dressed  himself  up  in  the  usual  way,  having  previously  extract- 
ed the  ball  from  the  pistol  which  always  lay  near  the  head  of 
his  friend's  bed.  Upon  first  awaking,  and  seeing  tlie  apparition, 
the  youth  who  was  to  be  frightened,  A.,  very  coolly  looked  his 
companion,  the  ghost,  in  the  face,  and  said,  "  I  know  you.  This 
is  a  good  jolte  ;  but  you  see  I  am  not  frightened.  Now  you  may 
vanish!"  The  ghost  stood  still.  "Come,"  said  A.,  "that  is 
enough.     I  shall  get  angry.     Away  1"     Still  the  ghost  moved 

not.     "  By ,"  ejaculated  A.,  "  if  you  do  not  in  three  minutes 

go  away,  I'll  shoot  you."  He  waited  the  time,  deliberately 
levelled  the  pistol,  fired,  and,  with  a  scream  at  the  immobility 
of  the  figure,  became  convulsed,  and  afterward  died.  The  very 
instant  he  believed  it  to  he  a  ghost,  his  human  nature  fell  before  it. 

•  "Last  Thursday  my  uncle,  S,  T.  C,  dined  with  us,  and 

and came  to  meet  him.     I  have  heard  him  more  brilliant, 

but  he  was  very  fine,  and  delighted  both and very 

much.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  o9^  or  to  commit  to  paper,  his 
long  trains  of  argument ;  indeed,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  un- 
derstand them,  he  iays  the  foundation  so  deep,  and  views  every 
question  in  so  original  a  manner.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
principles  which  he  lays  down  in  morals  and  religion.     His  deep 

studj  of  Sciipture  is  very  aatomshmg   an! were 

but  as  childien  m  his  hand'  not  merelj  m  general  w&v.s  of 
theology  but  m  nice  verbal  criticism  He  thinks  it  clear  that  St. 
Paul  did  not  wnte  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  but  that  it  must 
have  been  the  woik  oi  some  Aletindri-m  Greek  and  he  thinks 
Apollos  It  sctmed  to  him  a  desirable  thing  for  Christianity 
that  It  should  ha^e  been  ■nnften  bj  some  other  person  than  St. 
Paul  because  its  mspiration  be  ng  unquestioned  it  added  another 
mdependent  teachei  and  expounder  oi  the  iaith 

We  fell  upon  ghost"!  and  he  e\po«ed  many  of  the  stories 
physically  and  metaphysically  He  seemed  to  think  it  impossible 
that  you  should  really  see  with  the  bodily  e}e  what  was  impal- 
pable, unless  it  were  a  shadow  ,  and  if  what  jou  fancied  jou  saw 
with  the  bodily  eye  was  in  fact  only  an  impression  of  the  imagi- 
•  What  followB  in  the  text  within  eommns  was  written  about  this  time, 
and  communicated  to  me  by  my  brother,  John  Taylor  Coleridge. 
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nation,  then  you  were  seeing  fiomething  out  of  your  senses,  and 
your  testimony  was  full  of  uncertainty.  He  observed  how  uni- 
formly, in  ail  the  best-attested  stories  of  spectres,  the  appearance 
might  be  accounted  for  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  mind  or 
body  of  the  seer,  as  in.  the  instances  of  Dion  and  Brutus.     Upon 

'a  saying  that  he  wished  to  beheve  these  stories  true, 

tbinking  that  they  constituted  a  useful  subsidiary  testimony  of 
another  state  of  existence  ;  Mr.  0.  differed,  and  said  he  thought 
it  a  dangerous  testimony,  and  one  not  wanted  ;  it  was  Saul,  with 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Prophet  before  him,  calling  upon  the  witch 
of  Endor  to  certify  him  of  the  truth  .'  He  e:iplained  very  ingeni- 
ously, yet  very  natucally,  what  has  often  startled  people  in  ghost 
stories — such  as  Lord  Lyttelton's — namely,  that  when  a  real 
person  has  appeared  habited  lilto  the  phantom,  the  ghost-seer  has 
immediately  seen  two,  the  real  man  and  the  phantom.  He  said 
that  such  must  be  the  case.  The  man  under  the  morbid  delusion 
sees  with  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  and  sees  with  the  bodily  eye 
!»o  ;  if  no  one  were  really  present,  he  would  see  the  spectre  with 
one,  and  the  bed-curtains  with  the  other.  When,  therefore,  a 
real  person  comes,,  he  sees  the  real  man  as  he  would  have  seen 
any  one  else  in  the  same  place,  and  he  sees  the  spectre  not  a 
whit  the  less  :  being  perceptible  by  different  powers  of  vision, 
so  to  say,  the  appearances  do  not  interfere  with  each  other. 
"  He  told  us  the  following  story  of  the  Phantom  Portrait : — 

*  "  '  A  stranger  came  recommended  -to  a  Merchant's  house  at 
Lubeck.  He  was  hospitably  received  ;  but,  the  house  being  full, 
he  was  lodged  at  night  in  an  apartment  handsomely  furnished, 
but  not  often  used.  There  was  nothing  that  struck  him  partic- 
Mlarly  in  the  room  when  left  aloue,  till  he  happened  to  cast  his 
eyes  on  a  picture,  which  immediately  arrested  his  attention.  It 
was  a  single  head ;  but  there  was  something  so  uncommon,  so 
frightful  and  unearthly  in  its  expression,  though  by  no  moans 
ugly,  that  he  found  himself  irresistibly  attracted  to  look  at  it.  In 
fact,  he  could  not  tear  himself  from  the  fascination  of  this  portrait, 
tiU  his  imagination  was  filled  by  it,  and  his  rest  broken.  He  re- 
tired to  bed,  dreamed,  and  awoke  from  time  to  time,  -with  the 

*  This  is  the  story  which  Mr,  WaEhington  Irving  has  dressed  up  very 
prettily  iu  the  first  volume  of  liis  "Tales  of  a  Traveller,"  pp.  84-119  ;  pro- 
fcffiing  m  Mb  preface  that  he  could  not  remember  whence  he  had  derived 
the  Huecdote. — Ed. 
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head  glwing  on  him.  In  the  morning  his  host  saw  hy  his  looks 
that  he  had  slept  ill,  and  inquired  the  cause,  which  was  told. 
The  master  of  the  house  was  much  vexed,  and  said  that  the  pic- 


11  oversight ;  a 
■as  used.      The 

L  way,  that  he 

0  destroy  it.    The 

s  at  Hamburgh 


e  ought  to  have  been  removed  ;  that  it  «■ 
that  it  always  was  removed  when  the  chamber  v 
picture,  he  said,  was,  indeed,  terrible  to  every  oi 
fine,  and  haJ  come  into  the  family  in  so  cnriou 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  part  with  it,  or  tc 
story  of  it  was  this  : — '  My  father,'  said  he,  ' 
on  business,  and  while  dining  at  a  coffee-house,  he  observed  a 
young  man  of  remarkable  appearance  enter,  seat  himself  alone  in 
a  corner,  and  commence  a  solitary  meal.  His  countenance  bespoke 
the  extreme  of  mental  distress,  and  every  now  and  then  he  turn- 
ed bis  head  quickly  round,  as  if  he  heard  something,  then  shud- 
der, grow  pale,  and  go  on  with  his  meal  after  an  effort  as  before. 
My  father  saw  this  same  man  at  the  same  place  for  two  or  three 
successive  days,  and  at  length  became  so  much  interested  about 
him,  that  he  spoke  to  him.  The  address  was  not  repulsed,  and 
the  stranger  seemed  to  find  some  comfort  in  the  tone  of  sympathy 
and  kindness  which  my  f  1  d      H     was         I    1'    i,  well 

informed,  poor,  but  not  des  d  1  y  upon 

the  profits  of  his  art  as         m         Th  m  d ;  and 

at  length  the  Italian,  se  f   h  1  ui    ry    m  tion  at 

hU  convulsive  turnings       d    h  dd       "b       h   h  m  led  as 

formerly,  interrupting  t 
him  his  story.     He  was 
familiarity  with,  and  be 
man  ;  but  upon  some  si  gh 
patron,  besides  using  m     ; 
him.     The  painter  brood  d  1      da 

could  not  challenge  the      hi  m 
therefore  watched  for  at     p 
course  he  fled  from  his  ry       d  fi 

burgh.     He  had  not,  ho  j  a~    d  m 

of  the  murder,  before  on  d  y  h 
name  called  by  a  voice  famdiar  to  hira 
and  saw  the  face  of  his  victim  looking 
FrCm  that  moment  he  had  no  peace  :  at  all  hours,  in  all  places, 
and  amidst  al!  companies,  however  engaged  he  might  be,  he 
heard  the  voice,  and  could  never  help  looking  round  :  and,  when- 
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ever  he  so  looked  round  he  always  encountered  the  same  face 
storing  plose  upon  him  At  last  m  a  mood  of  deapera.tion,  he 
had  ti\ed  himsclt  iace  to  face  and  eje  to  eye,  and  deliberately 
diiwn  the  phantom  vitije  as  it  glaied  upon  him  ;  and  (Am  was 
the  picture  so  drawn  The  Italian,  said  he  had  struggled  long, 
but  life  was  a  burden  which  he  could  now  no  longer  bear  ;  and 
he  was  resolved  ■when  he  had  made  money  enough  to  return  to 
Rome  to  Hurrender  him=elf  to  justice  and  expiate  his  crime  on 
the  scaffold  He  gave  the  hnished  pictuie  to  my  father,  in  return 
for  the  Jandaesf,  which  ho  had  --hown  to  him.'  " 


I  have  no  doubt  th^t  the  Jews  believed  generally  in  a  future 
state,  independently  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  story  of  the  witch 
of  Endor  is  a  proof  of  it,  What  we  translate  "  witch,"  or  "  fa,- 
miliar  spirit,"  ia,  in  the  Hebrew,  Ob,  that  is,  a  bottle  or  bladder, 
and  means  a  person  whose  belly  is  swelled  like  a  bottle  by  divine 
inflation.  In  the  G-reek  it  is  i-^iaciqijtvBo^,  a  ventriloquist.  The 
text  (1  Sam.  ch.  xxviii.)  is  a  simple  record  of  the  facts,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  the  sacred  historian  leaves  to  the  reader.  I  take  it 
to  have  been  a  trick  of  ventriloquism,  got  up  by  the  courtiers  and 
friends  of  Saul,  to  prevent  him,  if  possible,  from  hazarding  an  en- 
gagement with  au  army  despondent  and  oppressed  with  bodings 
of  defeat.  Saul  is  not  said  1»  have  seen  Samuel ;  the  woman 
only  pretends  to  see  him.  And  then  what  does  this  Samuel  do  ? 
He  merely  repeats  the  prophecy  known  to  all  Israel,  which  the 
true  Samuel  had  uttered  some  years  before.  Read  Captain 
Lyon's  account  of  the  scene  in  the  cabin  with  the  Esquimaux 
bladder,  or  conjurer  ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  the 
witch  of  Endor.  I  recommend  you  also  to  look  at  Webster's  ad- 
mirable treatise  on  Witehcraft. 

The  pet  texts  of  a  Socinian  are  quite  enough  for  his  confutation 
with  acute  thinkers.  If  Christ  had  been  a  mere  man,  it  would 
have  been  ridiculous  in  him  to  call  himself  "  the  Son  of  mttn  ;" 
but  being  Gfod  and  man,  it  then  became,  in  his  own  assumption 
of  it,  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  title.  So,  if  Christ  had  been  a 
mere  man,  his  saying,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  {John,  xv. 
28)  would  have  been  as  unmeaning.  It  would  be  laughable 
enough,  for  example,  to  hear  me  say,  ■■  My  '  Remorse'  succeeded. 
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indeed  ;  but  Shaltspeare  is  a  greater  dramalist  than  i."  But 
how  immeasuratily  more  foolish,  more  monstrous,  would  it  not  he 
for  a  tnan,  however  honest,  good,  or  wise,  to  say,  "  But  Jehovah 
is  greater  than  I  !" 


Plato  s  woiKs  lie  logicil  e\erci'-es  foi  the  mind.  Little  that 
is  positive  is  advanced  in  them  &oeiates  may  be  fairly  repre- 
sented by  Plato  m  the  more  moral  piits  but  in  all  the  meta- 
physical disquisitions  it  IS  Pythagoras  \eiiophon's  representa- 
tion of  his  master  is  qmte  diffeient 

Observe  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the  religion  of  the 
tragic  and  other  poets  of  (Jreece  The  former  are  always  opposed 
in  heart  to  the  popular  divinities  In  faot  there  are  the  popular, 
the  sacerdctal  and  the  mysterious  religiona  of  Greece,  represented 
roughly  by  Homer  Pindar  and  JEschylut  The  ancients  had  no 
notion  of  9.  fall  of  man  though  they  had  of  his  gradual  degene- 
racy. Proiin.theus  m  the  old  mythus  and  for  the  most  part  in 
jEschyhih  is  the  Kedeemei  and  tin.  devil  jumbled  together. 

I  can  not  "ay  I  expect  much  from  meri.  Egyptian  antiquities. 
Every  thing  leally  that  is  intelleclmllj  great  in  that  country 
seems  to  mt  cf  tirecnn  origin 

I  think  nothing  can  be  added  to  Milton  s  definition  or  rule  of 
poetry, — that  it  ought  to  be  simple  een'iuous,  and  impassioned  ; 
that  is  to  saj  single  in  conception  abounding  in  sensible  images, 
and  informing  thom  aU  with  the  spiiit  ot  the  mind. 

M<Jtoa  s Latin  style  IS  Ithmk  better  ind easier  thanhis  English. 
His  stylo  in  prose  is  quite  as  characteristic  of  him  as  a  philosophic 
republican,  as  Cowley's  is  oihim  as  a  first-rate  gentleman. 

If  you  take  from  Virgil  his  diction  and  metre,  what  do  you 
leave  him  ? 
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!  I  have  Bmall  patience  with  Mr.  Granville  Penn's 
book  against  Buckland.  Science  vvill  be  superseded,  if  every 
phenomenon  is  referred  in  this  manner  to  an  actual  miracle.  I 
think  it  absurd  to  attribute  so  much  to  the  Deluge.  An  inunda- 
tion, which  left  an  olive-tree  standing,  and  bore  up  the  ark  peace- 
fully on  its  bosom,  could  scarcely  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  the 
rents  and  dislocations  observable  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  How 
could  the  tropical  animals,  which  have  been  discovered  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Russia  in  a  perfectly  natural  state,  have  been  trans- 
ported thither  by  such  a  flood  ?  Those  animals  must  evidently 
have  been  natives  of  the  countries  in  which  they  have  been  found. 
The  climates  must  have  been  altered.  Assume  a  sudden  evapo- 
ration upon  the  retiring  of  the  Deluge  to  have  caused  an  intense 
cold,  the  solar  heat  might  not  be  sufficient  afterward  to  overcome 
it.  I  do  not  think  that  the  polar  cold  is  adequately  explained  by 
mere  comparative  distance  from  the  sua. 

You  will  observe,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  rain  previously 
to  the  Deluge.  Hence  it  may  be  interred  that  tjie  rainbow  was 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  after  God's  covenant  with  Koah, 
However,  I  only  suggest  this. 

The  Earth,  with  its  scan-ed  face,  is  the  symbol  of  tho  Past ; 
the  Air  and  Heaven,  of  Futurity. 


The  fondness  for  dancing  in  English  women  is  the  reaction  of 
their  reserved  manners.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
throw  themselves  forth  in  natural  liberty.  We  have  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  perfection  of  the  ancient  tragic  dance.  The 
pleasure  which  the  Greeks  received  from  it  had  for  its  basis  Dif- 
ference ;  and  the  more  unfit  the  vehicle,  the  more  lively  was 
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the  ourioBity  and  intense  tlie  delight  at  seeing  the  diiBoulty  over- 

The  ancients  certainly  seem  to  have  understood  some  principles 
in  aconsties  which  we  have  lost,  or  at  least,  they  applied  them 
hetter.  They  contrived  to  convey  the  voice  distinctly  in  their 
huge  theatres  hy  means  of  pipes,  which  created  no  echo  or  con- 
fusion. Our  theatres — Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden — are  fit 
for  nothing :  they  are  too  large  for  acting,  and  too  small  for  a 
bull-fight. 

JUKE  7,  1824. 


How  lamentahly  the  art  of  versification  is  neglected  by  most 
of  the  poets  of  the  pr^ent  day  I — hy  Lord  Byron,  as  it  strikes 
me,  in  particular,  among  those  of  eminence  for  other  qualities. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  part  of  Don  Juan  in  which  Lam- 
hro's  return  to  his  home,  and  Lambro  himself,  are  described,  is 
the  best,  that  is,  the  most  individual  thing,  in  all  I  know  of  Lord 
B.'s  works.  The  festal  abandonment  puts  one  in  mind  of  Nich- 
olas Ponssin's  pictures.* 

:9  claeeical  air,  the  32d  stanza. 


"A  band  of  children,  round  a  anow-whitB  ram, 

There  wreathe  his  venerable  hopos  wjtli  flowers, 

Willie,  peaceful  as  if  still  an  uawean'd  lamb, 
The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  cowers 

His  sober  tead,  majestically  fame, 
Or  eats  from  out  the  p.ilm,  or  playful  lowers 

His  brow,  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then, 

yieldiog  to  their  small  hands,  draws  back  again." 

But  Mr.  C.  said  that  (hen.  aud  again  made  no  rbjme  to  his  ear.  Why  should 
not  lie  old  form  agev.  be  lawful  in  vei'se  ?  We  wilfully  abridge  ourselves 
of  the  liberty  which  our  great  poets  aeliieved  and  sanctioned  for  us  in  in- 
numerable instanees,— St 
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JUNE  10,  1834. 


tip  to  twenty-one,  1  hold  a  father  to  have  power  over  his  chil- 
dren aa  to  marriage  ;  after  that  age,  authority  and  influence  only. 
Show  me  one  couple  unhappy  merely  on  account  of  their  limited 
circumstances,  and  I  will  show  you  ten  who  are  wretched  from 
other  causes. 


If  the  matter  were  quite  open,  I  should  incline  to  disapprove 
the  marriage  of  first  cousins  ;  hut  the  church  has  decided  other- 
wise on  the  autliority  of  Augustine,  and  that  seems  enough  upon 
such  a  point. 

You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  a  slight  contrast  of  character  is 
very  material  to  happiness  in  marriage. 


Blumekeach  makes  five  races;  Kant,  three, 
scale  of  dignity  may  be  thus  figured  ; — 


There  was,  I  conceive,  one  great  lapetic  original  of  language, 
under  which  G-reek,  Latin,  and  other  European  dialects,  and 
perhaps  Sanscrit,    range   as  species.      The  lapetic  race,  '/tSocef, 
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BeptiateJ  mlo  two  bianclies  one  viitli  a  tLndeney  to  migrate 
southwest — Gri-cka  Italians  K.c  and  the  other  northwest — 
Goths   (jermanB   Swedes   &jC       The  Heliiew  is>  "Semitic 

Hebrew  m  point  of  force  and  puritj  frLcmb  at  its  height  in 
Uaiah  It  IS  mosit  corrupt  m  Duuel  and  not  mui.li  Itss  so  in 
Ecclesitstea  which  I  can  not  believe  to  hiie  been  ictuallj  cora- 
poBed  by  Solomon  but  rither  'mppo=e  to  have  been  so  attrihuted 
by  the  Jews  in  their  passion  foi  asicribing  all  works  of  that  sort 
to  then  grand  monaique 


The  people  of  all  other  nations  but  the  Jewish  seem  to  look 
backward,  and  also  to  exist  for  the  present ;  but  in  the  Jewish 
scheme  every  thing  is  prospective  and  preparatory  ;  nothing, 
however  triflit^,  is  done  for  itself  alone,  but  all  is  typical  of 
something  yet  to  come. 

I  would  rather  call  the  book  of  Proverbs  Soloraonian  than  as 
actually  a  work  of  Solomon's,  So  I  apprehend  many  of  this 
Psalms  to  he  Davidical  only,  not  David's  own  compositions. 

You  may  state  the  Pantheism  of  Spinosa,  in  contrast  with  tho 
Hebrew  or  Christian  scheme,  shortly,  as  thus  :— 
Spiuosism. 
"W— G=0;  i.e.  TheWorldwithoutGodisanimpossibleiJea. 
G— W^O  ;  *.  e.  God  without  the  World  is  so  likewise. 

Hebrew  or  Clii-iatian  Boheme. 
W — G=0;    i.  e.  The  same  as  Spinosa's  premiss. 
But  G- W=^G  ;  i.  e.  God  without  the  "World  is  God  the  sclf-sub- 
aistent. 
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MAItCH  13,  1327. 


I  HAVE  110  doubt  that  the  real  object  closest  to  the  hearts  of 
the  leading  Irish  Romanista  is  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Prot- 
estant church,  and  the  re-establishment  of  their  own.  I  think 
more  is  involved  in  the  manner  than  tlie  matter  of  legislating 
upon  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  members  of  the  church  of  Homo ; 
and,  for  one,  I  should  be  willing  to  vote  for  a  removal  of  those 
disabilities,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  upon  a  solemn  declara- 
tion being  made  legislatively  in  Parliament,  that  at  uo  time,  nor 
under  any  circumstances,  could  or  should  a  branch  of  the  Rom- 
ish hierarchy,  as  at  present  constituted,  become  an  estate  of  this 

Interna!  or  mental  energy,  and  external  or  coi-poreal  modifica- 
bilily,  are  in  inverse  proportions.  In  man,  internal  energy  is 
(Treater  than  in  any  other  animal ;  and  you  will  see  that  he  is 
less  changed  by  climate  than  any  animal.  For  the  highest  and 
lowest  specimens  of  man  are  not  one  half  as  much  apart  from 
each  other  as  the  different  kinds  even  of  dogs,  animals  of  great 
internal  energy  themselves. 

For  an  instance  of  Shakspeare's  power  in  miniinii,  I  generally 
quote  James  Gumey's  character  in  King  John.  How  individual 
and  comical  he  is  with  the  four  words  allowed  to  his  dramatic 
life.'t    And  pray  look  at  Skelton's  Richard  Sparrow  also! 

*  See  Church  and  State,  p.  ]  25. 

\  "  Enter  Laiy  FAicoNimiiyiE  and  James  Gueney. 

Bisc.  O  me  I  it  is  my  mother ; — How  now,  good  lady ! 
What  brings  you  Iiere  to  court  ao  hastily  t 

Ladt  F.  Where  is  tbat  slave,  thy  brother  \  where  is  he  ? 
That  holds  iu  chase  mine  honor  up  and  down ! 

Bairt.  My  brother  Robert!  Old  Sir  Robert's  eon! 
Colbrand  the  giaot,  that  same  mighty  man! 
Is  it  Sir  Eoberfa  son  that  you  aeek  so! 

Jjmr  F.  Sir  Bobert's  eon  !  Ay,  thou  unroverend  boy, 
Sir  Roberf  s  son  :  why  soorn'st  thou  at  Sir  Robert ) 
He  is  Sir  Robevt'a  son,  iiud  so  art  thou. 
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Paul  Sarpi's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  desei-ves  your 
study.     It  is  very  interesting. 

Tke  latest  book  of  travels  I  know,  written  in  tlie  spirit  of  tte 
old  travellers,  is  Bartram's  account  of  his  tour  in  the  Floridas. 
It  is  a  work  of  high  merit  every  way.* 


A  PUN  will  sometimes  facilitate  explanation;  as  thus, — the 
understanding  is  that  which  stands  under  the  phenomenon,  and 
gives  it  objectivity.  You  know  ivhat  a  tMng  is  by  it.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  the  understanding, 
Bineh,  comes  from  a  root  meaning  hetween  or  di-ilinguisMng. 


MAROH  18,  1827. 


Theke  are  seven  parts  of  speech,  and  they  agree  with  the  five 
grand  and  universal  divisions  into  which  all  things  finite,  by 
which  I  mean  to  exclude  the  idea  of  God,  will  be  found  to  fall ; 
that  is,  as  you  will  often  see  it  stated  in  my  writings,  especially 
in  the  Aids  to  Kefloction  ■ — | 

Prothesis, 


Bast.  James  Gufney,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  a  while  ? 
GoR.  Good  Uane,  good  Philip. 
Bast.  Philip  f — Sparrow  I  James, 
There's  toys  abroad;  anon  111  tell  tbee  more.        [Exit  Goeney." 
The  very  escit  Gurnet/  is  a,  Btrobe  of  James's  ebaractei'. — Ed. 
*  "  Ti'avels  through  North  and  South  OncoUoa,  Georgia,  East  and  West 
Florida,  the  Cherokee  Country,  the  extensive  Territories  of  the  Muaoogolgea, 
or  Gi'eek  Confederacy,  and  the  Country  of  the  Ohoctawa,  Ac.    By  William 
Bartram."    Philadelphia,  1791.    Loodon,  1792,  8vo.    Tbe  ejcpedition  was 
maiJe  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  the  Quaker  pbysioiao,  in  1773,  and 
was  particularly  directed  to  botanical  digcoveries, — Ed, 
t  Works,  I.  p,  218. 
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Conceive  it  tlms  ;— 

1.  Prothesia,  the  noun-verb,  or  verh-subatantive,  I  am,  which 
is  the  previous  form,  and  implies  identity  of  being  and  act. 

Note,  each  of  these  may  be  con- 
verted ;  that  is,  they  are  only 
opposed  to  each  other. 

4.  Mesotbesis,  the  infinitive  mood,  or  the  liidifTerencc  of  the 
verb  and  noun,  it  being-  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both  at 
the  same  time,  in  different  relations. 

5.  Synthesis,  the  participle,  or  the  community  of  veib  and 
noun.     Being  and  acting  at  once. 

ITow,  modify  the  noun  by  the  verb ;  that  is,  by  an  act,  and 
you  have — 

6.  The  adnoun,  or  adjective. 

Modify  the  verb  by  the  noun;  that  is.  by  beino;,  and  )'oa 
have — 

7.  The  adverb. 

Interjections  are  parts  of  sou;;'!,  not  of  speech.  Conjunctions 
are  the  same  as  prepositions  ;  biit  ihoy  are  prefixed  to  a  sentence, 
or  to  El  member  of  a     nnemsidf         single  word. 

The  inflections  of  n  u  a  mod  fl  a  n  as  to  place  ;  the  in- 
flecliona  of  verbs,  as  fo      a 

The  genitive  oas     In         d  p    d  n  he  dative,  transmis- 

sion.    It  is  absurd  to     li.         e  b  In  Thucydides,  1 

beheve,  every  case  ha   b    n  f    nd  at     In     * 

"  NominatiTe  abaolnte ; — ScCm  Si  ^66o<;  ij  livd/M-irav  jio/ior  oiSetc  dnetpye, 

Td  /ihi  KplvovTCQ  hf  d/ioia  xal  osBeiv  khI  pf/ tGv  SS  iftapTtj/mriM'  oiSclc 

MTif<J^■  p^XP'  '■"''  ^'"iv  yeviaSai  0ioic  uv  r^v  ri/iapiav  dvriSoevai. — Thua, 
ii.  53. 

Datire : — elpyo/iiiioi;  airolc  r^f  flnHnnjf  Kai  xari  y^v  JTOpSanfilvois  &e- 
Xd/aiadv  nvsg  npds  '/iSjtiialovi  liyayElv  t^v  nakiv. — Thue.,  viii.  24. 

This  is  the  Latin  usitge. 

Aeonantive. — I  do  not  reineraber  an  iustaofie  of  the  proper  aoeusatiye 
absolute  in  Thucydides  ;  but  it  aeems  not  uncommon  in  otliei-  authors  :— 


Tet  all  siieh  instatioea  may  be  nominatives  ;  for  I  oao  not  find  ai 
of  the  accuaativc  abflolute  in  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender, 
difference  of  icfleation  would  show  the  caae.— i'li 
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The  inflections  of  the  tenses  of  a  verh  are  formed  by  adjuncts 
of  the  verb -substantive.  In  G-reek  it  is  obvious.  The  E  is  the 
prefix  significative  of  a  past  time.* 


Perhaps  the  attribution  or  analogy  may  seem  fanciful  at  first 
sight ;  but  I  am  in  the  habit  of  realizing  to  myself  Magnetism 
as  length  ;  Klectricity  as  breadth  or  surface  ;  and  Galvanism  as 
depth. 


Spenser's  Epithalamion  is  truly  sublime  ;  and  pray  mark  tke 
iwan-like  movement  of  his  exquisite  Prothalamion.t     His  atten- 


*  There  is  in.  exiatenca  a  Greet  grammar  eompiled  by  Mr,  Colaridge,  out 
of  an  old  printed  one,  with  much  original  matter,  for  the  uee  of  one  of  his 
ehildreQ  when  very  young.  Some  valuable  parts  of  it  will  find  a  place  in 
the  eoHeetion  of  IL?.  Coleridge's  literary  and  critical  f  emains,  the  preparing 
of  wbieh  for  the  press  haa  been  eommitted  to  mj  eace.  But  the  almost  in- 
eredible  labor  expended  in  thia  littJo  wiirk,  of  a  kind  not  justifying  publi- 
cation, is  a,  truly  nmpvelloua  monument  of  minute  It^ioal  accuracy  and  the 
tenderfst  parental  lore. — Ed. 

\  How  well  I  remember  this  Midstimmer-day  I  I  shall  never  pass  sueb 
another.  The  sun  was  setting  behind  Caeo  Wood,  and  tlie  calm  of  the 
evening  was  bo  esoeedinglj  deep  that  it  arrested  Mr.  Coleridge's  attention. 
We  were  alone  together  in  Mr.  Gillman's  drawing-room,  and  Mr,  C.  left  off 
talking,  and  fell  into  an  almost  ti'ance-like  state  for  ten  minutes  wbile  con- 
templating the  beautiful  prospect  before  us.  Hia  eyes  swam  in  tears,  his 
bead  inclined  a  little  forward,  and  there  was  aslight  uplifting  of  the  fingers, 
which  seemed  to  tell  me  that  he  was  in  prayer.  I  waa  awa^trioken,  and 
remiuned  absorbed  in  looking  at  the  man,  in  forgetfuloess  of  esternal  na- 
ture, when  he  recovered  himself,  and  after  a  word  or  two  fell  by  some 
secret  link  of  assodatiou  upon  SpeuBcr's  poetry.  Upon  my  telling  him  that 
I  did  not  very  well  recollect  the  Prothalamion,  "  Then  I  must  read  you  a 
bit  of  it,"  said  he,  and,  fetching  the  book  from  the  next  room,  be  recited 
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tioii  to  metre  and  tkylhm  is  sometimes  so  extremely  minute,  aa 
to  be  painful  even  to  my  ear  ;  and  you  know  how  higtly  1  prize 
good  versification, 

I  have  often  told  you  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  jealousy, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  character  of  Othello,  There  is  no  pre- 
disposition to  suspicion,  which  I  take  to  be  an  essential  term  in 
the  definition  of  the  word.  Desdemona  very  truly  told  Emilia 
that  he  was  not  jealous,  that  is,  of  a  jealous  habit,  and  he  says 
so  as  truly  of  himself.  lago's  suggestions,  you  see,  are  quite  new 
to  him  ;  thoy  do  not  correspond  with  any  thing  of  a  like  nature 
previously  in  his  mind.  If  Desdemona  had,  in  fact,  been  guilty, 
no  one  would  have  thought  of  calling  Othello's  conduct  that  of  a 
jealous  mail.  He  could  not  act  otherwise  than  he  did  with  the 
lights  he  had  ;  whereas  jealousy  can  never  be  strictly  tight. 
See  how  utterly  unlike  Othello  is  to  Leontes,  in  the  "Winter's  Tale, 
or  even  to  Leonatus,  in  Cymbeline  I  The  jealousy  of  the  first 
proceeds  from  an  evident  trifle,  and  something  like  hatred  is 
mingled  with  it ;  and  the  conduct  of  Leonatus  in  accepting  the 
wager,  and  exposing  his  wife  to  the  trial,  denotes  a  jealous  tem- 
per already  formed, 

Hamlet's  character  is  the  prevalence  of  the  ahetraciing  and 
generalizing  habit  over  tho  practical.  He  does  not  want  courage, 
skill,  will,  or  opportunity  ;  hut  every  incident  sets  him  thinking  ; 
and  it  is  curious,  aad,  at  the  same  time,  strictly  natural,  that 
Hamlet,  who  al!  the  play  seems  reason  itself,  should  be  impelled, 
at  last,  by  mere  accident,  to  eiFeet  his  object.  1  have  a  smack 
of  Hamlet  myself,  if  I  may  say  so. 

the  irhole  of  it  ia  his  fln^t  and  moat  musical  manner.  I  pavtioiilHvIy  bear 
in  mind  tho  aensiblo  dlTeteity  of  toue  and  rhytlun  with  wbidi  lio  gave ; — 

"  Siveet  Thames  1  run  softly  till  I  end  my  song," 
tlie  concluding  line  of  eaob  of  the  ten  etraphes  of  the  poem. 

Wheo  I  look  upon  the  scanty  memorial  wMeh  I  h^ve  alone  preserved  of 
this  jifternoon'a  oonvei-se,  I  am  tempted  to  burn  these  psgea  ia  Jespair. 
Mr,  Coleri(^e  talked  a  Tolume  of  oritidam  that  day,  which,  printed  Tei'batim 
as  he  spoke  it,  would  have  made  tlie  reputation  of  any  other  pereou  but 
himeelf.  He  was,  iadeed,  pai'tieiUarly  briUiant  and  euebaatiug,  and  I  left 
him  at  night  so  thoroughly  maffnetized,  that  I  could  not  fur  two  or  three 
days  afterward  rcilect  enough  to  put  any  tiling  on  papei'. — -EW. 
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A  Maxim  is  a  coaclusion  upon  observation  of  matters  of  fact, 
and  is  merely  retrospective  :  an.  Idea,  or,  if  you  iike,  s.  Principle, 
carries  knowledge  within  itself,  and  is  prospective,  Polonius  is  a 
man  of  maxims.  "While  he  is  descanting  on  matters  of  past  ex- 
perience, as  ill  that  excellent  speech  to  Laertes  before  he  sets  out 
on  his  travels,*  he  is  admirable  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  advise 
or  project,  he  is  a  mere  liotard.  You  see,  Hamlet,  as  the  mao. 
of  ideas,  despises  him. 

A  man  of  maxims  only  is  like  a  Cyclops  with  one  eye,  and  that 
eye  placed  in  the  back  of  his  head. 

In  the  scene  with  Ophelia,  in  the  third  act.f  Hamlet  is  begin- 
ning with  great  and  unfeigned  tenderness  ;  but,  perceiving  her 
reserve  and  coyness,  fancies  there  are  some  listeners,  and  then,  to 
sustain  his  part,  breaks  out  info  all  that  coarseness. 

Love  is  the  admiration  and  cherishing  of  the  amiable  ijualities 
of  the  beloved  person,  upon  the  condition  of  yourself  being  the 
objeet  of  their  action.  The  qualities  of  the  sexes  correspond. 
The  man's  courage  is  loved  by  the  woman,  whose  fortitude  again 
is  coveted  by  the  man.  His  vigorous  intellect  is  answered  by 
her  infallible  taot.J 

•  Act  L  so.  3.  t  So.  1. 

i  Mr.  Coleridge  was  it  great  master  in  the  art  of  love,  but  he  had  not 
stiodled  in  Ovid's  scLonL    Hear  Ms  aocauut  of  the  matter : — 

"  Love,  truly  snoh,  is  itaelf  not  the  moat  common  thing  in  the  world, 
and  mutual  love  atill  lees  bo.  But  that  enduring  persotml  atta«bmeat,  so 
beautifully  delioeated  by  Erin'e  aweet  nielodist,  and  atifl  more  touehiugly, 
perh"-"»,  in  the  well-lmown  ballad,  '  John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John,'  in  addi- 
tioi  .  a  depth  and  ooHBtimcy  of  charaeter  of  no  evei'y-day  oeeurrenoe,  sup- 
poses a  peculiar  eenMbility  and  tendei'ness  of  nature ;  a  oonstitutiooal  oom- 
inunicativeoesa  and  uttei-^oe  of  heart  and  soul ;  a  delight  in  the  detail  of 
sympathy,  in  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  aaci-iunent  witliin, — to 
count,  as  it  were,  the  pulses  of  the  life  of  love.  But,  above  a.11,  it  supposes 
a  soul  whioli,  even  in  the  pride  and  summer-tide  of  hfe,  even  in  the  IueU- 
hood  of  health  and  sti'eugUi,  had  felt  ofteueet  and  prized  highest  that  ivMoh 
agt:  can  not  take  away,  and  whicli  in  all  our  loviugs  is  the  love ;  I  mean, 
that  willing  eense  of  the  uasuffioingness  of  the  self  for  itself,  which  pre- 
disposes a  generous  nature  to  see,  in  the  total  being  of  another,  the  supple- 
nieut  and  eorapletion  ofiteowu;  that  quiet  perpetual  seeking  which  the 
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Measure  for  Measure  is  the  single  exception  to  the  delightfal- 
ness  of  Shakapeare'a  plays.  It  is  a.  hateful  work,  although  Shakspe- 
rian  throughout.  Our  feelings  of  justice  are  grossly  wounded  in 
Angelo's  escape.  Isabella  herself  contrives  to  be  unamiahle:  and 
CI  audio  ia  detestable. 

I  am  inclined  to  consider  The  Fox  as  the  greatest  of  Ben  Jon- 
soii's  works.     But  his  smaller  works  are  full  of  poetiy. 

Monsieur  Thomas  and  The  Little  French  Lawyer  are  great 
favorites  of  mine  among  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays.  How 
those  plays  overflow  with  wit !  And  yet  I  scarcely  know  a  more 
deeply  tragic  scene  anywhere  than  that  in  Hollo,  in  which 
Edith,  pleads  for  her  father's  life,  and  then,  when  she  can  not 
prevail,  rises  up  and  imprecates  vengeance  on  his  murderer.* 
presence  of  the  beloved  otject  modulates,  not  auapends,  where  the  heai't 
momently  Suds,  anil,  finding  BguQ,  seeks  on  ;  liiBtly,  when  '  life's  chaogefut 
orb  has  passed  the  full,'  a  couSi'med  {aiiti  in  the  nobleness  of  humanity, 
thoB  brought  home  and  pressed,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  bosom  of  hourly  ex- 
perience ;  it  snpposea,  I  say,  a  heartfelt  reverence  for  worth,  not  tha  lees 
deep  because  divested  of  its  solemuity  by  habit,  by  familiarity,  by  mutual 
iolirmities,  and  even  by  a  feeling  of  modesty  which  will  arise  in  delicate 
minde,  when  they  are  ooDBoiouB  of  possessiug  the  same,  or  tha  copreapou- 
dent,  escellenca  in  their  own  eharaeters.  In  shor'  thei'e  must  ba  a  mind, 
nhich,  while  it  feels  the  beautiful  and  the  excelleui.  in  the  beloved  as  its 
own,  and  by  right  of  lore  appropriates  it,  can  call  goodness  its  playfellow ; 
and  dares  make  sport  of  time  and  inHrmity,  while,  in  tbe  parson  of 
a  thouaand-foldiy  endeared  partner,  we  feel  for  aged  virtue  the  oaresuing 
fondness  that  belongs  to  the  innocenca  of  childhood,  and  repeat  ih.o  same 
attentions  and  tender  courtesies  which  had  been  i^otated  by  tbe  same  affec- 
tion to  the  same  object  when  attired  in  feminine  loveliness  or  ia  manly 
beauty."— (Poet.  Works,  p.  SOi.)—Ed. 
'  Act  iii.  sc  1  :— 

"  RoiLO.    Hew  olf  lier  hands  ! 
Hamond.  Lady,  hold  off ! 

Edith.  No  !  hew  'em  ; 

Hew  off  my  innocent  hands  as  he  commands  you ! 

They'll  hang  tha  faster  on  for  death's  convulsion. — 

Thou  seed  of  rooks,  will  nothing  more  thee,  theu ! 

Ai'e  all  my  tears  lost,  all  my  righteous  prayers 

Drown'd  in  thy  drunken  wrath  f     I  stand  up  thus,  theu. 

Thou  boldly  bloody  tyrant. 

And  to  thy  face,  in  heav'n's  high  name  defy  thee  ! 

And  may  sweet  mercy,  when  thy  soul  sighs  (m-  it, — 
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Our  version  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  loved  and  prized  for  this,  as 
for  a  thousand  other  things, — that  it  has  preserved  a  purity  of 
meaning  to  many  terms  of  natural  objects.  "Without  this  hold- 
fast, ouv  vitiated  imaginations  wouU  refine  away  language  to 
mere  abstractions.  Henoo  the  French  have  lost  their  poetical 
language  ;  and  Blanco  White  says  the  same  thing  has  happened 
to  the  Spanish.  By-the-way,  I  must  say,  dear  Mr.  Sotheby's 
translation,  in  the  tleorgios,  of 


"  Nor  urge  reluctant  to  laborious  lov^'— 
are  the  most  ludicrous  instances  I  remember  of  the  modem  slip-slop. 

I  have  the  perception  of  individual  images  very  strong,  but  a 
dim  one  of  the  relation  of  place.  I  remember  the  man  or  tho 
tree,  but  where  I  saw  them  I  mostly  forget.f 

When  undar  thy  bladt  miaohiafs  thy  flesh  trembles, — 
When  neither  streagth,  nor  youth,  noc  friends,  nor  gold, 
Can  stay  one  hour  ;  when  tlij  raoet  wretched  oimBeienca, 
Waked  from  hei-  dream  of  death,  hke  fire  aliall  melt  thee, — 
When  all  thy  mother's  teoi-s,  thy  brother's  wounds, 
Thy  people's  fears,  and  euraes,  and  my  loss, 

My  aged  father's  loss,  shall  stand  before  thee 

Roiio.     Save  him,  I  my  ;  run,  savo  him,  save  her  father  ; 
Fly  and  redeem  his  head  1 
EniTH.  May  then  tliat  pity,"  Ac 

"  Virg.  Georg.  iil  64,  and  91. 

f  There  waa  no  man  whose  opinion  in  morals,  or  even  in  a  ijiattei'  of 
general  conduct  in  life,  if  you  furnished  the  pei'tinent  ciromnstanoes,  I  would 
have  sooner  adopted  than  Mi-.  Coleridge's ;  but  I  would  not  take  him  as  a 
guide  througli  Btreets  or  fields,  or  earthly  roads.  He  had  much  of  the  ge- 
ometrician about  him ;  but  he  eouU  not  find  liis  way.  In  this,  aa  in  many 
othiir  poouliarities  of  more  importance,  be  inherited  sti-ongly  from  his 
leju'ned  and  excellent  lather,  who  dcBerves,  and  will,  1  trust,  obtain,  a  aep- 
aj'ate  notice  for  Mmaalf  when  Ms  greater  son'a  life  comes  to  be  written.  I 
believe  the  beginning  of  Mr.  C.'s  iikiog  for  Dr.  Spuraheim  wna  the  hearty 
good-humor  with  which  the  Doctor  bore  the  laughter  of  a  party,  in  tlie 
preaeooa  of  which  ha,  unknowing  of  his  man,  denied  any  Ideality,  and 
awarded  an  unusual  share  of  Loeality.  to  the  maj^tic  silver-hatred  head  of 
my  dear  unole  and  father-in-law.  But  Mr.  Coleridge  immediately  shielded  the 
craniologist  under. the  distiDction  preserved  in  the  text,  and,  perhaps,  since 
(Lit  time,  thcrerany  be  a  couplenf  organs  assigned  to  the  latter  faeidfj. — Ed. 
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Oraniology  is  worth  some  consideration,  although  it  is  merely 
in  its  rudiments  and  guesses  yet.  But  all  the  coincidences  which 
have  been  observed  could  scarcely  be  by  accident.  The  confu- 
sion and  absurdity,  however,  will  be  endless,  until  some  names 
or  propel-  terms  are  discovered  for  the  organs,  which  are  not 
taken  from,  their  mental  application  or  significanoy.  The  fore- 
part of  the  head  is  generally  given  up  to  the  higher  intellectual 
powers  ;  the  hinder  part  to  the  sensual  emotions. 

Silence  does  not  always  mark  wisdom.  I  was  at  dinner,  some 
time  ago,  in  company  with  a.  man,  who  listened  to  me  and  said 
nothing  for  a  long  time  ;  but  he  nodded  his  head,  and  I  thought 
him  intelligent.  At  length,  towards  the  end  of  the  dinner,  some 
apple  dumplings  were  placed  on  the  table,  and  my  man  liad  no 
sooner  seen  them  than  he  burst  forthwith — "  Them's  the  jockeys  for 
me  I"     I  wish  Spurzheiin  could  have  examined  the  fellow's  head. 

Some  folks  apply  epithets  as  boys  do  in  making  Latin  verses. 
"When  I  first  looked  upon  the  Palls  of  the  Clyde,  I  was  unable  to 
find  a  word  to  express  my  feelings.  At  last,  a  man,  a  stranger 
to  me,  who  arrived  about  the  same  time,  said — "How  majestic  !" 
— {It  was  the  precise  term,  and  I  turned  round  and  was  saying 
— "  Thank  you,  sir !  that  is  the  exact  word  for  it" — when  he 
added,  eodemjlatit) — "  Yes,  how  vevy  j»-etty."' 


Bull  and  Waterland  are  the  classical  writers  on  the  Trinity.* 
In  the  Trinity  there  is,  1.  Ipseity.  2.  Alterity.  3,  Community. 
You  may  express  the  formula  thus  : 

*  Mr.  Coleridge's  admiratlou  uf  Bull  aojd  Watspland  as  high  theologiaae 
was  very  great.  BuU  he  used  to  read  iR  the  Latin  Defensio  Fidei  Kictente, 
using  the  Jesuit  Zola's  edition  of  llSl,  which,  I  think,  he  bought  at  Rome, 
He  told  me  once,  that  when  he  was  reading  a  ProtestJmt  English  bishop's 
Avork  on  the  Trinity,  in  a  copy  edited  by  an  Italian  Jesuit  in  Italy,  be  felt 
praud  of  the  Churt^h  pE  England,  and  in  good-humor  with  the  Ohurob  of 
Rome.— i^rf. 

VOL,  VI.  N 
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tiod,  the  absolute  Will  or  Identity,  = 

Prothesis. 

The  Pathei-= Thesis.      Tlie  Son = Antithesis,      The  Spirits 

Synthesis. 

The  author  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  uoltnown.  It  is,  in 
my  judgment,  heretical  la  the  omission,  or  implicit  denial,  of  the 
Filial  subordination  in  the  Godhead,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nicene  Greed,  and  for  which  Bull  and  Waterland  have  so  fer- 
vently and  triumphantly  contended  ;  aiid  by  not  holding  to  which, 
Sherlock  staggered  to  and  fro  between  Tritheism  and  Sabeliian- 
ism.  This  Creed  is  also  tautological,  and,  if  not  pei-secuting, 
■which  1  will  not  discuss,  certainly  containing  harsh  and  iU-coa- 
ceived  language. 

How  much  I  regret  that  so  many  religious  persona  of  the  pres- 
ent day  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  certain  cant  of  manner  and 
phraseology  as  a  token  to  each  other.  They  must  improve  this 
and  that  text,  and  they  must  do  so  and  so  in  a  'piayeifid  way  , 
and  BO  on.  Why  not  use  common  language?  A  young  1-idy 
the  other  day  urged  upon  me  that  such  and  such  feelmtrs  were 
the  marrow  of  all  religion  ;  upon  which  I  recommended  her  to 
try  to  walk  to  London  upon  her  marrow-bones  only. 


JUlY  9, 1837. 


In  the  very  lowest  link  in  the  vast  and  mysterious  chain  of 
Being,  there  is  an  effort,  although  scarcely  apparent,  at  individual- 
ization ;  but  it  is  almost  lost  in  the  mere  nature.  A  little  higher 
up,  the  individual  is  apparent  and  separate,  but  subordinate  to 
any  thing  in  man.  At  length,  the  animal  rises  to  he  on  a  par 
with  the  lowest  power  of  the  human  nature.  There  are  some  of 
our  natural  desires  which  only  remain  in  our  most  perfect  state  on 
earth  as  means  of  the  higher  powers'  acting.* 

•  Tliese  remai'lts  seem  to  cull  for  s.  citation  of  tiat  wonderful  passage 
trunaoendent  alike  io  eloquence  and  philosophic  depth,  wLieh  the  readers 
of  the  Aida  to  Reflection  have  long  since  laid  up  iu  cedar  ; — 

"Every  rsnlt  of  prestilres,  as  it  aacende  in  the  anale  of  ereation,  leaves 
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What  a  giatid  subjeft  foi  a  historj  the  Popedom  is  '  The 
Pope  ought  never  to  have  afiocted  tempoial  SAV^y,  hut  to  have 
hved  letned  ^ithm  bt  Angelo  and  to  ha\e  trusted  to  the  super- 
death  belimd  it  or  uodei  it  The  metal  at  its  height  of  being  seems  a  mute 
prophecy  of  the  OJming  Tegetatioo,  into  a  mimio  semblaooe  of  wliieh  it 
ci'ystfllhzes.  The  blossom  aod  flower,  the  acme  of  vegefabla  life,  divides 
mto  oorrespondeut  oi-gans  with  reciprocal  fuoatlons,  and  by  iaatincttve  mo- 
tioQS  and  upprcximittLotis  ssems  impatient  of  that  fixure,  by  which  it  is  dif- 
ferenced in  liiiid  from  the  flower-shaped  Psyche  that  flatters  with  h-ee  wing 
above  it.  And  wonderfuhy  in  the  insect  realm  doth  the  irritability,  the  proper 
seat  ot  iostioot,  while  yet  the  nascent  sensibility  is  subordinate  thereto, — 
moat  wonderfully.  1  say,  doth  the  muscular  life  m  the  iosect  aod  the  luusculo- 
arterial  io  the  bird,  imitate  and  typically  rehearse  the  adaptive  understand- 
ing, yea,  and  the  moral  affections  and  charities  of  man.  Let  us  carry  our- 
selves  back,  in  spirit,  to  the  mysterious  week,  the  teeming  work-days  of  the 
Creator,  as  they  rose  in  vision  Iwfove  the  eye  of  the  inspired  historian  •  of  the 
generations  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  days  that  the  Lord  Gk>d  made  the 
earth  and  the  heavens.'  And  who  that  hath  watched  their  ways  with  an 
underatanding  heart,  could,  as  the  vision  evolving  still  advanced  towards 
bim,  contemplate  the  fihal  and  loyal  bee ;  the  home-buildiiig,  wedded,  and 
divorceless  swallow ;  and,  above  all,  the  manifoldly  inteUigent  ant  tribes, 
with  their  eommonweaith  and  confederacies,  their  warriors  and  miners,  the 
hnsband-foli,  that  fold  in  Iheh'  tiny  flocks  oo  the  honeyed  leaf,  and  the  vir- 
gia  sisters  with  the  holy  iuf  tincta  of  matei'ual  lovo,  detached  and  in  selfless 
purity,  and  not  say  to  himself.  Behold  the  shadow  of  approaching  Hu- 
manity, the  sun  rising  from  behind,  in  the  Mndling  morn  of  creation  !  Thus 
all  lower  natures  find  their  highest  good  in  semblances  and  seekings  of  that 
which  is  higher  and  better.  All  things  strive  to  ascend,  and  aaoeod  in  their 
striving.  And  shall  man  alone  stoop !  Shall  his  pursuits  and  desires,  the 
reflecUons  of  his  inward  life,  be  like  the  reflected  image  of  a  tree  on  the 
edge  of  a  pool,  that  grows  downward,  and  seeks  a  mock  heaven  in  the  un- 
stable element  beneath  it,  in  neighborhood  with  the  shm  wafer-weeds  and 
oozy  bottom-gvBsa  that  are  yet  better  than  itself  and  more  noble,  in  as  far 
as  substances  that  appear  as  shadows  ai-e  preferable  to  shadows  mistaken 
for  substnnee  I  No  1  it  must  be  a  higher  good  to  make  you  happy.  While 
you  labor  foe  any  thing  below  your  proper  humanity,  you  seek  a  happy  life 
in  the  i-egion  of  death.  Well  saith  the  moral  poet : — 
"  '  Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is  man  1'  " 

Wn.-I(3.  1,  pp.  leo,  \B\.~Ed. 
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stitious  awe  inspired  by  his  ctaiacter  and  office.     He  spoiled  his 
chance  when  he  meddled  in  the  petty  Italian,  politics. 

Scanderbeg  ■would  be  a  very  fine  subject  for  Walter  Scott ;  and 
so  would  Thomas  A  Beeket,  if  it  is  not  rather  too  much  for  him. 
It  involves  in  CEsence  the  confliot  between  arms,  or  force,  and  the 
men  of  letters. 

Obaer?e  the  superior  truth  of  language,  in  Greek,  to  Theocritus 
inclusively  ;  in  Latin,  to  the  Augustan  age  exclusively  ;  ia  Italian, 
to  Tasso  exclusively  ;  and  in  English,  to  Taylor  and  Barrow  in- 
clusively. 

Luther  is,  in  parts,  the  most  evangelical  writer  I  know,  after 
the  apostles  and  apostolic  men. 

Fray  read  with  great  attention  Baiter's  Life  of  himself  It  is 
an  inestimable  work,"  I  may  not  unfrequently  doubt  Baxter's 
memory,  or  even  his  competence,  in  consequence  of  his  particular 
modes  of  thinking  ;  but  I  could  almost  as  soon  doubt  the  Gospel 
verity  as  his  veracity. 

I  am  not  enough  read  in  Puritan  divinity  to  know  the  partic- 
ular objections  to  the  surplice,  over  and  above  the  general  preju- 
dice against  the  retenta  of  Popery.  Perhaps  that  was  the  only 
ground, — a  foolish  one  enough. 

In  my  judgment  Bolingbrofce's  style  is  not  ia  any  respect  equal 
lo  that  oi'  Cowley  or  Dryden.  Head  Algernon  Sidney ;  his  style 
reminds  you  as  little  of  books  as  of  blackguards.  What  a  gen- 
tleman he  was  I 

*  This,  a  very  thick  folio  of  the  old  sort,  we3  one  of  Mr,  Coleridge's  text- 
books for  English  ohureh  history.  He  used  to  say  that  there  ivaa  710  sub- 
stitute for  it  in  a  course  of  study  for  a  clei'gyman  or  public  man,  and  that 
tlie  mod«rn  political  Dissenters,  who  a^ected  to  glory  in  Baxter  as  a.  leader, 
would  read  a  bitter  lecture  on  themaehes  in  every  page  of  it.  In  a  mar- 
pnal  note  I  find  Mr.  0.  writing  thus ;  "  Alas  1  in  how  many  respects  does 
my  lot  j'^emble  Bartec'e  1  But  how  mneh  leas  have  my  bodily  evils  been, 
Biid  Jet  how  very  mueli  greater  an  impediment  liave  I  suffered  them  to  be  1 
But  Tetily  Baxter's  labors  seem  miracles  of  supporting  grace." — Ed. 
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Burlte's  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  seems  to  me 
joor  tiling  ;  and  what  he  says  upon  Taste  is  neither  profound  m 


Well !  1  am  for  Ariosto  against  Tasso  ;  though  I  would  rather 
praise  Aviosto's  poetry  than  his  poem. 

I  wish  our  clever  young  poets  would  remember  my  homely 
definitions  of  prose  and  poetry ;  that  is,  prose  =^  words  in  their 
best  order ; — poetry  =  the  best  words  in  tte  best  order. 

I  conceive  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  to  be  the  three 
great  fathers  in  respect  of  theology,  and  Basil,  Gregory,  Wazian- 
zen,  and  Ohrysostom,  in  respect  of  rhetoric. 

Senfurt  possessed  the  immense  learning  and  robust  sense  of 
Selden,  with  the  acnteness  and  wit  of  Joitin. 

Jacob  Eehmen  remarked,  that  it  was  not  wonderful  that  there 
were  separate  languages  for  England,  France,  G-ermany,  &c.  ; 
but  rather  that  there  was  not  a  different  language  for  every  de- 
gree of  latitude.  In  confirmation  of  which,  see  the  infinite 
variety  of  languages  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of  South 
America. 


JULY  30,  1S37. 


What  is  said  of  some  persons'  not  being  able  to  diatinguish 
colors,  I  believe.  It  may  proceed  from  general  weakness,  which 
will  render  the  differences  imperceptible,  just  as  the  dusk  or  twi- 
light makes  aU  colors  one.  This  defect  is  most  usual  in  tte  blue 
ray,  the  negative  pole. 

I  conjecture  that  when  finer  experiments  have  been  applied, 
the  red,  yellow,  and  orange  rays  will  be  found  as  capable  of  com- 
municating magnetic  action  as  the  other  rays,  though,  perhaps, 
under  different  circurastancea.  Remember  this,  if  you  are  alive 
twenty  years  hence,  and  think  of  me. 
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The  elements  had  been  well  sixaken  together  during  the  civil 
wars  and  intetregnum  under  the  Long  Parliament  and  Protector- 
ate ;  and  nothing  but  the  cowardliness  and  impolicy  of  the  Noil- 
conformists,  at  the  Eestoratjon,  could  have  prevented  a  real 
reformation  on  a  wider  basis.  But  the  truth  is,  by  going  over  to 
Breda  with  their  stilT  flatteries  to  the  hollow-hearted  king,  they 
put  Sheldon  and  the  bishops  on  the  side  of  the  constitution. 

The  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  narrowed  reform. 
As  soon  as  men  began  to  call  themselves  names,  all  hope  of  fur- 
ther amendment  was  lost. 


JULY  23,  1827. 


William  the  Third  was  a  greater  and  much  honester  man  than 
any  of  his  ministers.  I  believe  every  one  of  them,  except  Shrew.s- 
bury,  has  now  been  detected  in  correspondence  with  James. 

Berkeley  can  only  be  confnted,  or  answered,  by  one  sentence. 
So  it  is  with  Spinosa  ;  his  premisses  granted,  the  deduction  is  a 
chain  of  adamant. 

Genius  may  co-exist  with  wildiicss,  idleness,  folly,  even,  with 
crime  ;  but  not  long,  believe  me,  with  selfishness,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  an  envious  disposition.  Envy  is  nditKrio;  nal  dixaidjaros 
#£05,  as  I  once  saw  it  expressed  somewhere  in  a  page  of  Stobsus  ; 
it  dwarfs  and  withers  its  worshipers. 

The  man's  desire  is  for  the  woman,  but  the  woman's  desire  is 
rarely  other  than  for  the  desire  of  the  man.* 

■  "A  woman's  frieodahip,"  I  find  written  by  Mr.  C.  on  a  page  dyed  red 
■witli  an  imprisoned  rose  leaf,  "  a  woman's  friendBliip  borders  more  eloaely 
on  love  than  man's.    Men  affect  each  other  id  the  refleotiou  of  noble  or 
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Jeremy  Taylor  is  an  excellent  author  for  a  young  man  to 
study  for  the  purpose  of  imhibing  noble  principles,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  learning  to  exereise  caution  and  thought  in  detecting 


I  must  acknowledge,  with  some  hesitation,  that  I  think  Hooker 
has  been  a  little  over-credited  for  his  judgment. 

Take,  as  an  instauoe  of  an  idea,**  the  continuity  and  coincident 
distmctnes?  of  nature  ;  or  this  :  vegetable  life  is  always  striving 
to  be  something  that  it  is  not ;  animal  life  tc  be  itself  Hence, 
m  a  plant,  the  parts,  the  root,  the  stem,  the  branches,  leaves, 
Swj ,  remain  after  they  have  each  produced  or  contributed  to  pro- 
duce a  difierent  stattis  of  the  whole  plant :  m  an  animal  nothing 
of  the  previous  states  remains  distinct,  but  is  incorporated  into, 
and  constitutes  progressively,  the  veiy  self 

fiiendly  (letB,  while  woraeo  nsk  feiver  proofa,  Bnd  more  signs  kuiJ  expres- 
sions of  attaehmont ' — Md, 

*■  Tlie  1  eadei  who  has  neyei'  studied  Plato,  Eaeou,  Kant,  or  Culeridge,  in 
then  philosophic  works,  will  need  to  be  told  that  the  word  Idea  is  not 
used  m  this  passage  in  the  sense  adopted  by  "Dr.  Holofernes,  who,  in  a 
lecture  on  lueta-physies.  delivered  at  one  of  the  Mecbaiiics'  Institutions,  ex- 
plodes all  ideas  but  those  of  seosatioii ;  while  his  friend,  deputy  Costard,  has 
no  idea  of  a  batter-flayored  hauneh  of  venison  than  he  diued  off  at  the  Lon- 
don Tavern  last  week.  He  admits  {for  the  deputy  has  travelled)  that  the 
Prench  hare  an  eaoellent  idea  of  ooofeiag  in  general ;  but  holds  that  Uieir 
most  aceompli shed  mailres  de  cuisine  hiive  no  more  idea  of  dressing  a  turtle, 
than  the  Psrisiaa  gpurmaoda  themselves  have  Boyreal  idea  of  the  true  taste 
and  CD^or  of  the  fat." — Church  and  State,  p.  66.  No  I  what  Mr.  Coleridge 
meant  by  tm  Idea  in  fJiis  place  may  be  expressed  in  various  waya  out  of 
his  own  workfl.  I  subjoin  a  auffioient  definition  from  the  Churohand  State, 
p.  31.  "  That  -which  contemplated  objectively  (that  is,  as  esisting  externally 
to  the  mind),  we  call  a  law ;  the  same  contemplated  svibjectively  (that  is,  es 
existing  in  a  subjeet  or  mind),  is  au  idea.  Hence  Plato  often  names  Ideas, 
Laws  ;  and  Lord  Bacon,  tlie  British  Plato,  describes  the  laws  of  the  mate- 
rial universe  as  the  ideas  in  nature.  '  Quod  in  natura  naturata  Lex,  in 
natui'a  naliirante  Idea  dLoituv,' "  A  mora  subtle  limitation  of  the  word  ninj 
be  found  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Essay  [E]iu  the  Appendix  to  the  States- 
man's Miinual,  T.  p.  494.— ^(?- 
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AUGUST  30,  1827. 


1  is  the  intermediate  somewhat  between  a  thought  and 


If  the  prophi,cies  of  tht  Old  Testimetit  aie  not  n^htlj  intei 
preted  ot  Jesns  our  Christ  then,  theie  la  no  pied  ction  whatever 
contained  m  it  ol  tliat  stupendous,  event — the  use  and  establiili 
ment  of  Ghnstianity — m  oompanaon  w  tli  wt  ch  all  the  preced 
ing  Jewish  hibloiy  i&  as  nothing  With  the  exception  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  whioh  the  Jews  themselves  never  classed  among  the 
prophecies  and  in  obscure  te\t  of  Jeiemiah  there  i^  not  a,  pas 
sage  in  the  Old  Testament  which  favors,  the  notion  of  a  temporal 
Messiah  What  moial  object  was  there  ioi  which  such  a  "Vies 
siah  should  come  ?  "What  could  he  have  been  but  a  sort  ol  virtu- 
ous SesoGtria  or  Bonaparte  ? 

I  know  that  some  excellent  men — Israelites  without  guile — do 
not,  in  fact,  expect  the  advent  of  any  Messiah  ;  but  believe  or 
suggest  that  it  may  possibly  have  been  God's  will  and  meaning, 
that  the  Jews  should  remain  a  quiet  light  among  the  nations  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  at  the  dootijne  of  the  unity  of  God.  To 
which  I  say,  that  this  truth  of  the  essential  unity  of  God  has  been 
preserved  and  gloriously  preached,  by  Christianity  alone.  The 
Romans  never  shut  up  their  temples,  nor  ceased  to  worship  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  gods  and  goddesses,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Jews  ;  the  Persians,  the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  learned  nothing 
of  this  great  truth  from  the  Jews.  But  from  Christiana  they  did 
learn  it  in  various  degrees,  and  are  still  learning  it.  The  religion 
of  the  Jews  is,  indeed,  a  light ;  but  it  is  as  the  light  of  the  glow- 
worm, which  gives  no  heat,  and  illumines  nothing  but  itself. 

It  has  been  objected  to  me,  that  the  vulgar  notions  of  the  Trin- 
ity are  at  variance  with  this  doctrine  ;  and  it  was  added,  whether 
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ELS  flattery  or  Baroasm  matters  not,  that  few  believers  in  the 
Trinity  thought  of  it  as  I  did.  To  which  again  humbly,  yet  con- 
fidently, I  reply,  that  my  superior  light,  if  superior,  consists  in 
nothing  more  than  this, — that  I  more  clearly  see  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Trinal  Unity,  is  an  absolute  truth  transcending  my  hu- 
man means  of  understanding  it,  or  demonstrating  it,  I  may  or 
may  not  be  able  to  utter  the  ibrmala  of  my  faith  in  this  mystery 
in  more  logical  terms  than  some  others  ;  but  this  I  say  :  Gro  and 
ask  the  most  ordinary  man,  a  professed  believer  in  this  doctrine, 
whether  he  believes  in  and  worships  a  plurality  of  Gods,  and  he  will 
start  with  horror  at  the  bare  suggestion.  He  may  not  be  able  to 
explain  his  creed  in  exact  terms  ;  but  he  will  tell  you  that  he 
does  believe  in  one  God,  and  in  one  God  only, — reason  about  it 
as  you  may. 

"What  all  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West,  what  Romanist 
and  Protestant,  helieve  in  common,  that  I  call  Christianity.  In 
no  proper  sense  of  the  word  can  1  call  Unitarians  and  Sooinians 
believers  in  Christ ;  at  least,  not  in  the  only  Christ  of  whom  I 
have  read  or  know  any  thing. 


APRIL  14,  1830. 


THcri.  iS  no  hope  cf  conieitmg  the  Jlws  m  tht,  wa)  and  with 
the  spint  unhappily  adopted  by  our  church  ,  and  indeed,  by  all 
other  modern  churches  In  the  fiist  age  the  Jewish  Christians 
undoubtedly  considered  themselves  is  the  seed  of  Abraham,  to 
whom  the  promise  had  been  made ,  and  ts  such,  a  superior 
order  "Witness  the  account  of  St  Peter  s  conduct  in  the  Acts,* 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatitns  ■[■  St  Paul  protested  against 
this  BO  iar  as  it  went  to  make  Jewish  obaervances  compulsory  on 
Christians  who  were  not  of  Jewish  blood  ;  and  so  far  as  it  in  any 
way  led  to  bottom  the  religion  on  the  Mosaic  covenant  of  works ; 
but  he  never  denied  the  birthright  of  the  chosen  seed  :  on  the 
contrary,  he  himself  evidently  believed  that  the  Jews  would  ulti- 
mately be  restored  ;  and  he  says, — If  the  Gentiles  have  been  so 
»  Chap.  XV.  t  Chop.  iL 
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blest  by  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  how  much  rather  shall  they 
he  blest  by  the  eojiversioti  and  restoration  of  Israel  I  "Why  do  we 
expect  the  Jews  to  abandon  their  national  customs  and  distinn- 
tiona  ?  The  Abyasiniau  church  said  that  they  claimed  a  descent 
li-om  Abraham ;  and  that,  in  virtue  of  such  ancestry,  they  ob- 
served circumcision  :  but  declaring  withal,  that  they  rejected  the 
covenant  of  works,  and  rested  on  the  promise  fulfilled  in  Jesus 
Christ.  la  consequence  of  this  appeal,  the  Abyssinians  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  customs. 

If  Eheaferd's  E*:says  were  translated — if  the  Jews  were  made 
acqua        I  vi  1    h      al     g  m    t — f  1   y  dd  re  ssed  kindly, 

and  w  i^d  bndnhl  ve  customs  and 

nation  1     p    b  vi    d        b  h   -tians  as  of  the 

seed  0}  Ah    J     t — I  hi  I  Id  be      Christian  syna- 

gogue y  mA  hJwfhe  lower  orders 

are  th  _    1  w         f  m  nla    )      h  y  h  a  principle  of 

hoaesty  in  them  ;  to  grasp  and  be  getting  money  forever  is  their 
single  and  exclusive  occupation,  A  learned  Jew  once  said  to  me, 
upon  this  subject : — "  0  sir  1  make  the  inhabitants  of  Hollywell- 
street  and  Duke's  Place  Israelites  first,  and  then  we  may  debate 
about  making  them  Christians."* 

In  Poland,  the  Jevra  are  great  landholders,  and  are  the  worst 
of  tyrants.  They  have  no  kind  of  sympathy  with  their  laborers 
and  dependents.     They  never  meet  them  in  coromon  worship. 

*  Mr.  Coleridge  had  a  very  friendly  acquaiatnnce  with  aeTeral  learned 
Jews  ia  this  conatrj,  and  he  told  me  flsat,  whenever  he  bad  fallen  in  with 
a  Jew  of  thorough  education  and  literary  habits,  he  barl  always  fbuod  him 
posaeseed  of  a  stroug  oatural  eapaeit;  for  metaphysical  disquisitions.  I  may 
mention  here  tlie  best  lioown  of  his  Jewish  friends,  one  whom  he  deeply 
respected.  Hymen  Hurwitz. 

Mr.  C.  once  told  me  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  amusing  himself 
wifl)  a  clandestine  attempt  upon  the  faith  of  three  or  four  pereottswhombe 
was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  ooeasioaaHy.  I  think  he  was  undermiuing,  at  the 
time  he  mentioned  this  to  me,  a  Jew,  a  Swedeoborgiau,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  a  New  Jerusalemite,  or  by  whatsoever  other  name  the  members  of  that 
somewhat  small,  but  very  respectable  elim'ch,  planted  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Liacoln's  Inn  Fields,  delight  to  be  koowo.  He  said  he  bad  made  most 
way  with  the  disciple  of  Swedenborg.  who  might  be  considered  as  a  con- 
vert ;  that  he  had  perplexed  the  Jew,  and  had  put  the  Roman  Catholic  into 
a  had  humor ;  but  that  upon  the  Netr  Jet'usalemite  he  Lad  made  no  more 
impreBMOQ  than  if  be  had  been  arguing  with  the  man  in  tbe  moon. — Ed. 
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Laad,  ia  the  hand  of  a,  large  number  of  Jews,  instead  of  being 
what  it  ought  to  be,  the  organ  of  permanence,  would  become  the 
organ  of  rigidity  in  a  natiou  ;  by  their  intermarriages  within  their 
own  pale,  it  would  be  in  fact  perpetually  entailed.  Then,  again, 
if  a  popular  tumult  were  to  take  place  in  Poland,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  Jews  would  be  the  first  objects  of  murder  and  apoJiation  7 


APRIL  17,  1830. 

In  the  miracles  of  Moses  there  is  a  remarkable  intermingling 
of  acts  which  we  should  now-a-days  call  simply  providential,  with 
swch  as  we  should  still  call  miraculous.  The  passing  of  the  Jor- 
dan, in  the  3d  chapter  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  is  perhaps  the 
purest  and  sheerest  miracle  recorded  in  the  Bible  ;  it  seems  to 
have  been  wrought  for  the  miracle's  sake  and  so  thereby  to  show 
to  the  Jems — the  descendants  of  those  who  had  u>rae  out  of 
Egypt — thit  the  same  God  who  had  appeared  t«  their  fathers 
and  who  had  by  miracles  m  many  respects  piovilential  only 
presersed  them  m  the  nildeiness  was  tlieii  (rod  alio  The 
manna  aid  quails  veie  oidinary  piovisions  of  Piovidenee  leu 
dercd  rmiaeulous  by  certain  laws  and  qualil  es  anne\ed  to  them 
m  the  particular  instance  The  p-issage  of  the  Red  Sea  was 
effected  by  a  stjoag  wind  which  we  are  toH  dioie  back  the 
water'  and  so  on  But  then  agiiii  the  death  of  the  fiist  born 
waifpurelj  miiaculous  Hcnre  then  both  Jewf  and  Egjptnns 
might  fake  occasion  to  leain  that  it  was  ofte  and  the  same  God 
who  inteifeied  specially  and  wl  o  goveined  all  generallj 

Take  away  the  first  verse  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  then  what 
immediately  follows  is  an  exact  history  or  sketch  of  Pantheism. 
Pantheism  was  taught  in  the  mysteries  of  Greece  ;  of  which  the 
Caheii'ic  were  the  purest  and  the  most  ancient. 


Ik  the  present   age,   it   is  next  to  impossil 
spuuimens,  however  favorable,  that  a  young  n 
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great  poet,  or  rather  a  poet  at  all.  Poetic  taste,  dexterity  in 
composition,  and  ingenious  imitation,  often  produce  poems  that 
are  very  promising  in  appearance.  But  genius,  or  the  power  of 
doing'  somethiag  new,  is  another  thing.  Tennyson's  sonnets, 
such  as  1  have  seen,  have  many  of  the  characteristic  excellences 
of  those  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey. 


It  is  a  small  thing  that  the  patient  knows  of  his  own  state  ;  yet 
some  things  he  does  know  better  than  his  physician. 

I  never  had,  and  never  co\ild  feel,  any  horror  at  death,  simply 
Good  and  had  men  are  each  less  so  than  they  seem. 


The  result  of  my  system  will  he  to  show,  that,  so  far  from  the 
world  being  a  goddess  in  petticoats,  it  is  rather  the  devil  in  a 
Strait  waistcoat. 

The  controversy  of  the  Nominalists  and  Realists  was  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  important  that  ever  occupied  the  human  mind. 
They  were  both  right,  and  both  wrong.  They  each  maintained 
opposite  poles  of  the  same  truth  ;  which  truth  neither  of  them 
saw,  for  want  of  a  higher  premiss.  Duns  Scotus  was  the  head 
of  the  Realists;  Ockham,*  his  ovni  disciple,  of  the  Nominalists. 

*  John  Duns  Sootus  WBS  bom  in  isll,  at  Dunatone,  in  the  parish,  of 
Erailduna,  near  Alnwiek.  Ha  was  a  fellow  of  Mecton  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  After  acf[uiring  an  unoommoa  reputation  at 
Lis  own  viiUTeraitj,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Cologne,  and  there  died 
in  1808,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-fow  years.  Ha  was  called  the  Subtle 
Dodior,  and  found  time  to  compose  works  which  now  fill  twelve  volumes  in 
folio. — See  the  Lyons  edition,  by  Lnke  Wadding,  in  1639. 

William  Ockham  was  an  Englisliinan,  and  died  about  1347  ;  but  the  place 
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Ockham,  though  certainly  \e  \   i     1'      's  i    no  t  e  t    o  d' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  two  tl  rda  of  the  e  nent  school  ne 
were  of  British  birth.  It  was  the  s  hooln  en  1  o  ade  tl  e  K 
giiagsB  of  Europe  what  they  now  are  "Vie  la  1  a  tl  e  q  dd 
ties  of  those  writers  now,  but  tr  th  tl  e  e  q  ddit  es  are  jus 
the  parts  of  their  language  1  h  e  have  reje  tel  h  le  e 
never  think  of  the  mass  wl  ch  we  1  ave  al  pt  d  ind  have  n 
daily  use.  

Spinosa,  at  the  very  end  of  his  life,  seems  to  have  gained  a 
glimpse  of  the  truth.     In  the  last  letter  published  in  his  works, 

and  yeai-  of  his  birth  are  not  oleftrly  ascertaitied.  Ho  was  styled  the  In- 
vinrable  Doctor,  and  wrote  bitterly  flgajnat  Pope  John  XXIL  We  all  re- 
member Bntler'a  account  of  these  wortbies ; — 

"  He  knew  what's  what,  aod  that's  as  high 

As  metaphysio  wit  can  fly  ; 

In  school  divinity  as  nbl« 

As  be  that  Mght  Irrefragable, 

A  second  Tiioman,  or  at  onoe 

To  name  them  all,  another  Smtae  ; 

Profound  in  all  (be  Nominal 

And  Real  ways  beyond  thera  all ; 

For  he  a  rope  of  sand  could  twist 

As  tougb  as  learned  Sorbooist," 

HuciBRAS,  part  i.  eaoto  i.  v.  149. 
Tha  IrrefrBgable  Doctor  was  Alexander  Hales,  a  native  of  Gloueesterebire, 
who  died  in  1 249.  Among  his  pupils  at  Paris  was  Pidanza,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Eooaventura,  the  Seraphic  Doctor.  The  oontroyersy  of  tbe 
Kealiats  and  the  Nominalists  can  not  be  esplaioed  in  a  note ;  but  in  sub- 
stance, tbe  ori^nol  point  of  dispute  may  be  thiis  stated :  The  Realists  held 
g^Turidlg  with  Aristotle,  that  there  were  universal  ideas  or  essences  im- 
pressed npon  matter,  and  coEral  with  and  inherent  in  their  objects.  Plato 
held  that  tliese  universal  forms  e^sted  as  exemplars  in  the  Divme  Mind 
previously  to  and  independently  of  matter ;  bnt  both  maintained,  under  one 
shape  or  otlier,  tbe  rea!  existence  of  universal  forms.  On  the  other  hand, 
Zeno  and  the  old  Stoics  denied  tha  existence  of  tbeae  universals,  and  con- 
tended that  they  were  no  more  than  mere  terms  and  nominal  representa- 
tives of  their  particular  otgecte.  Tbe  Nominalists  were  the  followers  of 
Zeno,  and  held  that  universal  forms  are  merely  modes  of  conception,  and 
exist  solely  in  and  for  the  mind.  It  does  not  reqnire  much  reflection  to  see 
how  great  an  influence  these  different  systems  might  have  upon  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  higher  doetinnes  of  Ohrietiauity. — Ed. 
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it  appears  that  he  began  to  Buspect  bis  premiss.  His  unka  mb- 
stantia  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  notion — a  subject  of  the  mind,  and  no 
object  at  ail. 

Plato's  works  are  preparatory  exercises  for  the  mind.  He 
leads  yoK  to  see,  that  propositions  involving  in.  themselves  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  are  nevertheless  true ;  and  which,  therefore, 
must  belong  to  a  higher  logic — that  of  ideas.  They  are  self-con- 
tradictory only  in  the  Aristotelian  logic,  which  is  the  instrument 
of  the  understanding.  I  have  read  most  of  the  works  of  Plato 
several  times  with  profound  attention,  but  not  all  his  writings. 
In  fact,  I  soon  found  that  I  had  read  Plato  by  anticipation.  He 
was  a  consummate  genius.* 

My  mind  is  in  a  state  of  philosophical  doubt  as  to  animal  mag- 
netism. Von  Spix,  the  eminent  naturalist,  makes  no  doubt  of 
the  matter,  and  talks  coolly  of  giving  doses  of  it.  The  torpedo 
affects  a  third  or  external  object,  by  an  exertion  of  its  own  will ; 
such  a  power  is  not  properly  electrical ;  for  electricity  acts  inva- 
riably under  the  same  circumstances.  A  steady  gaze  will  make 
many  persons  of  fair  complexions  blush  deeply.  Account  for 
that.t 

*  "  Tbie  is  the  test  and  oharaeter  of  a  truth  so  affirmed  (a  truth  of  the 
reason,  an  Idea) — that  in  its  own  proper  form  it  is  inconeeivable.  For  to 
conesive,  is  a  fuDctiou  of  the  uaderstanditig.  wbicb  can  be  exerdsed  only  on 
Bubjeete  subordinste  thereto.  And  yet  to  the  forma  of  the  vmderatandiog 
a!)  ti'uth  must  be  reduced  that  is  to  be  fixed  as  an  object  of  reilecttoD,  and 
to  be  i-endei'ed  expressible.  And  here  we  have  a  second  test  and  sign  of  a 
truth  BO  affinned,  that  it  oan  coma  forth  out  of  the  moulds  of  the  under- 
atandmg  only  in  the  disguise  of  two  oontradietory  conosptiona,  each  of  whidi 
is  pattudly  true,  and  the  conjunction  of  both  ooncoptioQe  becomes  the  rep- 
resentative  or  expreision  (the  exponeal)  of  a  truth  hegond  conception  and  in- 
expressible.  Examples ;  before  Abraham  was,  J  am.  Glod  is  a  circle,  the 
centre  of  which  is  everywhere,  and  the  eircimiference  nowhere.  The  soul 
is  all  in  every  part." — Aids  to  Ecfleetion,  I.  p.  362,  Note.  See  also  Church 
and  Stale, -p.  SS.Sd. 

-[•  I  find  the  following  remarkable  passage  in  p.  801,  vol  L,  of  the  richly 
annotated  copy  of  Mr.  Soothey'a  Life  of  Wesley,  which  Mr.  0.  tequeathed 
as  hia  "  darling  book  and  fha  Eavorite  of  Ms  library"  to  its  great  and  hon- 
ored author  and  donor : — 

"The  coiucideuce  throughout  of  all  these  Methodist  oases  with  those  of 
the  Magnetists  maltes  mo  wish  for  a  solution  that  would  apply  to  all    Now 
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A  FALL  oi'  some  sort  or  other — the  creation,  as  it  were,  of  the 
non-absolute — is  the  fundamental  postulate  of  the  moral  history 
of  mail.  "Without  this  hypothesis,  man  is  uninfelligihle  ;  with  it, 
ever}'  phenomenon  is  esplicable.  The  mystery  itsoif  is  too  pro- 
found for  human  insight. 

this  eenae  or  appearimGe  of  a  sense  of  the  i&tanl,  both  in  lime  and  spa««,  is 
common  to  almost  all  the  magnetic  patients  in  Denmark,  Germany,  Franee, 
and  NortJi  Italy,  to  many  of  whom  the  same  or  a  similar  solution  could  not 
apply.  Litewiae,  many  i^ees  have  been  reooi'ded  at  tlie  same  time,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  by  men  who  liad  never  heard  of  each  other's  names,  and 
where  tlie  amultaneity  of  publication  prores  the  independence  of  the  tesfl- 
moay.  And  among  the  Magnetizeca  and  Attesters  are  to  be  found  nam^ 
of  men,  whose  competence  in  respect  of  integrity  and  incapability  of  inten- 
tional falsehood  is  fully  equal  to  t^t  of  Weeley,  and  their  competence  in 
respect  of  phy^o-  and  psychological  ii^gbt  and  att^nments,  incomparably 
greater.  Who  would  dream,  indeed,  of  comparing  Wesley  with  a  Cuvier, 
Hufeland,  Bluraenbaoh,  Eschenmeyer,  Eeil,  Ao.J  Were  I  asked  wbat  i 
thinl;,  my  answer  iroiild  be, — that  the  esidence  enforces  skepticism  and  a 
non  liquet ; — too  strong  and  consentaneous  for  a  candid  mind  to  be  satis6ed 
of  ite  lalsehood,  or  its  solvability  on  the  supposition  of  imposture  or  oaaua! 
coincidence ; — too  fugacious  and  unfixable  to  support  any  theory  that  sup- 
poses the  always  potential,  and,  under  certain  conditions  and  eircumstancea, 
occosionallj  aetiTe,  existence  of  a  correspondent  faculty  in  the  human  souL 
And  nothing  lees  than  sucb  an  hypothesis  would  be  adequate  to  the  satis- 
factory  explanation  of  the  lacts  ; — though  that  of  a  metastasis  of  apeoiflo 
functions  of  the  nervous  energy,  taken  in  aoujunctioa  with  extreme  nervous 
excitement,  pbss  some  delusion,  plus  some  illusion,  plus  some  imposition, 
plus  some  chance  and  accidental  ooineidence,  might  determine  the  direction 
in  which  the  skepticism  should  vibrate.  Hine  years  has  the  subject  of  Zoo- 
magnetism  been  before  me,  I  have  traoed  it  historically,  collected  a  mass 
of  documents  in  French,  Qerman,  Italian,  and  the  Latinists  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  have  never  neglected  an  oppartunity  of  questioning  eye-witnesses, 
ex.  j/T.  Tieck,  Treviranua,  De  Prati,  Meyer,  and  others  of  literary  or  medi- 
cal celebrity,  and  I  remain  where  I  w^,  and  where  the  first  perusal  of 
King's  work  had  left  me,  without  having  moved  an  inch  backward  or  for- 
ward. The  reply  of  Ti'eviranus,  the  famous  botanist,  to  me,  when  he  was 
in  London,  is  worth  recording ; — 'Ich  habe  geseheu  was  {ich  weiss  das)  icb 
nicht  wtirde  geglaubt  haben  auf  ihrea  erzablung,'  ite.  '  I  have  seen  what  I 
am  certain  I  would  not  have  beheved  on  your  telling ;  and  in  all  reason, 
therefore,  I  can  neither  expect  nor  wish  that  you  should  believe  on  wine!  " 
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Maduess  is  not  aimply  a  bodily  disei^e.  It  is  tlie  sleep  of  the 
spirit  with  certain  conditions  of  wakehilness  :  tliat  la  to  say,  lucid 
intervals.  During  this  sleep,  or  recession  of  the  spirit,  the  lower 
or  bestial  states  of  life  rise  up  into  action  and  prominence.  It  is 
an  awful  thing  to  be  eternally  tempted  by  the  perverted  senses. 
The  reason  may  resist — it  does  resist — for  a  long  time  ;  but  too 
often,  at  length,  it  yields  for  a  moment,  and  the  man  is  mS,d  for- 
ever. An  act  of  the  wOl  is,  in  many  instances,  precedent  to  com- 
plete insanity.  I  think  it  was  Bishop  Butler,  wto  said,  that  he 
was  all  his  life  struggling  against  the  devilish  suggestions  of  his 
senses,  which  would  have  maddened  hiia,  if  he  had  relaxed  the 
stern  wakefulness  of  his  reason  for  a  single  moment. 

Brown's  and  Darwin's  theories  are  both  ingenious ;  but  the 
first  will  not  account  for  sleep,  and  tlie  last  will  not  account  lor 
death :  considerable  defects  you  must  allow. 

It  is  said  that  every  excitation  is  followed  by  a  commensurate 
exhaustion.  That  is  not  so.  The  excitation  caused  by  inhaling 
nitrous  oxyde  is  an  exception  at  least ;  it  leaves  no  exhaustion  on 
the  bursting  of  the  bubble.  The  operation  of  this  gas  is  to  pre- 
vent the  decarbonating  of  the  blood  ;  and,  consequently,  if  taken 
excessively,  it  would  produce  apoplexy.  The  blood  becomes  black 
as  ink.  The  voluptuous  sensation  attending  the  inhalation  is 
produced  by  the  compression  and  resistance. 


Plants  exist  in  themselves.  Insects  by,  or  bj  means,  oi 
themselves.  Men,  for  themselves.  There  is  giowth  onl}  in 
plants;  but  there  is  irritability,  or,  a  better  word  mstiutlmtj 
in  insects.  

You  may  understand  by  insect,  life  in  sections — diiiused  gen 
erally  over  all  the  parts. 

The  dog  alone,  of  all  brute  animals,  has  a  "liQyrj,  or  affection 
upwards  to  man. 
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Tiie  ant  and  the  bee  ate,  I  tkink,  much  uearer  man  in  the 
mdei'standing  or  faculty  of  adapting  means  to  proximate  ends, 
han  the  elephant.* 


What  an  excellent  character  ia  the  blaolt  Colonel  in  Mrs, 
Bennett's  "  Beggar  Girl  !"t 

If  an  inscription  be  put  upon  my  tomb,  it  may  be  that  I  was 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  clmrch  ;  and  as  enthusiastic  a  hater 
of  those  whi  have  betrayed  it,  be  they  wlio  they  may.f 


Holland  and  the  Netherlands  ought  to  be  seen  once,  because 
no  other  country  is  like  them.  Every  thing  is  aitificiai.  You 
will  be  struck  with  the  combinations  of  vivid  greenery,  and  water, 
and  building  ;  but  every  thing  is  so  distinct  and  rememberable, 
that  you  would  not  improve  your  conception  by  visiting  the 
country  a  hundred  times  over.  It  is  interesting  to  see  a  country 
and  a  nature  made,  as  it  were,  by  man,  and  to  compare  it  with 
God's  nature. 5 

"  I  remember  Mr.  C.  waa  aeaustoraed  to  consider  the  luit  aa  t!iB  most  in- 
telleotuBl,  aud  the  dog  aa  Ui«  most  uSeetloiiate,  of  the  IrratiouKt  creatures, 
80  far  as  our  present  aoquaiiitanoe  ivith  the  facts  of  natural  history  eoables 
us  fo  jud^e,— £■* 

f  This  character  'woB  frequently  a  subject  of  pleasant  description  aud 
enlargement  wiUi  Mr.  Ooleridge ;  and  he  generaily  passed  from  it  to  a  high 
commendation  of  Miss  Austen's  novels,  as  being  in  their  way  perfectly 
genuine  and  individual  productions. — Md. 

i  This  was  a  strong  way  of  expressing  a  deep-rooted  feeliog.  A  better 
and  a  truer  charaoter  would  be,  that  Colerii^e  was  a  lover  of  (he  church, 
and  a  defender  of  tie  faith.  This  last  expression  is  the  utterance  of  a  eon- 
vietion  BO  profound,  that  it  can  patiently  wait  for  time  to  prove  its 
tnith.— Ed. 
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If  you  go,  remarlt  (indeed  you  will  be  forced  to  do  so,  in  spite 
of  yourself),  remark,  I  say,  the  identity  (for  it  is  more  than,  prox- 
imity) of  a  disgusting  dirtiness  in  all  that  noncerns  the  dignity  of, 
and  reverence  for,  the  human  person  ;  and  a  persecuting  painted 
cleanliness  in  every  thing  connected  with  property.  You  must 
not  walk  in  their  gardens ;  nay,  you  must  hardly  look  into  them. 

The  Dutch  seem  very  happy  and  comfortable,  certainly ;  but 
it  is  the  happiness  of  animals.  In  vain  do  you  look  for  the  sweet 
breath  of  hope  and  advancement  among  them.* 

In  fact,  as  to  their  villas  and  gardens,  they  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  an  ordinary  London  merchant's  bos, 

eame  back  delighted,  especially  with  hia  stay  near  Bonn,  but  with  fin.  ftbid- 
iog  disgust  at  the  filthy  habits  of  the  people.  Upon  Cologne,  in  particular, 
he  avenged  bioifielf  iu  the  two  following  pieces: — 


In  Kohln,  a  town  of  monks  aud  bones, 

Aud  pavements  faog'd  with  murderous  Btones, 

Aud  rage,  and  hags,  and  hideouB  wenehes, 

I  counted  twtMind-seventy  etenehes, 

AH  well-defined  and  genuine  stinks  1— 

Ye  Nympha  that  reign  o'er  sewei's  and  sinks. 

The  river  Rhino,  it  is  well  known, 

Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne ; — 

Eat  tell  me,  Hympha  I  what  power  divine 

Shall  heniwfortfi  wash  the  riter  Rhine  I 


And  now  at  least  a  merry  one, 
Ml-.  Mura'a  Rudosheimor 
And  the  church  of  St,  Geryon, 
Are  the  two  things  alone 
That  deserve  to  be  known 
in  the  body-and-soul-stinliing  town  of  Cologne. — Hd. 
"For  every  pit  of  noble  origin 
la  breathed  upon  by  Hope'a  perpetual  breath." 

WoKDSWOatH. 
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YoP  may  depend  upon  it,  religion  is,  in  lis  essence,  the  most  gen- 
tlemanly thing  in  the  world.  It  will  dfowegentilize  if  unmixed  with 
cant ;  and  I  know  nothing  else  that  will,  alone.  Certainly  not  the 
army,  which  is  thought  to  he  the  grand  emhelliaher  of  manners. 

A  woman's  head  is  usually  over  ears  in  her  heart.  Man  seems 
to  have  been  designed  for  the  superior  being  of  the  two  ;  but  as 
things  are,  I  think  women  are  generally  better  creatures  than 
men.  They  have,  taken  universally,  weaker  appetites  and  weaker 
intellects,  but  they  have  much  stronger  affections.  A  man  ^vith 
a  bad  heart  has  been  sometimes  saved  by  a  strong  head  ;  but  a 
corrupt  woman  is  lost  forever. 

I  never  could  get  much  information  out  of  llie  biblical  com- 
mentators. Cocceius  has  told  me  the  most ;  but  he,  and  all  of 
them,  have  a  notable  trick  of'pasung  siccissimis  pedibus  over  the 
parts  which  puzzle  a  man  of  reflection. 

This  Walkerite  creed*  is  a  miscellany  of  Calvinism  and  Qua- 
kerism ;  but  it  is  hard  to  understand  it. 


HoitHE  TooKS  was  pre-eminently  a  ready-witted  man.  He 
had  that  clearness  which  is  founded  on  shallowness.  He  doubted 
nothing ;  and,  therefore,  gave  you  all  that  he  himself  knew,  or 
meant,  with  great  completeness.  His  voice  was  very  fine,  and 
his  tones  exquisitely  discriminating.  His  mind  had  no  progres- 
sion or  development.  All  that  is  worth  any  thing  (and  that  is 
but  little}  in  the  Diversions  of  Puiiey,  is  contained  in  a  short 
pamphlet-letter  which  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Dunning  ;  then  it  was 

"  Meaning,  I  believe,  that  of  the  ITew  Jai'iiaalemites,  or  people  of  the 
New  Church,  hereinbefore  mentioned. — Ed. 
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iui  octavo,  but  there  was  not  a,  foot  of  ptogregsion 
beyond  the  pamphlet ;  at  last  a  quarto  volume,  I  believe,  came 
out ;  and  yet,  verily,  excepting  Morning  Chronicle  lampoons  and 
political  insiauations,  there  was  no  addition  to  the  argument  of 
the  pamphlet.  It  shows  a  base  and  unpoetical  mind  to  convert 
so  beautiful,  so  divine  a,  subject  as  language,  into  the  vehicle  or 
make-weight  of  political  squibs.  All  that  is  true  in  Home 
Toolte's  book  is  taken  from  Lennep,  who  gave  it  for  so  much  as 
it  was  worth,  and  never  pretended  to  make  a  system  of  it.  Tooke 
affects  to  explain  the  origin  and  whole  philosophy  of  language  by 
what  is,  in  fact,  only  a  mere  accident  of  its  history.  His  abuse 
of  Harris  is  most  shallow  and  unfair.  Harrk,  in  the  Hermes, 
was  dealing — not  very  profoundly,  it  is  true — with  the  philosophy 
of  language,  the  moral  and  metaphysical  causes  and  conditions 
of  it,  &e.  Home  Tooke,  in  writing  about  the  formation  of  words 
only,  thought  he  was  explaining  the  philosophy  of  language, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing.  In  point  of  fact,  he  was  very 
shallow  in  the  Gothic  dialects.  I  must  say,  all  that  decantata 
fahula  about  the  genders  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  German  seems 
to  me  great  stuff.  Originally,  I  apprehend,  in  the  Flatt-Dcutsch 
of  the  north  of  Germany  there  were  only  two  definite  articles — 
die  for  masculine  and  feminine,  and  das  for  neuter.  Then  it  was 
die  Sonne,  in  a  masculine  sense,  as  we  say  with  the  same  word 
as  article,  the  sun.  Luther,  in  constructing  the  Hoch-Deutsch 
(for  really  his  miraculous  and  providential  translation  of  the  Bible 
was  the  fundamental  act  of  construction  of  the  literary  German), 
took  foi  his  distinct  masculine  article  the  <?«  of  the  Obei  Detitsch, 
and  thus  constituted  the  three  articles  of  the  piesent  High  Gei- 
man,  der,  die  das  Naturally  therefore,  it  would  then  have 
been,  dtr  sotitte,  but  here  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  grammar 
prevailed  ,  and  as  sowne  had  the  arbitrary  fermnine  termination 
of  the  Gieek,  it  was  left  with  its  old  article  die,  which,  onginally 
including  masculine  and  teminine  both,  had  grow  n  to  designate 
the  feminine  only  To  tho  best  of  my  lecollection,  the  Minne 
singers  and  ail  the  old  poets  alwajs  use  the  sua  aa  mifcculine  , 
and,  since  Luther  s  time,  the  poets  teel  the  awkwaidness  of  the 
classical  gender  affixed  to  the  sun  10  much,  that  they  moie  com- 
monly introduce  Phcebus  01  some  otkei  syuonjme  instead  I 
must  acknowledge  my  doubts  whethei  upon  more  accuiate  in- 
\<  =tij;ation  it  can  be  ^ho\i,n  that  theip  evei  was  a  nation  that 
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considered  the  sun  in  iteelf,  and  apart  from  language,  as  the 
feminine  power.  The  moon  does  not  so  clearly  demand  a  femi- 
nine aa  the  sun  does  a  masculine  sex  ;  it  might  be  considered 
negatively  or  nouter  ; — yet,  if  the  reception  of  its  light  from  the 
sun  were  known,  that  would  have  heen  a  good  reason  for  mak- 
ing hor  feminine,  aa  being  the  recipient  body. 

Aa  our  the  was  the  German  die,  so  I  believe  our  timt  stood 
for  das,  and  was  used  as  a  neuter  definite  article. 

The  Platt-Deutsch  was  a  compact  language  hke  the  English, 
not  admitting  much  agglutination.  The  Obe7--Deutsch  was  fuller 
and  fonder  of  agglutinating  words  logother,  although  it  was  not 
BO  Boft  in  its  sounds. 


MAY  8,  1830. 


HoRNE  TooKB  said  that  his  friends  might,  if  they  pleased,  go 
as  far  as  Slough — he  should  go  no  farther  than  Hounslow ;  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  keep  them  company  so  lar 
aa  their  roads  were  the  same  The  answer  is  easy.  Suppose  you 
know,  or  sunpect,  that  a  man  is  ibout  to  commit  a  robbery  at 
Slough,  though  you  do  not  mean  to  be  his  accomplice,  have  you 
a  moral  right  to  ■walk  arm  m  arm  with  him  to  Hounslow,  and, 
by  thiis  giving  hun  your  countenance,  prevent  his  being  taken 
up  ?  The  history  of  all  the  w  oild  tells  us,  that  immoral  means 
will  ever  intercept  good  ends. 

Enlist  the  interests  of  stern  morality  and  religious  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  political  liberty,  as  in  the  time  of  the  old  Puritans, 
and  it  will  be  irresistible ;  but  the  Jacobins  played  the  whole  game 
of  reUgion,  and  morals,  and  domestic  happiness,  into  the  hands 
of  the  aristocrats.  Thank  God  I  that  they  did  so.  England  was 
saved  from  civil  war  by  their  enormous,  their  providential,  blun- 
dering. 

Can  a  polititiian,  a  statesman,  slight  the  feelings  and  the  con- 
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victions  of  the  whole  matroiiage  of  his  country  ?    The  women  are 
as  influential  upon  such  national  interests  as  the  men. 

Home  Tooke  was  always  making  a  butt  of  Gfodwin;  who, 
nevertheless,  had  that  in  him  which  Tooke  could  never  have  un- 
derstood, I  saw  a,  good  deal  of  Tooke  at  one  time  :  he  left  upon 
me  the  impression  of  his  hcing  a  keen,  iron  man. 


I  MUST  acknowledge  I  never  could  see  much  merit  in  the  Per- 
sian poetry,  which  I  have  read  in  translation.  There  is  not  a  ray 
of  Imagination  in  it,  and  but  a  glimmering  of  Fancy.  It  is,  in 
fact,  so  far  as  I  know,  deficient  in  truth.  Poetry  is  certainly 
something  more  than  good  sense,  but  it  must  be  good  sense,  at 
all  events,  just  as  a  palace  is  more  than  a  house,  hut  it  must  be 
a  house,  at  least. 

Arabian  poetry  is  a  different  thing.  I  can  not  help  surmiamg 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  G-reek  fancy  iii  the  Arabian  Kights' 
Tales.  No  doubt  we  have  had  a  great  loss  in  the  Milcaian 
Tales.*  The  Book  of  Job  is  pure  Arab  poetry  ol  the  highest 
and  most  antique  cast. 

•  ITie  Milesiaoa  ware  so  called,  baoauae  writtea  or  oomposed  by  Aristidea 
of  Miletus,  and  also  because  tb"  Boeno  of  all  or  most  of  them  yesa  placed  in 
that  rich  and  luxurious  city.  Harpoeration  cites  the  sistli  book  of  this  eol- 
lectioQ.  Nothing,  I  believe,  is  now  koown  of  the  age  oc  Liatovy  of  this 
Aristtdea,  except  wliat  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Lucius  Corneiiug 
Sisenoa  translated  the  tales  into  Latin,  as  we  learn  from  Ovid ; — 

Junxit  Aristides  Milesia  crimina  seeum — 
aud  afterward, 

Vertit  Aristidem  Siaenna,  nee  obfuit  illi 

Fasti,  a.  il-2-ii3. 
and  also  from  the  incident  mentioned  in  the  Flutarchian  life  of  Craasos, 
that  after  the  defeat  at  Cartbie,  a  copy  of  the  Milesiaea  of  Aviatidea  was 
fovmd  in  tbe  ba^age  of  a  Roman  ofHoer,  and  that  Sureoa  (who,  by  the  fay, 
if  history  has  not  done  bira  injustice,  was  not  a  man  to  be  over-sorupulous 
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Think  of  the  sublimity,  I  should  rather  say  the  profundity,  of 
that  passage  in.  Ezekiel,*  "  Son  of  man,  can  these  bones  live  ? 
And  1  answered,  O  Lord  God,  tViou  knowest."     1  know  nothing 


Sir  Thomas  Monro  and  Sir  Stamford  llaffles  were  both  great 
men ;  but  I  recognize  more  genius  in  the  latter,  though,  I  believe, 
the  world  says  otherwise. 

I  aever  found  what  I  call  aw  idea  in  any  speech  or  writing  of 

's.     Those  enormously  prolis  harangues  ore  a  proof  of 

weakness  in  the  higher  intellectual  grasp.      Canning  had  a  sense 

of  the  beautiful  and  the  good ; rarely  speaks  but  to  abuse, 

detract,  and  degrade.  I  confine  myself  to  institutions  of  course, 
and  do  not  mean  personal  detraction.  In  my  judgment,  no  naan 
can,  rightly  apprehend  an  abuse  till  he  has  fiist  ma  terel  the  idea 
of  the  use  of  an  institution.  How  fine,  for  e'^ample  is  the  idea 
of  the  unhired  magistracy  of  England,  taking  m  and  hnking 
together  the  duke  to  the  country  gentleman  in  the  primarj  dis 
tribution  of  justice,  or  in  the  preservation  ot  ordei  aad  executiou 

of  law  at  least  throughout  the  country'      let  never 

seems  to  have  thought  of  it  for  one  moment,  but  as  connected 
with  brewers,  and  barristers,  and  tyrannical  Squire  "Westerns  I 
From  what  I  saw  of  Horner,  I  thought  bira  a  superior  man  ia 
real  intellectual  greatness. 

Canning  flashed  such  a  light  around  the  constitution,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  fabric  through  it. 

in  saeh  a  cnae)  caused  the  book  to  be  brought  into  the  senate-house  of 
Seleuoia,  and  a  portion  of  it  read  aloud,  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the 
Romans,  who,  eveu  duriag  vrav,  he  said,  oould  not  abstaiu  from  the  perusal 
of  such  itifamo'is  composiHons,  c  32,  The  immoi-al  character  of  these 
tiilee,  therefore,  may  be  considered  pretty  clearly  established;  tliey  were 
tlie  Deeamei'on  and  Heptameron  of  antiquity :  but  I  regret  their  ioas  for 
uU  thaL— A'ti 

*  Cliap.  Kxxvii.  v.  S. 
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Shakspbaee  is  the  Spinozistic  deity — an  omnipresent  crealive- 
aesH.  Milton  is  the  deity  of  prescience  ;  he  stands  ab  extra,  aad 
drives  a  fiery  chariot  and  four,  making  the  horses  feel  the  iron 
curh  which  holds  them  in.  Shakspeare's  poetry  is  characterless  ; 
that  is,  it  does  not  reflect  the  individual  Shaltspeare  ;  bnt  John 
Milton  himself  is  in  eveiy  line  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  Shak- 
speare's  rhymed  verses  are  excessively  condensed  — epigrams  \vith 
I>o  lyvi  ;  but  m  hia  blank  dramatic  veise  he  is  dif 

fu  e     ■«    h  k  d  sweetness  long  dra^n  out      Ko  one  can 

mJ  -B  an         a    p  aie  a  supenoiity  fully  until   he  his  aseer 
a  ned  by      npa  soi  all  that  which  he  po^esbtd  m  <oramon 
h  h     oreit  dramatists  of  his  age  and  has  then  cil 

u  a  ed  upu    which  is  entirely  &hakspeaie  s  own      His 

h    hn       =0  p  that  jou  inaj  be  almost  auie  that  you  do 

n       nd  -a  and    h      eal  J  ice  ol  a  line  if  it  doea  not  run  well 
ay  d  Th    neccsaiy  mentil  piuse  after  evei\  lii-i    s 

h  p  e  IS  alwaja  equal  to  thp  ti  i    tl  tX  would 

ha      b    n     k  n   n     ading  the  comj  lete  verse 

I  have  no  doubt  that  instead  of 

Upon  tJis  numbci-'d  beach — 
in  Cymbeline,*  it  ought  to  be  read  thus  : — 

the  grimed  stones 

Upon  the  uiitbey'd  bpaeh. 

So,  in  Henry  V.,t  instead  of 

His  laovmtain  (or  mounting)  sire  on  mountains  etandicg — 
it  ought  to  be  read — "  his  monarch  sire," — that  is,  Edward  the 
Third.  

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Ilonier  is  a  mere  concrete  name 
for  the  rhapsodies  of  the  lUad.:!:     Of  course  there  was  a,  Homer, 

*  Act  L  se.  T.  t  Act  ii.  ec  4. 

t  Mr.  Coleridge  was  a  decided  'Wolfian  in  the  Hocierio  question,  but  he 

had  never  read  a  word  of  the  famous  Prolegomena,  and  inew  nothing  of 
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and  twenty  besides.  I  will  engage  to  compile  twelve  books  with 
characters  just  as  distinct  and  eonsisfent  as  those  in  the  Iliad, 
from  the  metrical  ballads,  and  other  chronicles  of  England,  about 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  I  say  nothing 
about  moral  dignity,  but  the  mere  consistency  of  character.  The 
different  qualities  were  traditional.  Tristram  is  always  cour- 
teous, Lancelot  invincible,  and  so  on.  The  same  might  be  done 
with  the  Spanish  romances  of  the  Cid.  There  is  no  subjectivity 
whatever  iu  the  Homeric  poetry.  There  is  a  subjectivity  of  the 
poet,  as  of  Milton,  who  is  himself  before  himself  in  every  thing 
he  writes ;  and  there  is  a  subjectivity  of  the  persona,  or  dra- 
matic character,  as  in  all  Shakspeare's  great  creations,  Hamlet, 
Lear,  &c. 


HAY  14, 1830. 


Until  you  have  mastered  the  fundamental  difference,  in  kind, 
between  the  reason  and  the  understanding  as  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  you  caa  not  escape  a  thousand  difficulties  in  philosophy. 
It  is  pre-eminently  the  Gradus  ad  PhilosopMam. 

The  general  harmony  between  tiie  operations  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  and  the  words  which  express  them  in  almost  all  languages, 
ia  wonderful  ;  while  the  endless  discrepances  between  the  names 
of  things  is  very  well  deserving  notice.  There  are  nearly  a  him- 
dred  names  in  the  different  German  dialects  for  the  alder-tree. 
I  believe  many  more  remarkable  instances  are  to  be  found  in 
Arabic.  Indeed,  you  may  take  a  very  precnant  and  useful  dis- 
tinction between  words  and  mere  arbitrary  names  oi  things. 

Wolf 'a  reasooing,  but  what  I  had  told  him  of  it  in  eonveraation.  Mr.  0. 
informed  me,  t1ia.t  Le  adopted  the  coucLusion  contained  in  the  text  upon 
the  first  perusal  of  Vico'a  Scienza  Nnova  ;  "  not,"  he  sud,  "  that  Vioo  has 
reasoned  it  out  with  aiich  laaruiiig  and  nceuraey  as  you  report  of  Wolf, 
but  Vico  struck  out  all  the  leading  hints,  and  I  soon  filled  up  the  rest 
out  of  my  own  head."— J'li 
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MAY  15,  ISiiO, 


The  Trinity  ia,  1.  The  Will  ;  2,  The  Reason  or  "Word  ;  3. 
The  Love,  or  Lite.  As  we  dlstiiigiiish  tliese  three,  so  we  must 
unite  them  in  one  God.  The  union  nrest  he  83  lianacendeiit  as 
the  distinction. 

Mr.  Irving's  notion  is  tritheism, — aay,  rather,  in  terras,  tri- 
demonism.  His  opinion  ahout  the  sinfulness  of  the  humanity 
of  our  Lord  is  ahsurd,  if  considered  in  one  point  of  view  ;  for  body 
is  not  carcass.  How  can  tliere  he  a  sinful  carcass  ?  But  what 
he  says  is  capable  of  a  sounder  interpretation.  Irving  caught 
many  things  from  me  ;  but  he  would  never  attend  to  any  thing 
which  he  thought  he  could  not  use  in  the  pulpit.  I  told  him 
the  certain  consequences  would  be,  that  he  would  fall  into  griev- 
ous errors.  Sometimes  he  has  five  or  six  pages  together  of  the 
purest  eloquence,  and  then  aa  outbreak  of  almost  madraan's 
babble.*  ____^ 

MAY  16,  1830. 


How  wondeiiullv  bi-autiful  is  the  delineation  of  the  characters 
of  the  thre;,  patuaichs  in  Genesis  !  To  be  sure,  if  ever  man 
could  iMthont  mpropiietj  be  called,  or  Bupposcd  to  he,  "the 
friend  of  Got  Ahiaham  was  that  man.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  Ab  melech  and  Ephion  eeern  to  reverence  him  so  profoundly. 
He  VI as  peaceful  because  of  his  conscious  relation  to  God;  in 
other  reipects  he  takes  fiie  like  an  Arab  sheik,  at  the  injuries 
suffered  hy  Lot  and  goes  to  war  with  the  combined  Itinglings 
immediately 

Isaac  is,  as  it  M'ere,  a  faint  shadow  of  his  father  Abraham. 
Born  in  possession  of  the  power  and  wealth  which  his  father  had 

*  The  admiration  and  sympathy  which  Mi'.  Coleridge  felt  nnd  espresaad 
towards  the  late  Mr.  Irving,  at  his  first  appearoiioe  ia  Locdoa,  were  great 
and  sincere  ;  aud  his  grief  at  tJie  deplorable  change  wliich  followed  was  in 
proportiou.  But,  long  after  the  tongues  shall  have  failed  and  been  forgot- 
ten, Irving'e  name  will  Uve  in  the  splendid  eulogies  of  bis  f  ' 
Church  and  State,  p.  1 U,  a  —Ed. 
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acquired,  he  ia  always  peaceful  and  meditative  ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe  liis  timid  and  almost  childish,  imitation  of  Abraham's 
stratagem  about  his  wife.*  Isaac  dees  it  beforehand,  and  with- 
out any  apparent  necessity. 

Jacob  is  a  regular  Jew,  and  practises  all  sorts  of  trjcks  and 
wiles,  which,  according  to  our  modern,  notions  of  honor,  we  can  not 
approve.  But  you  will  observe  that  all  these  tricks  are  confined  to 
matters  of  prudential  arrangement,  to  worldly  success  and  prosperity 
(for  such,  in  fact,  was  the  essence  of  the  birthright) ;  and  I  think 
we  must  not  exact  from  men  of  an  imperfectly  civilized  age  the 
same  conduct  as  to  mere  temporal  and  bodily  abstinence  which 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  from  Christians.  Jacob  ia  always 
careful  not  to  commit  any  violence ;  he  shudders  at  bloodshed. 
See  his  demeanor  after  the  vengeance  taken  on  the  Shechemites-f 
He  is  the  exact  compound  of  the  timidity  and  gentleness  of  Isaac, 
and  of  the  underhand  craftiness  of  hia  mother  Rebecca.  No  man 
could  be  a  bad  man  who  loved  as  he  loved  Eachel.  I  dare  say 
Laban  thought  none  the  worse  of  Jacob  for  his  plan  of  making 
the  ewes  bring  forth  ring-streaked  lambs. 


If  a  man's  conduct  can  not  be  ascribed  to  the  angelic,  nor  to 
the  bestial  within  him,  what  is  there  left  for  us  to  refer  to  but 
the  fiendish  ?     Passion  without  any  appetite  is  fiendish. 

The  best  way  to  bring  a  clever  young  man,  who  has  become 
skeptical  and  unsettled,  to  reason,  is  to  make  him  feel  something 
in  any  way.  Love,  if  sincere  and  unworldly,  will,  in  nine  in- 
stances out  of  ten,  bring  him  to  a  sense  and  assurance  of  some- 
thing real  and  actual ;  and  that  sense  alone  will  make  him  think 
to  a  sound  purpose,  instead  of  dreaming  that  he  is  thinking. 

•  Gen.  xxvi.  6.  t  Gen.  xxxiv. 
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LoED  Eldob's  doctriae  that  grammdr  achools  in  llie  sense  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI  and  U  leen  Bl]zal>etli  must  necesiaiily 
mean  Bclioola  for  teaching;  Latin  and  b-reek  la  I  think  fo  iided 
on  an  insufficient  knowledge  ul  the  h  storj  and  literatuie  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Ben  Jocson  uses  the  term  ■'  grammar  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  learned  languages. 

It  is  intolerable  when  men  who  have  no  other  knowledge,  have 
not  even  a  competent  understanding  of  that  world  in  which  they 
are  always  living,  and  to  which  they  refer  every  thing. 

Although  contemporary  events  obscure  past  events  in  a  living 
man's  life,  yet,  as  soon  as  he  is  dead,  and  his  whole  life  is  a  mat- 
ter of  history,  one  action  stands  out  as  conspicuous  as  another. 

A  democracy,  according  to  the  prescript  of  pure  reason,  would, 
in  fact,  be  a  church.  There  would  be  focal  points  in  it,  hut  no 
superior. 

MAY  SO,  18S0. 


No  doubt,  Chrysostom,  and  the  other  rhetorical  fathers,  con- 
tributed a  good  deal,  by  their  rash  use  of  iigurative  language,  to 
advance  the  superstitious  notion  of  the  Euchai'ist  ;*  but  the  he- 
ginning  had  been  much  earlier.  In  Clement,  indeed,  the  mystery 
is  treated  as  it  was  treated  by  Saint  John  and  Saint  Paul ;  but 
in  Hermas  we  see  the  seeds  of  the  error,  and  more  clearly  in  Ire- 
nasHS  ;  and  so  it  went  on  till  the  idea  was  changed  into  an  idol. 

The  errors  of  the  Sacramentaries  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Komanists  on  the  other,  are  equally  great.     The  firat  have  vola- 

"  Mr.  Coleridge  made  these  remarks  upon  my  quoting  Seldeo's  well- 
tuown  saying  (TaWe  Talk),  "that  transubatantlatioo  was  nothmg  but  rbet- 
oris  turaed  into  Ic^c." 
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tilized  the  Eucharist  into  a  metaphor ;  tlie  last  have  condensed 
it  into  an  idol. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  in  hi.^  zeal  against  transuhatantiatioa,  contends 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  has 
no  reference  to  the  Eucharist.  If  so,  St.  John  wholly  passes  over 
this  sacred  mystery,  for  he  does  not  include  it  in  his  notice  of  the 
last  supper.  Would  not  a  total  silence  of  this  great  apostle  and 
evangelist  upon  this  mystery  be  etiang  \.  n  j       \    I      y 

for  it  is  a  mystery  ;  it  is  the  only  my  t  7  n  1 

ship.     Wheumany  of  the  disciples  left         L    d        I  app        tly 
on  the  very  ground  that  this  saying  wa    h    d  1     d       n  t  a 
tempt  to  detain  them  by  any  explanat   nit     mply    dd    tl 
comment,  that  his  words  were  spirit      It  h    h  d      ally  mat 
that  the  Eucharist  should  be  a  mere     m  at  1  b  at    n 

of  his  death,  is  it  conceivable  that  hwldlttl  dipls 
go  away  from  him  upon  such  a  gross  msud  t  dg  WJt 
he  not  have  said,  "  You  need  not  make  a  difHoulty  ,  I  only  mean 
so  and  so." 

Amauld,  and  the  other  learned  Romanists,  are  irresistible 
against  the  low  sacramentary  doctrine. 

The  sacrament  of  baptism  applies  itself  and  has  reference  to 
the  faith  or  conviction,  and  is,  therefore,  only  to  be  performed 
once  :  it  is  the  light  of  man.  The  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
is  the  symbol  of  all  our  religion  :  it  is  the  life  of  man.  It  is 
commensurate  with  our  will,  and  we  must,  therefore,  want  it 
continually. 

The  meaning  of  the  expression,  si  /cj  ^r  aoi  6t8o^i^o^  &viu6ef, 
"  except  it  were  given  t\iee  from  above,"  in  the  19th  chapter  of 
St.  John,  V.  11,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  generally  and  grossly 
mistaken.  It  is  commonly  understood  as  importing  that  Pilate 
could  have  no  power  to  deliver  Jesus  to  the  Jews  unless  it  had 
been  given  him  by  God,  which,  no  doubt,  is  true  ;  but  if  that  is 
the  meaning,  where  is  the  force  or  connection  of  the  following 
clause,  5ih  loDto,  "  therefore  he  that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath 
the  greater  sin."  In  what  respect  were  the  Jews  more  sinful  in 
delivering  Jesua  up,  because  Pilate  could  do  nothing  except  by 
God's  leave  ?      The  explanation  of   Erasmus   and   Olarke,   and 
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some  others,  is  very  dry-footed.  I  conceive  the  meaning  of  our 
Lord  to  have  heen  simply  thia,  that  Pilate  -would  have  had  no 
power  or  jurisdiction — s^ovalav — over  him,  if  it  had  not  been 
given  by  the  Sanhedrim,  the  Sra>  jSouiij,  and  tkerefm-e  it  was  that 
the  Jews  had  the  greater  sin.  There  was  also  this  further  pe- 
culiar baseness  and  malignity  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews.  The 
mere  assumption  of  Messiahship,  as  such,  was  no  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Jews ;  they  hated  Jesus,  because  he  would  not  bo 
their  sort  of  Messiah  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eomans  cared  not 
for  his  declaration  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  ;  the  crime  in 
their  eyes  was  his  assuming  to  be  a  king.  Now,  here  were  the 
Jews  accusing  Jesus  before  the  Roman  governor  of  that  which, 
in  the  first  place,  they  knew  that  Jesns  denied,  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  urged  it,  and  which,  in  the  next  place,  had  the  charge 
been  true,  would  have  been  so  far  from  a  crime  in  their  eyes, 
that  the  very  gospel  history  itself,  as  well  as  all  the  history  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  shows  it  would  have  been  popular  with 
the  whole  nation.  They  wished  to  destroy  him,  and  for  that 
purpose  charge  him  falsely  with  a  crime  which  yet  vras  no  crime 
in  their  own  eyes,  if  it  had  been  true  ;  but  only  so  as  against  the 
Roman  domination,  which  they  hated  with  all  their  souls,  and 
against  which  they  were  themselves  continually  conspiring  1 

Observe,  I  pray,  the  manner  and  sense  in  which  the  high-priest 
understands  the  plain  declaration  of  ov,t  Lord,  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God.*  "  I  adjure  thee,  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell 
lis  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  or.  "the  Son  of 
the  Blessed,"  as  it  is  in  Mark.  Jesus  said — "  I  am, — and  here- 
after ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  (or  me)  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  Does 
Caiaphas  take  this  explicit  answer  as  if  Jesus  meant  that  he 
was  full  of  God's  spirit,  or  was  doing  his  commands,  or  walking 
in  his  ways,  in  which  sense  Moses,  the  prophets,  nay.  all  good 
men,  were  and  are  the  sons  of  God  1  No,  no  I  He  tears  his 
robes  in  sunder,  and  cries  out,  "  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy. 
What  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses  1  Behold,  now  ye  have 
heard  his  blasphemy."  What  blasphemy,  1  should  like  to  know, 
unless  the  assmning  to  be  the  "  Son  of  God"  was  assuming  to  be 
of  the  divine  nature  ? 

*  Matt,  xxyi,  V.  68.    Mai'k  Jti?.  61. 
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One  striking  instance  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  hooks  is 
this, — they  contain  precise  prohibitions,  by  way  of  predicting  the 
ooiLseqnences  of  disohedience, — of  all  those  things  which  David 
atid  Solomoa  actually  did,  and  gloried  in  doing, — raising  cavalry, 
niaking  a  treaty  with  Egypt,  laying  up  treasure,  and  polygamiz- 
ing.  Now,  ■would  such  prohibitions  have  been  fabricated  in 
those  kings'  reigns,  or  afterward  ?     Impossible. 

The  mannev  of  the  predictions  of  Moses  is  very  remarkable. 
He  is  like  a  man  standing  on  an  eminence,  and  addressing  people 
below  him,  and  pointing  to  things  ■which  he  can,  and  they  can 
not,  see.  He  does  not  say,  You  will  act  in  such  and  such  a  way, 
and  the  consequences  will  be  so  and  so  ;  but.  So  and  so  will  take 
place,  because  you  will  act  in  such  a  way  I 


Talent,  lying  in  the  understanding,  is  often  inherited  ;  genius, 
being  the  action  of  reason  and  imagination,  rarely  or  never. 

Motives  imply  weakness,  and  the  existence  of  evil  and  tempta- 
tion. The  angelic  nature  would  act  from  impulse  alone.  A  due 
mean  of  motive  and  impulse  is  the  only  practicable  object  of  our 
moral  philosophy. 


It  is  a  gieat  erroi  in  phjsiologj  not  to  distmguish  between 
what  may  be  called  the  general  or  fundamental  hfe — tht  }yiin 
cipium  vita  and  the  functional  life — the  life  in  the  functions 
Organization  must  presuppose  life  as  anterior  to  it  without  life 
there  could  not  be  oi  remain  anj  oigamzation  but  then  there  is 
also  a  life  in  the  organs  oi  functions  distinct  fiom  the  other 
Thus,  a  flule  piefeupposes  — demands  the  existence  of  a  musician 
as  anterior  to  it  without  whom  no  flute  could  ever  have  existed 
and  yet  again  without  the  instrument  there  can  be  no  music  .' 
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It  often  happens  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  principium  vitm, 
or  constitutional  hfe,  may  he  affected  without  any,  or  the  least 
imaginable,  affection  of  the  functions  ;  as  in  inoculation,  where 
one  pustule  only  has  appeared,  and  no  other  perceptible  sj-mptom, 
and  yet  this  has  so  entered  Into  the  constitution,  as  to  indispose  it 
to  infection  under  the  most  accumulated  and  intense  contagion  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  hysteria,  hydrophobia,  and  gout,  will  dis- 
order the  functions  to  the  most  dreadful  degree,  and  yet  often 
leave  the  life  untouched.  In  hydrophobia,  the  mind  is  qiiile 
soimd  ;  but  the  patient  feels  his  muscular  and  cutaneous  liie 
forcibly  removed  from  under  the  control  of  his  will. 

Hysteria  may  be  fitly  called  mimosa,  from  its  counterfeiting  so 
many  diseases,— even  death  itself. 

Hydro-carbonic  gas  produces  the  most  death-like  exhaustion, 
without  any  previous  excitement.  I  think  this  gas  should  be  in- 
haled by  way  of  experiment  in  cases  of  hydrophobia. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  bitters  and  tonics.  Where 
weakness  proceeds  from  excess  of  irritability,  there  bitters  act 
beneficially  ;  because  all  bitters  are  poisons,  and  operate  by  still- 
ing, and  depressing,  and  lethaigizing  the  irritability.  But  where 
weakness  proceeds  from  the  opposite  cause  of  relaxation,  there 
tonics  are  good  ;  because  they  brace  up  and  tighten  the  loosened 
string.  Bracing  is  a  correct  metaphor.  Bark  goes  near  to  be  a 
combination  of  a  bitter  and  a  tonic  ;  but  no  perfect  medical  com- 
bination of  the  two  properties  is  yet  known. 

The  study  of  specific  medicines  is  too  much  disregarded  now. 
No  doubt,  the  hunting  after  specifics  is  a  mark  of  ignorance  and 
■weakness  in  medicine,  yet  the  neglect  of  them  is  proof  also  of 
immaturity  ;  for.  in  fact,  all  medicines  will  be  found  specific  in 
the  perfection  of  the  science. 


The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  evidently  a  catholic 
addressed  to  the  whole  of  what  might  be  called  St.  Paul's 
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It  is  the  divinest  composition  of  man.  It  embraces  every  doc- 
trine of  Christianity  ; — first,  those  doctiiaes  peculiar  to  Chi'istian- 
ity,  and  then  those  precepts  common  to  it  with  natural  religion. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  ia  the  overiQowing,  as  it  were,  of 
St.  Paul's  mind  upon  the  same  subject. 

The  present  system  of  taking  oaths  is  horrible.  It  is  awfully 
absurd  to  make  a  maa  invoke  God's  wrath  upon  himself,  if  he 
speaks  falsely  ;  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  sin  to  do  so.  The  Jews' 
oath  is  an  adjuration  by  the  judge  to  the  witness  r  "  In  the  name 
of  G-od,  I  ask  you  "  There  is  an  express  instance  of  it  in  the 
high-priest's  adjnnng  or  exorcising  Christ  by  the  living  God,  in 
the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  you  will  observe  that 
our  Lord  answered  the  appeal.* 

You  may  depend  upon  it,  the  more  oath-taking,  the  more  lying, 
generally,  among  the  people. 


I  HW  one  just  flogging.  When  I  was  about  thirteen,  I  went 
to  a  shoemaker,  and  begged  him  to  take  me  as  his  apprentice. 
He,  being  an  honest  man,  immediately  took  me  to  Bowyer,  who 
got  into  a  great  rage,  knocked  mo  down,  and  even  pushed  Crispin 
rudely  out  of  the  room.  Bowyer  asked  me  why  I  had  made  my- 
self such  a  fool  ?  to  which  I  answered,  that  I  had  a  great  desire 
to  be  a  shoemaker,  and  that  I  hated  the  thought  of  being  a 
clergyman.  "  Why  so  V  said  he. — "  Because,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  sir,"  said  I,  "  I  am  an  infidel !"  For  this,  without  more 
ado,  Bowyer  flogged  m.e, — wisely,  as  I  think, — soundly,  as  I  know. 
Any  whining  or  sermonizing  would  have  gratified  ray  vanity,  and 
confirmed  me  in  my  absurdity  ;  as  it  was,  I  was  laughed  at,  and 
got  heartily  ashamed  of  my  folly. 

*  Sen  this  instance  cited,  and  the  irhole  history  and  moral  policy  of  the 
eommon  system  of  judicial  awearing  examined  witli  clearness  and  good  feel- 
ing, in  Mr.  Tyler's  late  work  on  Oaths. — Ed. 
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I  DEEPLY  regret  the  anti-American  articles  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing reviews.  The  Americans  regard  what  is  said  of  them  in 
England  a  thousaad  times  more  than  they  do  any  thing  said  of 
them  in  any  other  country.  The  Americans  are  excessively 
pleased  with  any  kind  of  favorahle  expressions,  and  never  forgive 
01  forget  any  slighter  abuse.  It  would  he  better  for  them  if  they 
were  a  trifle  thioker-skianed. 

The  last  American  war  was  to  us  only  something  to  talk  or  read 
about ;  but  to  the  Ajnericans  it  was  the  cause  of  misery  in  their 
own  homes. 

1,  for  one,  do  not  call  the  sod  under  my  feet  my  country.  But 
language,  religion,  laws,  government,  blood, — identity  in  these 
makes  men  of  one  country. 


MAY  an,  1830. 


The  Book  of  Job  is  an  Arab  poem,  antecedent  to  the  Mosaic 
dispensation.  It  represents  the  mind  of  a  good  man  not  enhght- 
ened  by  an  actual  revelation,  but  seeking  about  for  one.  In  no 
other  book  is  the  desire  and  necessity  for  a  Mediator  so  intensely 
expressed.  The  personality  of  Gfod,  the  I  AM  of  the  Hebrews, 
is  most  vividly  impressed  on  the  book,  in  opposition  to  Pantheism, 

I  now  think  after  many  doubts,  that  the  passage,*  "  1  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  &c,,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  burst 
of  determination,  a  quasi  prophecy,  "  I  know  not  how  this  can 
be ;  but  in  spite  of  all  my  difficulties,  this  I  do  Itnow,  tliat  I  shall 
be  recompensed." 

It  should  be  observed,  tliat  all  the  imagery  in  the  speeches  of 
the  men  is  taken  from  the  East,  and  is  no  more  than  a  mere  rep- 
resentation of  the  forms  of  material  nature.      But  when  trod 
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Epeaks  the  tone  is  exalted,  and  almost  all  the  images  are  taken 
from  Egypt,  the  crocodile,  the  war-horse,  and  so  forth.  Egypt 
was  ihea  the  first  monarchy  Ihat  had  a  splendid  court. 

Salan,  in  the  prologue,  does  not  mean  the  devil,  our  Diabolus. 
There  is  no  calumny  in  his  words.  He  is  rather  the  circuitor, 
the  accusing  spirit,  a  dramatic  attorney-general.  But  after  the 
prologue,  which  was  necessary  to  bring  the  imagination  into  a 
proper  state  for  the  dialogue,  we  hear  no  more  of  this  Satan. 

Warburtoa's  notion,  that  the  Book  of  Job  was  of  so  late  a  date 
as  Ezra,  is  wholly  groundless.  His  only  reason  is  this  appearance 
of  Satan. 


I  WISH  the  Psalms  were  translated  afresh ;  or,  rather,  that  the 
present  version  were  revised.  Scores  of  passages  are  utterly  in- 
coherent as  they  now  stand.  If  the  primary  visual-  images  had 
heen  oftener  preserved,  the  connection  and  force  of  the  senteucea 
would  have  heeu  better  perceived.* 

*  Mr.  Coleridge,  like  so  many  of  the  eider  divines  of  the  Cbristian  ehuroli, 
had  an  affcelianaie  reverence  foi-  tliH  moral  and  evangelical  portion  of  the 
Bwjk  of  Psalms.  He  told  me  that,  after  liaviog  studied  every  page  of  tha 
Bilile  with  the  deepest  atteutiou,  he  had  found  no  other  part  of  Scripture 
comehome  BO  closely  to  bis  iamost  yearnings  aud  necessities.  Dm'ing  many 
of  his  latter  years  ho  used  to  read  ten  or  twelve  verses  every  evening,  as- 
certaining (for  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  enough  for  that)  the  exact 
visual  image  or  first  radical  moaaing  of  every  noun  eubstautivo ;  and  he  re- 
peateilly  expressed  to  me  his  surpi'ise  and  pleasure  at  finding  that  in  nine 
ooaea  out  of  ten  the  bare  primai-y  saose,  if  literally  rendered,  threw  great 
additional  light  ou  the  text.  He  was  not  disposed  to  allow  fho  prophetic 
or  allusive  character  so  largely  as  is  done  by  Home  and  others;  but  he  ac- 
knowledged it  in  some  instances  in  the  fullest  maonar.  In  partionlar,  he 
rejected  the  local  and  temporary  reference  which  lias  been  given  to  tha 
110th  Psalm,  and  declared  his  belief  in  its  deep  mystical  import  with  re- 
gard to  the  Messiah.  Mr:  C.  once  gave  me  the  following  note  upon  the  32d 
Psalm,  written  by  hira,  I  believa,  many  years  previously,  but  which,  bo 
said,  be  approved  at  that  time.    It  will  find  as  appropriate  a  niche  here 

"  I  am  much  delighted  and  instructed  by  the  hypothesis,  which  I  tbmk 
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Mii-s.  BAaBAULD  once  told  me  that  she  admired  the  Ancient 
Mariner  very  much,  but  that  there  were  two  faults  in  it, — it  was 
improbable,  and  had  qo  n  1  A  f  I  e  probability,  I  owned 
that  that  might  admit  so       q  b  t  as  to  the  want  of  a 

moral,  I  told  her  that  in  mj  j  dgm  nt  the  poem  had  too 

much ;  and  that  the  only  1  f  f  1  f  I  might  say  so,  was 
the  obtrusion  of  the  moral  m  penly  on  the  reader  as 

a  principle  or  cause  of  acti  k   f  ueh  pure  imagination. 

It  ought  to  have  had  no  moie  morj.1  than  the  Arabian  Ifig-hts' 
tale  of  the  merchant's  sitting  down  to  eat  dates  by  the  side  of  a 
well,  and  throwing  the  shells  aside,  and  lo  !  a  geni  starts  up,  and 
says  he  ^iust  kill  the  aforesaid  merchant,  because  one  of  the  date- 
shells  had,  it  seeraa,  put  out  the  eye  of  the  geni's  son.* 

probable,  tbat  our  Lord  iu  repeating  EU.  Eli,  lama  aabactharti,  really  re- 
cited the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  S2d  Psalra.  It  is  iinposEibla  to  read 
that  psalm  wiUiout  the  liveliest  teeliogs  of  love,  gratitude,  and  sympathj. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  prophecy,  whatever  might  or  might  not  have  been 
David's  notion  when  he  composed  it.  Whetber  Christ  did  audibly  repeat 
tlie  whole  av  not,  it  is  certaio,  I  thioli,  that  he  did  it  mentally,  and  said 
atood  what  was  sufGidenC  to  enable  bis  followers  to  do  the  same.  Even  nt 
this  day,  to  repeat  ia  the  same  maonev  but  the  first  line  of  a  eoinnoon  hyina, 
would  be  understood  as  a  reference  ia  tbe  whole.  Above  all,  I  am  tbaokfnl 
for  the  thought  which  suggested  itself  to  my  mmd  \rhi1e  I  was  rcadiug  this 
beautiful  psalm,  namely,  that  we  should  not  exclusively  think  of  Christ  as 
tbe  Xiigos  united  to  human  natm-e,  bnt  likewise  as  a  perfeet  man  united  to 
the  Logos,  This  distinction  is  most  importaut  in  order  to  eonoeive,  mui^ 
more,  appropriately  to  fed,  the  conduct  and  exertions  of  Jesus." — Ed. 

*  "  There  be  found,  at  the  foot  of  a  great  walnut-tree,  a  fountain  of  a 
very  clear  running  water,  and  alighting,  tied  his  horse  to  a  bi-imob  of  a  tree, 
and  sittiog  down  by  tbe  fountain,  took  some  biscuits  and  dates  out  of  his 
portmanteau,  and,  as  he  ate  his  dates,  threw  the  shells  about  on  both  aides 
of  him.  When  be  had  done  eating,  beiog  a  good  Mussulman,  he  washed 
his  bauds,  bis  face,  and  bis  feet,  and  said  his  prayers.  He  had  not  niade  an 
end.  but  was  still  on  bis  knees,  when  be  saw  a  geni  appear,  all  white  with 
age,  and  of  a  monstrous  bulk;  who,  advancing  towards  him  with  a  cimeter 
in  his  hand,  spoke  to  him  in  a  terrible  voice  thus : — '  Rise  up,  that  I  may 
kill  thee  with  this  cimetai'  as  you  have  killed  my  son  !'  and  accompanied 
these  words  witli  a  frightful  cry.  The  merchant  beiog  as  much  frightened 
at  the  hideous  shape  of  tbe  monstei-  as  at  tbese  threatening  words,  an- 
swered liim  trembling: — '  Alaa  !  my  good  lord,  of  what  crime  can  I  be  guilty 
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I  took  the  thought  of  "  grinning  for  joy  "  in  that  poem,  from 
poor  Burnett's*  remark  to  me,  when  we  had  chmbed  to  the  top 
of  Plinlimmon,  and  were  nearly  dead  ^vith  thirst.  We  could  not 
speak  from  the  ootistriction,  till  we  found  a  little  puddle  under  a 
stoae.  He  said  to  me, — "  You  grinned  like  an  idiot  1"  He  had 
done  the  same. 

Undine  is  a  most  exquisite  work.  It  shows  tlio  general  want 
of  any  sense  for  the  fine  and  the  subtle  in  the  public  taste,  that 
this  romance  made  no  deep  impression.  Undine's  character,  be- 
fore she  receives  a  soul,  is  marvellously  beautiful. f 

towavda  you  tbat  you  should  take  away  my  life  f — 'I  will,' replies  the  geni, 
'  kill  thee,  aa  thou  hast  killed  my  son  1' — '  0  heaven  I'  eays  the  nierobant, 
'  how  should  I  kill  your  sou )  I  did  not  know  hlni,  noi'  eyer  saw  him.' — 
'Did  not  you  sit  down  when  you  oamo  hither!'  replies  the  geni.  'Did 
not  you  take  dates  out  of  your  portmanteau,  and,  as  you  ate  them,  did  not 
you  throw  the  sheila  about,  on  both  sides  ?' — '  I  did  all  that  you  say,'  an- 
awera  the  merehant,,  'I  can  not  deny  it.'— '  If  it  be  ao,' replied  the  geni,  'I 
tell  tliee  that  thou  haat  killed  my  son ;  and  the  way  was  thus ;  when  yon 
threw  the  nutshellB  about,  my  son  was  passing  by ;  and  you  threw  one  of 
them  into  hie  eye,  which  killed  him ;  therefore  I  must  kill  thee.' — '  Ah  1  my 
good  lord,  pai-doQ  me  I'  cried  the  merohanti — '  Ho-  pardon,'  auawers  the  geni, 
'no  mercy  1  Is  it  not  just  to  kill  hini  that  hasMUed  another)' — 'I  agree  to 
it,'  says  the  merohsot;  'but  oertamly  I  never  killed  your  son;  and  if  I 
have,  it  was  unknown  to  me,  and  I  did  it  innoeeotly ;  therefore  1  beg  you 
to  pardon  me,  and  suffer  me  to  live.' — '  So,  no,'  says  the  geni,  persisting  in 
Ms  resolution,  '  I  mnat  HU.  thee,  sioee  thou  hast  killed  my  son  i  and  then 
taking  the  merchant  by  the  arm,  threw  bim  with  his  face  upon  the  gi'ound, 
and  lifted  up  his  eimeter  to  cut  off  his  bead !" — The  Merchant  and  the 
Geni,  Fh'st  Night.— JH 

*  A  Unitariao  preacher,  whose  name  will  find  its  place  in  the  life  of 
Coleridge.— .Ei 

^  Mr.  Coleridge's  admiration  of  this  little  romance  was  unbounded.  He 
read  it  several  times  in  German,  and  once  in  the  English  translation,  made 
in  America,  I  believe ;  the  latter  he  thought  inadequately  done.  I  think  he 
muat  hare  read  the  English  Undine,  which  I  have,  published  in  1S24,  by 
B.  Littell,  Fhikdelphia.  Mi'.  C.  sud  there  was  something  in  Undine  even 
beyond  Scott, — that  Scott's  best  characters  and  conceptions  were  eompomd  ; 
by  whioh  I  understood  Mm  to  mean  that  Bailie  Niool  Jarvie,  for  example, 
was  made  up  of  old  partjculara,  and  received  its  individuality  from  the 
author's  power  of  fusion,  being  in  the  result  an  admirable  product,  as  Co- 
rinthian brass  was  said  to  be  the  conflus  of  the  spoils  of  a  city.  But  Un- 
dine, he  said,  was  one  and  single  in  projection,  and  bad  presented  to  his 
imsgicatiou,  what  Scott  had  never  done,  an  absolutely  new  idea,— fflL 
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It  seems  to  me,  that  Martin  never  looks  at  nature  except 
through  bits  of  stained  glass.  He  is  never  satisfied  with  any  ap- 
pearance that  is  not  prodigious.  He  should  endeavor  to  school 
his  imagination  into  the  apprehension  of  the  true  idea  of  the 
Beautiful.* 

This  wood-c«t  of  SI  ay-good  t  is  admirable,  to  be  sure  ;  hut  this 
new  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  too  fine  a  hook  for  it.  It 
fihould  be  much  larger,  and  on  sixpenny  coarse  paper. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  composed  in  the  lowest  style  of  Eng- 
lish, without  slang  or  false  grammar.  If  you  were  to  polish  it, 
you  would  at  once  destroy  the  reality  of  the  vision.  For  works 
of  imagination  should  be  written  in  very  plain  language;  the 
more  purely  imaginative  they  are  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  be 

This  wonderful  work  is  one  of  the  few  hooks  which  may  be 
read  over  repeatedly  at  different  times,  and  each  time  with  a  new 
and  a  different  pleasure.  I  read  it  once  as  a  theologian — and  let 
me  assure  you,  that  there  is  great  theological  acwmen  in  the  work 
— once  with  devotional  feelings — and  once  as  a  poet.  I  could 
not  have  believed  beforehand  that  Calvinism  covild  be  painted  in 
such  exquisitely  delightful  colors. t 

■  Mr.  Coleridge  said  this,  after  looluug  at  the  engravings  of  Mr.  Martin's 
two  piotuPea  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  the  Celestial  City, 
pnbliehed  in  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  FrogresB  by  Meeara.  Mur- 
ray and  Major,  in  I8S0.  I  wish  Mi'.  Martm  oould  have  heard  the  poet's 
ieetnre  :  he  would  have  been  flattered,  uid  at  the  same  time,  I  believe,  in- 
stnioted ;  for  in  the  philoaophy  of  pdnting  Coleridge  was  a  roaster. — Ed. 

f  P.  SBO,  by  9.  Mosses,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  W.  Harv^.  "  When  they 
came  to  the  place  where  he  was.  they  found  him  with  one  F<Kble-mind  in  his 
bond,  whom  bis  servants  bad  brought  unto  bun,  having  taken  him  in  the 
way.  Now  the  giant  was  rifling  bim,  with  a  purpose,  after  that,  to  pick 
his  bones  ;  for  he  was  of  the  nature  of  flesh-eaters." — Ed. 

J  I  find  written  on  a  blank  leaf  of  my  copy  of  this  eiition  of  the  P.'s  P. 
the  fuUowing  note  of  Mr.  C, :— "  I  ioow  of  oo  book,  the  Bible  excepted  aa 
above  all  eomparisoo,  which  I,  aoooi'dmg  to  mj  judgment  and  experience, 
could  so  safely  recommend  as  teaching  and  enforciog  the  whole  saving  truth 
aecording  to  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  the  Pilgi'im's  Progress. 
It  is,  in  my  ooovietioD,  incomparably  the  best  mmma  thsologia  evaiigelica 
ever  produced  by  a  writer  not  miraculously  inspired.    June  14, 1880." — Ed. 
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Thkke  are  three  sorts  of  prayer  : — 1.  Public;  2.  Domestic; 
3.  Solitary.  Each  has  its  peculiar  uses  and  character.  I  think 
the  church  ought  to  publish  and  authorize  a  directory  of  forms 
for  the  latter  two.  Yet  I  fear  the  execution  would  he  inadequate. 
There  is  a  great  decay  of  devotional  unction  in  the  numerous  books 
of  prayers  put  out  now-a-days.  I  really  think  the  hawker  was 
very  happy,  who  blundered  New  Form  of  Prayer  into  'Siew  fi/i-nicr 
Prayers.*  

I  exceedingly  regret  tliat  our  church  pays  so  little  attention  to 
the  subject  of  congregational  singing.     See  how  it  is  1     In  that 

"  "  I  will  add,  at  the  rist  of  appenriDg  to  dwell  too  long  onreli^ouB  topics, 
that  on  this  mj  first  intvoduction  to  Coleridge  he  vevei-ted  witli  strong  com- 
punotion  to  B  sentiment  wMcii  he  had  espveseed  ia  earlier  days  upon  prayer. 
In  one  of  liis  youthful  poems,  spealdng  of  God,  he  had  said, — 

" '  Of  Tvhosa  aJl^aeeing  eye 

Aught  to  demund  were  impotence  of  miLid.' 
This  sentiment  Le  now  so  utterly  condemned,  that,  on  the  uontrary,  he  told 
me,  as  Lis  own  peculiar  opioion,  that  the  act  of  praying  was  the  veiy  liighest 
energy  of  whieh  the  liuman  heart  waa  capable ;  praying,  that  is,  with  the 
total  eoncentratioQ  of  the  faaulties  ;  and  the  great  mass  of  worldly  men  and 
of  leffl'ned  men,  he  prbnouneed  absolutely  incapable  of  prayer." — Tails  Mag- 
lainf,  September,  1834,  p  615. 

Mr.  Coleridge  within  two  years  of  his  death  very  solemnly  declared  to  me 
hia  conviofion  upon  the  same  suljject.  I  was  sitting  by  hia  bedside  one  af- 
ternoon, and  he  fell,  an  unnsual  tiing  for  him,  into  a  long  aoeount  of  many 
passages  of  his  past  Ufo,  lamenting  some  things,-  condemniog  others,  but 
complaining  withal,  though  very  gently,  of  the  way  in  which  many  of  bis 
most  innocant  acts  !iad  been  cruelly  misrepresented.  "  But  I  bave  no  dif- 
flonlty,"  said  he,  "  in  forgiveness  ;  indeed,  I  know  not  how  to  say  with  sin- 
cerity the  claose  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  wMob  asks  forgiveness  at  we  forgive. 
I  fed  noHiog  answering  to  it  in  my  heart.  Neither  do  I  find,  or  reckon, 
the  most  solemn  Mth  in  Gtod  as  a  real  object,  the  most  arduous  act  of  the 
reason  and  will ;  O  no  I  my  dear,  it  is  to  pray,  to  pray  as  God  would  have 
us ;  this  is  what  at  tmies  makes  me  turn  cold  to  my  soul.  Believe  me,  to 
pray  with  all  your  heart  and  strength,  with  the  reason  and  the  will,  to  be- 
lieve vividly  that  God  will  listen  to  your  voice  through  C!hrist,  and  verily 
do  tbe  thing  he  plcaseth  thereupon — that  is  the  last,  the  gi'eatest  achieve- 
ment of  the  Cbristiao's  warfare  on  earlli.  Teach  us  to  pray,  0  Lord  I" 
And  then  he  bm-st  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  begged  me  to  pray  for  him.  0 
what  a  Bight  waa  there  \~Bd. 
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particular  part  of  the  public  worship  in  which,  more  than  in  all 
thp  rest,  the  common  people  might,  and  ought  to  join — which,  hy 
its  asaociatiou  with  music,  is  meant  to  give  a  fitting  vent  and  ex- 
pression to  the  emotions, — in  that  part  we  all  sing  as  Jews  ;  or, 
at  best,  as  mere  men,  in  the  ahstract,  without  a  Saviour.  You 
know  ray  veneration  for  the  Book  of  Psalms,  or  most  of  it ;  hut 
with  some  half-dozen  exceptions,  the  Psalms  are  surely  not  ade- 
quate vehicles  of  Christian  thanksgiving  and  joy !  Upon  this 
deficiency  in  our  service,  Wesley  and  Whitfield  seized  ;  and  yon 
know  it  is  the  hearty  congregational  singing  of  Christian  hynms 
which  keeps  the  humbler  Methodists  together.  Luther  did  as 
much  for  the  Reformation  by  his  hymns  as  by  his  translation  of 
the  Bible.  In  Germany,  the  hymns  are  known  hy  heart  by  every 
peasant :  they  advise,  they  argue  from  the  hymns,  and  every  soul 
in  the  charch  praises  God,  like  a  Christian,  with  words  which 
are  natural  and  yet  sacred  to  his  mind.  No  doubt  this  defect  in 
our  service  proceeded  from  the  dread  which  the  English  Reformers 
had  of  being  charged  with  introducing  any  tiling  into  the  worship 
of  God  hut  the  text  of  Scripture. 

Hooker  said,  that  by  looking  for  that  in  the  Bible  which  it  is 
impossible  that  any  book  can  have,  we  lose  the  benefits  which 
we  might  reap  from  its  being  the  best  of  all  books. 

You  will  observe,  that  even  in  dreams,  uotJiing  is  fancied  with- 
out an  antecedent  quasi  cause.     It  could  not  be  otherwise. 


JUNE  i,  18S0. 


Taylor's*  was  a  groat  and  lovely  mind  ;  yet  how  much  and 
injuriously  was  it  perverted  by  his  being  a  favorite  and  follower 

*  Mr.  Coleridge  placed  Jeremy  Taylor  among  tha  four  great  geoiuBas 
of  old  English  hterature.  I  thiEk  he  nsed  to  reckon  Shaltspeace  and 
Bacon,  Milton  and  Tayior,  four-square,  each  against  each.  Ip  mei'a  elo- 
qneoca,  he  thought  the  Bishop  without  any  fellow.  He  called  him  Chpys- 
OBtom.  Further,  he  Wed  tha  man,  and  was  anxious  to  find  excuses  for 
some  weak  parts  in  his  character.  But  Mr.  Coleridge's  assent  to  Taylor's 
viewe  of  many  of  the  fuudamental  poailiona  of  Christianity  was  very  lim- 
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of  Laud,  and  by  his  intensely  Popish  feelings  of  church  authority. 
His  Liberty  of  Pcopliesying  ia  a  work  of  wonderful  eloquence  and 
sliill  ;  but  if  we  believe  the  argument,  what  do  we  come  to  ? 
Why,  to  nothing  more  or  less  than  this,  that — so  niucli  can  be 
said  for  every  opinion  and  sect,  so  impossible  is  it  to  settle  any 
thing  by  reasoning  or  authority  of  Scripture — we  must  appeal  to 
some  positive  jurisdiction  on  earth,  lit  sitjinis  controversarium. 
In  fact,  the  whole  book  is  the  precise  argument  used  by  the  Pa- 
pists to  induce  men  to  admit  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  and  in- 
fallible head  of  the  church  on  earth.  It  is  one  of  the  works 
which  pre-eminently  gives  countenance  to  the  saying  of  Charles 
or  James  II.,  I  forget  which  i — "  When  you  of  the  Church  of 
England  contend  with  the  Catholics,  you  use  the  arguments  of 
the  Puritans ;  when  you  contend  with  the  Puritans,  yon  imme- 
diately adopt  all  the  weapons  of  the  Catholics."  Xaylor  never 
speaks  with  the  slightest  symptomof  affection  or  respect  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  or  any  other  of  the  great  reformers — at  least,  not  in  any 
of  his  learned  works ;  but  he  saints  every  trumpery  monk  or 
fiiar,  down  to  the  very  latest  canonizations  by  the  modem  Popes. 
I  fear  you  will  think  me  harsh,  when  I  say  that  I  believe  Taylor 
was,  perhaps  unconsciously,  half  a  Socinian  in  heart.  Such  a 
strange  inconsistency  would  not  be  impossible.  The  E^raish 
church  has  produced  many  such  devout  Sooiniana.  The  cross  of 
Christ  ia  dimly  seen  in  Taylor's  works.  Compare  Lira  in  this  par- 
ticular with  Donne,  and  yo«  will  fee!  the  difference  in  a  moment. 
Why  is  not  Donne's  volume  of  sermons  reprinted  at  Oxford  ?* 

ited;  anJ,  indeed,  he  oODsidered  him  as  the  least  sound  in  point  of  doctrine 
of  any  of  the  old  divines,  comprebendiug  within  that  designation  tho 
writers  to  the  middle  of  Charles  IL's  reign.  He  speafea  of  Taylor  in  The 
Friend  in  the  following  tarma; — "Among  the  numerou«  examples  with 
which  I  might  anforoe  this  irarniog,  I  refer,  not  without  reluctance,  to  the 
moat  eloquent,  and  one  of  the  most  learned,  of  our  divines ;  a  rigorist,  in- 
deed, eonoerning  tbe  authority  of  the  church,  but  a  latitudinarian  in  tlia  ai"- 
tiolen  ofitsfiuthi  who  stretched  the  latter  almost  to  tho  adranoed  posts  of 
Socinianiflm,  and  strained  the  former  to  a  taaardous  conformity  witli  the  as- 
eijinplions  of  the  Koman  hierardiy."  III.  p.  395. 

I  may  tHke  this  opportunity  of  stating  thnt  a  new  edition  of  The  Friend 
is  in  prapafation,  the  text  of  wbioh  will  present  the  numerous  oorreotions 
iiiada  at  different  times  by  Mr.  Colei'idge  in  his  own  copy,  nod  will  be  ao- 
oompanied  by  many  very  interesting  notes  expressive  of  his  own  views  and 
feelings — Ed. 

"  Why  not.  indeed  !     It  is  really  quite  imacuountable  that  the  sermons 
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In  the  reigti  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Reformers  feared  to  admit  al- 
inoat  any  thing  on  huiuaii  authority  aione.  They  had  seen  and 
felt  the  abuses  consequent  on  the  Popish  theory  of  Christianity  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  they  wished  and  intended  to  reconstruct  the  reli- 
gion and  the  church,  as  far  as  was  possible,  upon  the  plan  of  the 
primitive  ages.  But  the  Puritans  pushed  this  bias  to  an  absolute 
bibliolatry.  They  would  not  put  on  a  com-pl^ler  without 
scraping  a  text  over  it.  Men  of  learning,  however,  soon  felt  that 
this  was  wrong  in  the  other  extrenie,  and  indeed  united  itself  to 
the  very  abuse  it  seemed  to  shun.  They  saw  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  Fathers,  and  of  early  tradition,  was  absolutely  necessary ; 
and  unhappily,  in  many  instances,  the  excess  of  the  Puritans 
drove  the  men  of  learning  into  the  old  Popish  extreme  of  deny- 
ing the  Scriptures  to  he  capable  of  affording  a  rule  of  faith  with- 
out the  dogmas  of  the  church.  Taylor  is  a  striking  instance  how 
far  a  Protestant  might  be  driven  in  this  direction. 


In  the  first  century  catholicity  was  the  test  of  a  book  or  epistle 
— whether  it  w         f  1     E  In       Ap    tol       — ^b 

uonioal.     This       hip  appsed        hg  p 

liar  spirit — the  h  ffaaln^a  fh       d 

Scriptures  into  Cltinmnng       I         hgn  I 

ingness,  which  1  Ap  1  j  puiF  I  p —  k  ul  d  a 
we  translate  it.  TlEplfB-nb  fh  nna  f 
which  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt,  is  an  example  of  this  gnostic  spiiit. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the  only  instance  of  gnosis  in  the 
canon  ;  it  was  written  evidently  by  some  apostolical  man  before 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  probably  at  Alexandria.  For 
of  this  great  divine  of  tho  English  church  should  be  so  little  Itnown  as  they 
ai-e,  even  to  very  literary  olergymen  of  the  present  day.  It  might  have 
beea  expected  that  the  aermooB  of  the  greatest  preaalier  of  liia  age,  the  ad- 
mired of  Beu  JouBOD,  Selden,  and  all  that  splendid  baud  of  poets  and 
BcholavB,  would  even  as  curiosities  have  been  reprinted,  when  works  which 
are  omious  for  nothing  are  every  year  sent  forth  afresh  under  the  most  au- 
thoritative auspices.  Dp.  Douoe  was  educated  at  Ijotli  Universities,  at  Hart 
Hall,  Oxford,  first,  and  afterward  at  Camtridge,  tut  at  what  eolloge.  Wal- 
ton does  not  mmiii>u.—Ed. 
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three  hundred  years  and  more,  it  was  not  admitted  into  the  canon, 
especially  not  with  the  Latin  chiirch,  on  account  of  thia  difference 
in  it  from  the  other  Scriptures.  But  its  merit  was  so  great,  and 
the  gnosis  ill  it  is  so  kept  within  due  bounds,  that  its  admirers  at 
last  succeeded,  especiaUy  by  affixing  St.  Paul's  name  to  it,  to 
have  it  included  in 'the  canon  ;  which  was  first  done,  I  think,  by 
the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
Fortunately  for  ns  it  was  so, 

I  beg  Tertullian'a  pardon ;  but  among  his  many  brainiras,  he 
says  something  about  St.  Paul's  autograph.  Origen  expressly  de- 
clares the  reverse. 

It  is  delightful  to  think  that  the  beloved  Apostle  was  born  a 
Plato.  To  him  was  left  the  almost  oracular  utterance  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion  ;*  while  to  St.  Paul  was  com- 
mitted the  task  of  explanation,  defence,  and  assertion  of  all  the 
doctrines,  and  especially  of  thoce  metaphysical  ones  touching  the 
will  and  grace  ;  for  which  purj^use  his  active  mind,  his  learned 
education,  and  his  Greek  logic,  made  him  pre-eminently  fit. 


NoTWiTHSTABMNG-  what  you  say,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  re- 
view would  amply  succeed,  even  now,  which  should  be  started 
upon  a  published  code  of  principles,  critical,  moral,  political,  and 
reUgious  ;  which  should  announce  what  sort  of  books  it  would  re- 
view, namely,  works  of  literature,  as  contra-distinguished  from 
all  that  offspring  of  the  press,  which  in  the  present  age  supplies 
food  for  the  craving,  caHsed  by  the  extended  ability  of  treading 
without  any  correspondent  educatioi)  of  the  mind,  and  which  for- 
merly was  done  by  conversation  ;  and  which  should  really  give  a 
fair  account  of  what  the  author  intended  to  do,  and  in  his  own 
words,  if  possible  ;  and  in  addition,  afford  one  or  two  fair  speci- 
mens of  the  execution — itself  never  de.^cending  for  one  moment 

•  "  The  imperative  and  oracular  foi'm  of  tlio  inspired  Scripture  is  the 
form  of  reason  itself,  in  all  tbiugs  purely  rational  and  moral."— Sfotcsninn's 
Manual,  I.  p,  446. 
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to  any  personality.  It  should  also  be  provided  before  the  com- 
mencement with  a  dozen  powerful  articles  upon  fundamental 
topics,  to  appear  in  succession.  By  such  a  plan  I  raised  the  sale 
of  the  Morning  Post  from  an  inconsiderable  number  to  7,000  a 
day,  in  the  course  of  one  year.  You  see  the  great  reviewers  are 
now  ashamed  of  reviewing  worts  in  the  old  style,  and  have  taken 
up  essay-writing  instead.  Hence  arose  such  publications  as  the 
Literary  Gazette,  which  are  set  up  for  the  purpose — not  a  useless 
one — of  advertising  ufew  books  of  all  sorts  for  the  circulating  libra- 
ries. A  mean  between  the  two  extremes  still  remains  to  be 
taken.  I  profoundly  revere  Blanco  White  ;  his  Doblado's  Letters 
are  esquisite  ;  but  his  Eeview*  was  commenced  without  a  single 
apparent  principle  to  direct  it,  and  with  the  absurd  disclaimer  of 
certain  public  topics  of  discussion. 

Party  men  always  hate  a  slightly  differing  friend  more  than  a 
downright  enemy.  I  quite  calculate  on  my  being  one  day  or 
other  holden  in  worse  repute  by  many  Christians  than  the  "Unita- 
rians and  open  inlideis.  It  must  be  undergone  by  every  one  who 
ioves  the  truth  for  its  own  sake  beyond  all  other  thing.s. 

Truth  is  a  good  dog  ;  but  beware  of  barking  too  close  to  the 
heels  of  an  error,  lest  you  get  your  brains  kicked  out. 


Southey's  Life  of  Bunyan  ia  beautiful.  I  wish  he  had  illus- 
trated that  mood  of  mind  which  exaggerates,  and  still  more,  mis- 
takes, the  inward  depravation,  as  in  Bunyan,  Kelson,  and  others, 
by  extracts  from  Baxter's  Life  of  himself  What  genuine  super- 
stition is  exemplified  in  that  bandying  of  texts  and  half-texts,  and 
demi-semi-texts,  just  as  memory  happened  to  suggest  them,  or 
chance  brought  them  before  Bunyan's  mind  I  His  tract,  entitled, 
"  Grace  abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,"  f  is  a  study  for  a 

*  The  London  Revieiv,  of  trhioh  two  numbers  appeared  in  1 628, 1839. — Ed. 

\  Grace  abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,  in  a  fnithfii!  Account  of  the 
Life  nnd  Death  of  Jolin  Bmiynn,  ie. 
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philosopher.  Is  it  not,  however,  an  historical  error  to  call  the 
Puritans  dissenters  ?  Before  St.  Bartholomew's  day  they  were 
essentially  a  part  of  the  church,  and  had  as  determined  opinions 
iu  favor  of  a  church  establishment  as  the  bishops  themselves. 

Laud  was  not  exactly  a  Papist,  to  be  sure  ;  but  he  was  on  the 
road,  with  the  chiirch  with  him,  to  a  point,  where  declared 
Popery  would  have  been  inevitable.  A  wise  and  vigorous  Papist 
king  would  very  soon,  and  very  justifiably  too,  ia  that  case,  have 
effected  a  reconciliation  between  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Eng- 
land, when  the  line  of  demarkation  had  become  so  very  faint. 

The  faults  of  the  Puritans  were  many;  but  surely  their  moral- 
ity will,  in  general,  hear  comparison  with  that  of  the  Cavaliers 
after  the  Restoration. 

The  Presbyterians  hated  the  Independents  much  more  than 
they  did  the  bishops,  which  induced  them  to  co-operate  in  effect- 
.    ing  the  Restoration. 

The  conduct  of  the  bishops  towards  Charles,  while  at  Breda, 
was  wise  and  constitutional.  They  knew,  however,  that  when 
the  forms  of  the  conatitution  were  once  restored,  all  their  power 
would  revive  again  as  of  course. 


Intebse  study  of  the  Bible  will  keep  any  writer  Irom  bomg 
vulgar,  in  point  of  style. 


JUNE  IB,  18S0. 


Rabelais  is  a  most  wonderful  writer.  Pantagruel  is  the  Rea- 
son ;  Panurge  the  Understanding, — the  pollarded  man,  the  man 
with  every  faculty  except  the  reason .    I  Ksarcely  know  an  example 
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more  illustrative  of  the  distinction  between  the  two.  Rabelais 
had  no  mode  of  speaking  the  truth  in  those  days  but  in  such  a 
form  as  this  ;  as  it  was,  he  was  indebted  to  the  King's  protection 
for  his  life.  Some  of  the  commentators  talk  about  his  book  being 
all  political ;  there  are  contemp  V  P  li  u  t  f  -He,  but 
the  real  scope  is  much  higher  ad  pi  1     pi      1      It  is  in 

vain  to  look  about  for  a  hidden  ma  n    11  th  1 1     Is  writ- 

ten ;  yoa  will  observe,  that  afle  nj  p  t  1  Ij  d  p  thrust,  as 
the  Papimania,*  for  example,  Pbl  ttb      ktle  blow, 

and  to  appear  unconscious  of  wh  t  h  ha  d  w  t  chapter 
or  two  of  pure  buffoonery.     H  y      w       1  tl       fl    hes  you 

a  glimpse  of  a  real  face  from  hi        g    1     1:  d  th      buries 

the  whole  scene  in  mist.  The  i  1  ty  fth  w  k  f  the  most 
refined  and  exalted  kind ;  as  for  the  manners,  to  be  sure,  I  can  not 
say  much,  

Swift  was  anima  Eahelaisii  haldlans  in  sicca, — the  soul  of 
Kabelaia  dwelling  in  a  dry  place. 

Yet  Swift  was  rare.  Can  any  thing  beat  his  remark  on  King 
William's  motto, — Recepit,  non  rapuit, — "  that  the  Receiver  was 
as  bad  as  the  Thief?" 

The  effect  of  the  Tory  wits  attacking  Bentley  with  such  acri- 
mony has  been  to  make  them  appear  a  set  of  shallow  and  incom- 
petent scholars.  Keitlier  Bentley  nor  Burnet  suffered  from  the 
hostility  of  the  wits.  Burnet's  "History  of  his  own  Times"  is  a 
truly  valuable  book.  His  credulity  is  great,  but  his  simplicity  is 
equally  great ;  and  he  never  deceives  you  for  a 


The  fresco  paintings  by  Gfiottof  and  others,  in  the  cemetery  at 
Pisa,  are  most  noble.    Giotto  was  a  contemporary  of  Dante ;  and 

*  B.  iy.  c  43.  "  Comment  Pnntflgru«l  deacendit  en  I'lele  de  Papimaoae." 
8ea  the  five  following  chapters,  aspeoiolly  e.  50 ;  and  note  also  a  9  of  tlie 
fifth  book ;  "  Comment  nouB  fut  monstrS  Papegaut  a  grande  difficult^." — Ed. 

+  Giotto,  or  Anoiolof.to'B  birth  ia  fixed  by  VsfB.ri  in  1376,  but  there  ia 
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it  is  a  curious  question,  whether  the  painters  borrowed  from  the 
the  poet,  or  vice  versa.  Certainly  M.  Angelo  and  Raffael  fed 
tlieii'  imaginations  highly  with  these  grand  drawiiigs,  especially 
M.  Angolo,  who  took  from  theni  his  hold  yet  giaeeful  lines. 

People  may  say  what  they  please  about  the  gradual  impiove- 
itient  of  the  Arts.  It  is  not  true  of  the  substance.  The  Arts  and 
the  Muses  both  spring  forth  in  the  youth  of  nations,  like  Minerva 
from  the  front  of  Jupiter,  all  armed :  manual  dexterity  may,  indeed, 
be  improved  by  practice. 

Painting  went  on  in  power  till,  in  Kaffael,  it  attained  the  ze- 
nith, and  in  him  too  it  showed  signs  of  a  tendency  downwards  by 
another  path.  The  painter  began  to  think  of  overcoming  diffi- 
culties. After  this  the  descent  was  rapid,  till  sculptors  began  to 
work  inveterate  likenesses  of  periwigs  in  marble, — as  see  Alga- 
rotti's  tomb  in  the  cemetery  at  Pisa, — and  painters  did  nothing 
but  copy,  as  well  as  they  could,  the  external  face  of  nature.  Now, 
in  this  age,  we  have  a  sort  of  reviviscence, — not,  I  fear,  of  the 
power,  but  of  a  taste  Ibr  tlie  powei',  of  the  early  times. 


JUNE   26,  ISSO. 


You  may  get  a  motto  for  every  sect  in  religion,  or  line  of 
thought  in  morals  or  pHlosophy,  Horn  Seneca ;  but  nothing  is 
ever  thought  out  by  him. 

some  reason  to  think  that  be  was  born  a  little  earlier.  Dante,  who  was  his 
frieod,  was  born  ia  1265.  Giotta  was  tlie  pupil  of  Cimabue,  wliom  be 
eotirelj  Polipaed,  as  Danta  toatifiea  io  the  well-knowa  lines  in  the  Purga- 

"  0  Tana  gloria  dell'  umane  poaae  I 
Com'  poco  Verde  ia  aii  la  tima  dura, 
Se  don  6  giuata  dalV  etati  grosae  1 
Credette  Oimabae  nella  pintura 
Tener  lo  onmpo :  ed  ora  ha  Giotto  il  grido, 
Si  ohe  la  fama  di  colui  oacura." — C.  xi,  v.  Bl. 
HiB  six  great  frescoes  in  the  cemetery  at  Haa  are  upon  the  siiQeriuga  and 
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Every  man  is  born  an 

Aristotelian  or  a  Platonist,     I  do  not 

think  it  possible  that  any  o 

ne  born  an  Aristotelian  can  become  a 

Platonist ;  and  I  am  sure  n 

lo  born  Platonist  can  ever  change  into 

ai.  Aristotelia        T! 

h             1           f     en,  beside  which 

it  is  next  to       p      bl 

d      The  one  considers 

reaaon  a  qual   j                 b 

1              d  K  it  a  power,     I 

believe  that  A 

Id  g               d    stand  what  Plato 

meant  by  an  d         Tl 

p  ssag       d    d    n  the  Eudemian 

Etbics  which  II     ]  it 

p           b      I  donbt  not  of  its 

being  spurioi            h     wl 

1          1            pp     d  by  some  to  be. 

With  Plato  id 

hm    !       * 

Aristotle  w          d      U 

h                    1     1    f  the  understand- 

ing ; — the  fac     y  j    1         by                        H       as  a,  conceptuai- 

ist,  and  never        Id            1 

f            h      1     her  state  which 

was  natural  to  H            d  h 

be                           m  which  the  un- 

deratandiug  i                ly 

pl      d       d         it  were,  looked 

down  upon  fr  m    h     h 

f             Id                 ^mj   ml    in   es 

sential  truths 

Yet  what  a  m    d  A         I   « — o  Ij  he  gieatest  that 

ever  animated  1     1  um      f  m  —  1  f  scieace  properly 

so  called,  the  f  h    f      dei  or  editor  ot 

logic  I  But  he  confounded  seiencs  with  philoiopl  \  which  is  an 
error.  Philosophy  is  the  middle  state  betwten  =cienc  ti  k  i3wl 
edgG,  and  sophia,  or  wisdom. 

*  Mr.  Colet'i<jg«  said  the  Eudemiim  Ethics ;  but  I  half  euepect  lie  must 
have  meimt  the  Metaphysics,  although  I  do  not  know  that  all  the  fourteen 
books  under  that  title  have  been  oousidered  non-ganuice.  The  'SBik^ 
Ei6^/icia  axe  not  Aristotle's.  To  what  passage  in  pavtioulai'  alluaioo  is  here 
made,  I  can  not  exactly  aay ;  many  might  be  alleged,  but  not  oue  seems  to 
express  the  true  Platonic  idea,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  used  to  understand  it ;  and 
as,  I  believe,  he  ultimately  eonsidei'ed  ideas  in  his  own  philosophy.  Four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  previously,  ho  seems  to  have  been  undecided  upon  this 
points  "  WbeUier,"  he  says,  "  ideas  are  regulative  only,  according  to  Aris- 
totle and  Kant,  or  likewise  conUitvtive,  and  oue  with  the  power  and  life  ot 
nature,  according  to  Plato  and  Plotiuus  (hi  'klyi^  fu^  ip,  Kal  ^  (ui)  ^  tA  ^ 
rae  d^lipdnruii),  is  the  highest  problem  of  philosophy,  and  not  part  of  its 
nomenclature." — Essay  (E)  la  Ihe  Appendix  to  the  Sttiiesman'a  Manval, 
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JULY  4,  1830. 


I  SOMETIMES  feai  tlie  Duke  of  "WeUington  is  too  much  disposed 
to  imagine  that  he  can  govern  a  great  nation  hy  word  of  com- 
mand, in  the  same  way  in  which  he  governed  a  highly  disci- 
plined army.  He  aeems  to  he  unaccustomed  to,  and  to  despise,  the 
inoonsistencies,  the  weaknesses,  the  hursts  of  heroism  followed  by 
prostration  and  cowardice,  which  invariably  characterize  all 
popular  efforts.  He  forgets  that,  after  all,  it  is  from  such  efforts 
that  all  the  great  and  noble  institutions  of  the  world  have  come  ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discipline  and  organization  of 
armies  have  been  only  like  the  flight  of  the  cannon-ball,  the  object 
of  which  is  destruction.* 

The  stock-jobbing  and  moneyed  interest  is  so  strong  in  this 
conntrj',  that  it  has  more  than  once  prevaUed  in  our  foreign 
councils  over  national  honor  and  national  justice.  The  country 
gentlemen  are  not  stow  to  join  in  this  influence.  Canning  felt 
this  very  keenly,  and  said  he  was  unable  to  contend  against  the 
city  train-bands. 


Bourhiekne  is  admirable.  He  is  the  French  Pepys, — a  man 
with  right  feelings,  but  always  wishing  to  participate  in  what  is 
going  on,  he  it  what  it  may.  He  has  one  remark,  when  compar- 
ing Bonaparte  with  Charlemagne,  the  substance  of  which  I  have 
attempted  to  express  in  "  The  Friend, "t  but  which  Bourrienne 
has  condensed  into  a  sentence  worthy  of  Tacitus,  or  Machiavel, 
or  Bacon,     It  is  this ;  that  Charlemagne  was  above  his  age, 

■  Straight  foi-ward  goes 

Tte  ilglitniag'e  patb,  and  BtL-aight  the  fearful  path 
Of  the  eiumon-liU.     Direct  it  flies  and  rapid. 
Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  sbattering  what  it  reaches. 

"W"Ai,i.iwsTBni,  part  1.  not  L  bc  4 
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while  Bonaparte  was  only  above  his  competitors,  hut  imder  his 
age  !  Bourrienne  has  done  more  tliaii  any  one  else  to  show 
Bonaparte  to  the  world  as  he  ceally  was, — always  contemptible 
except  when  acting  a  part,  and  that  part  not  his  own. 


r  B  til  lay  1  vas  whit  you  liould  ciil  Jloored  fay  a  Jew. 
He  pa  sed  m  al  timeb  cmag  lur  old  clothes  in.  the  most 

na  1  and  t  a  I  naij  tone  I  eiei  heard.  At  last  I  wati  so 
p  k  d  that  I  sad  to  him,  Piay,  why  can't  you  say  'old 
1  the  a  pla  ay,  as  I  do  now  ?"  The  Jew  stopped,  and, 
lo  king  V  y  "ra  ly  at  me,  said,  in  a  clear  and  even  fine  accent, 
bir,  I  can.  say  old  clothes'  as  well  as  you  can  ;  but  if  you  had 
to  say  so  te  t  n  a  minute,  for  an  hour  together,  you  would  say 
ogk  ^  as  1  do  n  "  and  so  he  marched  off  I  was  so  con- 
found d  h  ti  e  ju  tice  of  his  retort,  that  I  followed,  and  gave 
him  all!        tl      nly  one  I  had. 

I  ha  )  d  a  1  deal  to  do  with  Jews  iii  the  tourse  of  my 
life,  although  I  never  borrowed  any  money  of  them.  Ovice  I  sat 
in  a  coach  opposite  a  Jew — a  symbol  of  old  clothes  bags — an 
Isaiah,  of  HoUywell-street.  He  would  close  the  window  ;  I  opened 
it ;  he  closed  it  again  ;  upon  which,  iu  a  very  solemn  tone,  I  said 
to  him,  "  Son  of  Abraham  !  thou  smelJest ;  son  of  Isaac  I  thou 
art  offensive  ;  son  of  Jacob  I  thou  stiakest  foully.  See  the  man 
in  the  moon  !  ho  is  holding  his  nose  at  thee  at  that  distance. 
Dost  thou  think  that  I,  sitting  here,  can  enduie  it  any  longer  ?"' 
My  Jew  was  astounded,  opened  the  window  forthwith  himself, 
and  sajd  "  he  was  sorry  he  did  not  know  before  I  was  so  great  a 


JULY  24,   18E0, 


DuKiNQ  the  middle  ages,  the  papacy  was  nothing,  in  fact,  but 
a  confederation  of  the  learned  men  in  the  west  of  Europe  against 
the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the  times.     The  pope  was  chief 
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of  this  confederacy  ;  and  so  long  as  hn  retained  that  character  ex- 
clusively, his  power  waiju&t  and  iiie^iBtible  It  was  tlie  princi- 
pal means  of  preserving  foi  us  and  ior  all  posterity  all  that  we 
now  have  of  the  illumination  of  past  ages  But  as  soon  as  the 
pope  made  a  separation  between  his  chaiactei  as  premier  clerk  in 
Christendom  and  as  a  seculai  prince — sa  soon  as  he  began  to 
squabble  for  towns  and  castles — then  he  at  once  broke  the  charm, 
and  gave  birth  to  a  revolution.  From  that  moment  those  who 
remained  firm  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  knowledge  became 
necessarily  enemies  to  the  Roman  see.  The  great  Britisli  school- 
men led  the  way;  then  "Wicliffe  rose,  Huss,  Jerome,  and  others. 
In  short,  everywhere,  but  especially  throughout  the  north  of 
Europe,  the  breach  of  feeling  and  sympathy  went  on  widening  ; 
BO  that  all  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  and  other  countries, 
started  like  giants  out  of  their  sleep  at  the  first  blast  of  Luther's 
trumpet.  In  France  one  half  of  the  people,  and  that  the  most 
wealthy  and  enlightened,  embraced  the  Eeforraation.  The  seeds 
of  it  were  deeply  and  widely  spread  in  Spain  and  in  Italy  ;  and 
as  to  the  latter,  if  James  I,  had  been  an  Elizabeth,  I  have  no 
doubt  at  all  that  Venice  would  have  publicly  declared  itself 
against  Rome,  It  is  a  profound  question  to  answer,  why  it  is 
that,  since  the  middle  of  tho  si.iteenth  century,  the  Reformation 
has  not  advanced  one  sfep  in  Europe  ? 

In  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  atheism,  or  infidchty  of  some  sort,  was 
almost  universal  in  Italy  among  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Romish 
church. 


JULY  27,  1S30. 


John  THELwaLL  had  something  very  good  about  him.  We 
were  once  sitting  in  a  beautiftil  recess  in  the  Gluantocks,  when 
I  said  to  him,  "  Citizen  John,  this  is  a  fine  place  to  talk  treason 
in  1"  "  Nay,  Citizen  Samuel,"  replied  he,  ■'  it  is  rather  a  place 
to  make  a  man  Ibrget  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  treason  1" 

Thelwall  thought  it  very  unfair  to  influence  a  child's  mind 
by  inculcating  any  opinions  before  it  should  have  come  to  years  of 
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discretion  and  be  able  to  ehoose  for  itself.  I  showed  him  my 
garden,  and  told  him  it  was  my  botanical  gardea.  "  How  so  V 
said  he;  "it  is  covered  with  weeds."  "Oh,"  I  replied,  "that 
IE  on\y  because  it  has  not  yet  come  to  its  age  of  discretion  and 
choice.  The  weeds,  you  see,  have  taken  the  liberty  to  grow, 
and  I  thought  it  unfair  in  me  to  prejudice  the  soil  towards  roses 
and  strawberries." 

I  tlriuk  Swift  adopted  the  name  of  Stella,  which  is  a  man's 
name  with  a  feminine  termination,  to  denote  the  mysterious 
epicene  relation  in  which  poor  Miss  Johnston  stood  to  him. 


JULY  28, 1830. 


That  legislation  is  iniquitous  which  sets  law  in  conflict  with 
the  commou  and  unsophisticated  feelings  of  our  nature.  If  I 
were  a  clergyman  in  a  smuggling  town,  I  would  not  preach 
against  smuggling.  I  would  not  be  made  a  sort  of  clerical 
revenue  officer.  Let  the  government,  which  by  absurd  duties 
fosters  smuggling,  prevent  it  itself,  if  it  can.  How  could  I  show 
my  hearers  the  immorality  of  going  twenty  miles  in  a  boat,  and 
honestly  buying  with  their  money  a  keg  of  brandy,  except  by  a 
long  deduction  which  they  could  not  understand  ?  But  were  I 
in  a  place  where  wrecking  went  on,  see  if  I  would  preach  on  any 
thing  else  ! 


Spurzheim  is  a  good  man  and  I  like  him ;  but  he  is  dense, 
and  the  most  ignorant  Germm  I  ever  knew.  If  he  had  been 
content  with  stating  certam  remarkable  coincidences  between  the 
moral  qualities  and  the  configuration  of  the  skuU,  it  would  have 
been  well ;  but  when  he  began  to  map  out  the  cranium  dogmati- 
cally, he  fell  into  infinite  absurditie"  You  know  that  every  in- 
tellectual act,  however  you  may  distinguish  it  by  name,  in  re- 
spect to  the  originatmg  facilities  is  truly  the  act  of  the  entire 
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man  ;  tlie  notion  of  distinct  material  organs,  therefore,  in  the 
btoin  itself,  ia  plainly  absurd.  Pressed  by  this,  SpurzheirQ  baa  at 
length  been  guilty  of  Kome  sheer  quackery  ;  and  ventures  to  say 
that  he  has  actually  discovered  a  diiFerent  material  ia  the  differ- 
ent parts  or  organs  of  the  brain,  so  that  he  can  tell  a  piece  of  be- 
nevolence from  a  bit  of  deatructiveness,  and  so  forth.  Observe, 
also,  tbat  it  is  constantly  found,  that  so  far  from  there  being  a 
concavity        1  rla       f  h         mum  answering  to  the 

convexity  app      n      n    he  exte  h     nterior  is  convex  too. 

Dr.  Bail       h      h     h  a    so  n    h  ng  a  the  system,  because 

the  notio      fhbanb      g  an  dib     net,  helped  to  explain 

those  cas     w h    e    1  I!        en        d  af  er  the  solid  substance 

ofthebr    n     a    1      Id       vi-a      * 

That  a  greater  or  less  development  of  the  forepart  of  the  head 
is  generally  coincident  witb  more  or  less  reasoning  power,  is  cer- 
tain.    The  line  across  the  forehead  also,  denoting  musical  power, 


The  French  must  liai  e  ^eatlj  impioved  under  the  influence 
of  a  free  and  legular  government  (for  such  it  in  geneial  his 
been  since  the  restoration}  to  haie  conducted  themselves  with 

*  "The  rerj  markKd  posiii  e  aa  well  ae  comparative  mas^mtude  and 
pcominenee  of  the  bump  eutitied  btfieiiolence  (see  fepuraheims  map  of  the 
human  skull)  on  the  head  of  the  late  Mr  John  Thartell  hm  wofiilly  unsettled 
the  faith  of  many  ardent  plu  enulogists,  and  btrcugthened  the  previouB 
doubts  of  a  still  greater  number  ioto  utter  disbelief.  On  mi;  mind  tbia  fact 
(for  nfacl  it  is)  produced  the  directly  contrary  effect ;  and  inclined  me  to 
Bospeot,  for  the  fifst  time,  that  there  may  be  soma  truth  in  the  Spurzheim- 
ian  scheme.  Whether  future  craniologists  may  not  eee  cause  ie  nea-naiite  this 
and  one  or  two  others  of  these  conrex  gnomons,  ia  quite  a.  different  quea- 
tion.  At  present,  and  according  to  the  present  use  of  words,  any  such 
change  would  be  premature ;  and  we  must  be  content  to  say,  that  Mr.Thur- 
tell's  benevolence  was  insufficiently  modiScd  by  the  uoprotrusive  and  unin- 
dicated  convoluteB  of  the  brain,  that  secrete  honesty  and  common  sense. 
The  organ  of  destruclireness  was  indirectly  poietiltaled  by  the  absence  or 
imperfect  development  of  the  glands  of  reason 
foThmate  gentleman^  "^Aj,h  to  K'fifction.l.  p.  iOi. 
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SO  much  moderation  in  success  as  tliey  seem  to  have  done,  and 
to  be  disposed  to  do. 

I  must  say  I  can  not  see  mucli  iri  Captain  B.  Hall's  account 
of  the  Americans  but  weaknesses — some  of  which  make  me  like 
the  Yankees  all  the  better.  How  much  more  amiable  is  the 
American  fidgetiness  and  anxiety  about  the  opinion  of  other  na- 
tions, and  especially  of  the  English,  than  the  John  Bullism  which 
affects  to  despise  the  sentiments  of  the  rest  of  the  world.* 

*  "  Thare  exhte  in  England  a  gentlemanly  obaraoter,  a  gentlemanly  feel- 
ing very  different  even  fi'om  that,  ■wliioh  is  the  most  like  it — the  oliaraoler 
ot  a  well-born  Spauiard,  and  ucexaiiipUd  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Tbia  feel- 
ing originated  xa  the  fortunate  circurastance,  that  the  titles  of  our  Eoglisli 
nobility  follow  the  law  of  their  property,  and  are  inherited  by  fho  eldest 
eons  <mly.  From  this  source,  under  the  iofluenoas  of  our  constitution  and 
of  our  nstonishicg  trade,  it  baa  diffused  itself  in  different  modi6c;itionQ 
through  t!ie  whole  eonntry.  Tbe  uniformity  of  our  dress  among  all  classes 
above  that  of  the  day-laborer,  while  it  has  authorized  all  ranks  to  assume 
the  appearaoce  of  gentlemen,  has  at  the  same  time  inspired  tbe  wish  to 
conform  their  manners,  and  still  more  their  crdiuarj  actions  iu  social  io- 
teceourse,  to  their  notions  of  the  gentlemanly ;  the  most  commonly  received 
attribute  of  wbioh  character  is  a  certain  generosity  in  trifles.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  enoroaehmenta  of  the  lower  claeses  on  the  higher,  occasioned  and 
favored  by  this  resemblance  in  esteriors,  by  this  absence  of  any  oogoizable 
marks  of  distinction,  have  rendered  each  class  more  reserved  and  jealous  in 
thar  geueral  commonion ;  and,  fiir  more  than  our  climate  or  natural  tem- 
per, have  caused  that  haughtiness  and  reserve  in  our  outward  demeanor, 
which  is  so  generally  complained  of  annong  foreigners.  Far  be  it  from  mo 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  gentlemanly  feeling  :  I  respect  it  under  all 
its  forms  and  varieties,  fi'om  the  House  of  Commons'  to  the  gentlemen  in 
the  one  shilling  gallery.  It  is  always  the  ornament  of  virtue,  and  oftea- 
times  a  support ;  but  it  is  a  wretched  substitute  for  it.  Its  KoHh,  aa  a 
moral  good,  is  by  no  means  io  proportion  to  its  value  as  a  social  advantage. 
These  observations  are  not  irrelevant ;  fbr  to  the  want  of  reflection  that 
this  diffusion  of  gentlemanly  feeling  among  ns  is  not  the  growth  of  our 
moral  exceUence,  but  the  effect  of  various  accidental  advantages  peculiar 
to  Eoglaod  ;  to  our  not  considering  that  it  is  um'casonable  and  uncharitable 
to  expect  the  same  consequences,  where  the  same  causes  have  not  existed 
to  produce  them ;  and  lastly,  to  our  proneness  to  regard  the  absence  of 
this  character  (which,  as  I  have  before  stud,  does,  for  the  greater  part,  and 
in  the  common  apprehension,  consist  in  a  certain  frankuess  and  generosity 
in  the  detail  of  action)  as  decisive  against  the  sum  total  of  personal  or  na- 
tional worth  ;  we  must,  I  am  convinced,  attribute  a  large  portion  of  that 

1  This  was  written  long  before  the  Reform  Act— ffii 
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As  to  what  Captain  Hall  says  about  the  English  loyalty  to  the 
person  of  the  King — I  can  only  say,  I  feel  none  of  it.  I  respect 
the  man,  while,  and  only  while,  the  king-  is  translucent  through 
him :  I  reverence  the  glass  case  for  the  Saint's  sake  within ; 
except  for  that,  it  is  to  me  mere  glaziers'  work, — putty,  and 
gl^s,  and  wood. 


SEPTEMBER   8.   1830. 


The  fatal  error  into  which  tlie  peculiar  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation  threw  our  Church,  has  home  hitter  fruit  ever 
since, — I  mean  that  of  its  elinging  to  court  and  state,  instead  of 
cultivatiftg  the  people.  The  church  ought  to  he  a  mediator 
between  the  people  and  the  government,  between  the  poor  and 
the  rich.  As  it  is,  I  fear  the  church  has  let  the  hearts  of  the 
common  people  be  stolen  from  it.  See  how  differently  the  Church 
of  Rome — wiser  in  its  generation — has  always  acted  in  this  par- 
ticular. For  a  long  time  past  the  Church  of  England ■  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  blighted  with  prudence,  as  it  is  called  I  wish 
with  ail  my  heart  we  had  a  little  zealous  imprudence. 


SEPTEMBER   1 


It  has  never  yet  been  seen,  or  clearly  announced,  that  demoe- 
racy,  as  such,  is  no  proper  element  in  the  constitution  of  a  state. 
The  idea  of  a  state  is  undoubtfldly  a  government  ix  lav  dpfirtaii 
— an  aristocracy.  Democracy  is  the  healthful  life-blood  which 
circulates  through  the  veins  and  arteries,  which  supports  the 
system,  but  which  ought  never  to  appear  externally,  and  as  the 
mere  blood  itself 

ooaduet.  which  in  many  jastaneeB  has  left  the  inhftbitaotB  of  countries  cou- 
quei-ed  or  appropriated  by  Great  Britain  doubtful,  whether  the  various 
solid  advantages  which  they  have  dorived  from  our  protection  and  just 
government  were  not  bought  dearly  by  the  wounds  inflicted  on  tbeir  feel- 
ings and  pvejiidiaas,  by  the  contemptuous  and  insolent  demeanor  of  the 
English,  88  individuftU."— i'Wenrf,  II.  p.  493^ 
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A  state,  in  idea,  is  the  opposite  of  a  church.  A  state  regards 
plaases,  and  not  individuals;  and  it  estimates  classes,  not  by 
infernal  merit,  hut  external  accidents ;  as  property,  birth,  &e. 
But  a  chnvoh  does  the  reverse  of  this,  and  disregards  all  external 
accidents,  and  looks  at  men  as  individnal  persons,  allowing  no 
gradation  of  ranks,  tut  such  as  greater  or  less  wisdom,  learning, 
and  holiness  ought  to  confer.  A  church  is,  therefore,  in  idea,  the 
only  pure  democracy.  The  church,  eo  considered,  and  the  state, 
exclusively  of  the  church,  constitute  together  the  idea  of  a  state 
in  its  largest  sense. 


SEPTEMBER  a 


Ai.L  temporal  government  must  rest  on  a  compromise  of  later- 
ests  and  abstract  rights.  Who  would  listen  to  the  county  of 
Bedford,  if  it  were  to  declare  itself  disannexed  from  the  British 
empire,  and  to  set  up  for  itself? 

The  most  desirable  thing  that  can  happen  to  France,  with  her 
immense  army  of  gens  d'armes,  is,  that  the  service  may  at  first 
become  very  irksome  to  the  men  themselves,  and  ultimately,  by 
not  being  called  into  real  service,  fall  into  general  ridicule,  like 
our  trained  bands.  The  evil  in  France,  and  throughout  Europe, 
seems  now  especially  to  be,  the  subordination  of  the  legislative 
power  to  the  direct  physical  force  of  the  people.  The  French 
legislature  was  weak  enough  before  the  late  revolution ;  now  it 
is  absolutely  powerless,  and  manifestly  depends  even  for  its  exist- 
ence on  the  will  of  a  popular  commander  of  an  irresistible  army. 
There  is  now  in  France  a  daily  tendency  to  reduce  the  legislative 
body  to  a  mere  deputation  from  the  provinces  and  towns. 


SEPTEMBER  21,  1830. 


I  DO  not  know  whether  I  deceive  myself,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  young  men  who  were  my  contemporaries,  fixed  certain 
principles  in  tlieir  minds,  and  followed  Ihem  o\it  to  their  legiti- 
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ml       n    q  ia  a  way  which  I  rarely  witness  now.     No 

■Q    t    li         any  distinct  convictions,  right  or  wrong  ;  the 

d  unl  t  ly  at  sea,  rolling  and  pitching  on  the  waves  of 

ft        dp  1  experiences.      Mr. is,  I  suppose,  one  of 

h  ng  y       &  "^^"^  °^  ^^^  ^^y '  y^  ^^  went  on  talking,  the 

h  \,   and  making  remarks  with  great  earnestness,  some 

i     \    h  p  Ipably  irreconcilable  with  each  other.     He  told 

tl    t  f    t  e  birth  to,  and  were,  the  absolute  ground  of 

p        pi        t       h  ch  I  said,  that  unless  he  had  a  principle  of 

1  1  11  not  have  taken  notice  of  those  facts  upon 

hi]  tmd  1  his  principle.     You  must  have  a  lantern  in 

J   ur  1      d  t  hght,  otherwise  all  the  materials  in  the  world 

1       f    J      can  not  find  them,  and  if  you  could,  you  could 

not  arrange  thera.     "  But  then  "  said  Mr, ,  "that  principle 

of  selection  came  f    nf  —  To  he  sure  I"  I  replied ;  "but 

there  must  have  b  n  a  n  an  ntecedent  light  to  see  those 
antecedent  facts.     Th  p      may  be  carried  in  imagination 

backwards  forever, — b  g  ba  k  a  you  may,  you  can  not  come 
to  a  man  without  a  j  m      principle,"     He  then  asked 

me  what  I  had  to    ay       B  Induction  ;  I  told  him  I  had 

a  good  deal  to  say,  if  need  were;  but  that  it  was  perhaps  enough 
for  the  occasion  to  remark,  that  what  he  was  very  evidently  taJi- 
jag  for  the  Baconian  /wduction,  was  mere  iJednction — a  very 
different  thing.* 


SEPTEMBER  22,  I 


The  object  of  Thucydides  was  to  show  the  ills  resulting  to 
Greece  from  the  separation  and  conflict  of  the  spirits  or  elements 
of  democracy  and  oligarchy.  The  object  of  Tacitus  was  to  demon- 
strate the  desperate  consequences  of  the  loss  of  liberty  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men- 

A  poet  ought  not  to  pick  nature's  pocket :  let  him  borrow,  and 
*  As  tar  Hi  I  can  judge,  the  most  complete  and  masterly  thing  ever  done 
ly  Mr.  Coleridge  in  proee,  is  the  analysis  and  reeonoilement  of  the  Platonio 
and  Baoonian  methods  of  philosophy,  contained  in  The  Friend,  II,  pp.  487 
to  W2.  No  edition  of  the  Novum  Orgojiiim  should  cyer  ba  published  with- 
out a  transcript  of  it, — Ed. 
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so  borrow  as  to  repay  by  tho  very  act  of  borrowing.  Examine 
nature  accurately,  but  write  from  recollection  ;  and  trust  more 
to  your  im.agination  thaa  to  your  memoiy. 

Ueally,  the  metre  of  some  of  tbe  modern  poems  I  have  read, 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  metre  properly  understood,  that 
dumb  bells  do  to  music  :  both  are  for  exercise,  and  pretty  severe 
too,  I  think. 

Nothing  ever  left  a  stain  on  that  gentle  creature's  mind, 
which  looked  upon  the  degraded  men  and  things  around  him 
like  moonshine  on  a  dunghill,  which  shines  and  takes  no  pollu- 
tion. All  things  are  shadows  to  him,  except  those  which  move 
his  affections. 

SEPTEMBER  23,  1830. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  logic  :  1.  Syllogistic.  2,  Crherional, 
How  any  one  can  by  any  spinning  make  out  more  than  ten  or  a 
dozen  pages  about  the  first,  is  inconceivable  to  me  ;  all  those  ab- 
surd form,?  of  syllogisms  are  one  half  pure  sophisms,  and  the  other 
half  mere  forms  of  rhctorio. 

All  syllogistic  logic  1= — 1  Sf'Jusioii  2  Inlmon;  3.  Cora- 
elusion  ■which  answer  to  the  undeistinding  the  experience, 
and  the  reason  The  hrst  aiyi  thi"  ousht  to  be ;  the  second 
adds,  this  «s,  and  the  last  pronounces  this  miisl  be  so.  The 
criterional  logic  or  logic  of  piemi'":es  is  of  eour«e  much  the  most 
important ;  and  it  has  never  yet  been  treated.* 

The  object  of  rhetoric  is  persuasion, — of  logic,  conviction, — of 
grammar,  eigniScancy.  A  fourth  term  is  wanting,  the  rhematjc, 
or  logic  of  sentences, 

*  Mr.  Coleridge's  own  treatise  on  hugh  is  uuliappily  left  iraperfeet.  But 
the  fpBgiiient,  Buoli  tis  it  is,  will  be  presented  to  the  world  in  the  beet  pos- 
gible  form  ■which  the  (dreujuBtanecs  admit,  hy  Mr.  Joseph  Hemy  Green, 
who,  beyond  any  of  Mr.  O.'e  frienda,  is  intimately  acquainted  with  iiis  prin- 
ciplee  imd  ultimate  aspipationa  m  philosophy  generally,  and  in  psjehology 
in  pnrtieular.^K 
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SEPTEMBER  34,  1830. 


What  a  loss  we  have  had  in  Varro's  mythological  and  ci'itieal 
■  works  !  It  is  said  that  the  works  of  Epicurus  are  probahJy 
among  the  Herculanean  manuscripts,  I  do  not  feel  much  interest 
about  tkem,  because,  by  the  consent  of  all  antiquity,  Lucretius 
has  preserved  a  complete  view  of  his  system.  But  I  regret  the 
loss  of  the  worlis  of  the  old  Stoics,  Zeno  and  others,  exceedingly. 

Soc  a        a         h,  was  only  a  poetical  character  to  Plato,  who 

■n    k  d  up  n  h        vn  ground.     The  several  disciples  of  Socrates 

h        n    J         ulac  points  from  him,  and  made  systems  of 

pi  1     ph      p  n    hem  according  to  their  own  views.     Socrates 

hun    Ifl    d        J    em, 

I  hold  all  claims  set  up  for  Egypt  having  given  birth  to  the 
Greek  philosophy,  to  be  groundless.  It  sprang  up  in  Greece 
itself,  and  began  with  physics  only.  Then  it  took  in  the  idea  of 
a  hving  cause,  and  made  Pantheism  out  of  the  tivo.  Socrates 
introduced  ethics,  and  taught  duties ;  and  then,  finally,  Plato  as- 
serted, or  re-asserted,  the  idea  of  a  God,  the  maker  of  the  world. 
The  measure  of  human  philosophy  was  thus  full,  when  Chris- 
tianity came  to  add  what  before  was  wanting — assurance.  After 
this  again,  the  Weo-Plafonists  joined  Theurgy  with  philosophy, 
which  ultimately  degenerated  into  magic  and  mete  mysticism. 

Plotinus  was  a  man  of  wonderful  ability,  and  some  of  the  sub- 
limsst  passages  I  ovei  read  are  in  his  works, 

I  was  amused  the  other  day  with  reading  in  Tertullian,  that 
spirits  or  demons  dilate  and  contract  themselves,  and  wriggle 
about  like  worms — lumbrids  similes. 
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The  five  Haeat  things  in  Scotland  are — 1.  Edinburgh  ;  2.  The 
antechamber  of  the  Fail  of  Foyers  ;  3.  The  view  of  Loch  Lomond 
from  Inch  Tavaanach,  the  highest  of  the  islands  ;  4.  The  Trosachs ; 
5.  The  view  of  the  Hebrides  from  a  point,  the  name  of  which  I 
forget.  But  the  intervals  between  the  fine  things  in  Scotland  are 
very  dreary  ; — whereas,  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  there 
is  a  cab  net  of  bea  ties  — eich  thing  being  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
the  very  passage  from  one  late  mountain  or  valley,  to  another, 
is  itself  a  bea  ililul  thing  agam  The  bcotch  lakes  are  so  like 
oneanothei  fiom  their  gieat  size  that  in  a  pictuie  you  are  obliged 
to  read  their  names  but  the  English  l^kes  especially  Derwent 
IVater,  or  lather  the  vihole  vale  of  Keswick  is  so  rememberable, 
that  aflei  having  been  once  seen  no  one  evei  requires  to  be 
told  what  it  s  when  drawn  This  vale  la  about  as  large  a 
baein  as  LopIi  Lomoi  1  the  Htter  is  coveiel  with  water;  but 
in  the  foimei  instance  v.e  hive  two  likes  with  a  charming  river 
to  connect  them  and  lo'ielj  villages  at  thi-  toot  of  the  mountain, 
and  other  habititionR  whiL.h  gn  o  an  an  of  1  fe  and  cheerfulness 
to  the  whole  plice 

The  Unl   maoei)  ol  theioithci  Dlvoh      i  ic  t  deliglitfiil. 


SEPTEMBER  21,  18S0. 


ONCE  said,  that  lie  could  make   nothing  of  love,  except 

that  it  was  friendship  accidentally  combined  with  desire.  Whence 
I  conclude  that  he  was  never  in.  love.  For  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  feeling  which  a  man  of  sensibility  has  toward  his  wife  with 
her  baby  at  her  breast !  How  pure  from  sensual  desire  !  yet  how 
difTerent  from  friendship  ! 

Sympathy  constitutes  friendship  ;  hut  in  love  there  is  a  sort  of 
antipathy,  or  opposing  passion.  Each  strives  to  be  the  other, 
and  both  together  make  up  one  whole. 
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Luther  has  sketched  the  most  beautiful  picture  of  the  nature, 
and  eniiB,  and  duties  of  the  wedded  life  1  ever  read.  St.  Paul 
says  it  is  a  great  symbol,  not  mystery,  as  we  translate  it.* 

"Most  women  have  no  chaiaotcr  at  all,"  said  Pope,t  and 
meant  it  for  satire.  Shakspeare,  who  knew  man  and  woman 
much  better  saw  that  it  in  fact  v/is  the  perfection  of  woman  to 
be  character] etiB  Everyone  wishes  i.  Desdemona  or  Ophelia  for 
a  wife, — cieatures  who  though  the}  may  not  always  understand 
you,  do  always  ittl  \ou   ind  kel  ■with  \ou 


SEPTEMBER  2 


Why  need  we  talk  ot  a  fierj  hell '  It  the  will,  which  ia  the 
law  of  oui  natuie  weru  withdiawn  fiom  our  memory,  fancy, 
understandmg  and  reason  no  other  hell  could  equal,  for  a  spir- 
itual being  what  we  should  then  feel  from  the  anarchy  of  our 
powers.     It  would  be  conscious  madness — a  horrid  thought  I 


In  politics,  what  begins  in  fear  usually  ends  in  folly. 

An  ear  for  music  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  taste  for 
musiu.  I  have  no  ear  whatever  ;  I  could  not  sing  an  air  to  save 
my  life  ;  but  I  have  the  intensest  delight  in  music,  and  can  delect 
good  from  bad.  Naldi,  a  good  fellow,  remarked  to  me  once  at  a 
concert,  that  I  did  not  seem  much  interested  with  a  piece  of  Eoa- 

•  Kal  laovrai  ol  £io  elc  adpKa /liai',  ro  foiar^ptov  roiro /i^ya  iariv,  kyii 
a  Tityi^  dc  Xpiard!'  loi  eif  t^  faKaj;cioi'.— Ephes,,  e.  v.  81,  83. 
f  "  Nothing  ao  true  aa  what  jon  onee  let  fall— 

'  Most  women  have  no  otaraeter  at  aU,' — 
Matter  too  aoft  a  lastiag  marl!  to  bear, 
And  b«st  dislJDguish'd  by  black,  brown,  and  fdi-." 

Bpisl.  la  a  Lady,  v.  1. 
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sini's  which  had  just  been  performed.  I  said,  it  sounded  to  me 
hke  nonsense  verses.  But  I  could  scarcely  contain  myself  when 
a  thing  of  Beethoven's  followed. 

I  never  distinctly  felt  the  heavenly  superiority  of  the  prayers  in 
the  English  liturgy,  till  I  had  attended  some  kirks  in  the  country 
parts  of  Scotland. 

1  call  these  strings  of  school-boys  or  girls  which  we  meet  near 
London — walking  advertisements. 

The  Brussels  riot — I  can  not  bring  myself  to  dignify  it  with  a 
higher  name— is  a  wretched  parody  on  the  last  French  revolu- 
tion. "Were  I  King  "William  I  would  banish  the  Belgians,  as 
Coriolanus  banishes  the  Romans  in  Shakspeare,*  It  is  a  wicked 
rebellion  without  one  just  cause. 


OCTOBER  8,  1830. 


Galileo  was  a  great  genius,  and  so  was  Newton  ;  but  it  would 
take  two  or  three  Galileos  and  Wewtons  to  make  one  Kepler. t 
It  is  in  the  order  of  Providence,  that  the  inventive,  generative, 
constitutive  mind — the  Kepler — should  come  first ;  and  then  that 
the  patient  and  collective  mind — the  Newton — should  follow, 
and  elaborate  the  pregnant  queries  and  illumining  guesses  of  the 
former.  The  laws  of  the  planetary  system  are,  in  fact,  due  to 
Kepler.  There  is  not  a  more  glorious  achievement  of  scientific 
genius  upon  record,  than  Kepler's  guesses,  prophecies,  and  ulti- 

*  "  You  oonuiion  oiy  of  ours  1  whose  breatli  I  hate 

Ab  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whoBe  lovea  I  prize 
Ab  the  dead  carcasses  of  miburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  mj  air,  I  banish  yon ; 
And  here  remain  mtk  your  uncertainty  !" 

Act  iii.  so.  3. 
I  Galileo  Galilei  waa  born  at  Piaa,  on  the  IBtb  of  February,  1664.  John 
Kepler  was  born  at  Weil,   in  the  dueby  of  Wirtemberg,  on  tha  Slat  of 
December,  Ull.—Ed. 
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f  h  meandistances  of  the  planets 

f    1    ir  revolutions  round  the  sun. 

ved ;  but,  because  it  seemed 

1    1  ervations  on  light,  he  gave  it 

Nature.     Yet  the  idea  vexed 

e  et  lacessit,"  are  his  words, 


^"^    p  ]N  l  id  steadiness.     He  ivas  clear 

and        d  d    b       h  k    "■  out,  by  the  help  of  an  ad- 

mirable geometry,  the  idea  brought  forth  by  another.  Newton 
had  his  ether  and  could  not  rest  in — he  could  not  conceive — the 
idea  of  a  law.  He  thought  it  a  physical  thing  after  all.  As  for 
his  chronology,  I  believe,  those  who  are  most  competent  to  judge, 
rely  on  it  less  and  less  every  day.  His  lucubrations  on  Daniel 
and  the  Uevelations  seem  to  me  little  less  than  mere  raving. 


wh  h  Uatuie  heiseli  makes  for 
universe  But  then  observa- 
id  substantiate  the  course  of 
an  not  advance  knowledge, 
or  a  time  tud  then  pass  off 
them 


■n  liki  him^elt — ioi  no  man.  was  e\er  more  inc 
"  p7tidens  qiicp'iUo — diimdium  samtia  est," 


Bacon,  ■y 
si  stent — sa^ 


At  the  Reformation,  the  first  reformers  were  beset  with  an 
almost  morbid  anxiety  not  to  be  considered  heretical  in  point  of 
doctrine.  They  knew  that  the  E-omanists  were  on  the  watch  to 
fasten  the  brand  of  heresy  upon  them  whenever  a  fair  pretext 
could  be  found  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  the  excess  of  this 
IS  the  tubea  of  their  dis- 
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fear  which  at  onee  led  to  the  burning  of  ServetuB,  and  also  to  the 
thanks  offered  by  all  the  Protestant  churches,  to  Calvin  and  the 
Oliurch  of  (Jetieva,  for  burning  him. 


NEVEE,  makes  a  figure  ia  quietude.     He  astounds  the 

vulgar  with  a  certain  enormity  of  exertion  ;  he  takes  an  acre  of 
canvass,  on  which  he  scrawls  every  thing.  He  thinks  aloud  ; 
every  thing  ia  his  mind,  good,  had,  or  indifferent,  out  it  comes  ; 
he  ia  like  the  Newgate  gutter,  flowing  with,  garbage,  dead  dogs, 
and  mud.  He  is  pre-eminently  a.  man  of  many  thoughts,  with  no 
ideas :  hence  he  is  always  so  lengthy,  because  ho  must  go  through 
every  thing  to  see  any  thing. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  live  when  there  is  no  vision  in  llie 
land.  Where  aro  our  statesmen  to  meet  this  emergency  ?  I  see 
no  reformer  who  asks  himself  the  question,  What  is  it  that  I 
propose  to  myself  to  effect  in  the  result  ? 

Is  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  re-cojistructed  on  the  principle 
of  a  representation  of  interests,  or  of  a  delegation  of  men  ?  If  on 
the  former,  we  may,  perhaps,  see  our  way  ;  if  on  the  latter,  you 
can  never,  in  reason,  stop  short  of  universal  suffrage  ;  and  in  that 
case,  I  am  sure  that  women  have  as  good  a  right  to  vote  as  men.* 

■  In  Mr,  Colaridge's  masterly  aoalysia  and  confutation  of  tlie  pliysiooratio 
eygtem  of  the  early  Freocli  revolutionists,  in  The  Friend,  he  luts  the  foUon'- 
ing  passage  in  the  nature  of  a  reductio  ad  abstirduin.  "  Eousaeau,  indeed, 
aaaerts  that  tti«re  is  im  inalienable  eovereigiity  inherent  in  every  human 
being  possessed  of  reason;  and  &om  this  the  fram^rs  of  the  Constitution  of 
nai  deduee,  that  the  people  itself  is  its  own  sole  rightful  legislator,  mid  at 
most  dare  only  recede  so  far  from  its  right  as  to  del^ate  to  chosen  deputies 
the  power  of  representing  and  declaring  the  general  will  BuHhis  is  irholly 
without  pfoof ;  for  it  has  been  already  fully  shown,  that,  according  to  the 
prindple  out  of  which  this  consequence  ia  attempted  to  be  drawn,  it  is  uot 
the  actual  man,  but  the  absti-act  reason  alone,  that  is  the  sorei'eigu  and 
rightful  law^ver.  The  confusion  of  two  things  so  different  is  so  gross  an 
error,  that  the  Oonstitueot  Assembly  could  scarcely  proceed  a  step  in  their 
declaration  of  rights,  without  soma  glaring  inconaiateney.     Ohildren  aro  ei- 
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MARCH  20,  1831. 


GovBKNMEWT  is  iiot  founded  on  property,  taken,  merely  as  such, 
in  Uie  abstract ;  it  is  founded  on  unequal  property  ;  the  ine- 
quality is  an  essential  term  in  the  position.  The  phrases — higher, 
middle,  and  lower  classes,  with  reference  to  this  point  of  repre- 
sentation— are  delusive  ;  no  such  divisions  as  classes  actually 
esist  in  society.  There  is  on  indissoluble  blending  and  interfu- 
sion of  persons  from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  no  man  can  trace  a  line 
of  separation  through  them,  except  such  a  confessedly  unmeaning 
and  unjustifiable  line  of  political  empiricism  as  10^  householders. 
I  can  not  discover  a  ray  of  principle  in  the  government  plan, — 
not  a  hint  of  the  effect  of  the  cliange  upon  the  balance  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  realm, — not  a  remark  on  the  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  England,  and  the  character  of  the  property  of  so  many 

eluded  fi'om  all  political  power  ;  are  tiey  cot  human  Iwiogs  in  whom  the 
facility  of  reason  resides !  Tea ;  but  in  Ihmrt  the  faculty  is  not  yet  ade- 
quately developed.  But  are  not  gross  ignoi'juice,  inretei'ate  superstition, 
fluii  the  LaMtual  tyraimj  of  passion  and  sensimlity,  equally  prereatiTeB  of 
the  development,  equally  impedimeots  to  tJie  rightful  eremea,  of  the  rea- 
son, OS  childhood  aod  early  youth !  Who  would  not  rely  on  the  judgment 
of  a  well-educated  English  lad,  bred  in  avii'tuous  and  enlightened  i^mily,  in 
prefei'euoe  to  that  of  a  brutal  Aueaian,  who  believes  that  he  can  sooui-ge  his 
wooden  idol  into  good-humor,  or  attributes  to  himself  the  merit  of  pei'petua! 
prayer,  when  he  has  fastened  the  petitions  whioh  his  priest  has  written  for 
him  on  the  wings  of  a  windmill  ?  Again :  women  are  likewise  excluded  ;  a 
full  half,  and  that  assuredly  the  most  inuoeeut,  the  most  amiable  half,  of  the 
whole  human  race  is  excluded,  and  this  too  by  a  ConstitutioQ  which  boasts 
to  have  no  other  foundations  but  those  of  universal  reason  1  Is  reason, 
then,  au  affair  of  sex  1  Ho  1  but  women  are  commonly  in  a  Blate  of  depen- 
dence, and  are  not  likely  to  exercise  their  reason  with  freedom.  Well  I  and 
does  not  this  ground  of  exolosion  apply  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  fhe 
poor,  to  the  infirm,  to  men  in  embaiTassed  circmnstances,  to  all,  in  shorty 
whose  maintenance,  be  it  scanty  or  be  it  ample,  depends  on  the  will  of 
others !  How  iar  are  we  to  go !  Where  must  we  stop !  What  classea 
should  we  admit !  Whom  must  we  disfcanehise !  The  objects  conoerniug 
whom  we  are  to  determioe  these  questions  are  all  human  beiogs,  aad  diitei'- 
euood  from  each  other  by  degrees  only,  these  degrees  too  oftentimes  chang- 
ing. Yet  the  priaeiple  on  which  the  whole  system  rests  is,  that  reason  is 
not  suBceptiMe  of  degree.  Nothing,  therefore,  wbiob  subsists  wholly  in  de- 
grees, the  changes  of  which  do  not  obey  any  necessary  law,  can  be  objects 
of  pure  Bcieooe,  or  detormioable  by  mere  reason."  Works,  JI.pp:  180-l~J^!i 
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millions  of  its  iuhabitaats.  Half  the  wealtti  of  this  country  is 
purely  artificial, — existing  only  in  and  on  the  credit  given  to  it 
by  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  the  nation.  This  property  ap- 
pears, in  many  instances,  a  heavy  burden  to  the  numerical  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  and  they  believe  that  it  causes  all  their  dis- 
tress :  and  they  are  now  to  have  the  maintenance  of  this  property 
committed  to  their  good  faith — the  lamb  to  the  wolves  ! 

Necker,  you  remember,  asked  the  people  to  come  and  help  him 
against  the  aristocracy.  The  people  came  fast  enough  at  his 
bidding  ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  they  would  not  go  away  again 
when  they  had  done  their  work.  I  hope  Lord  G-rey  will  not  see 
himself  or  his  friends  in  the  woful  case  of  the  conjurer,  who,  with 
infinite  zeal  and  pains,  called  up  the  devils  to  do  something  for 
him.  They  came  at  the  word,  thronging  about  him,  grinning, 
and  howling,  and  dancing,  and  whisking  their  long  tails  in  dia- 
bolic glee  ;  but  when  they  asked  him  what  he  wanted  of  them, 
the  poor  wretch,  ftightened  out  of  his  wits,  could  only  stammer 
forth, — "I  pray  you,  my  friends,  be  gone  down  again  I"  At 
which  the  devils,  with  one  voice,  replied, — 

"  Y«H  1  yes  1  we'll  go  down  I  we'll  go  down  1 — 
But  we'll  take  ym,  with  us  to  sink  Ol-  to  drown  1"* 

•  Mr.  Coleridge  must  have  been  thinking  of  that  "  very  pithy  and  profi- 
table" hallad  by  tJie  Laureate,  wherein  is  shown  how  a  young  nmn  "  would 
read  unlawful  books,  and  how  he  was  punished :" — 
"  The  young  mao,  h«  tegan  to  read 
He  ixiew  not  what,  but  he  would  proueed, 
"Wliea  there  was  heard  a  sound  at  the  door, 
Whicli  as  he  rend  od  grew  more  and  more. 
"  And  move  and  more  the  Imoeking  grew, 
The  young  man  knew  not  what  to  do ; 
Bat  trembling  in  fear  he  sat  withu, 
lUl  the  door  titas  broke,  and  the  deeil  camt  in. 
"'  What  wouMat  thou  with  me !' the  wicked  one  eried; 
But  not  a  word  the  young  man  replied ; 
Epery  hair  on  his  head  was  standing  upright, 
And  bis  limbs  lilfe  a  palsy  shook  with  aifright. 
' '  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  V  cried  the  author  of  ill ; 
But  the  wretched  youug  man  was  silent  still,"  &c. 
The  catastrophe  is  very  terrible ;  and  the  moral,  though  addressed  by  the 
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The  thi  e  great  ends     h   h  a  states    a     oug!  t  to   propose 
to  himself       the  go  er  ment  of  ^     at  on  are  — 1    ^ecu  ty  to 
Pi      tj  t    ic      rers         1       H  1 


A  nation  is  the  unity  of  a  people.  King  and  parliament  are 
the  unity  made  visible.  The  king  and  the  peers  are  as  integral 
portions  of  this  manifested  unity  as 


f  h 

y       t    )       ly 

pi  i 

Tl                      h 

ly 

h                 d   h       ly 

— h    1    dd    h     hp 
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1       B      f 
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•et  to  young  men  only,  is  quite  as  applicable  to  old  men,  us  tLe  times 

"  Heneefortb  let  all  yoiiug  men  take  heed 
How  in  a  coujurer'a  books  they  read  1" 

Sovlhey's  Minor  Foam,  yd.  iii.  p.  98. — Ed. 

*  Ml'.  Coleridge  was  rery  fond  ot  quoting  George  Withers's  fine  lines  ;— 
"  Let  not  your  ting  and  parliameut  in  one, 
Mueli  Ie«8  apart,  mistaia  themselves  for  that 
Whieh  is  moat  worthy  to  be  thought  upon ; 
Nor  think  the]/  m-e,  esaentiidly,  The  Siaib. 
Let  tbera  not  fancy  that  tli'  authority 
And  privileges  upon  them  bestown, 
Conferr'd  are  to  set  up  a  majesty, 
A  power,  or  a  glory,  of  their  own  I 
But  let  them  know,  'twaa  for  a  deeper  life, 
Which  they  but  represent — 
That  there's  on  earth  a  yet  auguster  thing, 
Teil'd  though  it  be,  than  parliament  and  king  I" — Ed. 
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and  begin  again  with  a  rigidly  teintonal  plan  of  representation  ' 
The  miserable  tendency  of  all  is  to  destroy  our  nationahty,  which 
consists,  in  a  piincipal  degree,  m  our  representative  government, 
and  to  convert  it  into  a  degrading  delegation  ot  the  populace 
There  is  no  unity  for  a  people  but  in  a  repiefeeiitation  of  national 
interests  ,  a  delegation  from  the  pissionB  or  nisliea  oi  the  mdi- 
viduals  themiclvcb  is  a  lope  of  aaad 

Undoubtedly  it  la  a  great  evil  that  there  should  be  such  an 
evident  discrepance  between  the  law  and  the  practice  of  ths  con- 
stitution m  the  matter  of  the  representation  Buch  a  duett,  yot 
clandestine  contrayention  of  solemn  resolutions  and  e&tablished 
laws  is  immoral,  and  greatly  injurious  to  the  cause  of  legal  loyalty 
and  general  suboidination  m  the  minds  of  the  people  But  then 
a  statesman  should  considei  that  these  very  contraventions  ot  law 
in  practice  point  out  to  him  the  places  m  the  body  politic  which 
need  a  remodelling  of  the  law.  You  acknowledge  a  certain  ne- 
cessity for  indirect  representation  in  the  present  day,  and  that 
such  representation  has  been  instinctively  obtained  bj;  means 
contrary  to  law  ;  why  then  do  you  not  approximate  the  useless 
law  to  the  useful  practice,  instead  of  abandoning  both  law  and 
practice  for  a  completely  new  system  of  your  own  ? 

The  malignant  duplicity  and  unprincipled  tergiversations  of  the 
specific  "Whig  newspapers  are  to  me  detestable.  I  prefer  the  open 
endeavors  of  those  pubhcations  which  seek  to  destroy  the  church, 
and  introduce  a  republic  in  effect  ;  there  is  a  sort  of  honesty  in 
that  which  I  approve,  though  I  would  with  joy  lay  dowa  my  life 
to  save  my  country  from  the  consummation  which  is  so  evidently 
desired  by  that  section  of  the  periodical  press. 


I  HAVE  been  exceedingly  impressed  with  the  pernicious  prece- 
dent of  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  It  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  true  French  military  school  ;  not  a  thought  lor  the 
justice  of  the  war, — not  a  consideration  of  the  damnable  and 
damning  iniquitv  of  the  French  invasion.     All  is  looked  at  as  a 
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mere  game  of  esijuiaite  skill,  and  the  praise  is  regularly  awarded 
to  the  most  successful  player.  How  perfectly  ridiculous  is  the 
prostration,  of  Napier's  mind,  apparently  a  powerful  one,  before 
the  name  of  Bonaparte  ;  I  declare  I  kaow  no  book  more  likely  to 
undermine  the  national  sense  of  right  and  wrong  iii  matters  of 
foreign  interference  than  this  work  of  Kapler's. 

If  A.  has  a  hundred  meins  of  doing  a  ccitim  ih  no  md  B 
has  only  oae  or  two,  is  it  very  ■nonderfiil  oi  doe',  it  aigue  leiy 
transcendent  superiority,  if  A  surptssea  B  '  Bonapaite  was 
the  child  of  circumstances  which  he  neithei  originated  noi  con 
trolled.  He  had  no  chance  of  presei^ing  his  power  but  by  con 
tinual  warfare.  No  thought  of  0  wiae  tranquilLzation  oi  the 
shaken  elements  of  France  seems  s^el  to  have  passei  through 
his  mind ;  and  I  believe  that  at  no  part  of  his  leign  could  he 
have  survived  one  year's  continue  1  peace  He  never  had  hut 
one  object  to  contend  with — physical  force  commonly  the  least 
difficult  enemy  a  general,  "uhject  to  comta  mirtial  and  courts  of 

Soufhey's  History*  is  on  the  right  side,  and  starts  from  the 
right  point ;  but  he  is  personally  fond  of  the  Spaniards,  and  in 
bringing  forward  their  nationality  in  the  prominent  manner  it  de- 
serves, he  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  state  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness the  truth,  that  the  nationality  of  the  Spaniards  was  not 
founded  on  any  just  ground  of  good  government  or  wise  laws, 
but  was,  in  fact,  very  little  more  than  a  rooted  antipathy  to  all 
strangers  as  such.  In  this  sense  every  thing  is  national  in  Spain. 
Even  their  so-called  Catholic  religion  is  exclusively  national  in  a 
genuine  Spaniard's  mind  ;  he  does  not  regard  the  religious  pro- 
fessions of  the  Frenchman  or  Italian  at  all  in  the  same  light 
with  his  own. 


The  darkest  despotisms  on  the  Continent  have  done  more  for 
the  growth  and  elevation  of  the  fine  arts  than  the  English  gov- 

*  Mr-Colei-idge  aaid  that  the  conclusion  ottliis  great  work  was  tlie  tiaest 
Bpedmen  of  Mstoric  eulogy  be  had  ever  read  in  Eugliih ;— tliiit  it  was  more 
than  a,  oampaign  to  the  duke's  fame. — Js'd 
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emment.  A  great  musical  composor  in  Gcrtnaiiy  and  Italy  is  a 
great  man  in  society,  and  a  real  dignity  and  rank  ai'e  univerfially 
conceded  to  him.  So  it  is  with  a  sculptor,  or  painter,  or  archi- 
tect. "Without  this  sort  of  encouragement  and  patronage  such 
arts  as  music  and  painting  will  never  come  into  great  eminence. 
In  this  country  there  is  no  general  reverence  for  the  iiae  arts  ; 
and  the  sordid  spirit  of  a  money-amassing  philosophy  would  meet 
any  proposition  for  the  fostering  of  art,  in  a  gonial  and  extended 
sense,  with  the  commercial  maxim — Laissez  faire.  Paganini, 
indeed,  will  make  a  fortune,  because  he  can  actually  sell  the 
tones  of  his  fiddle  at  so  much  a  scrape  ;  hut  Mozart  himself 
might  have  languished  in  a  garret  for  any  thing  that  would  have 
been  done  for  him  here. 

There  are  three  classes  into  which  all  the  women  past  seventy 
that  ever  I  knew  were  to  be  divided  :— I,  That  dear  old  soul ; 
2.  That  old  woman  ;  3.  That  old  witch. 


Observe  the  remarkable  difference  between  Claade  and  Te- 
ners  in  their  power  of  painting  a  vacant  space,  Claude  makes 
his  whole  landscape  a  plenum  :  the  air  is  quite  as  substantial  as 

*  Ail  the  foUowiog  remafks  in  this  seotion  were  made  at  the  exMbition 
of  (inoient  masters  at  the  British  Gallery  in  PsJl  MalL  The  reeollection  of 
those  two  hourB  hss  mado  the  rooms  of  that  laatitatiou  a  melnnoholy  plaee 
for  me.  Mr.  Coleridge  -maa  ia  high  spirits,  aud  seemed  to  kindle  in  bis 
mind  at  the  contemplutjon  of  the  eplendid  piatures  before  him.  He  did  not 
examine  them  all  by  the  catalogue,  but  anchored  himself  before  some  three 
or  four  great  wotka,  telling  me  that  he  saw  the  rest  of  the  gallery  paUn- 
lially.  I  can  yet  distinctly  recall  him,  half  leaoiog  on  his  old  simple  stick, 
and  his  hat  olf  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  fiogers  of  the  other  he  went  on, 
as  was  his  constant  wont,  figuring  in  the  air  a  commeut^ry  of  small  dia- 
grams, wherewith,  as  he  faotaed,  be  could  translate  to  the  eye  those  rela- 
tions of  form  and  space  which  his  words  might  fail  to  convey  with  olearaess 
to  the  ear.  His  admiration  for  Rubena  showed  itself  in  a  sort  of  joy  and 
brotherly  fondness;  be  looted  as  if  he  wonld  shake  hands  with  his  pictures. 
What  the  company,  which  by  degrees  formed  itself  round  this  silver-hmred, 
bright-eyed,  masie-breatliing  old  man,  took  hini  for,  I  eac  not  guess ;  there 
was  pi'obably  not  one  there  who  knew  bim  to  be  that  Ancient  Mariner,  who 
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any  other  part  of  the  scene.  Hence  there  are  no  true  distances, 
and  every  thing  presses  at  once  and  equally  npoii  the  eye.  There 
is  something  close  aud  almost  suffocating  in.  the  atmosphere  of 
some  of  Claude's  sun.^ets.  Never  did  any  one  paint  air,  the  thin 
air,  tiie  ahsolutely  apparent  vacancy  between  object  and  object, 
so  admirably  as  Teniei^,  That  picture  of  the  Archers'  exem- 
plifies this  excellence.  See  the  distances  between  these  ugly 
louts  !  how  perfectly  true  to  the  fact ! 

But  oh  I  ivbat  a  wonderful  picture  is  that  Triumph  of  Silenus  !t 
It  is  the  very  revelry  of  hell.  Every  evil  passion  is  there  that 
could  in  any  way  be  forced  into  juxtaposition,  with  joy ance.  Mark 
the  lust,  and,  hard  by,  the  hate.  Every  part  is  pregnant  with 
libidinous  nature,  without  one  spark  of  the  grace  of  Heaven. 
The  animal  is  triumphing — not  over,  but — in  the  absence,  in  the 
non-existence,  of  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  I  could  fancy  that 
Rubens  had  seen  iu  a  vision — 

"  All  the  souls  tiiflt  damned  be 
Leap  up  at  once  in  anarchy, 
Clap  tteir  hands  and  danoe  for  glee  1" 

That  landscaptt  on  the  other  side  is  only  less  raagniliceitt 
than  dear  Sir  (Teorge  Beawmout's,  now  in  the  National  Gallery. 
It  has  the  same  cbaim  Rubens  does  not  take  for  his  subjects 
grand  or  novel  conlormations  of  objects  ;  he  has,  you  see,  no  pre- 
cipices, no  forests  no  fiowning  castles,  nothing  that  a  poet  would 
take  at  all  times,  and  a  pauiter  take  ia  these  times.  No ;  he 
gets  some   little  ponds,  old  tumblo-dowa  cottages,  that   ruin- 

held  people  with  bis  glittering  eye,  and  constrained  them,  like  tbvee  yenrs' 
diUdren,  to  bear  bis  tale.  In  the  midst  of  his  speecli,  he  turned  to  the 
light  hand,  where  stood  a  very  lovely  young  woman,  whose  attention  lie  had 
involnutarily  acrested ; — to  her,  without  appai'ently  any  eonaciousnaES  of 
her  being  a  straogei'  to  bim,  he  addreaaed  many  ramarka,  although  I  mast 
Hckaowledge  tJiey  were  couehed  in  a  somewhat  softer  tone,  as  if  he  were 
soliciting  her  Bjmpa,thy.  He  was,  verily,  a  gentle-hearted  man  at  all  times; 
but  I  never  was  in  company  with  blm  in  my  life,  when  the  entry  of  a  wo- 
man, it  mattered  not  who,  did  not  provoke  a  dim  gush  o!  emotion,  which 
piBBed  like  an  infant's  breath  oyer  the  mirror  of  his  iotelleet. — Ed. 

"  ' '  Kgnrea  shooting  at  a  Target,"  belonging.  I  believe,  to  Lord  Bandon. 
—Ed. 

I  This  belongs  to  Sir  Robert  T&el.—Ed. 

i  "  Landscape  with  setting  Sun." — Lord  Farnborough's  piature. — Ed. 
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ous  cliAteau,  two  or  three  peasants,  a  hay-rick,  and  other  such 
hiimblo  images,  which,  looked  at  in  and  by  themselves,  convey  no 
pleasure  and  excite  no  surprise  ;  but  he — and  he  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  alone — handles  these  every-day  ingredients  of  all  com- 
mon landscapes  as  they  are  handled  in  nature ;  he  throws  them 
into  a  vast  and  magnificent  ■whole,  consisting  of  heaven  and 
earth  and  all  things  therein.  He  extracts  the  latent  poetry  out 
of  these  common  objects — that  poetry  and  harniony  wtich  every 
man  of  genius  perceives  in  the  face  of  nature,  and  which  many 
men  of  no  genius  are  taught  to  perceive  and  feel  after  examining 
such  %  picture  as  this  In  other  landtcape  p-iinters  the  scene  is 
confined  and  as  it  weie  impn  oned  m  Rubens  the  landscape 
dies  a  natural  death  it  iades  awaj  into  the  appaient  infinity  of 
space 

bo  long  as  Rubens  Lonluies  himsell  lo  space  and  outlaid 
figure — to  the  mere  animal  man  with  animal  passions — he  is  I 
may  saj  a  god  among  painters  His  sat}rs  Silenuses  lioas 
tigers  and  dogi  are  almost  godlike  but  the  moment  he  ittempts 
any  thing  involving  ot  presuming  the  spiritual,  his  gods  and  god- 
desses, his  nymphs  and  heroes,  become  beasts,  absolute,  unmiti- 
gated beasts. 

The  Italian  masters  differ  from  the  Dutch  in  this — that  in 
their  pictures  ages  are  perfectly  ideal.  The  infant  that  Raffael's 
Madonna  holds  in  her  arms  can  not  be  guessed  of  any  particular 
age ;  it  is  Humanity  in  infancy.  The  babe  in  a  manger  in  a 
Dutch  painting  is  a  fac-simile  of  some  real  new-born  bantlmg  ; 
it  is  just  iike  the  little  rabbits  wc  fathers  have  all  seen  with  some 
dismay  at  iirst  burst. 

Carlo  Dolce  s  rep le sent ations  of  our  Saviour  ace  pretty,  to  bo 
sure  ;  but  thej  are  too  snionth  to  please  rne.  His  Christs  are 
always  in  augti  candj 

That  is  a  very  odd  and  funny  picture  of  the  Connoisseurs  at 
Rome*  by  Reynolds. 

*  "  Porti'aits  of  diatiaguisbed  Connoiaseura  painted  at  Rome,"  belonging 
to  Loi"<l  Burlington. — Ed. 
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The  more  I  see  of  modern  pictures,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  the  ancient  art  of  painting  is  gone,  and  something  substituted 
for  it — very  pleasing,  but  different,  and  different  in  kind,  and 
not  in  degree  only.  Portraits  by  the  old  masters — talce  for  ex- 
ample the  pock-fritten  lady  by  Cuyp* — are  pictures  of  men  and 
■women  ;  they  fill,  not  merely  occupy,  a  space ;  they  represent 
individuals,  but  individuab  as  types  of  a  species.  Modem  portraits 
— a  few  by  Jackson  and  Owen,  perhaps,  excepted — give  you  not 
the  man  not  the  inward  humanity,  but  merely  the  exf«rna] 
mark  that  in  which  Tom  is  different  from  Bill.  There  is  somo- 
thmg  affected  ind  meretricious  in  the  Snake  in  the  G-rasB,t  and 
such  pictuies  bj  Reynolds. 


It  is  now  twenty  years  since  I  read  Chillingworth's  book  ;X 
but  certainly  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  main  position,  that  the 
mere  text  of  the  Bible  is  the  sole  and  exclusive  groimd  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  practice,  is  quite  untenable  against  the  Romanists. 
It  entirely  destroys  the  conditions  of  a  church,  of  an  authority 
residing  in  a  religious  community,  and  all  that  holy  sense  of 
brotherhood  which  is  so  sublime  and  consolatory  to  a  meditative 
Christian.  Had  I  been  a  Papist,  I  should  not  have  wished  for  a 
more  vanqiiiahable  opponent  in  controversy.  I  certainly  believe 
CbilUngworth  to  have  been  in  some  sense  a  Socinian.  Lord 
Falkland,  his  friend,  said  so  in  substance.  I  do  not  deny  his  skill 
in  dialectics  ;  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  Knotty  to  be  sure. 

*  I  almost  forget,  but  have  aoma  i-eoollectioc  that  the  alliiBioti  is  to  Mr. 
Henaage  Knob's  piotuca  of  a  Lady  with  a  Fan. — Sd. 

t  Sir  Robert  Peel's.— Sii 

I  "  Tha  RaligioQ  of  Froteatants  a  safe  Way  to  Salvation  ;  or,  an  Answer 
to  a  Booke  entitled  '  Meroy  and  Ti'uth ;  or,  Charity  majQtained  by  Catho- 
Dca,'  which  pretends  to  prova  the  contrary." 

§  So<HniaDiBm,  or  some  ioolitiaHon  that  way,  is  an  oU  and  cliDging 
charge  against  ciillingworth.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  he 
suWcibed  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  Eogland  in  the  nsual  form,  on  the 
aOthof  Jnly,  1838;  and  on  the  other,  it  ia  aqually  certain  that  within  two 
yeara  immediately  previoue,  he  wrote  the  letter  to  some  nnnsined  corres- 
pondent, beginning,  ■'  Dear  Harrv,"  aad  printed  in  all  the  Livca  of  Chilling- 
VCL.  ^1.  '        a 
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I  must  be  bold  eaowgh  to  say,  that  I  do  not  think  that  even 
Hooker  puts  the  idea,  of  b.  church  on  the  true  foundation. 

The  superstition  of  the  peasantry  and  lower  orders  generally  in 
Malta,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  exceeds  common  belief.  It  is  unlike 
the  superstition  of  Spain,  which  is  a  jealous  fanaticism,  having 
reference  to  their  Catholicism,  and  always  glancing  on  heresy. 
The  popular  superstition  of  Italy  is  the  offspring  of  the  climate, 
the  old  associations,  the  manners,  and  very  names  of  the  places. 
It  is  pure  paganism,  undisturbed  by  any  anxiety  about  orthodoxy, 
or  animosity  against  heretics.  Hence,  it  is  much,  more  good- 
natured  and  pleasing  to  a  traveller's  feelings,  and  certainly  not  a 
whit  less  like  the  true  religion  of  our  dear  Lord,  than  the  gloomy 
idolatry  of  the  Spaniards, 

I  well  remember,  when  in  Valetta  in  1805,  asking  a  boy  wlio 
waited  on  me,  what  a  certain  procession,  then  passing,  was,  and 
his  answering  with  great  quickness,  that  it  was  Jesus  Christ, 
tvho  lives  here  (sta  di  casa  ^ui),  and  when  he  comes  out  it  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  wafer.  But,  "  Eccellenza,"  said  he,  smiling  and 
correcting  himself,  "  non  6  Criatiano."* 

■worth,  in  whidj  letter  he  euma  up  his  arguments  upon  tie  Ariaa  doetcine 
in  tliifl  passage :-— "  I»  a  word,  wliosoevec  shall  freely  and  impartially  con- 
sider of  this  thit^,  and  how  on  the  other  aide  the  auGieat  fUhers'  weapons 
gainst  tie  Ariflns  ace  in  a  manner  onlj  places  of  Scripture  (and  these  no^ 
for  tlie  most  part  discarded  as  importunate  and  unconeludiog),  nnd  how  in 
the  argument  drawne  from  tba  authority  of  the  ancient  fathera  they  are 
almost  always  defendants,  and  scarse  erer  opponents,  heshallnot  ekoou  but 
cenfesse,  or  at  least  be  very  iiielinable  to  beheve,  that  the  doetrme  of  Arrius 
ia  eyther  a  Iruik,  or  at  least  no  damnable  heresy"  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  the  Soeiniatiism  of  Ohilliogworth,  such  as  it  raay  have  been,  had  more 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  redemption  of  man  than  of  the  being  of 
Qod. 
Edward  Knott's  real  name  was  Matthias  \Vil3on. — Ed 
*  The  following  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  April,  1811,  was 
preserved  and  communicated  to  me  by  my  broSler,  I.  T.  Coleridge  ; — 

"  As  I  was  doBcending  from  Mount  jEtna  with  a  very  hvcly  talkative 
guide,  we  passed  tiicough  a  village  (I  think  called)  Nicoloazi,  when  the  host 
happened  to  be  passing  through  the  street.  Every  one  was  prostrate ;  my 
guide  beaame  so ;  and,  not  to  be  aiogulBr,  I  went  down  sdso.  After  re- 
siimiog  our  journey,  I  observed  in  iny  guide  an  unusual  seriousness  and 
long  silence,  wbich,  after  many  hums  and  An/i,^,  was  interrupted  by  a  low 
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AsGiLL  was  an  extraordinarj'  man,  and  his  pampljlet*  is  in- 
valuable. 'He  undertook  to  prove  that  man  is  literally  immortal ; 
or,  ratter,  that  any  given  living  man  might  probably  never  die. 
He  complains  of  the  cowardly  practice  of  dying.  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  two  Houses  of  Commons  for  blasphemy  and  atheism, 
as  was  pretended — I  really  suspect  because  he  was  a  stanch 
Hanoverian.  I  expected  to  find  the  ravings  of  an  enthusiast,  or 
the  sullen  snarlings  of  an  infidel ;  whereas  I  found  the  very  soul 
of  Swift — an  inteiise,  half  self-deceived  humorism.  I  scarcely  re- 
member elsewhere  such  uncommon  sltill  in  logic,  such  lawyer-like 
acuteness,  and  yet  such  a  grasp  of  common  sense.  Each  of  his 
paragraphs  is  in  itself  a  whole,  and  yet  a  link  between  the  pre- 

bow,  and  leave  requested  to  asfe  a  queetioQ.  This  was  of  «ourae  granted, 
and  tlie  enaiuog  dialogue  took  place.  Guide.  '  Signer,  are  you  then  a  Chris- 
tian f  Coleridge.  'I  kope  so.'  6.  '  What  I  are  all  Englishmen  Ohris- 
tiane !"  0.  '  I  hope  and  trust  they  aie,'  G.  '  What  1  are  you  not  Tarla  | 
Are  you  not  damned  eternally  T  0.  '  I  trust  not,  through  Ohrisfe.'  6. 
'  Wbat  1  you  believe  in  Christ  then )'  0.  '  Certainly.'  This  answer  pro- 
duced another  long  sileuee.  At  length  mj  guide  again  spoke,  stJU  doubting 
tie  grand  point  of  my  Chrifltisnity.  G,  '  I'm  thinMog,  Signor,  what  is  the 
differeoee  between  you  and  ua,  that  you  are  to  be  certainly  damned  ?  C. 
'Nothing  very  material;  nothing  that  can  prevent  our  both  going  to 
heaven,  I  hope.  Wa  believe  in  tlie  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
G.  (interrupting  me)  '  Oh,  those  damned  priests  I  what  liars  they  al'e  I  But 
(pausing)  we  can't  do  without  them  ;  we  can't  go  to  heaven  without  them. 
But  tell  me,  Signor,  what  are  the  differences  ¥  C.  '  Why,  for  instanee,  we 
do  not  worship  the  Virgin.'  '  And  why  not,  Signor )'  C.  '  Eeeause,  though 
holy  and  pure,  we  think  her  still  a  ^voman,  and,  tlierefore,  do  not  pay  her 
the  honor  due  to  God.'  G.  '  But  do  you  not  worship  Jesns,  who  sits  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  F  C.  '  We  do.'  G.  '  Then  why  not  worship  the  Virgb, 
who  aits  on  the  left  f  C.  '  I  did  not  know  she  did.  If  you  ean  show  it 
ma  in  the  Soriptures,  I  shall  readily  agree  to  worship  her.' — '  Oh,'  said  my 
man,  with  uncommon  triumph,  and  cracking  his  fingers,  'sieuro,  Signor  I 
aiouro,  Signor !' " — Sd. 

*  "An  argument  proving  that,  according  to  the  eoveoaut  of  eternal  life 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  man  may  be  translated  from  hence  without  pass- 
ing through  death,  although  the  human  nature  of  Christ  liimself  could  not 
be  thus  translated,  till  he  had  passed  through  death,"  Asgill  died  in  the 
year  llSS,  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  where  be  had  been  a  prisoner  for 
debt  thirty  vcnrs.— M, 
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ceding  and  following  ;  so  that  the  entire  series  forms  one  argu- 
meat,  and  yet  each  is  a  diamond  in  itself. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  miserable  scene  as  that  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Awstrian  standards  in  the  French  House  of  Peers  the 
other  day  ?*  Every  other  nation  hut  the  French  -would  see  that 
it  was  an  exhibition  of  their  own  falsehood  and  cowardice.  A 
(nan  swears  that  the  property  intrusted  to  him  is  burnt,  and 
then,  when  he  is  no  longer  afraid,  produces  it,  and  boasts  of  the 
atmosphere  of  "  honor,"  through  which  the  lie  did  not  transpire. 

Frenchmen  are  like  grains  of  gunpowder — each  by  itself 
smutty  and  contemptible,  but  mass  them  together  and  they  are 
terrible  indeed. 

AUGUST  1,  1831. 

As  there  is  much  beast  and  some  devil  in  man,  so  is  there 
some  angel  and  God  in  him.  The  beast  and  tlic  devil  may  be 
conquered,  but  in  tliis  hfe  never  destroyed. 

I  will  defy  any  one  to  answer  the  arguments  of  a  St.  Simonist, 
except  on  the  ground  of  Christianity — its  precepts  and  its  assur- 


AUGUST  6,  183L 


Thee.:::  is  the  love  of  the  good  for  tlie  good's  sake,  and  the  love 
of  the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake.     I  have  known  many,  especially 

*  When  the  allies  were  ia  Paris  in  1815,  all  the  Austrian  standards  were 
reelairaed.  The  answer  waa  tbat  they  had  been  burnt  by  tha  soldiers  at 
the  H3tel  des  Inyalidee.  This  was  a  lie.  The  Marquis  de  Semonville  con- 
fessed with  pride  that  be.  kaowiag  oi  the  fraud,  bad  concealed  these  stan- 
dards, taken  from  Mack  at  Uhn  in  1805,  in  a  vault  under  the  Luxemburg 
palace.  "An  inviolable  aaylinn,"  said  the  Marquis,  in  his  speech  to  the 
peei's,  "  formed  in  the  vaalt  of  this  hall,  has  protected  this  treasiu'e  from 
every  search.  Vainly,  during  this  long  space  of  time,  have  the  most  au- 
thoritative researches  endeavored  to  penetrate  the  seci'et.  It  would  have 
been  culpable  to  reveal  it,  as  long  as  we  were  liable  to  the  domaQda  of 
haaghty  foreigners.  No  one  in  tliia  atmosphere  of  lionor  is  capable  of  so 
great  a  weakness,"  &c, — Ed. 
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women,  love  the  good  for  the  good's  sake  ;  but  very  few,  indeed, 
anil  scarcely  on.e  woman,  love  the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake. 
Yet  without  the  latter,  the  former  may  hecome,  as  it  has  a,  thou- 
sand times  been,  the  source  of  persecution  of  the  truth, — the  pre- 
text and  motive  of  inc[iiisitorial  cruelty  and  party  zealotry.  To 
see  clearly  lliat  the  love  of  the  good  and  the  true  is  ultimately 
identical — is  given  only  to  those  who  love  both  sincerely  and 
without  any  foreign  ends. 

Look  through  the  whole  histories  of  countries  professing  the 
Romish  religion,  and  you  will  uniformly  find  the  leaven  of  this 
besetting  and  accursed  principle  of  action — that  the  end  will 


AUGUST  8,  18S1. 


The  cond  ct  of  this  co  utrj  to  King  William  of  Holland  has 
been,  in  my  Judgment  base  aal  unprincipled  beyond  any  thing  in 
OUT  history  smce  the  times  of  Charles  the  Second.  Certainly, 
Holland  ia  oni..  of  the  most  important  aUies  that  England  has ; 
and  we  are  domg  our  utmost  to  subject  it,  and  Portugal,  to  French 
influence,  or  even  dominion  !  Upon  niy  word,  the  English  people, 
at  this  moment,  are  liJie  a  man  palsied  in  every  part  of  his  body 
but  one,  in  which  one  part  he  is  so  morbidly  sensitive  that  he 
can  not  bear  to  have  it  so  much  as  breathed  upon,  while  you 
may  pinch  him  with  a  hot  forceps  elsewhere  without  his  taking 
any  notice  of  it. 


Iron  is  the  most  ductile  of  all  hard  metals,  and  the  hardest 
of  all  ductile  metals.  With  the  exception  of  nickel,  in  which  it 
is  dimly  seen,  iron  is  the  only  metal  in  which  the  magnetic  power 
is  visible.     Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  purify  nickel  of  iron. 

Galvanism  is  the  imion  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  and,  by 
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being  continuous,  it  exhibits  an  image  of  life  ; — I  say,  an  inn 
only  ;  it  is  life  in  death.. 

Heat  is  the  mesothesis  or  indifference  of  light  and  matter. 


The  chavacter  of  most  nations  in  their  colonial  dependences  is 
in  an  inverse  ratio  of  excellence  to  their  character  at  home.  The 
best  people  in  the  mother-country  will  generally  be  the  worst  in 
the  colonies ;  the  worst  at  home  will  be  the  best  abroad.  Or, 
perhaps,  I  naay  state  it  less  offensively  thus  : — The  colonists  of  a 
well-governed  country  will  degenerate  ;  those  of  an  ill-govorned 
country  will  improve.  I  am  now  considering  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  such  colonists  if  left  to  themselves  ;  of  course,  a  direct 
act  of  the  legislature  of  the  mother-country  will  break  in  upon 
this.  Where  this  tendency  is  exemplified,  the  cause  is  obvious. 
In  countries  well-governed  and  happily-conditioned,  none,  or  very 
few,  but  those  who  are  desperate  through  vice  or  folly,  or  who 
are  mere  trading  adventurers,  will  be  willing  to  leave  their  homes 
and  settle  in  another  hemisphere  ;  and  of  those  who  do  go,  the 
beet  and  worthiest  are  always  striving  to  acquire  the  means  of 
leaving  the  colony,  and  of  returning  to  their  native  land.  In  ill- 
governod  and  ill-conditioned  countries,  on  the  contrary,  tho  most 
respectable  of  the  people  are  willing  and  anxious  to  emigrate  for 
the  chance  of  greater  security  and  enlarged  freedom  ;  and,  if  they 
succeed  in  obtaining  these  blessings  in  almost  any  degree,  they 
have  little  inducement,  on  the  average,  to  wish  to  abandon  fheir 
second  and  better  country.  Hence,  in  the  former  case,  the  colo- 
nists consider  themselves  as  mere  strangers,  sojourners,  birds  of 
passage,  and  shift  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  with  little  regard 
to  lasting  improvement  of  the  place  of  their  temporary  com- 
merce ;  while,  in  the  latter  case,  men  feel  attached  to  a  commu- 
nity to  which  they  are  individually  indebted  for  otherwise  unat- 
tainable benefits,  and  for  the  most  part  learn  to  regard  it  as  their 
abode,  and  to  make  themselves  as  happy  and  comfortable  in  it  as 
possible.  I  believe  that  the  internal  condition  and  character  of  the 
English  and  French  West  India  islands  of  the  last  century  amply 
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verified  this  distiactioii ;  the  Dutch  colonists  most  certainly  did, 
and  have  always  done. 

Analogous  to  thU,  though  not  founded  on  jjrecisely  the  same 
principle,  is  the  fact,  that  the  severest  naval  discipline  is  always 
found  in  the  ships  of  the  freest  nations,  and  the  most  lax  diaei- 
pline  in  the  ships  of  the  most  oppressed.  Hence,  the  naval  dis- 
cipline of  the  Americans  is  the  sharpest ;  then  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;*  then  that  of  the  French  (I  speak  as  it  used  to  be)  ;  and 
on  board  a  Spanish  ship,  there  is  no  discipline  at  all. 

*  This  expression  needs  explanation.  It  looks  as  if  Mr.  Coleridge  rated 
the  degree  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  tlie  Englisli,  after  ihat  of  tlie  eitizeoa  of 
tlio  United  States ;  but  he  meaat  no  sueli  thing.  Hia  meaning  was,  that  the 
form  of  government  of  the  latter  was  mora  demoeratie,  and  formally  aa 
Bigaed  more  power  to  eaeli  indivlduaL  The  Americans,  as  a  nation,  badno 
better  friend  in  England  than  Coleridge ;  lie  contemplated  their  gi'owth 
with  interest,  and  prophesied  highly  of  their  destiny,  whether  under  their 
present  op  other  goTernmeata.  But  he  well  knew  tlieir  heaetting  Eanlts 
and  their  peculiar  difiiculties,  and  was  most  deliberately  of  opinion  that  the 
English  bad,  for  130  years  last  past,  possessed  a  measure  of  individual  free- 
dom and  social  dignity  which  had  never  been  equalled,  much  leas  aurpasaed, 
in  any  other  country,  ancient  or  modern.  There  is  a  passage  in  Mi'.  Cole- 
ridge's latest  publication  (Church  and  State),  which  clearly  espresses  his 
opinion  upon  this  subject : — "It  has  been  frequently  and  truly  obaerved, 
that  in  England,  where  the  ground-plaa,  the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment a  a  monarehj,  at  once  buttressed  and  limited  by  lie  aristoorooy 
(the  assertions  of  its  popular  charactep  finding  a  better  support  in  the  ha- 
rauguos  and  theories  of  popular  men,  than  in  state  documents,  and  the  rec- 
ords of  clear  history),  a  far  gi'eater  degree  of  liberty  is  and  long  has  tieen 
enjoyed,  than  ever  existed  in  the  ostensibly  freeat,  that  is,  moat  democratic, 
aommonwealths  of  ancient  or  roodera  times ;  greater,  indeed,  and  with  a 
more  decisive  predominaoee  of  fie  spirit  of  freedom,  than  the  wisest  and 
moat  plulanthropio  statesmen  of  anUquity,  or  than  the  great  oommon- 
wealth's-men, — tie  stars  of  that  naifow  interspace  of  blue  aky  between  the 
hlact  clouds  of  the  flrat  and  second  Cbarles'a  reign — believed  compatible, 
the  one  with  the  aafaty  of  the  state,  the  other  with  tie  interest  of  morality. 
Yes  I  for  little  leae  than  a  century  and  a  half,  Englishmen  have,  coUeotively 
and  individually,  lived  and  acted  with  fewer  restraints  on  their  free-^eaey 
than  the  dtizens  of  any  known  republio,  past  or  present." — P.  86.)  Upon 
whieh  he  subjoina  the  following  note :—"  It  will  be  thought,  perhaps,  that 
the  United  States  of  North  America  should  have  been  excepted.  But  the 
identity  of  stock,  language,  customs,  manners,  and  laws,  efarcely  allow  us 
to  consider  this  an  exception,  even  though  it  were  quite  certain  both  that 
it  is  and  tliat  it  will  cuntioue  such.  It  was  at  all  events  a  remark  worth 
remembering,  whioli  I  OQce  heard  from  a  f.ravi^ller  (a  prejudiced  one,  Irauat 
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I  CAN  not  contain  my  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  our  govern- 
ment towards  Holland.  They  have  undoubtedly  forgotten  the 
true  and  well-recognized  policy  of  this  country  in  regard  to  Portu- 
gal in  permitting  the  -war-faction  in  France  to  take  possession  of 
the  Tagus,  and  to  bully  the  Portuguese  upon  so  flimsy — indeed, 
false — a  pretext  ;*  yet,  in  this  instance,  something  may  be  said 
for  them.  Miguel  is  suc!i  a  wretch,  that  I  acknowledge  a  sort 
of  morality  in  leaving  him  to  be  cuffed  and  insulted  ;  thougli,  of 
course,  this  is  a  poor  answer  to  a  statesman  who  alleges  the  in- 
terest and  policy  of  the  country.  But,  as  to  the  Dutch  and  King 
■William  :  the  first,  as  a  nation,  the  most  ancient  ally,  the  alter 
idem  of  England,  the  best  deserving  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
religion,  and  morality,  of  any  people  in  Europe  ;  and  the  second, 
the  verj'  best  sovereign  now  in  Christendom,  with,  perhaps,  the 
single  exception  of  the  excellent  King  of  Sweden  ;t  was  ever  any 
thing  so  mean  and  cowardly  as  the  behavior  of  England  !  The 
Five  Powers  have,  throughout  this  conference,  been  actuated  ex- 
clusively by  a  selfish  desire  to  preserve  peace — I  should  rather 
say,  to  smother  war — at  the  expense  of  a  most  valuable  but  in- 
ferior power.  They  have  over  and  over  again  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  the  Dutch  claims,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  Belgian 
pretences  ;  but  as  the  Belgians  were  also  as  impudent  as  they 
were  iniquitous — as  they  would  not  yield  their  point,  why,  then 
— that  peace  may  be  preserved — the  Dutch  must  yield  theirs  I  A 
foreign  prince  comes  into  Belgium,  pending  these  negotiations, 
and  takes  an  unqualified  oath  to  maintain  the  Belgian  demands  : 
what  could  King  'William  or  the  Dutch  do,  if  they  ever  thereaf- 
ttdmit),  that  where  every  man  may  take  liberties,  there  is  little  liberty  for 


r,  that  where  every  mavi  takes  liberties,  n 


.0  enjoy  any. 


—(P.  BS.)— 

*  Meaning,  prinoipallj,  the  whipping,  bo  richly  deserved,  iuflieted  ou  a 
Freaohman  called  Bonhomme,  for  eominitting  a  disgustiag  breach  of  com- 
mon decency  in  tha  oathedral  of  Coimbra,  during  divine  service  in  Passion- 
Week.— ®i 

f  "  Every  thmg  that  I  have  heard  op  read  of  this  sovereign  has  contributed 
to  the  impression  on  my  mind,  that  he  is  a  good  and  a  wise  man,  and  worthy 
to  be  the  king  of  a  virtuous  people,  the  purest  apeidmen  of  the  Goihio 
n^r—Ohurch  and  State,  p.  88,  t^.—Ed. 
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ter  meant  to  call  themselves  iadependeat,  but  i-esist  and  reseat 
this  outrage  to  tlie  uttermost  ?  It  was  a  crisis  in  which  every 
consideration  of  state  hecame  inferior  to  the  strong  sense  and  duty 
of  national  honor.  "When,  indeed,  the  French  appear  in  the  field, 
King  WilUam  retires.  "1  now  see,"  he  may  say,  "that  the 
powers  of  Europe  are  determined  to  abet  the  Belgians.  The  jus- 
tice of  such  a  proceeding  I  leave  to  their  conscience  and  the  de- 
cision of  history.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  question  whether  I  am 
tamely  to  submit  to  rebels  and  a  usurper  ;  it  is  no  longer  a  quar- 
rel between  Holland  and  Belgium  :  it  is  an  alliance  of  all  Europe 
against  Holland — ^in  which  case  I  yield.  I  have  no  desire  to  sac- 
rifice my  people." 

When  Leopold  said  that  he  was  called  to  "  reign  over  four  mil- 
lions of  noble  Belgians,"  I  thought  the  phrase  would  have  been 
more  germane  to  the  matter,  if  he  had  said  that  he  was  caUed  to 
"  rein  in  four  million  restive  ^ses." 


AUGUST  20,  1831. 


0.  p.  Q,-,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  is  a  clever  fellow.  He  is 
for  the  greatest  possible  happiness  for  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber, and  for  the  longest  possible  time  I  So  am  I ;  so  are  you, 
and  every  one  of  us,  I  will  ventiire  to  say,  round  the  tea-table. 
First,  however,  what  does  0.  P.  Q,,  mean  by  the  word  happiness  ? 
and,  secondly,  how  does  he  propose  to  make  other  persons  agree  in 
his  definition  of  the  term  ?  Don't  you  see  the  ridicnlous  absurdity 
of  setting  up  that  as  a  principle  or  motive  of  action,  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  necessary  and  essential  instinct  of  our  very  nature — an  in- 
born and  inextinguishable  desire  1  How  can  creatures  susceptible 
of  pleasure  and  pain  do  otherwise  than  desire  happiness  ?  But 
what  happiness  ?  That  is  the  question.  The  American  savage,  in 
scalping  his  fallen  enemy,  pursues  his  happiness  naturally  and 
adequately.  A  Chickasaw  or  Pawnee  Bentham,  or  0.  P.  Qi., 
would  necessarily  hope  for  the  most  frequent  opportunities  possi- 
ble of  scalping  the  greatest  possible  number  of  savages,  for  the 
longest  possible  time.  There  is  no  escaping  this  absurdity,  unless 
you  come  back  to  a  standard  oi'  reason  and  duty,  imperative  upon 
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our  merely  pleasurable  sensations.  Oh!  but,  says  0.  P.  Q,.,  I 
am  for  the  happiness  of  others  .'  Of  others  !  Are  you,  indeed  ? 
"Wtll,  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  others  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  what  you  show  me  of  your  habits  and  views,  I  would 
rather  be  excused  from  your  banquet  of  happiness.  Your  mode 
of  happiness  would  mate  me  miserable.  To  go  about  doing  as 
much  good  as  possible  to  ae  many  men  as  possible,  is,  indeed,  an 
excellent  object  for  a  man  to  propose  to  himself;  but  then,  in  or- 
der that  you  may  not  sacrifice  the  real  good  happiness  of  others 
to  your  particular  views,  which  may  be  quite  different  from  your 
neighbor's,  you  must  do  that  good  to  others,  which  the  reason, 
common  to  all,  pronounces  to  be  good  for  all.  In  this  sense  your 
fine  maxim  is  so  very  true  as  to  be  a  rnere  truism. 

So  you  object,  with  old  Hobbes,  that  I  do  good  aations  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  good  conscience  ;  and  so,  after  all,  I  am  only  a  re- 
fined sensualist  I  Heaven  bless  you,  and  mend  your  logic  I  Don't 
you  see  that,  if  conscience,  which  is  in  its  nature  a  consequence, 
were  thus  anticipated,  and  made  an  antecedent — a  party  instead 
of  a  judge-— it  would  dishonor  your  draught  upon  it — it  would 
not  pay  on  demand  ?  Don't  you  see  that,  in  truth,  the  very  fact 
of  acting  with  this  motive  properly  and  logically  destroys  all 
claim  upon  conscience  to  give  you  any  pleasure  at  all  ? 


There  are  many  able  and  patriotic  men  in  the  House  of  Cora- 
moiw— Sir  Eobert  Inglis,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  some  others.  But 
1  grieve  that  they  never  have  the  courage  or  the  wisdom — I 
know  not  in  which  the  failure  is — to  talte  their  stand  upon  duty, 
and  to  appeai  to  all  men  as  men — to  the  fiood  and  the  True, 
which  exist  for  qU,  and  of  which  all  have  an  apprehension. 
They  always  set  to  work — especially,  his  great  eminence  con- 
sidered. Sir  Kobert  Peel — by  addressing  themselves  to  individual 
interests  ;  the  measure  will  be  injurious  to  the  linen-drapers,  or 
to  the  bricklayers  ;  or  this  clause  will  bear  hard  on  bobbinet  or 
poplins,  and  so  forth.    Whereas  their  adversaries,  the  demagogues, 
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always  work  on  the  opposite  principle :  they  always  appeal  o 
men  as  mea  ;  aad,  as  you  know,  tho  most  terrible  con  ul  m 

society  have  been  wrought  by  anoh  phrases  as,  Right  f  '\I  n 
Sovereignty  of  the  People,  &c,.  which  no  one  understands  ^\h  h 
apply  to  no  one  ia  particular,  but  to  all  in  general.*  Th  d  1 
works  precisely  in  the  same  way.  He  is  a  very  clever  fell  w  I 
have  no  acquaintance  with  him,  but  I  respect  his  evident  talents. 
Consistent  truth  and  goodness  will  assuredly  in  the  end  overcome 
every  thing  ;  but  inconsistent  good  can  never  be  a  match  for  con- 
sistent evil.  Alas  I  I  look  in  vain  for  some  wise  and  vigorous 
man  to  sound  the  word  Duty  in  the  ears  of  tiiis  generation. 


The  English  public  is  not  yet  ripe  to  comprehend  the  essentia] 
diffeience  between  the  reason  and  the  understanding — between 
a  principle  and  a  maxim — an  eternal  truth  and  a  mere  conclu- 
sion generalized  from  a  great  number  of  fa«ts.  A  man,  having 
eeen  a  million  moss-roses  all  red,  concludes  from  his  own  experi- 
ence and  that  of  others,  that  all  moss-roses  are  red.  That  is  a 
maxim  with  him — the  greatest  amount  of  his  knowledge  upon  the 

"  "  It  is  with  nationa  as  with  mdividuala.  In  tranquil  moods  and  peace- 
able times  we  are  quite  pracUeal :  tacts  only,  and  cool  cominoa  seose,  are 
then  in  iiishiod.  But  let  the  winds  of  passion  swell,  and  straightway  men 
begin  to  generalize,  to  connect  by  remotest  analogies,  to  express  the  most 
uniTersal  positions  of  reasoD  in  the  most  glowing  figures  of  tanoy ;  in  short, 
(«  feel  particular  truths  and  mere  faets  as  poor,  cold,  narrow,  and  incuni- 
meuBurata  with  their  feelings." — Stalesman's  Maajial,  L  p.  444. 

"  It  seems  a  paradox  raily  to  t^e  unthinking,  and  it  is  a  taot  that  none 
but  the  unread  in  histoi'y  wiU  deny,  tliat,  io  periods  of  popular  lumnlt  and 
innovation,  the  more  abstract  a  notion  is,  the  more  readily  has  it  been  found 
to  combine,  tlie  dcaer  has  appeared  its  affinity  with  the  feelings  of  a  people, 
and  with  all  their  immediate  impulses  to  action.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Revolution,  in  the  remotest  villages  every  tongue  was  employed 
in  echoing  and  enforcing  the  almost  geometrical  abstractioas  of  the  physio- 
opatic  politidans  and  economists.  The  public  roads  were  crowded  witli 
armed  enthusiasts,  disputing  on  the  inalienable  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
the  imprescriptible  laws  of  the  pure  reason,  and  the  universal  constitution, 
which,  as  rising  out  of  the  nature  and  rights  of  man  as  man,  all  nations  alike 
were  under  the  obliga,tion  of  adopting." — Sialisman's  Manual,  I.  p.  444.  n. 
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subject.  But  it  is  only  true  until  Home  gardener  Las  produced  a 
white  moss-rose  ;  after  which  the  masim  is  good  for  nothing. 
Again,  suppose  Adam  watching  the  sun  sinking  under  the  western 
horizon  for  the  first  time  ;  he  is  seized  with  gloom  and  terror, 
relieved  by  scarce  a  ray  of  hope  that  he  shall  ever  see  the  glori- 
ous light  again.  The  next  evening,  when  it  declines,  his  hopes 
are  stronger,  hut  still  mixed  with  fear  ;  and  even  at  the  end  of 
a  thousand  years,  all  that  a  man  can  feel  is,  a  hope  and  an  ex- 
pectation so  strong  as  to  preclude  anxiety.  Now,  compare  this, 
in  its  highest  degree,  with  the  aasui-ance  which  you  have  that  the 
two  sides  of  any  triangle  are  together  greater  than  the  third. 
This,  demonstrated  of  one  triangle,  is  seen  to  he  eternally  true  of 
all  imaginable  triangles.  This  is  a  truth  perceived  at  once  by 
the  intuitive  reason,  independently  of  experience.  It  is,  and  must 
ever  be  so,  multiply  and  vary  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  triangles  as 
you  may.  ^_____ 

It  used  to  be  said  that  four  and  five  make  nine.  Locke  says 
that  four  and  five  are  nine.  Now,  I  say,  that  four  and  five  are 
not  nine,  but  that  they  wiU  mahe  nine.  "When  I  see  four  objects 
which  will  form  a  square,  and  five  which  will  form  a  pentagon, 
I  see  that  they  are  two  different  things  ;  when  combined,  they 
will  form  a  third  different  figure,  which  we  call  nine.  When 
separate,  they  iwe  not  it,  but  will  iii.ah&  it. 


SEPTEMBER  11, 


Deayton  is  a  sweet  poet,  aud  Selden's  notes  to  the  early  pi 
of  the  Polyolbion  are  well  worth  your  perusal.     Daniel  is 
superior  man  ;  his  diction  is  pre-eminently  pure  ; — of  that  qual- 
ity which  I  believe  has  always  existed  somewhere  in  society.     It 
is  just  such  English,  without  any  alteration,  as  Wordsworth 
Sir  George  Beaumont  might  have  spoken  or  written  in  the  pres- 

Yet  there  are  instances  of  sublimity  in  Drayton,     When  depli 
ing  the  cutting  down  of  some  of  oiir  old  forests,  he  says,  in  la 
guage  which  reminds  the  reader  of  Lear,  written  subsequently, 
and  also  of  several  passages  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  : — 
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"  Our  trees  so  haok'd  aboTe  the  ground, 

That  where  their  hifty  tops  the  ncighborii^  k 

Their  truoke  (lilre  aged  folks)  aow  bare  and  nalied  atand, 

As  for  revenge  to  heaven  each  held  a  williered  hand."" 

Chat  is  very  fine. 


SEPTEMBER  1 


My  system,  if  I  may  venture  to  give  it  so  fine  a  name,  is  the 
only  attempt  I  know  ever  made  to  reduce  all  knowledges  into 
harmony.  It  opposes  no  other  system,  but  shows  what  was  true 
in  each  ;  and  how  that  ■which  was  true  in  the  particular,  in  each 
of  them  became  error,  because  it  was  only  half  the  truth.  I  have 
endeavored  to  unite  the  insulated  fragments  of  truth,  and  there- 
with to  frame  a  perfect  mirror.  1  show  to  each  system  that  I 
fully  understand  and  rightly  appreciate  what  that  system  means  ; 
but  then  I  lift  up  that  system  to  a  higher  point  of  view,  from 
which  I  enable  it  to  see  its  former  position,  where  it  was,  indeed, 
but  under  another  light  and  with  dliierent  relations ; — so  that 

'  Polyol,  yii. 

•■He  (Draytoa)  was  a  poet  by  nature,  aod  carefully  improved  Lis  talent; 
one  who  sedulously  labored  to  deserre  tho  approbation  of  suoh  as  were 
«apable  of  appreciating,  and  oared  notbiog  for  the  censures  which  othera 
might  pass  upon  him.    '  Like  me  that  liet,'  he  sajs, 

"  '  My  honest  rhymes 

Nor  care  for  oritioa,  nor  regard  the  times.' 
And  though  he  ia  not  a  poet  vir-am  voliiareper  ora,  nor  one  of  those  whose 
better  fortune  it  is  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  their  devoted  admirers,— yet 
what  he  deemed  his  gi'eatest  wort  will  be  presei-ved  by  its  subject.  Some 
of  his  mioor  poems  bavo  merit  enough  in  their  execution  to  insure  their 
presevyation  ;  and  uo  one  who  studies  poetry  as  au  art,  will  think  his  time 
misspent  in  perusing  the  whole,  if  be  have  any  real  love  for  the  art  he  is 
pursuing.  The  youth  who  enters  upon  that  pursuit  without  a  feeling  of 
respeot  and  gratitude  for  these  elder  poets,  who,  by  their  labors,  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  him,  is  not  likely  to  pvoduoe  any  thing  himself  that  will 
be  held  in  remembranoB  by  posterity."— 35e  Doctor,  &c.,  a,  88,  P.  i. 

I  heartily  trust  that  the  author  or  authors,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  this 
singularly  thoughtful  and  diverting  book  will  in  due  time  continue  it.  Let 
some  people  say  what  they  please,  there  has  not  been  the  fellow  of  it  pub- 
lished for  many  a  long  day, — Md 
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the  fragment  of  truth  ie  not  only  acknowledged,  but  explained. 
Thus  the  old  astronomers  discovered  and  maintained  much  that 
was  true  ;  but,  because  they  were  placed  on  a  false  ground,  and 
looked  from  a  wrong  point  of  view,  they  never  did,  they  never 
could,  discover  the  truth — that  is,  the  whole  truth.  As  soon  as 
they  left  the  earth,  their  false  centre,  and  took  their  stand  in  the 
sun,  immediately  they  saw  the  whole  system  in  its  true  light,  and 
their  former  station  remaining,  hut  remaining  as  apart  of  the  pros- 
pect. I  wish,  in  short,  to  connect  by  a  moral  copula  natural  history 
with  political  history  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  history  scientific, 
and  science  historical — to  take  from  history  its  accidentality,  and 
from  science  its  fatalism. 

I  never  from  a  boy  could  under  any  circumstances  feel  the 
slightest  dread  of  death  as  such.  In  all  my  illness  I  have  ever 
had  the  most  intense  desire  to  ho  released  from  this  life,  uncheck- 
ed hy  any  but  one  wish,  namely  to  be  able  to  finish  my  work  on 
Philosophy.  Not  that  1  have  any  author's  vanity  on  the  suhjeot : 
God  knows  that  I  should  he  absolutely  glad,  if  I  could  hear  that 
the  thing  had  already  been  done  before  me. 

Illness  never  in  the  smallest  degree  affects  my  intellectual 
powers.  I  can  think  with  all  my  ordinary  vigor  in  the  midst  of 
pain  ;  hut  I  am  beset  with  the  most  wretched  and  unmanning 
reluctance  and  shriniing  from  action.  I  could  not  upon  sucli  oc- 
casions take  the  pen  in  hand  to  write  down  my  thoughts  for  all 
the  wide  world. 

OCTOBER  26,  18S1. 


Few  men  of  genius  are  keen  ;  but  almost  every  man  of  geniu.s 
is  subtle.  If  you  ask  me  the  difference  between  keenness  and 
subtlety,  I  answer  that  it  is  the  difference  between  a  point  and  an 
edge.  To  split  a  hair  is  no  proof  of  subtlety ;  for  subtlety  acts  in 
distinguishing  differences — in  showing  that  two  things  apparently 
one  are  in  fact  two  ;  whereas  to  split  a  hair  is  to  cause  division, 
and  not  to  ascertain  difference. 
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Theue  i"  unloubtelly  a  limit  to  the  etertiuna  of  au  advocate 
for  his  cheat  He  lias  a,  right  it  is  his  houndeii  duty,  to  do  every 
thing  which  his  client  might  honestlj  do  and  to  do  it  with  all 
the  effect  which  any  exercise  of  skiU  talent  or  knowledge  of  his 
own  may  be  able  to  produce  But  the  advocate  has  no  right,  nor 
is  it  his  duty  to  do  that  for  hia  client  which  Jus  client  in  foro 
conscientite  has  ao  right  fo  do  for  himself;  as,  for  a  gross  exam- 
pie,  to  put  in  evidence  a  forged  deed  or  will,  knowing  it  to  be  so 
forged.  As  to  mere  confounding  witnesses  by  skilful  cross-exam- 
ination, I  own  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  very  strict.  The  whole 
thing  is  perfectly  well  understood  on  all  hands,  and  it  is  little 
more  in  general  than  a  sort  of  cudgel -playing  between  the  coun- 
sel and  the  witness,  in  which,  I  speak  with  submission  to  you,  1 
think  I  have  seen  tho  witness  have  the  best  of  it  as  often  as  his 
assailant.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  tho  administration 
of  justice  that  knowledge  and  intellectual  power  should  be  as  far 
as  possible  equalized  between  the  croivn  and  the  prisoner,  or 
plaintiff  and  defendant.  Hence  especially  arises  the  necessity  for 
an  order  of  advocates, — men  whose  duty  it  ought  to  be  to  know 
what  the  law  allows  and  disallows  ;  hut  whose  interest  should 
be  wholly  indifferent  aa  to  the  persons  or  characters  of  their 
clients.  If  a  certain  latitude  in  examining  witnesses  is,  as  ex- 
perience seems  to  have  shown,  a  necessary  mean  towards  the 
evisceration  of  the  truth  of  matters  of  fact,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  a 
moralist,  in  saying,  that  such  latitude  within  the  bounds  now  ex- 
isting is  justifiable.  We  must  he  content  with  a  certain  quantum 
in  this  life,  especialiy  in  matters  of  public  cognizance  ;  the  neces- 
sities of  society  demand  it ;  we  must  not  be  righteous  overmuch, 
or  wise  overmuch ;  and,  as  an  old  father  says,  in  what  vein  may 
there  not  be  a  plethora  when  the  Scripture  tells  us  that  there  may 
under  circumstances  be  too  much  of  virtue  and  of  wisdom  1 

Still,  I  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  advocate  is  placed  in 
a  position  unfavorable  to  his  moral  being,  and,  indeed,  to  his  in- 
tellect also,  in  its  higher  powers.  Therefore,  I  would  recommend 
an  advocate  to  devote  a  part  of  his  leisure  time  to  some  study  of 
the  metaphysics  of  the  mind,  or  metaphysics  of  theology  ;   some- 
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thing,  I  mean,  which  shall  call  forth  all  his  powers,  and  centre 
his  wishes  in  the  investigation  of  truth  alone,  withont  reference 
to  a  side  to  be  supported,  No  studies  give  such  a  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing as  metaphysical,  and  in  their  natural  and  unper- 
verted  tendency  they  ate  ennobling  and  exalting.  Some  such 
studies  are  wanted  to  counteract  the  operation  of  legal  studies  and 
practice,  which  sharpen,  indeed,  hut,  like  a  grinding- stone,  nar- 
row while  they  sharpen. 


NOVEMBER  IB,  183L 


I  CAN  not  say  what  the  French  Peers  will  do  ;  hut  I  can  tell 
you  what  they  ought  to  do.  "  So  far,"  they  might  say,  "  as  our 
feelings  and  interests  as  individuals  are  concerned  in  this  matter 
— if  it  really  he  the  prevailing  wish  of  our  fellow-countrymen  to 
destroy  the  hereditary  peerage — we  shall,  without  regret,  retire 
into  the  ranis  of  private  citizens  :  hut  we  are  hound  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  constitution  to  consider  ourselves  collec- 
tively as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  France  ;  we  have  been 
placed  here  to  defend  what  France,  a  short  time  ago  at  least, 
thought  a  vital  part  of  its  government ;  and  if  we  did  not  defend 
it,  what  answer  could  we  make  hereafter  to  France  itself,  if  she 
should  come  to  see,  what  we  think  to  be  an  error,  in  the  light  in 
which  we  view  it  ?  We  should  he  justly  branded  as  traitors  and 
cowards,  who  had  deserted  the  post  which  we  were  especially 
appointed  ffl  maintain.  As  a  House  of  Peere,  therefore, — as  one 
substantive  branch  of  the  legislature, — we  can  never,  in  honor 
or  in  conscience,  consent  to  a  measure  of  the  impolicy  and  dan- 
gerous consequences  of  which  we  are  convinced. 

"  If,  therefore,  this  measure  is  demanded  by  the  country,  let  the 
king  and  the  deputies  form  themselves  info  a  constituent  assem- 
bly ;  and  then  issummg  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  total  nation 
let  them  decree  the  abolition  In  thit  ca'ie  we  yield  to  a  just 
perhaps,  but  revolutionarj  let  in  which  we  do  not  participate 
and  against  which  we  are  upon  the  supposition  quite  poweileis 
If  the  deputies  how  ever  considei  themselves  so  completely  in  tht 
character  of  delegates  as  to  be  it  present  ahsolutely  pledged  to 
vole  without  fiP  dom  of  deliberation  let  a  conci«e  hut  per=pici)oiia 
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The  present  ministers  have  in  my  judgment,  been  guilty  ol 
two  things  pre-eminently  wiAed,  ieiisu  pohti«.o,  in  theit  conduct 
upon  this  Reform  Bill.  First,  they  have  endeavored  to  carry  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  material  and  mode  of  action  of  the 
government  of  the  country  l>y  so  exciting  the  passions,  and  play- 
ing upon  the  necessary  ignorance  of  the  numencal  majority  of 
the  nation,  that  all  freedom  and  utility  of  discussion  hy  compe- 
tent heads,  in  the  proper  plane  should  be  precluded  In  doiiig 
this  they  have  used,  or  sanctioned  the  use  of,  arguments  which 
may  be  applied  with  equal  or  even  greater  force  to  the  carrying 
of  any  measure  whatever,  no  matter  how  atrocious  in  its  charac- 
ter or  destructive  in  its  conseijueiices.  They  have  appealed  di- 
rectly to  the  argument  of  the  greater  number  of  voices,  no  matter 
whether  the  utterers  were  drunk  or  sober,  competent  or  not  com- 
petent ;  and  they  have  done  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  raze 
out  the  sacred  principle  in  politics  of  a  representation  of  interests, 
and  to  introduce  the  mad  and  barbarizing  Eoheme  of  a  delegation, 
of  individuals.  And  they  have  done  all  this  without  one  word 
of  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  manifold  blessings  of  which  the 
constitution  as  settled  at  the  Eevolution,  imperfect  as  it  may  be, 
has  been  the  source  or  vehicle  or  condition  to  this  great  nation, 
—without  one  honest  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
anomalies  in  the  practice  grew  up,  or  any  manly  declaration  of 
the  inevitable  necessities  of  government  which  those  anomalies 
have  met,  "With  no  humility,  nor  fear,  nor  reverence,  like  Ham 
the  accursed,  they  have  beckoned,  with  grinning  faces,  to  a  vulgar 
mob,  to  come  and  insult  over  the  nakedness  of  a  parent ;  when 
it  had  become  them,  if  one  spark  of  filial  patriotism  had  burnt 
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within  their  breasts,  to  have  marched  with  silent  =tepi  and 
averted  faces  to  lay  their  robes  upon  his  destitution 

Secondly,  they  Lave  made  the  king  the  prime  m  aU 

this  political  wickedness  ;    they  have  made  the  A  w     t  U  1 
people  that  they  wore  deprived  of  their  rights,  and,  by  In    tad 
necessary  implication,  that  they  and  their  ancestors  f  tu  j 

past  had  been  slaves  :   they  have  made  the  king  vil  fj  th  o 

ory  of  his  own  brothel    and   fathei      Rights      The  o  a 
rights  whatever  without  correspond  ng  duties      L    k    t  th    lii 
tory  of  the  growth  of  our  constitution  and  you  will     e  tl  at    u 
ancestors  never  upon  any  occasion  stated  as  a  ground  f      lajm 
ing  any  of  their  privileges  an  abstract  right  mhe    nt  in  th.  m 
selves     jou  ^vlll  nowhere  in  our  parhamentoij  re     d    fand  tl 
miserable  aophi'sm  of  the  Rights  (f  Man      No  '  They  were  too 
wise  for  that      They  took  good  care  to  refer  their  claims  to  cus- 
tom and  prescription  and  boJdlj  ■^sometimes  veiy  impudently — 
a^^ierted  them  upon  tiaditionary  and  constitutional  grounds.    The 
Bill  js  bad  enough  tiod  knows     but  the  arguments  of  its  advo- 
cates and  the  manner  of  their  ad\ocacj    aio  a  thousand  times 
worse  than  the  bill  itself     ai  d  ^ou  will  1  ^e  tu  think  so. 


)w,  that  is,  a  true  religion,  must  consist  of  ideas  and 
facts  both ;  not  of  ideas  alone  without  facts,  for  then  it  would  be 
mere  philosophy ;  nor  of  facts  alone  without  ideas  of  which  those 
facts  are  the  symbols,  or  out  of  which  they  arise,  or  upon  which 
they  are  grounded,  for  then  it  would  be  mere  history. 


DECEMBER  17,  ISSl, 


I  AM  quite  sure  that  no  dangers  are  to  be  feared  by  England 
ftom  the  disannexing  and  independence  of  Ireland  at  all  com- 
parable with  the  evils  which  have  been,  and  will  yet  be,  caused 
to  England  by  the  union.     We  have  never  received  one  particle 
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of  advantage  from  our  association,  with  Ireland,  ivhile  we  have 
in  many  most  vital  particulars  violated  the  principIeB  of  the 
British  constitution,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the 
Irish  agitators,  and  endeavoring — a  vain  endeavor — to  find  room 
for  them  under  the  same  government.  Mr.  Pitt  has  received 
great  credit  for  effecting  the  union  ;  hut  I  believe  it  will  sooner 
or  later  be  discovered  that  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  terms 
upon  which,  he  effected  it,  made  it  the  most  fatal  blow  that  ever 
was  levelled  against  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  England,  From 
it  came  the  Catholic  Bill.  From  the  Catholic  Bill  has  come  this 
Reform  Bill      And  what  next? 

The  case  of  the  Iiieh  Church  is  certainly  anomalous,  and  full 
of  practical  difiiculties  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  only  church 
which  the  constitution  can  admit;  on  the  other,  such  are  the  cir- 
cumstances it  IS  a  church  that  can  not  act  as  a  church  towards 
five  sixths  of  the  persons  nominally  and  legally  within  its  care. 


The  difference  between  an  inorganic  and  an  organic  body  lies 
in  this  : — In  the  first — a  sheaf  of  com — the  whole  is  nothing 
more  than  a  collection  of  the  individual  parts  or  phenomena.  In 
the  second — a  man — the  whole  is  the  efiect  of,  or  results  from, 
the  parts ;    it — tlie  whole — is  every  thing,  and  the  parts  are 

A  state  is  an  idea  intermediate  between  the  two — the  whole 
being  a  result  from,  and  not  a  mere  total  of,  the  parts  ;  and  yet 
not  so  mei^ng  the  constituent  parts  in  the  result  but  that  the 
individual  exists  integrally  within  it.  Extremes,  especially  in 
politics,  meet.  In  Athens,  each  individual  Athenian  was  of  no 
value,  but  taken  altogether,  as  Demus,  they  were  every  thing  in 
such  a  sense  that  no  individual  citizen  was  any  thing.  In  Turkey 
there  is  the  sign  of  unity  put  for  unity.  The  sultan  seems  him- 
self the  state  ;  but  it  is  an  illusion  ;  there  is  in  fact  in  Turkey  no 
state  at  all :  the  whole  consists  of  nothing  but  a  vast  collection 
of  neighborhoods. 

When  the  government  and  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  had 
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subordinated  persons  to  things,  and  treated  the  one  like  the 
other, — the  poor,  with  some  reason,  and  almost  in  self-defence, 
learned  to  set  up  rights  above  duties.  The  code  of  a  Christian 
society  is,  Deheo,  et  tu  debes — of  heathens  or  barbarians,  Teneo 
teneto  et  tu,  si  potes." 

If  men  could  learn  from  history,  what  lessons  it  might  teach 
us !  But  passion  and  party  blind  our  eyes,  and  the  light  which 
experience  gives  is  a  lantern  on  the  stern,  which  shines  only  on 
the  waves  behind  us  I 


DECEMBEE  21,  ISSl. 


The  old  definition  of  beauty  in  the  Roman  school  of  painting 
was,  il  piU  nelV  wno — muititude  in  unity ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  such  is  the  principle  of  beauty.  And  f^  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  infallible  criteria  of  the  different  ranks  of  men's 
intellects,  observe  the  instinctive  habit  which  all  superior  minds 
have  of  endeavoring  to  bring,  and  of  never  resting  till  they  have 
brought  into  unity  the  scattered  facts  which  occur  in  conversa- 
tion, or  in  the  statements  of  men  of  business.  To  attempt  to 
argue  any  great  question  upon  facts  only  is  absurd ;  you  can  not 
state  any  fact  before  a  mixed  audience,  which  an  opponent  as 

"  "  And  this,  again,  ia  evolTed  out  of  the  yet  higliev  idea  of  person  in 
oontra-dialinotion  from  iking,  all  social  law  nnd  juatiBe  being  grounded  oq 
the  prioeiple  that  a  person  can  nerar,  but  by  his  own  fiiult,  become  a  thing, 
or,  wifiout  grievoufl  wrong,  be  treated  as  sneh ;  and  the  diatiootion  oonsist- 
ing  in  this,  that  a  tbiug  may  be  nsed  altogether,  and  merely  aa  the  means 
to  an  end ;  but  the  peraou  muat  always  be  included  in  the  end;  his  interest 
must  always  form  a  part  of  the  object, — a  mean  to  which  he,  by  consent, 
that  is,  by  hia  own  act,  makes  Hmaell  We  plant  a  tree,  and  we  fell  it ; 
we  breed  the  sheep,  and  we  shear,  or  we  Mil  it,— in  both  cases  wholly  as 
meana  to  our  ends :  for  treea  and  anicoals  are  things.  The  woodcutter  and 
the  hind  are  likewise  employed  as  means ;  but  on  agreement,  and  that  too 
au  agi-eement  of  reeiprocal  advantage,  whleh  includes  them  as  well  aa  tbeii' 
employer  io  the  end;  for  they  are  yei*«ojis.  And  the  govemmatit  uodei.' 
which  the  contrary  takes  place  ia  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  state,  if,  as  in 
the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  it  be  unprogreasive ;  or  only  by  anticipation, 
where,  aa  in  Russia,  it  ia  in  advance  to  a  better  and  more  matKiiorthy  order 
of  things." — Olmnh  and  Sink,  pp.  82,  SB. 
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elever  as  yourself  can  not  with  ease  twist  towards  another  bear- 
ing, or  at  least  meet  by  a,  contrary  fact,  as  it  is  called..  I  wonder 
why  facts  were  ever  called  stubborn  tilings  :  I  am  sure  they  have 
been  found  pliable  enough  lately  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
elsewhere.  Facts,  you  know,  are  not  truths  ;  they  are  not  con- 
clusions ;  they  are  not  even  prennssea,  but  iii  the  nature  and 
parts  of  premisses.  The  truth  depends  on.  and  is  only  arrived  at 
by,  a  legitimate  deduction  from  all  the  facts  which  are  truly 
material. 


Even  to  a  chuich  — the  only  puie  demociacj  becaw^c  in  it 
persons  aie  alone  con*!idered  and  one  person  apt  tort  is  equal  to 
another  person  — even  to  a  church  disciphne  is  an  es'iential  con- 
dition But  a  state  regards  classy  and  cla=ses  as  they  represent 
clas=ihed  properij  and  to  introduce  a  =jstem  ol  repiesentation 
which  must  inevitablj  lender  all  discipline  impos  ible  what 
IS  it  but  madne=> — the  m^dness  of  ignorant  vanit\  ind  r  IeIpss 
obBtini''y 

I  ha\e  tnown  and  still  know  manj  d  -senteis  who  piofp'i  to 
have  a  zeal  lor  Christianity  and  I  dare  say  they  have  But  I 
lia^e  kniwn  very  few  dissenters  indeed  whose  haired  to  the 
Church  of  England  was  not  a  much  more  <it.tive  principle  of 
action  with  them  than  thpii  love  of  Uhnstianity  The  Wesley 
ana  in  uncomipted  parts  of  the  country  aie  neaily  the  onlj 
exi-eptions  Theie  nevei  was  an  age  sinoe  the  d  i)  s  oi  the  apos 
ties  in  which  the  catholic  spmt  of  lehgion  was  oo  detd  and  put 
aside  for  lo\e  of  sects  and  parties  as  at  present 


How  inimitably  graceful  children   are  in  general  before  they 
learn  to  danco  ! 

There  seems  a  sort  of  sympathy  between  the  more  generous 
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dogs  and  little  children,     I  believe  an  instance  of  a  little  child 
being  attacked  by  a  large  dog  is  very  rare  indeed. 


The  ideal  Tory  and  the  ideal  "Whig  (and  some  such  there 
have  really  been)  agreed  in  the  necessity  and  benefit  of  an  ex- 
act balance  of  the  three  estates  i  but  the  Tory  was  more  jealous 
f  t)     b  1  b     g  d        g  d  by  tl     ]     pi        I     Wh        it 

b         d  edbyhC  BttI  Ibtily 

ily     tl   y  b  th  d        h      Iti      t    p  t         f    1     baj 

d  dmglj    th  y  m  ght        1        d  t  m 

t  w  fl     t  tl       light    t  t      y   pas    f  m  d 

t    th      th      as  th      It  m  t     bj    t      q  ired  t      Th      h    T 
ddthEel  b        mdT  bf 

Ih        1    If      m     It         t  t     1      dphl     ih     ]         y 

Wh  gg         f  n  D  yd        A  1      ph  1  (Sh  f    b    y)  Ih    fi    t 

■Whig  (f  th  r      J  h  1  tl     d      1  1         1  ) 

d  w    1    hitt        Ldmjtth       t       tf 

p  d  1  b  ty      th         t  11  b    th    1    t      I     t 

I         Idlhltirsfa  A  gi  h  1 

ply  f  ^Ahgg  m        I    d  t  r      xn 

t  th        d  d  g         ly         I  d      th      gl  t  d 

t  tl        ght      d  p    p        bj    ts     f   t        d  dj 

d         Id  th      t         tl  1  tl     p    g  d  ti 

ryl  fth'Wh        p  fmpmee 

d         t    th   J    f  unl       p  1  d       ft}       1      y      tl        d  A 

clevci   fellow  might  malie  something   of  thia  hint.     How  Asgill 

would  have  done  it ! 


FEBRUARY  32,  1833. 


The  church  is  the  last  relic  of  our  nationality.  Would  to  God 
that  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  in  general  could  once  fully  under- 
stand that  the  Christian  church  and  the  national  ohuroh  are  as 
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Jittle  to  be  confounded  as  divided  I  I  think  the  fate  of  the  Ee- 
form  Bill,  in  itself,  of  eomparatively  minor  importance  ;  the  fate 
of  the  national  church  occupies  my  mind  "with  greater  intensity. 


FEBRUARY  3i.  JS32. 


I  COULD  I  ot  help  smiling  m  read  ng  the  lej  rt  of  Lord  Gre\'a 
speech  in  the  Ho  ise  of  Lords  the  other  night  when  he  asied 
Lord  Wieklow  whethei  ho  senously  heheved  that  he  Lord  Giey, 
or  any  of  the  m  ni'ters-  intended  to  suhvert  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  Had  I  been  m  Lord  'RicUow  s  place  I  'ihoull  have 
JDeen  tempted  to  ansvv'ei  this  question  soniethmg  in  the  following 

"  Waiving  the  charge  in  an  ofiensive  sei  o  of  pubonal  con- 
sciousness against  the  noble  eirl  and  aD  but  one  or  two  of  his 
colleagues  upon  my  honor  and  in  the  presence  of  Almight}  Uod, 
I  answer,  \  ei  You  h^^  e  destroyed  the  freedom  of  Parliament ; 
you  have  dona  your  best  to  shut  the  door  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  property,  the  birth,  the  rank,  the  wisdom  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  have  flung  it  open  to  their  passions  and  their  follies. 
You  have  disfranchised  the  gentry,  and  the  real  pifriotism  of  the 
nation  ;  you  have  agitated  and  exaef 

the  balance  of  political  power  info  th  h  ss  (  h 

shopkeepers)  which,  in  all  countries  a  d        U  b 

now,  and  ever  will  be,  the  least  patr  d 

live  of  any.     You  are  now  preparing  to 
stitutional  independence  of  the  House       L 
displacmg  it  trorn  its  supremacy  as 

realm ;  and  whether  you  succeed  in  pas     g  b  II 

swamping  our  votes  by  a  batch  of  n       p  b 

a  sufiScient  number  of  us  out  of  our  op  b     h 

— equally  you  will  have  superseded  t  p        ss  h   h    h 

constitution  requires  to  the  enactment  d  d 

left  the  king  alone  with  the  delegates  oi  the  populace  ! 
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MARCH  3,  1832. 


I  ii.il  afraid  the  consei\  ativi.  party  see  but  one  half  of  the  truth 
The  mere  extension  of  the  franchibe  la  not  ihe  CTil  I  =hoiild 
he  glad  to  see  it  greatly  exttnded  — there  is  no  harm  in  that 
per  se;  the  mischief  is  that  the  franchise  is  nominally  extended 
hut  to  such  classes,  and  m  &uch  a  manner  that  a  pracliial  dia 
franchisemunt  of  all  aho\e  ind  a  discontcntini?  of  all  htlow  t 
favored  class  are  the  unaioiiable  iisult- 


MARCH  n,  1832. 


's  face  is  almost  the  only  exception  I  know  to  the  ob- 
servation, that  something  feminine — not  effeminate,  mind — is 
discoverable  in  the  countenances  of  all  men  of  genius.  Look  at 
the  face  of  old  Dampier,  a  rough  sailor,  hut  a  man  of  exquisite 
mind.  How  soft  is  the  air  of  his  countenance,  how  delicate  the 
shape  of  his  temples  ! 

1  think  it  very  absurd  and  misplace  1  to  call  Eoleigh  and  Drake, 
and  others  of  our  naval  heroes  oi  Ehzahelh  s  age,  pirates.  No 
man  is  a  pirate,  unless  his  contemporaries  agree  to  call  him  so. 
Drake  said,  "  The  subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain  have  done  their 
best  to  ruin  my  country  :  ergo  I  will  try  to  ruin  the  King  of 
Spain's  country."  Would  it  not  be  siUj  to  call  the  Argonauts 
pirates  in  our  sense  of  the  word  S 


It  is  curious  to  mark  how  instinctively  the  reason  has  always 
pointed  out  to  men  the  ultimate  end  of  the  various  sciences,  and 
how  immediately  afterward  they  have  set  to  work,  like  children, 
to  realize  that  end  by  inadequate  means,     Now  they  applied  to 
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their  appetites,  now  to  their  passions,  now  to  theii  fancy,  now 
to  the  understanding,  and  lastly  to  the  intuitive  reason  again. 
There  is  no  douht  but  that  astrology  of  some  sort  or  other  would 
be  the  last  achievement  of  astronomy :  there  must  he  chemical 
relations  between  the  planets  ;  the  diftereace  of  their  magnitudes 
compared  with  that  of  their  distances  is  not  explicable  otherwise  ; 
hut  this,  though,  as  it  were,  blindly  and  unconsciously  seen,  led 
immediately  to  fortune-telling  and  other  nonsense.  So  alchemy 
is  the  theoretic  end  of  chemistry  ;  there  must  be  a  common  law, 
upon  which  all  can  become  each  and  each  all ;  but  then  the  idea 
was  turned  to  the  coining  of  gold  and  silver. 


MAHCH  20,   1833. 


I  HAVE  heard  hut  two  arguments  of  any  weight  adduced  in  fa- 
vor of  passing  this  Hefomi  Bill,  and  they  are  in  substance  these  : 
— 1.  We  will  blow  your  brains  out  if  you  don't  pass  it ;  2.  We 
will  drag  you  through  a  horsepond  if  you  don't  pass  it ; — and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  force  in  both. 

Talk  to  me  of  your  pretended  crisis  1  Stuff !  A  vigorous  gov- 
ernment would  in  one  month  change  all  the  data  for  your  reason- 
ing. Would  you  have  me  believe  that  the  events  of  this  world 
are  fastened  to  a  revolving  cycle  with  God  at  one  end  and  the 
devil  at  the  other,  and  that  the  devil  is  now  uppermost  !  Are 
you  a  Christian,  and  talk  about  a  crisis  in  that  fatalistic  sense  '. 


I  CERTAINLY  understand  the  if  ^^J  xal  ool  jufai,  in  the  second 
chapter*  of  St.  John's  G-ospel,  as  having  aliguid  increpationis 
in  it— a  mild  reproof  from  Jesus  to  Mary  for  interfering  in  his 
ministerial  acts  by  requests  on  her  own  account.  I  do  not  think 
that  yimi  was  ever  used  by  child  to  parent  as  a  common  mode 
•  Varae  1. 
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of  address  :  between  husband  and  wife  it  was ;  but  I  can  not 
ttink  that  11^11^  and  ^/irai  were  equivalent  terms  in  the  mouth  of 
a  son  speaking  to  Lis  motlier,  No  part  of  the  Christopajdia  js 
found  in  John  or  Paul ;  and  after  the  baptism  theie  is  no  recog 
nition  of  any  maternal  authority  in  Mary.  See  the  two  passages 
where  she  endeavors  to  get  access  to  him  when  he  is  preaching 
— "Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  mj  brother, 
and  my  sister,  and  my  mother  :"*  and  also  the  reoomniLiidation 
of  her  to  the  care  of  John  at  the  crucifixion. 


There  may  be  dictation  without  inspiration,  and  inspiration 
without  dictation  ;  they  have  been  and  continue  to  be  grievously 
confounded.  Balaam  and  his  aes  were  the  passive  organs  of  dic- 
tation ;  but  no  one,  I  suppose,  will  venture  to  call  either  of 
those  worthies  inspired.  It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul  were  divinely  inspired ;  but  I  totally  disbelieve 
the  dictation  of  any  one  word,  sentence,  or  argument  throughout 
their  writings.  Observe,  there  was  revelation.  All  religion  is 
revealed; — revealed  leligiffo.  is,  in  my  judgment,  a,  mere  pleonasm. 
Revelations  of  facts  were  undoubtedly  made  to  the  prophets  ; 
revelations  of  doctrines  were  as  undoubtedly  made  to  John  and 
Paul  ;— hut  is  it  not  a  mere  matter  of  our  very  senses  that  John 
and  Paul  each  dealt  with  those  rovelationi  expounded  them,  in- 
sisted on  them  luat  etactlj  accordmg  to  his  own  natural  strength 
of  intellect,  habit  ot  reasoning  moral  and  even  phjsicil  tem- 
perament ?  We  receive  the  books  a=cnbed  to  John  and  Paul  as 
their  books  on  the  judgment  of  mtn  for  whom  no  miraculoua 
judgment  is  pretended  nay  whom  in  their  admission  and  rejec- 
tion of  other  booki  we  helieie  to  have  erred  Shall  we  give 
less  credence  to  John  and  Paul  themaehes  '  Surely  tho  heart 
and  soul  of  every  Ohnstian  give  him  sufficient  a=suiance  that,  in 
all  things  that  concern  him  as  a  maf  the  words  that  he  reads  ■ 
are  spirit  and  truth,  and  could  only  proceed  from  him  who  made 
both  heart  and  soul. — Understand  the  matter  so,  and  all  difficul- 
ty vanishes  :  you  read  without  fear,  lest  your  faith  meet  with 
some  shock  from  a  passage  here  and  there  which  you  can  not  rec- 
oncile with  immediate  dictation,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  with- 
out an  absurd  violence  offered  to  the  test.  You  read  the  Bible 
*  Mart.  duip.  Hi,  ver.  S5, 
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H    m         T 
m  A  usaJ  E 

tie  of  Barnabas  m  their  chui-ches  for  three  hundred  yeats  togeth- 
er. It  was  upwards  of  three  centuries  before  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  admitted,  and  this  on  account  of  its  YfHaii ;  at 
length,  by  help  of  the  venerable  prefix  of  St.  Paul's  name,  its 
admirers,  happily  for  ua,  succeeded. 

So  little  did  the  early  bishops  and  preachers  think  their  Chris- 
tian faith  wrapped  up  in,  aad  solely  to  be  learned  from,  the  New 
Testament — indeed,  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  any  such  col- 
lection for  three  huadred  years  ? — ^that  I  remember  a  letter  from 

*  to  a  friend  of  his,  a  bishop  in  the  East,  in  wliicb  he  most 

evidently  speaks  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  as  of  works  of 
which  the  bishop  knew  little  or  nothing. 


APRIL  4,  1832. 

I  MAKE  the  greatest  difference  between  ans  and  isms.     I  should 
deal  insincerely  with  you  if  1  said  that  I  thought  Unitarianism 
was  Christianity.     No  ;  as  I  believe  and  have  faith  in  the  doc- 
trine, it  is  not  the  truth  in  Jesus  Christ ;  but  God  forbid  that  I 
*  I  have  \mi  the  came  which  Mr.  Cokiidge  meDtioned.— ffif. 
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should  doubt  that  you,  and  many  other  Unitarians,  as  you  call 
yourselves,  are,  ia.  a,  practical  sense,  very  good  Christians.  "We 
do  not  win  heaTen  by  logic, 

By-the-by,  ivhat  do  you  mean  by  exclusively  assuming  the  title 
of  Unitarians  t  As  if  Tri  Un  tailing  w  ere  not  i  ecessanly  Um 
tarians  as  much  (pardon  the  illustration)  a?  an  apple  pie  must  f 
course  be  a  pie!  The  schoolmen  wouU  perhaps  have  callel 
you  Unicists ;  but  your  propei  nime  is  Psilanthropist'' — bel  evers 
in  the  mere  human  nature  oi  Christ 

Upon  my  word,  if  I  may  say  so  without  offliice  I  leilly  thmk 
many  forms  of  Paatheistii"  Atheism  moie  igieeable  to  an  rniagi 
native  mind  than  Unitaiiamsm  as  it  is  profe  sed  in  term=  m 
partifcular,  I  prefer  the  ^pinos  st  c  SLheme  miimtelj  The  cail\ 
Sooiuians  were,  to  be  sure  most  unaccountable  logicians  but 
when  you  tad  swallowed  their  bad  reasomng  j  ou  came  to  a  doc 
trine  on  which  the  heart  at  least  might  rest  for  some  support 
They  adored  Jesus  Christ.  Both  Lalius  and  Fausfus  Socinus 
laid  down  the  adorability  of  Jesus  in  strong  terms.  I  have  noth- 
ing, you  know,  to  do  with  their  logic.  But  Unitarianisra  is,  in 
effect,  the  worst  of  one  kind  of  Atheism,  joined  to  the  worst  of 
one  kind  of  Calvinism,  like  two  asses  lied  tail  to  tail.  It  has  no 
covenant  with  God  ;  and  looks  upon  prayer  as  a  sort  of  self-mag- 
netizing— a  getting  of  the  body  and  temper  into  a  certain  status, 
desirable  per  se,  but  having  no  covenanted  reference  to  the  Being 
to  whom  the  prayer  is  addressed. 


APRIL  fi,  IS33, 


It  is  curious  to  trace  1  p  afhm      la      Ipl      y 

in  the  history  of  politic  1      u  &        "Wh  n    1  u 

one  tendency  has  been              1    h           n    g    d     1  1  ■le  bu 

a  direct  transition  to  it           m  m     11   h     pp  d  has 

attained  its  maximum     a  1  h      j                    h  V     ^ 

revulsion.     With  the  R                                    11  h    m 

ehanico-corpuscular   phlplj        hhwhh  sef 
manufactures,  trade,  ad                d           y   h    g        ph  1  sopl  y 


religion,  and   poetry,     ij 
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mere  external  worldlineas  and  forms  got  to  its  maximum, — when, 
out  burst  llie  French  revolution  ;  and  with  it  every  thing  became 
immediately  subjective,  without  any  object  at  all.     The  Uights 
of  Man,  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  were  subject  and  object 
both.     We  are  now,  I  think,  on  the  turning  point  aga  n      T  is 
Kefoim  seems  the  ne  phis  ultra  of  that  tendency  of   h    pub] 
mind  which  substitutes  its  own  undefined  notions  or  p 
real  objects  and  historical  actualities.     There  is  not    n      f      e 
ministers — except  the  one  or  two  revolutionists  among  th  n — wh 
has  ever  given  «s  a  hint,  throughout  this  long  stru  g        s 
what  he  really  does  believe  will  be  the  product  of  the  bil      w  ha 
sort  of  House  of  Commons  it  will  make  for  the  purpose  a 

ing  this  empire  soberly  and  safely.     No  ;  they  have  ac    aliz  d  f 
a  moment  a  wish,  a  fear,  a  passion,  bnt  not  an  idea. 


living  beings,  and      m 

nd 

h  enter,  as  it 

were,  into  the  life        h 

hyp 

emaelvea 

such  as  smali-pox    nd  m 

T          b 

domesticated 

with  the  habit  and          m 

ha     h  y 

y   eceived  twice. 

2.  Those  -which    p 

d    d      g 

unorganized 

matter,  and  which  m  y  be 

mp    h  nd  d 

h    wide  term 

You  may  have  p  ss     a 

e  an   p            u 

di  d    mes  without 

injury  ;  you  happen        p 

pir      and  chilled. 

precisely  at  the  mom 

h             sin       h 

as     the  malaria 

Btrikea  on  the  cutaneou 

n  g  andu  a    y 

m       d  drives  the 

blood  from  the  sur 

h        igfi 

n    ill  the  mus- 

eulo-arterial  initab     y     a 

nd   h 

fl        oeeds ;  and. 

unless  bark  or  arsen    — ^p 

yb    k  b 

s  a  bitter  as 

well  as  a  tonic — b      pp 

h 

andular,  and 

to  moderate  the  m 

m 

n  n  ay  have  the 

ague  for  thirty  ye          g 

But  if,  instead        b 

xp     d         h 

malaria  of  a 
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pond,  a  man,  travelling  through  the  Pontine  Marshes,  permits  his 
animal  energies  to  flag,  and  surrenders  himself  to  the  drowsiness 
which  genecaUy  attacks  him,  then  blast  upon  blast  strikes  upon 
the  cutaneous  system,  and  passes  through  it  to  the  musculo- arte- 
rial, and  so  completely  overpowers  the  latter,  that  it  can  not  re- 
act, and  the  man  dies  at  once,  instead  of  only  catching  an  ague. 

There  are  three  factors  of  the  operation  of  an  epidemic,  or  at- 
mospheric disease.  The  first  and  principal  one  is  the  predisposed 
state  of  the  body  ;  secondly,  the  specific  virus  in  the  atmosphere ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  accidental  circumstances  of  weather,  locahty, 
food,  occupation,  &c.  Against  the  second  of  these  we  are  power- 
less ;  its  nature,  causes,  and  sympathies  are  too  subtle  for  our 
senses  to  find  data  to  go  upon.  Against  the  first,  medicine  may 
act  profitably.  Against  the  third,  a  wise  and  sagacious  medical 
police  ought  to  bo  adopted ;  but,  above  all,  let  every  man  act 
like  a  Christian,  in  all  charity,  and  love,  and  brotherly  kindness, 
and  sincere  reliance  on  God's  merciful  providence. 

Quarantine  can  not  keep  out  an  atmospheric  disease ;  but  it 
can,  and  does  always,  increase  the  predisposing  causes  of  its  re- 


All  harmony  is  founded  on  a  relation  to  rest — on  relative  r( 
Take  a  metallic  plate,  and  strew  sand  on  it ;  sound 
chord  over  the  sand,  and  the  grains  will  whirl  about  in  circles, 
and  other  geometrical  figures,  all,  as  it  were,  depending  on  some 
point  of  sand  relatively  at  rest.  Sound  a  discord,  and  every  grain 
will  whisk  about  without  any  order  at  all,  in  no  figures,  and  with 
no  points  of  rest. 

The  clerisy  of  a  nation,  that  is,  its  learned  men,  whether  poets, 
or  philosophers,  or  scholars,  are  these  points  of  relative  rest. 
There  could  be  no  order,  no  harmony  of  the  whole,  without  them. 
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APRIL  21,  1832. 


Thbee  have  Tjeen  three  silent  rcyolutions  in  England  : — first, 
■when  the  professions  fell  off  from  the  clrnrch ;  secondly,  when 
literature  fell  off  from  the  professions ;  and,  thirdly,  when  the 
press  fell  off  from  literature. 

Common  phrases  are,  as  it  were,  so  stereotyped  now  hy  con- 
ventional use,  that  it  is  really  much  easier  to  write  on  the  ordi- 
nary pijlitics  of  the  day  in  the  common  newspaper  style,  than  it 
is  to  make  a  good  pair  of  shoes.  An  apprentice  has  as  much  to 
learn  now  to  be  a  shoemaker  as  ever  he  had ;  hut  an  ignorant 
coxoomh,  with  a  competent  want  of  honesty,  may  very  effectively 
wield  a  pen  in  a  newspaper  office,  with  infinitely  less  pains  and 
preparation  than  were  necessary  formerly. 


APRIL  23,  1B32. 


The  genma  of  (he  Spanish  people  is  exquisitely  subtle,  without 
being  at  all  acute  ,  hence  there  is  so  much  humor  and  so  little 
wit  in  their  hteratuie  The  genms  of  the  Italians,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  acute  profound  and  sensual,  but  not  subtle  ;  hence, 
what  they  thmk  to  be  humorous  is  merely  witty. 

To  estimate  a  man  like  Vico,  or  any  great  man  who  has  made 
discoveries  and  committed  errors,  you  ought  to  say  io  yourself : — 
'■He  did  so  and  so  in  the  year  1690,  a  Papist,  at  Naples.  Now, 
what  would  he  not  have  done  if  he  had  lived  now,  and  could 
have  availed  himself  of  all  our  vast  acquisitions  in  physical 


After  the  Scienza  Nuova,  read  Spinosa,  De  Monorchia  e 

rationia  prmscripto.*     They  differed — Vico  in  thinking  that  si 

ciety  tended  to   monarchy ;    Spinosa  in  thinking  it  tended  ( 

•  Traetatus  Politlci,  c,  vi. 
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democracy.  Now,  Spinosa's  ideal  democracy  was  reah 
contemporary — not  in  a  nation,  for  that  is  impossible, 
sect — I  mean  by  George  Fox  and  his  Q.uakers.'* 


Colors  may  be  best  expressed  by  a  heptad,  the  largest  possi- 
ble formula  for  things  finite,  as  the  pentad  is  the  smallest  possible 
form.  Indeed,  the  heptad  of  things  finite  is  in  all  cases  reducible 
to  the  pentad.  The  adorable  tetraetys,  or  tetrad,  is  tKe  formula 
of  God  ;  which  again  is  reducible  into,  and  is,  in  reality,  the 
same  with,  the  Trinity.     Take  colors  thus  : — 


IhrX'!'. 


APRIL  2S,  1833. 


The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  the  only  subject  now  remain- 
ing for  an  epic  poem ;    a  subject  which,  like  Milton's  Fall  of 

*  Spmosa  died  in  1677;  Fok  JD  1681.— ilU 

f  I  trust  this  touch  of  the  polar  logic  will  not  frighten  the  general  reader. 
The  studeots  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  Inttei-  works  are  famihai-  enough  with  it; 
and  the  eoheme  is  as  simple  as  it  is  btiutifiil  and  comprehensive. — Ed. 
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Man,  should  interest  all  Ohristendoin,  as  the  Homeric  Wat  of 
Troy  interested,  all  Greece.  There  ■would  be  difficulties,  as  there' 
are  in  all  subjects  ;  and  they  must  be  mitigated  and  thrown  into 
the  shade,  aa  Milton  has  done  with  the  numerous  difficulties  in 
the  Paradise  Lost.  But  there  would  be  a  greater  assemblage  of 
grandeiir  and  splendor  than  can  now  be  found  in  any  other 
theme.  As  for  the  old  mythology,  incredidus  odi ;  and  yet 
there  must  be  a  mythology,  or  a  gM!IS^-mythology,  for  an  epic 
poem.  Here  there  would  be  the  completion  of  the  prophecies — 
the  termination  of  the  first  revealed  national  religion  under  the 
violent  assault  of  Paganism,  itself  the  immediate  forerunner  and 
condition  of  the  spread  of  a  revealed  mundane  religion ;  and  then 
you  would  have  the  character  of  the  Eoman  and  the  Jew,  and 
the  awfttiness,  the  completeness,  the  justice.  I  schemed  it  at 
twenty-five  ;  but,  alas  !  venturum,  expectat. 


I  NEVER  said  that  the  vaxpopuli  was  of  course  the  vox  Dei. 
It  may  be ;  but  it  may  be,  and  with  equal  probability,  a  priori, 
vox  "Diaholi.  That  the  voice  of  ten  millions  of  men  calling  for 
the  same  thing  is  a  spirit,  I  believe  ;  but  whether  that  he  a 
spirit  of  heaven  or  hell,  I  can  only  know  by  trying  the  thing 
called  for  by  the  prescript  of  reason  and  (rod's  will. 

Black  is  the  negation  of  color  in  its  greatest  energy.  Without 
lustre,  it  indicates  or  represents  vacuity,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
dark  mouth  of  a  cavern ;  add  lustre,  and  it  will  represent  the 
highest  degree  ef  solidity,  as  in  a  polished  ebony  box. 

In  finite  forms  there  is  no  real  and  absolute  identity.  God 
alone  is  identity.  In  the  former,  the  ptothesis  is  a  bastard  pro- 
thesis,  a  quasi  identity  only. 
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I  KNOW  110  gemiine  Saxon  English  superior  to  AsgiU's, 
tliitik  his  and  De  Foe'3  irony  often  finer  than  Swift's. 


HoRNE  Tooke's  advice  to  the  Friends  of  the  People  was  pro- 
found : — "  If  you  wish  to  he  powerful,  pretend  to  be  powerful." 

Fos  and  Pitt  constantly  played  into  each  other's  hands.  Mr. 
Stewart  of  the  Courier,  a  very  knowing  person,  soon  found  out 
tiie  gross  lies  and  impostures  of  that  club  as  to  its  numbers,  and 
told  Fox  so.  Yet,  instead  of  disclaiming  them  and  exposing  the 
pretence,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  Fox  absolutely  exaggerated 
their  numbers  and  sinister  intentions  ;  and  Pitt,  who  also  knew 
the  lie,  took  him  at  his  word,  and  argued  against  him  trium- 
phantly on  his  own  premisses. 

Fox's  Gallicism,  too,  was  a  treasury  of  weapons  to  Pitt.  He 
could  never  conceive  the  French  right  without  making  the  Eng- 
lish wrong.     Ah  1  I  remember — 

it  Tex'd  my  soul  to  see 

So  grand  aeausa,  eo  proud  a  realm 
Witi  Goose  and  Goody  at  fJie  halm  ; 
Who  long  ngo  had  faH'a  asunder 
But  for  tieir  rjyala'  baser  Hunder, 
The  coward  whine  and  Fi'endiified 
Slaver  and  slang  of  the  other  side ! 


M.\Y  2.  1332. 

1  CAN  not  say  that  I  thought  Mr.  Horner  a  man  of  genius.    He 
seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  men  who  have  not  very  extended 
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minda,  but  who  know  wliat  they  know  very  well — shallow 
streams,  and  clear  because  they  are  shallow.  Tliere  was  great 
goodness  about  him. 


IS  one  of  those  men  who  go  far  to  shake  my  faith  ia  a 

future  state  of  existence  ;  I  mean,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  where  to  place  him.  I  could  not  bear  to  roast  him  ;  he 
is  not  so  bad  as  all  that  comes  to  :  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  have  to  sit  down  with  si:ch  fellow  in  the  very  lowest  pot-house 
of  heaven,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  belief  of  that  place 
being  a  place  of  happiness  for  me. 

In  two  points  of  view,  I  reverence  man  ;  first,  as  a  citizen,  a 
part  of;  or  in  order  to,  a  nation  ;  and  secondly,  as  a  Christian. 
If  men  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  mere  aggregation 
of  individual  bipeds,  who  acknowledge  no  national  unity,  nor  be- 
lieve with  me  in  Christ,  I  have  no  more  personal  sympathy  with 
them  than  with  the  duat  beneath  my  feet. 


f  EOEESfeOR  Park  talks*  about  ita  being  very  doubtful  whether 
the  constitution  desenbed  by  Blackslone  evei  in  fact  existed.  In 
the  same  mannei  I  suppose  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  moon 
is  made  of  gieen  cheese,  or  ■whether  the  souls  of  Welshmen, 
do  m  point  of  fact  go  to  heiven  on  the  backs  of  mites.     Blaok- 

*  Iq  his  Dogmas  of  the  Constitution  fiui  Leotares  oa  tie  Theory  and 
PiaotKe  of  the  Conatituf loa  delivered  at  the  Kin^s  College,  London,"  1832. 
Lei,tnre  I,  Ihi-io  was  a  etiffneea,  and  an  oecasional  unoouthness  in  Profes- 
sor Park's  style;  but  his  two  works,  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  his  "Con- 
tre-Projet  to  the  HumphreysJan  Code,"  are  full  of  original  views  and  vigor- 
ous reasonings.  To  those  iniho  wished  to  see  the  profession  of  the  law  as- 
sume a  more  scientiSc  character  than  for  the  most  part  it  has  hitherto  done 
in  England,  the  early  death  of  Jobo  James  Park  was  a  very  great  loss. — Ed. 
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slone'a  was  the  age  of  shallow  law.  Monarchy,  aristocracy,  and 
democracy,  as  such,  exclude  «ach  the  other :  hut  if  tho  elements 
are  to  interpenetrate,  how  absurd  to  call  a  lump  of  sugar,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  carbon!  nay,  to  take  three  lumps,  and  call  the 
first,  hydrogen  ;  the  second,  oxygen ;  and  the  third,  carbon ! 
Don't  you  see  that  each  is  in  aO,  and  all  in  each  1 

The  democracy  of  England,  before  the  Eeform  Bill,  was,  where 
t    ugl  t  t     h     ii  the        p    at"  ns    the        t  '      th    j  'nt  stock 

mpan       &       Thpi^       mad  ay        nfocl  points, 

Witl  ta  nte  adnppt  aauhdn  atal  power 
t  th     t      gth    1  th       n    al  g  n  nt     ight  t    be  in- 

t       —  th  th      at    n  w  11  f  U  t    p 

"W    ha     J     t  n  w  m  al  ulably   n     a    d  ll     dm      a     al  ac- 


t        f    h    p    pi     and  a    th      am    i 

awl       d    h 

t       p            f  th    g       nm  nt 

It     a    th               f  M  it  n  h  d    y 

a  d    th        i  th  t 

th  Ilk   t  p       b!     t         m        t  a  pur  ly 

Ig 

d  f   a    d    1  all  pa      n  and     n    an 

and       d  d       t 

t  uth            h             mm  nt          U  b 

w    k  f               1 

f   yxa\  thy       1    b    p    pi        b    g 

n  db 

MKRt  111  ttl  h-jZ  T>  n  rum. 
Ddh         a        ntfiftjd  dlymjp      ny      irre- 

tne  abl)       I  d  n  t  b  I  all   I  at  H  h     m  nn     y      b  it  he 

sahn  fllw  nl  hk  n  C  nan  n  t  al  g  1  rong, 
and  hk     h  n  alao       n         alt      tJ  It 

Six  volumes  of  translated  selections  from  Luther's  works,  two 
being  from  his  Letters,  would  be  a  delightful  work.  The  trans- 
lator should  be  a  man  deeply  imbued  with  his  Bible,  with  the 
English  writers  from  Henry  the  Seventh  to  Edward  the  Sixth, 
the  Scotch  diviaes  of  the  16th  century,  and  with  the  old  racy 
German* 

■  Mr.  Coleridge  was  fond  of  preaaiog  this  pvopoaed  publication; — "I 
can  aearcely  coneeive,'  he  Bays  in  The  Friend,  "a  more  delightful  volume 
thao  migtt  be  made  fcom  Luther's  letters,  espBoifdly  those  tiftt  were  writ- 
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Hugo  de  Saint  Victor,*  Luther'a  favorite  divine,  was  a  ■wondei- 
ul  man,  who,  in  the  12tli  century,  the  jubilant  age  of  papal  do- 
ninion,  nursed  the  lamp  of  Platonic  mysticism  in  the  spirit  of 
he  most  refined  Christianity. 


If  you  take  Sophocles,  Catullus,  Lucretius,  the  better  parts  of 
Cicero,  and  so  on,  you  may,  with  just  two  or  three  exceptions, 
arising  out  of  the  different  idioms  as  to  cases,  translate  page  after 
page  into  good  mother  English,  word  by  word,  without  altering 
the  order ;  hut  you  can  not  do  so  with  Virjfil  or  TibuUus  ;  if  you 
attempt  it  you  will  make  nonsense. 

There  is  a  remarkable  power  of  the  picturesque  in  the  frag- 
ments we  have  of  Ennius,  ictius,  and  other  very  old  Homan 
writers.     This  vivid  manner  was  lost  in  the  Augustan  age. 

Much  as  the  Eomans  owed  to  Greece  in  the  beginning,  while 
their  mind  was,  as  it  were,  tuning  itself  to  an  after-effort  of  its 
own  music,  it  suffered  more  in  proportion  by  the  influence  of 
Greek  literature  subsequently,  when  it  was  already  mature,  and 
ought  to  have  worked  for  itself  It  then  became  a  superfetation 
upon,  and  not  an  ingredient  in,  the  national  character.  "With 
the  exception  of  the  stern  pragmatic  historian  and  the  moral  sat- 
irist, it  left  nothing  original  to  the  Latin  Muse.f 
ten  from  the  Wartebupg,  if  they  were  translated  in  the  simple,  sinewy, 
idiomatic,  hearty  mother  tongua  of  tbo  original.  A  dlEEoult  task  I  admit, 
and  Boarcely  possible  for  any  man,  however  great  hia  talents  in  other  re- 
speotfl.  whose  favorite  readiog  has  not  lain  among  the  English  writers  from 
Edward  the  Sixth  to  Ciharles  the  First"  I.  p,  130,  a.—Ed. 

•  This  celebrated  man  was  a  Fleming,  and  a  member  of  the  Auguatiaian 
Soaety  of  St.  Victor.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1142.  aged  forty-four.  His  age 
considered,  it  is  sufScient  praise  for  him  that  Protestants  and  Romanists 
both  claim  him  for  their  own  on  the  subject  of  traosubstantiation. — Ed. 

I  Perhaps  it  left  lettei'-writing  also.  Eren  if  the  Platonic  epistles  are 
taken  as  genuine,  which  Mr.  Coleridge,  to  my  surprise,  was  inclined  to 
believe,  thej  can  hardly  interfere,  I  thiot,  with  the  uniqueness  of  the  truly 
incomparabla  collections  from  the  correspondenee  of  Oioero  and  Pliny. — Ed. 
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A  nation  to  be  great,  ought  to  be  compressed  in  its  increment 
by  nations  more  civilized  than  itself — as  Greece  by  Persia  ;  and 
Eome  by  Etruria,  the  Italian  states,  and  Cattliage.  I  remember 
Commodore  Decatur  saying  to  me  at  Malta,  that  he  deplored  the 
occupation  of  Louisiana,  by  the  United  States,  and  wished  that 
province  had  been  possessed  by  England.  He  thought  that  if 
the  United  States  got  hold  of  Canada  by  conquest  or  cession,  the 
last  chance  of  his  country  becoming  a  great  compact  nation  would 
be  lost. 

War  in  republican  Home  was  the  offspring  of  its  intense  aris- 
tocracy of  spirit,  and  stood  to  the  state  in  lieu  of  trade.  As  long 
as  there  was  any  thing  ali  extra  to  conquer,  the  state  advanced ; 
when  nothing  remained  but  what  was  Koman,  then,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  civil  war  began. 


When  I  was  a  little  boy  at  the  Blue-coat  School,  there  was  a 
charm  for  one's  foot  when  asleep  ;  and  I  believe  it  had  been  in 
the  school  since  its  foundation,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
The  march  of  intellect  has  probably  now  exploded  it.  It  ran 
thus  :— 


Two  for  the  thiaveB,  and  one  for  Christ  Jesua  ! 

And  the  same  charm  served  for  a  cramp  in  tha  leg,  with  the  fol- 
lowing substitution ; — 

The  devil  ia  tyiag  a  Imot  in  my  leg ; 
Mark,  Luke,  and  Jolic,  unluose  it,  I  beg ! — 
Crosses  three,  &a. 

And  really,  upon  getting  out  of  bed,  where  the  cramp  most  flre- 
quently  occurred,  preying  the  sola  of  the  foot  on  the  cold  floor, 
and  then  repeating  this  charm  with  the  acts  configurative  there- 
upon prescribed,  I  can  safely  affirm,  that  I  do  not  remember  an 
instance  in  which  the  cramp  did  not  go  away  in  a  few  seconds. 
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I  should  not  wonder  if  it  were  equally  good  for  a  stitch  ii 
side ;  but  T  oan  not  say  I  ever  tried  it  for  that. 


It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  language  more  perfect  than 
tlie  G-reek.  If  you  compare  it  with,  the  modern  Europeaji 
tongues,  in  the  points  of  the  position  and  relative  bearing  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants  oa  each  other,  and  of  the  variety  of  ter- 
minations, it  is  incalculably  before  all  in  the  former  particulars, 
and  only  equalled  in  the  last  by  the  German.  But  it  is  in  variety 
of  termination  alone  that  the  German  surpasses  the  other  modem 
languages  as  to  sotuid ;  for,  as  to  position,  nature  seems  to  have 
dropped  an  acid  into  the  language  when  a-forming,  which  cur- 
dled the  vowels,  and  made  all  the  consonants  flow  together. 
The  Spanish  is  excellent  for  variety  of  termination ;  the  Italian, 
in  this  particular,  the  most  deficient.  Italian  prose  is  excessively 
monotonous. 

If  is  very  natural  to  have  a  dual,  duality  being  a  conception 
quite  distinct  from  plurality.  Most  very  primitive  languages 
have  a  dual,  as  the  Greek,  "Welsh,  and  the  native  Chilese,  as  you 
will  see  in  the  AbbS  Eaynal. 

The  neuter  plural  governing,  as  they  call  it,  a  verb  1 

one  of  the  many  instances  in  Greek  of  the  inward  and  m     phy 
grammar  resisting  successfully  the  tyranny  of  formal  g    m 
In  truth,  there  may  be  ^rndtdty  in  things  ;  but  there  ly  b 

2^uraliti/  in  persons. 

Observe  also  that,  in  fact,  a  neuter  uoun  in  Greek  h  1 

nominative  case,  though  it  has  a  formal  one,  that  is  to  say,  the 
same  word  with  the  accusative.  The  reason  is — a  thing  has  no 
subjectivity,  or  nominative  case  :  it  exists  only  as  an  object  in  the 
accusative  or  oblique  case. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  the  Germans  should  not  have  retained 
or  assumed  the  two  beautifully  discriminated  sounds  of  the  soft 
and  hard   tbeta  ;   as  in,  (/('/  thonghfs^the  thin  ether  that,  &o. 
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How  particularly  fine  the  hard  theta  is  ia  an  English  termina- 
tion, as  in  that  grand  word — Death — for  which  the  Germans 
gutturize  a  souad  that  puts  you  in  mind  of  nothing  hut  a  loath- 


see  that  vile  and  barbarous  vocable  talented, 
stealing  out  of  the  newspapers  into  the  leading  reviews  and  most 
respectable  publications  of  the  day.  Why  not  shillinged,  far- 
thinged,  tenpenced,  &c.  ?  The  formation  of  a  participle  passive 
from  a  noun  is  a  license  that  nothing  biit  a  very  peculiar  felicity 
can  excuse.  If  mere  convenience  is  to  justify  such  atternpts  upon 
the  idiom,  you  can  not  stop  till  the  language  becomes,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  corrupt.  Most  of  these  pieces  of  slang 
come  from  America.* 

Never  take  an  iambus  as  a  Christiaii  name,     A  trochee,  or 
tribrach,  will  do  very  well.     Edith  and  Uothaf  are  my  favorite 


I  HAVE  the  firmest  conviction  that  Homer  is  a  mere  traditional 
synonyme  with,  or  figure  for,  the  Iliad.  You  can  not  conceive 
for  a  moment  any  thing  about  the  poet,  as  you  call  him,  apart 
from  that  poem.  Difference  in  men  there  was  in  degree,  hut  not 
in  kind  ;  one  man  was,  perhaps,  a  better  poet  than  another ;  but 
he  was  a  poet  upon  the  same  ground  and  With  the  same  feelings 
as  the  rest. 

The  want  of  adverbs  in.  the  Iliad  is  very  characteristic.    With 

"  They  do ;  and  I  daro  saj,  aineo  Ml'.  Washiagton  Irviog's  "  Tom'  on  the 
PriurieB," — the  best  EngliBh,  upon  tie  whole,  ho  has  jet  written, — vre  shall 
Imve  "  eventuate  ia  nest  year's  Annuals,  Ae, — Ed. 

^  Sotha  is  a  bee  Jiful  name  indeed,  and  now  finding  its  way  soutliward 
from  the  lovely  stveam  from  which  it  TTaa  taken, — Ed. 
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more  adverbs  tliore  would  have  been  some  subjectivity,  or  subjec- 
tivity would  have  made  them. 

The  Greeks  were  then  just  on  the  verge  oi'  the  bursting  forth 
of  individuality. 

Valckenaer's  treatise  oa  the  interpolation  of  the  Classics  by 
the  later  Je'ws  and  early  Christians  is  well  worth  your  perusal  as 
a  scholar  and  critic* 


J17LY  IS,  1833. 


I  HAVE  read  all  the  famous  histories,  and,  I  behove,  some  his- 
tory of  every  country  and  nation  that  is,  or  ever  existed ;  but  I 
never  did  so  for  the  story  itself  as  a  story.  The  only  thing  inter- 
esting to  me  was  the  principles  to  be  evolved  from,  and  illustrated 
by,  the  facts.f      After  I  had  gotten  my  principles,  I  pretty  gener- 

*  I  eonfesB  I  do  cot  know  wbich  of  the  numerous  ivorks  of  tliis  splendid 
scholar  Mr.  Ooleridge  meant.  There  is  not,  to  my  reoolleotioo,  any  treatise 
of  Valokenaer'a  bearing  sueh  a  title  in  terms,  although  there  &re  one  or  two 
whioh  might  oomprebeud  the  subject,  I  beheve  t«  this  day  many  of  Valek- 
enaer's  compositiona  remain  unpublished. — Ed. 

I  "  Ita  true  origiu  of  human  events  is  so  little  susoeptiible  of  Hiat  Mod 
of  evideaoe  which  can  nompel  our  belief;  bo  many  are  the  disturbing  fopoes 
wtkieh,  in  every  cycle  or  ellipse  of  changes,  modify  the  motion  given  by  the 
first  projection ;  and  every  age  has,  or  iuiagioes  it  has,  its  oivu  circumetau- 
ces,  whidi  render  past  experience  no  longer  applicable  to  the  present  ease ; 
tiiat  there  will  never  be  wanting  answers,  and  esplaiiatious,  and  specious 
flatteries  of  hope,  to  peraoade  and  perplejt  its  government,  that  the  history 
of  the  past  la  iEiapplicaWe  to  their  case.  And  no  wonder,  if  wo  read  history 
for  the  facts,  instead  of  reading  it  for  the  sake  of  the  general  principles, 
which  are  to  the  facts  as  the  root  and  sap  of  a  tree  to  its  leaves :  and  no 
wonder  if  history  so  read  should  find  a  dangerous  rival  in  novels ;  nay,  if 
the  latter  should  be  preferred  to  the  former,  on  the  score  even  of  prababil- 
ity.  I  well  remember  that,  when  the  examples  of  former  Jacobins,  as  Julius 
Ciernr,  Cromwell,  and  tbe  like,  were  adduced  in  France  and  England,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  consulate,  it  was  ridiculed  as  pedantry  and 
pedant's  Ignoi'ance  to  fear  a  repetition  of  usurpation  and  military  despotism 
at  the  oloBS  of  the  enlightened  eighteenth  centtiry  !  Even  so  in  the  very  dawn 
of  the  late  tempestuous  day,  when  the  revolntiona  of  Oorcyra,  the  proscrip- 
tions of  the  reformers  Marina,  Ciesar,  iW,  and  the  direful  effects  of  the  level- 
ling tenets  in  the  peasants'  war  in  Germany  (differenced  from  the  tenets  of 
the  first  French  cooatitntion  only  by  the  mode  of  wording  them,  the  figures 
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ally  left  the  facte  to  take  oare     t    h  ms  1  In          CO  Id 

remember  any  passages  in  tool             li    p  rt  ula       f  e    nts 

except  in  the  gross.    I  can  refer  tthn      Th  Imtbe 

a  different  sort  of  man  fcom  H    d          1       n  ly 

annoyed  with  himself,  hecause                   t  h     p  1  g          f 

some  Germaa  royal  or  electoral  f      1     1  dm            f 
those  worthies  and  could  not  recall  the  name, 

Schmidt*  was  a  Eomanist ;  but  I  have  generally  found  him 
candid,  as  indeed  almost  all  the  Austrians  are.  They  are  what 
is  called  good  Catholics,  bnt,  like  oar  Charles  the  Second,  they 
never  let  their  religious  bigotry  interfere  with  their  political  well- 
doing. Kaiser  is  a  most  pious  son  of  the  church,  yet  he  always 
keeps  his  papa  in  good  order. 


It  was  God's  mercy  to  our  age  that  our  Jacohins  were  infidels 
and  a  scandal  to  all  sober  Christians.  Had  they  been  like  the 
old  Puritans,  they  would  have  trodden  church  and  king  to  the 
dust — at  least  for  a  time. 

For  one  mercy  I  owe  thanks  beyond  all  utterance  — that,  with 
all  my  gastria  p       m   h  h.  b  en  like 

the  head  of  a  d         h 

of  Bpewh  being  bo                                       an  't          in  tBe 

oUier  fcom  mode      m  ta                w           g  anil  its 

vindieatora ;  the  ma^  he  plus- 

qjtam  perfecti  of    at         m  m             ults  were 

impoBBible,  and    ha                 an    cs       to  oa              e,  to  so 

enlighteoed  an                        di  ee           p  n  as  to 
lights  of  wfti'ning      S                 3f                p 

*  Miehael  Ignatius  Schmidt,  the  authoi  of  the  History  of  the  Germana. 
He  died  in  the  latter  end  of  tlio  last  oeatiivy. — Ed, 
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JULY  21,   1832, 


I  HAVE  often  wished  that  the  first  two  books  of  the  Excursion 
bad  been  published  separately,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Deserted 
Cottage."  They  would  have  fomied,  what  indeed  they  arc,  one 
of  tho  most  beautiful  poems  in  tho  language. 

Can  dialogues  in  verse  be  defended  ?  I  can  not  hut  think  that 
a  great  philosophical  poet  ought  always  to  teach  the  reader  him- 
self as  fiom  himself.  A  poem  does  not  admit  argumentation, 
though  it  does  admit  deTcIopraent  of  thought.  In  prose  there 
may  he  a  difference  ;  though  I  must  coiifesgs  that,  even  in  Plato 
and  Cicero,  I  am  always  vexed  tiiat  the  authors  do  not  say  what 
they  have  to  say  at  once  in  their  own  persons.  Tlie  introduc- 
tions and  little  urbanities  are,  tD  be  sure,  very  delightful  in  their 
way  ;  I  would  not  lose  them  ;  but  I  have  no  admiration  for  the 
practice  of  ventriloquizing  through  another  man's  mouth, 

I  can  not  help  regretting'  that  Wordsworth  did  not  first  publish 
his  thirteen  books  on  the  grawth  of  an  individual  mind — superior, 
as  I  used  to  think,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  Excursion.  You  may 
judge  how  I  felt  about  them  by  my  own  poem  upon  the  occasion.* 
Then  the  plan  laid  out,  and,  I  believe,  partly  suggested  by  me, 
was,  that  Wordsworth  should  assume  the  station  of  a  man  in 
mental  repose,  one  whose  principles  were  made  up,  and  so  pre- 
pared to  deliver  upon  authority  a  system  of  philosophy.  He  was 
to  treat  man  as  man, — a  subject  of  eye,  ear,  touch,  and  taste,  in 
contact  with  external  nature,  and  informing  the  senses  from  the 
mind,  and  not  compounding  a  mind  out  of  tho  senses  ;  then  he 
was  to  describe  the  pastoral  and  other  states  of  society,  assuming 
something  of  the  Juvenalian  spirit  as  he  approached  the  high 
civilization  of  cities  and  towns,  and  opening  a  melancholy  picture 


*  poet.  "Worka,  Til.  p,  158,   It  is  not  too  much 
poem,  and  yet  it  is  diffieult  to  aay  more,  that  it  i 
poet,  Us  subject,  and  iiis  object  ;— 

to  say  of  this  betLUttful 
5  at  once  worthy  of  the 

"  An  Orphic  Goog  indeed, 
A  song  divine  of  high  aod  passionate 
To  tteir  own  muaio  cliaiited."— S'A 

1  thouglita, 
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of  the  present  state  of  degeneracy  and  vice  ;  thence  he  was  to  infer 
and  reveal  the  proof  of,  and  neceMity  for,  the  whole  state  of  man 
and  society  being  suhject  to,  and  iUustrative  of,  a  redemptive  pro- 
cess in  operation  showing  how  this  idea  reconciled  all  the  anom 
alies  and  promised  futuie  glory  and  restoration  Something  of 
this  sort  WIS  I  think  agreed  on  It  is  m  suhstance  what  I 
hit  e  been  all  my  life  doing  m  my  ej  stem  of  phiio'^ophj 

I  think  Wordaworth  po^seased  inoire  ot  the  gemue  of  a  great 
philosophic  poot  than  any  man  I  ever  knew  or  as  I  believe  has 
existed  m  England  wnce  Milton  but  it  items  to  me  that  he 
oUj^ht  never  to  have  abaiidtned  the  contempiitii e  poiidon  which 
IS  peouliarlj  perhaps  I  might  say  e\clusi^ely  fitted  foi  him 
His  proper  title  i"   Sptctator  ab  ezttit 


No  man  was  more  enthusiastic  than  I  was  for  France  and  the 
Revolution  :  it  had  all  my  wishes,  none  of  my  expectations. 
Before  1793,  I  clearly  saw,  and  often  enough  stated  in  pnhlic,  the 
horrid  delusion,  the  vile  mockery,  of  the  whole  affair.*  When  some 

•  "  Forgive  me,  Fraedora  1  O  forgive  those  dreams ! 
I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament, 
From  bleak  Helvetia's  ley  oavern  sent— 
I  bear  thy  groans  upon  her  bJood-staineii  streams  ! 
Hei'oeB,  that  for  your  peaceful  eonntry  periah'd, 
And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  mountain-anows 
With  bleeding  wounds :  forgive  me,  that  I  oterish'd 
Ooa  thought  that  ever  bless'd  jour  oruel  foes  ! 
To  aoatter  raga  and  traitorous  guilt. 
Where  Peace  hev  jealous  home  had  built ; 
A  patriot  raea  to  disinherit 
Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wilds  so  dear ; 
And  with  inexpiable  spirit 

To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  mouutaiQeec — 
0  France,  that  mookest  Heavea,  adult'rous,  bliud, 
And  patriot  only  iu  peruicious  toils. 
Are  these  thy  boasts,  champion  of  human-kind  I 
To  mrj:  with  kings  in  the  low  lust  of  eway, 
Yi>U  in  the  hunt,  and  share  the  murdevoua  prey — 
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one  said,  in  ray  brother  James's  presence,*  that  I  was  a  Jacobin, 
he  very  well  observed, — "  No  1  Samuel  is  no  Jacobin  ;  he  ia  a 
hot-headed  Moravian !"     Indeed,  1  was  in  the  extreme  opposite 

JULY  24,  1832. 


I  HAVE  no  faith  in  act-of-parliament  reform.  Ali  the  great — 
the  permanently  great — things  that  have  been  achieved  in  the 
world,  have  been  so  achieved  by  individuals,  working  from  the 
instinct  of  genius  or  of  goodness.  The  rage  now-a-days  is  all  the 
other  way  :  the  individual  is  supposed  capable  of  nothing;  there 
must  be  organization,  classification,  machinery,  &c,,  as  if  the 
capital  of  national  morality  could  be  increased  by  maiing  a  joint 
stock  of  it.  Hence  you  see  these  infant  schools  so  patronized  by 
the  bishops  and  others,  who  think  them  a  grand  invention.  Is  it 
found  that  an  infant  school  child,  who  has  been  bawling  all  day 
a  column  of  the  multiplication  table,  or  a  verse  from  the  Bible, 
grows  up  a  more  dutiful  son  or  daughter  to  its  parents !     Are 

To  insult  tiie  ehrme  of  Liberty  witli  spoils 
From  fi'eemen  torn — to  tempt  aud  to  betiaj  ? 

"  The  Sensual  and  the  Bai'k  rebel  in  vaiit. 
Slaves  by  their  own  eonipulsion  I    In  mad  game 
They  burst  thelc  manades,  and  wear  the  name 
Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heaviei-  chaia  1 
O  Liberty  1  witb  profitless  endeavor 
Have  I  pui"ened  thee,  many  a  weary  hour  ; 
But  thou  nor  swell'si  the  victor's  train,  nor  ever 
Didst  breathe  tiy  aonl  in  forms  of  human  power. 
Alike  fi'om  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee 
(Nor  prayer  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee). 
Alike  from  priesterail^B  barpy  minions, 
And  fectiouB  blasphemy's  obscener  slaves, 
Th»a  speedest  on,  thy  subtle  pinirma. 
The  <pdde  of  homeless  viinds,  andplaymais  of  the  wowes  F 

France,  aa  Ode,  Poet.  Works,  VII.  p.  106.— JM, 

■  A  soldier  of  tlie  old  cavalier  stamp,  to  wliom  the  King  was  the  symbol 

of  the  majesi^y,  as  the  Church  was  of  the  life,  of  the  nation,  and  who  would 

moat  assuredly  have  taken  arms  for  one  or  the  other  against  all  the  Looses 

'      ;s  of  public  safety  in  the  world.— M 
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domestic  charities  on  the  increase  among  families  under  this  sys- 
tem 3  la  a  great  town,  in  our  present  state  of  society,  perhaps 
Buch  schools  may  be  a  justifiable  expedient — a  choice  of  the  lesser 
evil ;  but  as  for  driving  these  establishments  into  the  country 
villages,  and  breaking  up  the  cottage-home  education,  I  think  it 
one  of  the  moat  miserable  mistakes  ■which,  the  v^ell-iutentioned 
people  of  the  day  have  yet  made  ;  and  they  have  made  and  are 
making  a  good  many,  God  knows. 


The  pith  of  my  system  is,  to  make  the  senses  out  of  the  mind 
— not  the  mind  out  of  the  senses,  as  Locke  did. 

Couid  you  ever  discover  any  thing  subiime,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  in  the  classic  Greek  literatore  ?  I  never  could.  Sublimity 
is  Hebrew  by  birth. 

I  should  conjectmre  that  the  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  were 
written,  or,  perhaps,  rather  collected,  about  the  time  of  Nehemiah. 
The  language  is  Hebrew  with  Ohaldaic  endings.  It  is  totally  un- 
like the  language  of  Moses  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Isaiah  on  the 
other. 

Solomon  intraduced  the  commercial  spirit  into  his  kingdom.  I 
can  not  think  his  idolatry  could  have  been  much  more,  in  regard 
to  himself,  than  a  state  protection  or  toleration  of  the  foreign  wor- 

When  a  man  mistakes  his  thoughts  for  persons  and  things,  he 
is  mad.     A  madman  is  properly  so  defined. 

Charles  Lamb  translated  my  motto,  Serritoni  ■propriom,  by — 
■prcrperer  fm-  a  sermon  '. 
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The  sublime  and  abstruse  doctrines  of  Christian  belief  belong 

irch  ;  but  the  faith  of  the  individual,  centred  in  his 

1  r  may  be  collateral  to  them.*     Faith  is  subjective.     I 

VI  n     elf  in  adoration  before  God  ;  acknowledfje  myself  his 

a  u     — simple,  weak,  lost ;    and  pray  for  help  and  parJou 

h      g     Jeaus  Christ ;  but  when  I  rise  from  ray  knees,  I  discuss 

d  e  of  the  Trinity  as  I  would  a  problem  in  geometry  ;  in 

a  ne  temper  of  mind,  I  mean,  not  by  the  some  process  of 


AUGUST  4,  1883. 


I  HARDLY  know  anj  thnig  more  amuamg  than  the  houest  Ger- 
man Jesuitry  of  DobrizhoScr      H  3  chapter  on  the  diakcts  is 

*  Mr.  Ooleridge  used  voi  y  freq^uently  to  msiat  upon  tte  distini.ti(  n  Tie- 
tireea  belief  and  f^tb.  He  once  told  ine,  with  very  great  earoestcess,  tliat 
if  he  were  Hiat  moraent  oonvineed — a  conviction  the  possibility  of  which, 
indeed,  he  could  not  realize  to  himself— that  the  Few  Testttmeot  was  a  for- 
gery from  beginning  to  eod — wide  as  the  deflation  in  his  moral  feelings 
would  be,  he  should  not  abate  one  jot  of  his  laitfa  in  God's  power  and  mercy 
through  EODte  manifestation  of  his  being  towards  maa,  either  in  time  past 
or  future,  or  in  the  hidden  depths  where  time  andspaoeare  not.  Thiswaa, 
I  believe,  no  more  than  a  vivid  expression  of  what  lie  always  maintaiaed, 
tliat  no  man  bad  attained  to  a  full  faith  who  did  not  reeognize  in  the  Scrip- 
hires  a  eorrespondence  to  bis  own  uatore,  or  see  that  his  own  powers  of  rea- 
son, will,  and  vmdecstanding  were  preoonfiguved  to  the  reception  of  the 
Christian  doctrinta  and  promises. — Ed, 
f       ■'  He  was  a  man  of  rarest  qualities. 

Who  to  this  barbarous  region  had  confined 

A  spirit  with  tlie  learned  and  the  wise 

Worthy  to  take  its  place,  and  fi'om  mankind 

Receive  their  homage,  to  the  immortal  mind 

Paid  in  its  just  inheritance  of  fame. 

But  he  to  humbler  thoughts  his  heart  inclined ; 

From  Gratz  amid  the  Styrian  hills  he  ciune, 
And  Dobrizhoifer  was  the  good  man's  honor'd  name. 
"  It  was  his  evil  fortune  to  behold 

The  labors  of  his  painfu!  life  destroy'd  ; 
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most  vaJuiible.  He  is  surprised  that  tliei'e  is  no  form,  for  the  in- 
finitive, but  that  they  say. — I  wish  (go,  oi  eat,  or  drink,  &c.),  in- 
terposing a  letter  hy  way  of  copula, — forgetting  his  own  German 
and  English,  which  are,  in  troth,  the  same.  My  dear  daughter's 
translation  of  this  book*  is,  in  my  judgment,  unsurpassed  for  pure 
mother  English  by  any  thing  I  have  read  for  a  long  time. 

Hie  Sodk  which  he  had  broi^ht  within  the  fold 

Diepersed ;  the  work  of  agea  render'd  Toid, 

And  all  of  good  that  Paraguay  eojoy'd 

By  blind  and  Buioidal  power  o'erthroirn. 

So  he  the  years  of  his  old  age  employ'd, 

A  fcithful  elirooioler,  in  handing  down 
Wamea  wMoh  he  loved,  and  thioga  well  worthy  to  be  known. 
"  And  thus,  when  exiled  from  the  deai'-loTed  scene, 

lu  proud  Vienna  be  beguiled  the  pain 

Of  aad  remembi-aooe ;  and  the  empress  queen. 

That  great  Teresa,  she  did  not  disdain 

In  gcaeiom  moods  aometiraea  to  entei'tain 

Diseom'se  with  him,  botii  pleaaurable  and  sage : 

And  Bure  a  willing  ear  she  well  might  deign 

To  one  whose  tales  mE.y  equally  eogage 
The  wonderiog  mind  of  youth,  the  thoughtful  heai't  of  tge. 
"But  of  Ms  native  speech,  because  well-uigli 

Disuse  in  him  forgetfulaees  had  wi'ought, 

In  Latin  he  compoaed  his  history  ; 

A  garrulous,  but  a  hvely  tale,  and  fi'aught 

With  matter  of  delight  and  food  for  thoughL 

And  if  ha  oould  in  Merlin's  glass  have  seen 

By  whom  his  tomes  to  apeak  our  tongue  were  taught, 

Tbe  old  man  would  have  felt  as  pleased,  I  weeo. 
As  when  he  won  the  eai'  of  that  great  empress  queeo. 
■'  Little  he  deem'd,  when  with  his  Indian  band 

Ha  through  the  wilds  aet  forth  upon  hia  way, 

A  poet  then  nnboro,  aud  in  a  laud 

■Which  had  proscribed  his  order,  should  one  day 

Take  up  from  thence  his  mortalising  lay, 

And  shape  a  song  that,  with  no  ficUon  dresa'd, 

Should  to  hia  woMh  ita  gratefnl  tribute  pay, 

And  sinking  deep  in  many  an  English  breast, 
Foster  that  faith  divine  that  keeps  the  heart  at  rest." 

SoutJie^a  Tale  of  Paragwaj,  Canto  iii,  st.  16. 
*  "  An  Account  of  the  Abiponea,  an  Equestrian  People  of  Paraguay. 
From  the  Latin  of  Martin  Dobrizhoffer,  eighteen  yeara  a  Missionary  in  that 
country."— "Vol,  ii,  p.  llfi. 
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I  HAVE  generally  found  a  Scotchman  with  a  little  literature 
very  disagreeable.  He  is  a  superficial  Crermaii  or  a  dull  French- 
man. The  Scotch  will  attribute  merit  to  people  of  any  nation 
rather  than  the  English;  the  English  have  a  morbid  habit  of 
petting  and  praising  foreigners  of  any  sort,  to  the  unjust  disparage- 
ment of  their  own  worthies. 

You  will  find  this  a  good  gauge  or  criterion  of  genius, — whether 
it  progresses  and  evolves,  or  only  spins  upon  itself  Take  Dry- 
dea'a  Achitophel  and  Zimri, — Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham ; 
every  line  adds  to  or  modifies  the  character,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
a-building  wp  to  the  very  last  verse  ;  whereas,  in  Pope's  Tinion, 
&c.,  the  first  two  or  three  couplets  contain  all  the  pith  of  the 
character,  and  the  twenty  or  thirty  hnes  that  follow  are  so  much 
evidence  or  proof  of  overt  acts  of  jealousy,  or  pride,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  that  is  satirized.  In  like  manner  compare  Charles 
Lamb's  exquisite  criticisms  on  Shakspeare,  with  Hazlitt's  round 
and  round  imitations  of  them. 


ATTGUST  1,  1832, 


It  is  very  remarkaljle  that  in  no  part  of  his  vrritings  does  Mil- 
ton take  any  notice  of  the  great  painters  of  Italy,  nor,  indeed,  of 
painting  as  an  art ;  while  every  other  page  breathes  his  love  and 
taste  for  music.  Yet  it  is  curious  that,  in  one  passage  in  the 
Paradise  Lost,  Milton  has  certainly  copied  the/resco  of  the  Crea- 
tion in  the  Siatine  Chapel  at  Rome,     I  mean  those  lines, — 

"  now  half  appear'd 
The  tawny  lion,  pawiag  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts,  then,  spi-ittge  as  broke  from  bouda, 
And  rampnnt  shakes  his  blinded  nianei— "  Ac* 

an  image  which  the  necessities  of  the  painter  justified,  but  which 
•  Par.  Lost,  book  vii.  ver,  46S. 
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■was  wholly  unworthy,  in  my  judgment,  of  tlie  enlarged  powers 
of  the  poet.  Adam  bending  over  the  sleeping  Eve,  in  the  Para- 
dise Lost,*  and  Dalllah  approaching'  Samson,  in  the  Agonistes,f 
are  the  only  two  proper  pictures  I  remember  in  Milton. 


AUGUST  9,  1833. 


I  THINK  tke  baptianial  service  almost  perfect.  "What  seems 
ertoneons  assumption  in  it  to  me,  is  harmless,  Kone  of  the  ser- 
vices of  tJio  church  affect  me  so  much  as  this.  I  never  could 
attend  a  christening  without  tears  bursting  forth  at  the  sight  of 
the  helpless  innocent  in  a  pious  clergyman's  arms. 

The  Jews  recognized  three  degrees  of  sanctity  in  their  Scrip- 
tures : — first,  the  writings  of  Moses,  who  had  the  aiToij/la ; 
secoadly,  the  Prophets ;    and,  thirdly,  the  Good  Books.     Philo, 

*  "  so  raueh  the  more 

His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  treaaea  diseompOBfld,  and  glowing  cheek. 
As  tbroi^h  unquiet  rest :  he  oil  bis  eide 
Leaciag,  half  raised,  with  lodke  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  otmmor'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  ivhieh,  whether  waMug  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peonliar  graces;  then,  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephjrus  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  soft  touching',  whiBper'd  thus  :  Awake, 
My  feirest,"  Ac. — Book  v.  ver.  S. 

•f  "  But  who  la  this,  what  thing  of  aca  or  land  i 

Female  of  sex  it  seems, 
That  BO  bedecfd,  ornate,  and  gay, 
Comes  this  way  sailing 
Like  a  stately  ship 
Of  Tarsus,  bound  foi'  the  isles 
Of  Javsn  or  Qadire, 

With  all  her  bravery  oo,  and  tackle  trim, 
Sails  fill'd,  and  streamers  waving, 
Courted  by^  all  the  winds  that  bold  them  play, 
An  amber-seeut  of  odorous  perfume 
Her  hftrbinger,  a  damsel  troin  behind  1" 
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amusingly  enough,  plac 
second  and  third  degrees. 

es  liis  worics   some" 

where   between  the 

The  claims  of  the  Sanscrit  for  priority  i 
language,  are  ridiouloiis. 

0  the  Hebr 

owasa 

AUGUST  11,  1853. 

GENniS  METAmrSIOAI.-. 

>0H   QUISOTR 

I  LIKE  reading  Hesiod, 
verse  is  not  poetry,  it  is 
deal  to  say. 

i,  at  least,  good  sense,  which  is 

If  every 
;  a  great 

There  is  nothing  real  in  the  Georgics,  except,  to  he  sure,  the 
verse.*  Mere  didactics  of  practice,  unless  seasoned  with  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  the  lima  or  author,  are  inexpressibly  dull  to  me. 
Such  didactic  poetry  as  that  of  the  Works  and  Days  followed 
naturally  upon  legislation,  and  the  first  ordering  of  municipalities. 

All  genius  is  metaphysical ;  because  the  ultimate  end  of  genius 
is  ideal,  however  it  may  be  actualized  by  incidental  and  accidental 
circumstances. 

Don  Q,uixotc  is  not  a  man  out  oi'  his  senses,  but  a  man  in  whom 
the  imagination  and  the  pure  reason  are  so  powerful  as  to  make 
him  disregard  the  evidence  of  sense  when  it  opposed  their  conclu- 
sions. Sancho  ia  the  common  sense  of  the  social  man-animal, 
unenlightened  and  unsanctified  Ly  the  reason.  You  see  how  he 
reverences  his  master  at  the  very  time  he  is  cheating  him. 

*  I  used  to  fancy  Mr.  Coleridge  paulo  ini^uior  Vtrgilio,  and  told  Mm  ao ; 
to  wbioh  lie  I'eplied,  that,  lite  all  Eton  m«n,  I  swore  per  Maronem.  This 
waa  far  enough  fram  being  the  case ;  but  I  acknowlec^  that  &&'.  C.'s  ap- 
parent indiffiji'ence  to  the  tenderness  and  digoity  of  Virgil  excited  my  aur- 
prbe, — Ed. 
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AUGUST  12,  1832. 


I^  it  not  Jameiitatle — is  it  not  even  inarvellous — that  the 
monatrous  practical  sophism  of  Malthiis  should  now  have  gotten 
complete  possession  of  the  leading  men  oi'  the  kingdom  I  Such  an 
essential  he  in  morals — such  a  practical  lie  in  fact,  as  it  is  too  ! 
I  solemnly  declaic  that  I  do  nut  believe  that  all  the  heresies,  and 
sects,  and  factions  which  the  ignorance,  and  the  weakness,  and 
the  wickedness  ot  man  ha^e  ever  given  birth  to,  were  altogether 
so  disgra,ce±ul  to  man  as  a  Christian,  a  philosopher,  a  statesman, 
or  citizen,  as  this  abominable  tenet.  It  should  be  exposed  by 
reasoning  in  the  form  ot  ridicule,  Aagiil  or  Swift  would  have 
done  much  ,  but,  like  the  Popish  doctrines,  it  is  so  vicious  a 
tenet,  so  flatlentig  to  the  cruelty,  the  avarice,  and  sordid  selfish- 
ness of  most  men,  that  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  the  result. 


AUGUST  14,  ] 


Poor  dear  Steinmetz  is  gone — his  state  of  sure  blessedness  ac- 
celerated ;  or,  it  may  be,  he  is  buried  in  Christ,  and  there  in  that 
mysterious  depth  grows  on  to  the  spirit  of  a  just  man  made  per- 
fect I  Could  I  for  a  moment  doubt  this,  the  grass  would  become 
blapk  beneath  my  feet,  and  this  earthly  frame  a  charnel-house. 
I  never  knew  any  man  so  illustrate  the  difference  between  the 
femiiime  and  the  effeminate, 

A  loose,  slack,  not  well-dressed  youth  met  Mr,  and 

myself  in  a  lane  near  Highgale.  ■ — -  Knew  him,  and  apoke. 

It  was  Keafa,  He  was  introduced  to  me,  and  stayed  a  minute  or 
BO,  After  he  had  left  us  a  little  way  he  oam.e  back,  and  said : 
"Let  me  carry  away  the  memory,  Coleridge,  of  having  pressed 

your  hand  1" — "  There  is  death  in  that  hand,"  I  said  to , 

when  Keats  was  gone ;  yet  this  was,  I  believe,  before  the  con- 
sumption showed  itself  distinctly. 
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The  discipline  at  Olirist's  Hospital  in  my  time  was  ultra-Spar- 
tan ; — all  domestic  ties  were  to  be  put  aside.  "  Boy  I"  I  remem- 
ber Bowyer  Baying  to  me  once  when  I  was  crying,  the  first  day 
of  my  return  after  the  hoiydaya,  "  Boy !  the  school  is  your  father  '. 
Boy  !  tha  school  is  your  mother  I  Boy !  the  school  is  your 
brother  '.  the  school  is  your  sister !  the  school  is  your  first  cousin, 
and  your  second  cousin,  and  all  the  rest  of  your  relations  '.  Let's 
have  no  mors  crying  )" 

No  tongue  can  express  good  Mrs.  Bowyer,  Val.  Le  Grriee  and 
I  were  once  going  to  be  flogged  for  some  domestic  misdeed,  and 
Bowyer  was  thundering  away  at  ua  by  way  of  prologue,  when 
Mrs.  B.  looked  in,  and  said,  "Flog  them  soundly,  sir,  I  beg!" 
This  saved  us.  Bowj'er  was  so  nettled  at  the  interruption,  that 
he  growled  out,  "Away,  woman  I  away  1"  and  we  were  lot  off. 


The  behei  that  Malta  is  the  iskni  on  which  St.  Paul  was 
wrecked  is  so  rooted  ii  the  common  Maltese,  and  is  cherished 
with  such  a  superstit  oi  s  nit  onalitj  that  the  G  overnment  would 
run  thi,  chance  of  e^citmg  %  tumult  if  it  or  its  representatives, 
unwatily  ridiculed  it  The  supposition  itself  is  quite  absurd. 
Not  to  aigue  the  matter  at  length  coasidor  these  few  conclusive 
facts  — The  narrative  speaks  of  the  barbarous  people,"  and 
'■barbarians,"*  of  the  island.  Now,  our  Malta  was  at  that  time 
fully  peopled  and  highly  civilized,  as  we  may  surely  infer  from 
Cicero  and  other  writers. t    "A  viper  comes  out  from  the  sticks 

*  Acts,  Kxviii.  2  and  4. 

+  Upwards  of  a  century  before  the  reigo  of  Ifero,  Cicero  epeaka  at 
eonaderabk  leagth  of  our  Malta  in  one  of  the  Vcrrioe  orations.— Sao 
Act  ii.  lib.  iv.  e.  46.  "Insula  eat  Melita,  judices,"  Ac.  There  was  a 
town,  and  Verres  had  established  in  it  a  manufactory  of  Iho  fine  cloth  or 
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upon  the  file  being  lighted  :  the  men  are  not  surprised,  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  snake,  but  imagine  first  a  murderer,  and  then  a 
god,  froui  the  harmless  attack.  !Now  in  our  Malta  there  are,  I 
may  say,  no  snakes  at  all ;  which,  to  be  sure,  the  Maltese  attrib- 
ute to  St  Paul's  having  cursed  them  away.  Melita  in  the 
Adriatic  was  a  peifectly  barbarous  island  as  to  its  native  popula- 
tion, and  was,  and  is  now,  infested  with  serpents.  Besides,  the 
context  shows  that  the  scene  is  in  the  Adriatic. 


The  Maltese  seem  to  have  preserved  a  fondness  and  taste  for 

cotton  stuffs,  tbe  AhlitensU  veslie,  for  "wKoli  tlie  Island  is  uniformly  Bcle- 
bcatcd:— 

"  Fertilis  est  Melite  aterili  vicina  Coeyrie 
lueula,  qoam  Libjpi  vei-berat  nada  freti." 

Ovid.  Faat,  iii.  SS7. 
And  SiliiiB  Italiaua  lias — 

"telaque  mperha 

Lanigera  Melito." 

Yet  it  may  have  been  cotton  after  all — the  present  product  of  Malta. 
Cif^ro  deacribes  au  ancient  temple  of  Juno  situated  ou  a  prouiontory  near 
tbe  towD,  BO  iami)U9aiid  revered,  iliat,  evea  in  tlie  t ime  of  Maaioissa,  at  least 
IBO  years  B.C.,  that  pricoe  bad  religioualy  restored  some  relics  ■which  hiaad- 
mir^  bad  talien  from  it.  Tbe  plunder  of  this  very  temple  la  an  artide  of 
accusation  agdost  Verrea ;  and  a  deputation  of  Maltese  {legati  MeliUnses) 
came  to  Rome  to  estabUsb  tlie  diarge.  Tlieae  are  bU  tbe  &ietB,  I  tliink, 
■which  can  be  gathered  from  Cicero ;  because  I  consider  bia  expression  oi 
midaiie  urdes,  ia  the  worMog  up  of  this  article,  a  piece  of  rhetoric.  Strabo 
merely  marks  tbe  poaitioa  of  Melita,  and  saya  tliat  the  lap-dogs  called 
KWiSia  tieliToZa  were  aeat  from  this  island,  though  other  writers  attribute 
thara  to  the  other  Melite  in  the  Adriatic — (Lib.  vi.)  Diodorus,  however, 
a  Sicilian  Mmaelf  1^  birth,  gives  (lie  following  remarkable  testimony  as  to 
tbe  atate  of  the  island  in  bia  time,  -which,  it  will  be  remembered,  -waa  eon- 
Etderably  before  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  ahipwreot.  "  There  are  three  islands 
to  the  aoath  of  Sicily,  each  of  which  has  a  city  or  town  (ir6?,iu),  and  harbors 
fitted  for  the  safe  reception  of  ships.  The  first  of  these  is  Mehte,  distant 
about  800  stadia  from  Syracuse,  and  poaaeasiog  sevei'al  harbors  of  surpaas- 
ing  excellence.  Its  iohabitanta  are  rich  and  luxurioua  (roOf  KaToiKoDvTo^ 
ro!f  ovalait  rfJoi/iovac).  There  are  artisana  of  every  land  {TravToSa^Koi); 
Talc  ipyaaiaic)  i  the  best  are  thoae  who  weave  cloth  of  a  aiogular  fineneas 
and  eoftness.  The  housea  are  -worthy  of  admiration  for  thar  superb  adorn- 
ment with  eavea  and  brilliant  white-ivashing  (oiKta;  df (oWjour  Koi  kote- 
Bssuaa/iiva^  ^i/lori/iwf  yelaaoi^  xal  aovid/iaai  •n-epiTroTepov),"' — ^Lib.  T.  e.  13. 
Mela  (ii.  c.  1).  and  Phoy  (iiL  14),  simply  mark  the  position.— £S 
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architecture  from  the  time  of  tho  knights — naturally  enough  O' 
casioned  by  the  incomparable  materials  at  hand.* 


AUGUST  19,  18S2. 


It  may  he  douhted  whether  a  composite  language  lilie  the 
English  is  not  a  happier  instrument  of  expression  than  a  homo- 
geneous one  like  the  German,  We  possess  a  wonderful  richness 
and  variety  of  modified  meanings  in  our  Saxon  and  Latin  quasi- 
synonymes,  which  the  trermans  have  not.  For  "  the  pomp  and 
■prodigality  of  Heaven,"  the  Germans  must  have  said,  "the 
spendthrifine&s."^  Shakspeate  is  pacticularly  happy  in  his  use 
of  the  Latin  synonymes,  and  in  distinguishing  between  them  and 
the  Saxon. 

That  is  the  most  excellent  state  of  society  in  which  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  citizens  ennobles,  but  does  not  merge,  the  individual 
energy  of  the  man. 


SEPTEMBEEl,  18S2. 


In  cheraiatry  and  nosology,  by  extending  the  degree  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  constituent  proportion  may  be  destroyed,  and  a 
new  kind  produced. 

I  have  known  strong  minds  with  imposing,  undoubting,  Cob- 
bettdike  manners,  but  I  have  never  met  a  g'reai  mind  of  this  sort. 
And  of  the  former,  they  ai'e  at  least  as  often  wrong  as  right.  The 
truth  is,  a  great  mind  must  be  androgynous.  Great  minds — 
Swedenborg's  for  instance — are  never  wrong  but  in  conseijuence 
of  being  in  the  tight,  but  imperfectly. 

*  The  pasaage  wMoh  I  have  cited  from  Diodoi-ua  b!iow9  that  the  origin 
was  niueli  earlier. — Sd. 

\  VerEchwendung,  I  suppose. — Ed. 
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A  philosopher'a  ordinary  language  and  admissions,  in  general 
conversation  or  writings  ad  poptdum,  are  as  his  watuli  compared 
■with  his  astronomical  timepiece.  He  sets  the  former  by  the 
town-tlock,  not  because  he  helieves  it  right,  but  because  his 
neighbors  and  his  cook  go  by  it. 


JANUARY  2,  1SK3. 

NS'   FEES — QUACKfl— CESAREAN 


I  cEiLTAiNLY  think  that  juries  would  be  more  conscientious,  if 
they  were  allowed  a  larger  discretion.  But,  after  all,  juries  can 
not  be  better  than  the  mass  out  of  which  they  arc  taken.  And 
if  juries  are  not  honest  and  single-minded,  they  are  the  worst, 
because  the  least  responsible,  insirnments  of  judicial  or  popular 
tyranny. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  honorary  character  of  the  fees  of 
barristers  and  physicians  done  away  with.  Though  it  seems  a 
shadowy  distinction,  I  believe  it  to  be  beneficial  in  effect.  It 
contributes  to  preserve  the  idea  of  a  profession,  of  a  class  which 
belongs  to  the  public, — in  the  employment  and  remuneration  of 
which  no  law  interferes,  but  the  citizen  acts  as  he  likes  in  fofa 
amsdentiis. 

There  undoubtedly  ought  to  bo  a  declaratory  act,  withdrawing 
expressly  irom  the  St.  John  Longs  and  other  quacks  the  protection 
which  the  law  is  inclined  to  throw  around  the  mistakes  or  mis- 
carriages of  the  regularly- educated  practitioner. 

I  think  there  are  only  two  things  wanting  Lo  justify  a  surgeon 
in  perfomring  the  Csesarean  operation  :  first,  that  he  should  pos- 
sess infallible  knowledge  of  his  ait ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  should 
be  infallibly  certain  that  be  is  infallible. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  dreadful  than  the  thought  that  an  in- 
nocent child  has  inherited  from  you  a  disease  or  a  weakness,  the 
penalty  in  yourself  of  sin  or  want  of  caution  ? 
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la  the  treatment  of  nervous  cases,  he  is  the  best  pliysii 
s  the  most  ingenious  inspirer  of  hope. 


I  CAN  not  bring  m^^plf  t)  think  ininh  of  Mason's  poetry.  I 
may  be  wrong  ;  but  all  thobe  pibsageb  m  the  Caraotacus  which 
we  learn  to  admire  at  school  iio\i  seem  to  me  one  continued 
falsetto. 


JANUARY  i,  l; 


Naturalli  one  ■wo  lid  have  thought  that  there  w  luld  have 
been  greatu  sjmpathj  between  the  noithem  and  iioithwestem 
States  of  the  Ameiican  Union  and  England  than  between  Eng- 
land and  the  'southern  States  There  is  ten  time*  as  much 
English  blood  and  apint  in  Nen  England  ia  in  Virginia  the 
Oarolinas  iuc  Nevertheless  auch  has  been  the  force  of  the  in- 
terests oi  commeiee  that  now  and  for  some  years  pa=t  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Noith  hate  England  with  incre-ising  bitterness  while 
among  those  of  the  '9outh  who  are  Jaoobin=  the  British  connec 
tioa  has  become  populai  Can  there  ever  be  any  thorough 
national  fusion  of  the  Northern  ind  Southern  States  '^  1  think 
not.  In  fact  the  Union  will  be  sh'vken  almost  to  dislocation 
whenevei  a  \ery  Rerioua  question  between  the  States  arises 
The  American  Union  his  no  ccnlie  and  it  is  impossible  now  to 
make  one  The  more  they  extend  their  boideis  into  the  Indians' 
land,  the  weaker  will  the  national  cohesion  to.  But  I  look  upon 
the  States  as  splendid  masses,  to  be  used,  by  and  by,  in  the  com- 
position of  two  or  three  great  goveniments. 

There  is  a  great  and  important  difference,  both  in  politics  and 
metaphysics,  between  all  and  the  whole.  The  first  can  never 
be  ascertained  as  a  standing  quantity ;  the  second,  if  compre- 
hended by  insight  into   its   parts,  rpmains  forever  known,      Mr. 
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Huskissoti,  I  thought,  satisfactorily  refuted  the  ship-owners ;  and 
yet  the  shipping  interest,  who  must  know  where  the  shoe  pinchea, 
(iomplain  to  this  day. 


"Very  far  gone,"  is  quam  ^omg^ssme  in  the  Latin  of  the  ninth 
article, — as  far  gone  as  possible,  that  is,  as  was  possible  for  man 
to  go  ;  an  far  as'was  compatible  with  his  having  any  redeemable 
qualities  left  in  him.  To  talk  of  man's  being  utterly  lost  to  good, 
is  absurd  ;  for  then  ho  would  be  a  devil  at  once. 

One  mistake  perpetually  made  by  one  of  our  unhappy  parties 
in  religion  — and  with  a  pernicious  tendency  to  Antinonuinism, — 
IS  to  Asm  with  sms    To  tell  a  modest  girl  the  watchful 

f  n  a  ed  parent  that  she  is  full  of  sj?is  agamst  God,  is 
n   n  and  as  shoi-king  to  reason  as  it  is  unw  anantable  by 

b     p  u        B  t  to  tell  her  that  she  and  all  men  and  ■Homen,  are 
fa    n  ure  and  thit  wilhout  Christ  s  redeeming  love  and 

G  d  8  g  he  can  not  be  emai  cipitpd  fiom  iti  dominion  is  true 


No  article  of  fiith  ciii  \  ti«l\  and  dul\  prcadiel  ■without 
necessarily  and  simultaneously  nifu'.ine;  a  deep  stnse  of  the  indis- 
pensableneae  of  a  holj  1  fe 

How  pregnant  with  instruetioa  and  with  knowledge  of  all 
sorts,  are  the  sermons  of  oui  old  divines  m  this  respect  as  in  so 
many  others',  ho'w  difleient  fiom  the  majoi  patt  of  modern  dis- 


*  lu  a  marginal  scrap  Mi'.  C.  wrote: — "  What  are  tlie  essential  doctrinea 
of  our  religion,  if  not  ain  and  original  iia.  as  tlie  BeeesaitatJus  ooaasion,  and 
the  redemption  of  eianerB  by  the  iQCaroate  Word  ns  the  subs'tancH  of  the 
Ohriatian  dispensalien  !  Aid  oan  these  be  intelligently  believed  without 
koowladge  nod  steatltast  roeditatioo!  By  the  unlearned  they  may  be 
worthily  received,  but  not  by  the  uQtiuokiQg  and  aelf-ignorant  OhrifltiaQ," 
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Every  attempt  m  a  sermon  to  cause  emotion  except  as  the 
consec[uence  nf  an  imprc'^sion  made  on  the  reason  or  the  under 
standing  oi  the  will  I  hold  to  bo  fiuiticil  and  ^ectwian 


No  do  ht  preaching  in  the  propel  sense  nf  the  word  is  more 
effeoti\e  than  leidmg  and  thereiore  I  would  not  prohibit  it 
but  leave  a  libertv  to  the  clergyman  who  feels  himself  able  to 
accomplish  it  But  as  things  now  are  I  im  quite  sure  I  prefer 
going  to  chuich  to  i  pastoi  itho  leads  his  discourse  for  I  ne\er 
yet  heaid  moie  than  one  pieacher  without  book  who  did  not  for 
get  his  argument  m  three  m  nute&  lima  and  fall  into  vague 
and  unprofitable  declamation  and  generallj  leiy  course  decla 
mation  too  These  pieichers  never  progress  they  edlj  rcund 
and  TLund      Sterility  of  mind  follows  their  ministrj 


JANUARY  20,  1833. 


When  the  Church  at  the  Reformation  ceased  to  be  eitra-na- 
tional,  it  unhappily  became  royal  instead  ;  its  proper  bearing  is 
intermediate  between  the  crown  and  the  people,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  latter. 

The  present  prospects  of  the  Church  weigh  heavily  on  mysoul. 
Oh !  that  the  words  of  a  statesman-like  philosophy  could  win 
their  way  through  the  ignorant  zealotry  and  sordid  vulgarity  of 
the  leaders  of  the  day  ! 


FEBRUARY  B,  1833. 


If  any  modification  of  the  Union  takes  place,  I  trust  it  will 
he  a  total  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii.  I  am  sure  we  have 
lived  a  cat-and-dog  life  of  it.  Let  us  have  no  silly  saving  of  one 
crown  and  two  legislatures  ;  that  would  be  preserving  all  the 
mischiefs  vrithout  any  of  the  goods,  if  there  are  any,  of  the 
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I  am  deliberately  of  opinion,  that  England,  in  all  its  institu- 
tions, has  received  injury  from  its  union  with  Ireland.  My  only 
difEculty  is  as  to  tte  Protestants,  to  whom  we  owe  protection. 
But  I  can  not  forget  that  the  Protestants  themselves  have  greatly 
aided  in  accelerating  tho  present  horrible  state  of  things,  by  using 
that  as  a  remedy  and  reward  which  should  have  been  to  tliem 
an  opportunity,* 

If  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  is  removed,  of  course  the 
Eomish  Church  must  be  established  in  its  place.     There  can  be 

Ho\  m  b  b  d  "s  has  the  English  govern- 
ment Ir  d  rs  p  !  Oh  I  for  a  great  man 
— but  g  m  —  fee!  the  weight  and  the 
power  P  P  d  fl  put  it  into  act !  But 
triily  IS                                 d  the  people  accordingly 

•  "^  m  ybe       ug  meat  that  followed  the  battle 

of  the  Boyne  and  the  extiaetioD  of  the  war  in  Ifeland,  yet  when  this  had 
been  made  and  submitted  to,  it  would  hare  been,  the  fiir  wiser  policy,  I 
doubt  not,  to  have  proyided  for  the  safety  of  the  eoaatitution  by  impi-oving 
the  quality  of  the  elective  franchise,  leaving  the  eligibility  open,  of,  like 
the  former,  limited  onJy  by  oonaidetationa  of  property.  Still,  however,  the 
scheme  of  exclusion  and  disqualification  had  its  plausible  side.  The  ink 
was  scarcely  dry  on  the  parohmsBt-roUs  and  proscriptioa-liats  of  the  Po- 
pish parliament.  The  orimea  of  the  man  were  generalized  into  attributes 
■  of  hU  feith  ;  and  the  Irish  Catholics  collectively  were  held  neoomplices  in 
the  perfidy  and  baseness  of  the  king.  Alas  [  bis  Immediate  adherents  had 
afforded  too  gi'eat  color  to  the  charge.  The  Irkh  maesoci'e  was  ia  the  mouth 
of  every  Protestant,  not  as  an  event  to  be  remembered,  but  as  a  thing  of 
recent  expectation,  fear  still  blending  with  the  sense  of  deliverance.  At 
no  firoe,  therefore,  could  the  disqualifying  system  have  been  enforced  with 
eo  little  reclamation  of  the  conquered  party,  or  with  so  little  outrage  on 
the  general  feeling  of  the  country.  There  was  no  time  when  it  was  so  ca- 
pable of  being  Inillrectly  useful  as  a  sedaiiBe,  in  order  to  the  application  of 
the  remedies  directly  indicated,  or  as  a  counter-power,  reducing  to  Inactiv- 
ity whatever  disturbing  forces  miglit  have  Interfered  with  their  operation. 
And  had  this  use  been  made  of  these  exclusive  laws,  and  had  they  been  en- 
forced as  Ihe  precursors  and  negative  conditions, — but,  above  all,  as  bona 
Jide  accompaniments  of  a  process  of  emancipation,  properly  and  worthily 
60  named,  ^e  code  would  at  this  day  have  been  remembered  in  Ireland  only 
as  when,  recalling  a  dangerous  fever  of  our  boyhood,  we  think  of  the  nau- 
seous drugs  and  drenehing-horo,  and  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  doctors 
now-a-days  know  how  to  manage  these  things  less  coarsely.  But  this  angry 
code  was  neglected  as  an  opportunity,  and  mistaken  for  a  taiitituU;  et  hino 
illiElaorymffil"— Cftwrf/.  >ind  Slate. -pp.  121,  123, 
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perisheth.  See  how  triumphant  in  debate  and  In  action  O'Con- 
nell  is  1  Why  ?  Because  he  asserts  a  broad  principle,  and  acta 
up  to  it,  rests  all  his  body  in  it,  and  has  faith  in  it.  Our  micis- 
teK — true  Whiga  in  that — have  faith  in  nothing  but  expedients 
de  die  in  diem.  Indeed,  what  principles  of  government  can  they 
have,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  mouth,  recanted  a  life  of  political 
opinions,  and  now  dare  to  threaten  this  and  that  innovation  at 
the  huzza  of  a  mob,  or  in  pique  at  a  parliaraentaj^  defeat  ? 

I  sometimes  think  it  just  possible  that  the  dissenters  may  once 
m.ore  he  animated  by  a  wiser  and  nobler  spirit,  and  see  their 
dearest  interest  in  the  Church  of  England  as  the  bulwark  and 
glory  of  Protestantism,  as  they  did  at  the  Revolution.  But  I 
doubt  their  being  able  to  resist  the  low  factious  malignity  to  the 
Church,  which  has  characterized  them  as  a  body  for  so  many 


Before  I  had  ever  seen  any  part  of  Goethe's  Faust,*  though, 
of  course,  when  I  was  familiar  enough  with  Marlowe's,  I  con- 


«  "  The  poem  waa  first  published  in  1190,  and  forms  tl 
of  tlie  seventh  Tolume  of  Goethe's  Schriflen,  Witnund Leipzig,  heyJ.Btahel 
and  G.  J.  Ooscken,  1790.  This  edition  is  how  before  rae.  The  poem  ia  en- 
titled, FoKSt,  ein  Fragment  (not  Doktor  Firast,  ei»  Trauerspiel,  as  Dflriog 
Bays),  and  contaiuE  no  prologue  or  dedication  of  any  sort.  It  oommeooea 
with  the  aoeoe  ia  Faust'a  study,  anU,  p.  17,  and  ia  eontioaed,  ns  now,  down 
to  the  paasnge,  ending,  antS,  p.  36,  line  5.  In  the  ori^oal,  the  Kne — 
"  '  Und  froh  ist,  wenn  ei'  Regenwurmer  findet,' 

enda  the  scene. 
The  next  aecce  is  one  between  Fauet  and  Mephistophelea,  aod  begins  thus : 
" '  Und  was  der  gauzen  Menschhdt  zugetheilt  ist,' 
t.  c.  Tvitli  the  passage  (ojii^,  p, '!0)begiQniDg,  'I  will  enjoy,  in  my  own  heart's 
core,  all  that  is  parcelled  out  among  mankind,'  &o.  All  that  iotervenas,  in 
later  editions,  is  wantiog.  It  is  theooeforth  continued,  as  now,  to  the  end 
of  the  eathedral  scene  {anli.  p.  170),  except  that  the  whole  aoene  in  which 
Valentine  is  killed  iawanting.  Thus,  Margaret's  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  and 
tha  cathedral  scene,  come  together,  and  form  the  conclusion  of  the  work. 
According   to  Doring'a  Vei-ieidinies,  there  wss   no  new  edition  of  Fanst 
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ceived  and  drew  up  the  plan,  of  a  work,  a.  drama,  which  was  to 
be,  to  my  iniiicl,  what  the  Faust  was  to  Goethe's.  My  Faust 
was  old  Michael  Scott ;  a  much  better  and  more  likely  original 
than  Faust.  He  appeared,  in  the  midst  of  his  college  of  devoted 
disciples,  enthusiastic,  ebullient,  shedding  around  him  bright  sur- 
mises of  discoveries  fully  perfected  in  after-times,  and  inculcating 
the  study  of  nature  and  its  secrets  as  the  pathway  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  power.  He  did  not  love  knowledge  for  itself— for  its 
own  exceeding  great  reward — but  in  order  to  be  powerful.  This 
poieou-speck  iafected  his  mind  from  the  begiuuing.  The  priests 
suspect  him,  circumvent  him,  accuse  Hm  ;  he  is  condemned,  and 
thrown  into  solitary  confinement :  this  constituted  the  prologus 
of  the  drama.  A  pause  of  four  or  five  years  taltes  place,  at  the 
end  of  which  Michael  escapes  from  prison,  a  soured,  gloomy,  mis- 
erable man.  He  will  not,  can  not  study ;  of  what  avail  had  all 
his  study  been  to  him  ?  His  knowledge,  great  as  it  was,  had 
failed  to  preserve  him  from  the  cruel  fangs  of  the  persecutors  ; 
he  could  not  command  the  lightning  or  the  storm  to  wreak  their 
furies  upon  the  heads  of  those  whom  he  hated  and  contemned, 
and  yet  leared  Away  with  learning  '  away  with  study  '  to  the 
winds  with  all  pietentes  to  knowledge  "We  knou  nothing  vie 
are  fools  wretches  mere  beasts  Anon  I  began  to  tempt  him 
I  made  him  dream  give  him  wine  and  passed  the  most  ei-qui 
site  of  women  befoie  him  but  out  of  his  leich  Is  theie  then 
no  knowledge  by  which  these  pleasuies  can  be  commanded* 
Tliat  nay  lay  witcbcr-ilt  and  accoidingh  to  witchcraft  Michael 
turns  -vnXh  all  his  soul  He  has  many  failures  and  some  sue 
cesses  he  learns  the  chemi'itrj  of  evciting  drugs  and  exploding 
powders  ind  some  ot  the  pioperties  of  tianamitted  and  reflected 
light  hia  appetites  and  his  cuiiositj  aie  both  stimuKted  and 
his  old  craving  foi  powei  and  mental  domination  o\er  otheis  re- 
vives At  last  Michael  tries  to  raise  the  devil  and  the  devil 
comes  at  his  call.  My  devil  was  to  he,  like  Goethe's,  the  univer- 
sal humorist,  who  should  make  all  things  vain  and  nothing  worth, 
by  a  perpetual  collation  of  the  great  with  the  little  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  infinite.     I  had  many  a  trick  for  him  to  play,  some 

until  180t.  According  to  Dr.  Sieglitz,  the  first  part  of  Faust  firat  appeared, 
in  its  present  sbiipe,  in  tlie  collected  edition  of  GoSthe's  'Tories,  wliicli  was 
publisLod  in  lfiQ%."-^Hayv!ard's  Translation  of  Faust,  seeond  edition,  note. 
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better,  I  think,  than  any  in  the  Faust.  In  the  meantime,  Michael 
is  miserable  ;  he  has  power,  but  no  peace,  and  he  every  day  more 
keenly  feels  the  tyranny  of  hell  surrounding  him.  In  vain  he 
seems  to  himself  to  assert  the  m.ost  absolute  empire  over  the  devil, 


that,  Michael '."  The  horror  increases  ;  and  Michael  feels  that 
he  is  a  slave  and  a  condem.iied  criminal.  Lost  to  hope,  he  throws 
himself  into  every  sensual  excess, — in  the  mid-career  of  which 
he  sees  Agatha,  my  Margaret,  and  immediately  endeavors  to  se- 
duce her.  Agatha  loves  him  ;  and  the  devil  facilitates  their 
meetings  ;  but  she  resists  Michael's  attempts  to  ruin  her,  and  im- 
plores him  not  to  act  so  as  to  forfeit  her  esteem.  Long  struggles 
of  passion  ensue,  in  the  result  of  which  his  afiections  aie  called 
forth  against  his  appetites,  and,  love-born,  the  idea  of  a  redemp- 
tion of  the  lost  will  dawns  upon  his  mind.  This  is  instantane- 
ously peiceiied  by  the  levil  i.nd  lor  the  iiist  time  the  humorist 
becomes  seveie  and  menacing  A  leaiful  succession  of  conflictH 
between  Michael  and  the  deiil  take"  pKce  in  which  Agatha 
helps  and  suffers  In  the  end  aftei  subjecting  him  to  every  im 
aginable  honor  and  agony  I  made  him  triumphant  and  pouied 
peace  into  his  soul  in  the  conviction  of  a  salvation  tor  sinners 
thiough  God  s  grace 

The  mtended  theme  of  the  Faust  i^i  the  conseiueace=  ot  a 
misology  or  hatied  and  deprciatioiL  ot  knowlelge  cau=ed  b\  an 
onginally  intense  thirst  for  knowledge  baffled.  But  a  love  of 
knowledge  for  itself,  and  for  pure  ends,  would  never  produce  such 
a  misology  ;  but  only  a  love  of  it  for  base  and  unworthy  purposes. 
There  is  neither  causation  noi  progression  in  the  Faust ;  he  is  a 
ready-made  conjurer  from  the  very  beginning  ;  the  incredulus 
odi  is  felt  from  the  first  line.  The  sensuality  and  the  thirst  after 
knowledge  are  unconnected  with  each  other.      Mephistopheles 
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and  Margaret  are  excellent ;  but  Faust  himself  is  dull  and 
meaningless.  The  scene  in  Auerhach's  cellars  is  one  of  the  best, 
perhaps  the  very  best ;  tliat  on  the  Brocken  is  also  fine ;  and  all 
the  songs  are  beautiful.  But  there  is  no  whole  in  the  poem  ;  the 
scenes  are  mere  magic-lantorn  pictures,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
work  is  to  me  very  flat.     The  German  is  very  pure  and  fine. 


The  young  men  in  Germany  and  England  who  admire  Lord 
Byron  prefer  Goethe  to  Schiller ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
Goethe  does  not,  nor  ever  will,  command  the  common  mind  of 
the  people  of  Germany  as  Schiller  does.     SchiUer  had  two  legiti- 


mate  uhases 

in  his  intellectual  character  :  the  first  as  author  of 

the  : 

—                                          be  considered  with  refer- 

ence 

mere  material  sublime ; 

and 

powerful  indeed.     It  is 

quite 

m                    chiller's  own  aoui.   After 

thish 

ro                           P^^ys  as  the  Eobbers,  and 

at  on 

and  in  the  grand  histori- 

cald 

W                —                  ense  drama  of  passion— 

hew. 

—                ifi  sed  drama  of  history,  in 

whiol 

m                         his  varied  powers.     The 

■Vi'alL 

w        ;  it  is  not  unlike  Shais- 

peare 

—                         self.     You  may  take  up 

anys 

elf;  just  as  you  may  in 

Don 

once  or  twice  only,  but 

whicl 

this  point  it  was  that 

Goetl 

rs                          ir  theories  the  steadiness 

ando 

y                      m                  n  every  one  of  hia  works 

after  the  "Walleustein  you  may  perceive  the  fluctuations  of  his 
taste  and  principles  of  composition.  He  got  a  notion  of  re-intro- 
ducing the  characterlessness  of  the  Greek  tragedy  with  a  chorus, 
as  in  the  Bride  of  Messina,  aad  he  was  for  infusing  more  lyric 
verse  into  it.  Schiller  sometimes  affected  to  despise  the  Bobbers 
and  the  other  works  of  ]\m  first  youth ;  whereas  he  ought  to  have 
spoken  of  them  as  of  works  not  in  a  right  line,  but  full  of  excel- 
lence in  their  way.  In  his  ballads  and  lighter  lyrics  Goethe  is 
most  excellent.  It  is  impossible  to  praise  him  too  highly  in 
this  respect.  I  like  the  Wilhelm  Meister  the  best  of  his  prose 
works.       But   neither    Schiller's    nor    Goethe's    prose    style    ap- 
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preaches  to  Lessing's,  whose  writings,  foi 
perfect. 

Although  Wordsworth  and  Goethe  ai'e  not  much  alike,  to  be 
sure,  upon,  the  m  hole  j  ct  they  hoth  have  this  peculiarity  of  utter 
non-sympathj  with  the  subjects  of  their  poetry.  They  are  always, 
hothoftliem  speetatois  ab  extra — feeling /or,  but  never  lei  (A, 
their  characters  Schiller  is  a  thousand  times  more  hearty  than 
Goethe. 

1  was  once  pressed,  many  years  ago,  to  translate  the  Faust ; 
and  I  so  far  entertained  the  proposal  as  to  read  the  work  through 
with  great  attention,  and  to  revive  ia  my  mind  my  own  former 
plan  of  Michael  Soott.  But  then  I  considered  with  myself 
whether  the  time  taken  up  in  executing  the  ttanslatiou  might 
not  more  worthily  be  devoted  to  the  composition  of  a  work  which, 
even  if  parallel  in  some  points  to  the  Faust,  should  he  truly  origi- 
nal in  motive  and  execution,  and  therefore  more  interesting  and 
valuable  than  any  version  which  I  could  make  ;  and,  secondly, 
I  1  h  t  d  w'th  nyself  whether  it  hecame  my  moral  character  to 
d  English — and  so  far,  certainly,  lend  my  countenance 

— much  of  which  I  thought  vulgar,  licentious,  and 
b     ph  m  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  never  put  pen  to  paper 

f  Faust, 
h  da  good  deal  of  Mr.  Hayward's  version,  and  I 

hink      d  a  very  manly  style  ;  hut  I  do  not  admit  the  ar- 

gument for  prose  translations.  I  would  in  general  rather  see 
verse  attempted  in  so  capable  a  language  as  ours.  The  French 
can't  help  themselves,  of  course,  with  such  a  language  as  theirs. 


FEBRUARY  17,  1833. 


In  .the  romantic  drama,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  almost 
supreme.  Their  plays  are  ia  general  most  truly  delightful.  I 
could  read  the  Beggar's  Bush  from  morning  to  night.  How  syl- 
van and  sunshiny  it  is  I  The  Little  French  Lawyer  is  excellent. 
Lawrit  is  conceived  and  executed  from  first  to  last  in  genuine 
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comic  humor.  Monsieur  Thomas  is  also  capital,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  first  act  and  the  first  scene  of  the  second 
act  of  the  Two  Ifoblo  Kinsmen  are  Shakspeare's.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  plots  are,  to  he  sure,  wholly  inartificial ;  they  only 
care  to  pitch  a  character  into  a  position  to  make  him  or  her  talk  ; 
you  must  swallow  all  thoir  gross  improhahilitiea,  and,  taking  it 
all  for  granted,  attend  only  to  the  dialogue.  How  lamentable  it 
is  that  no  gentleman  and  scholar  can  he  found  to  edit  these  beauti- 
ful plays  I»  Did  the  name  of  criticism  ever  descend  so  low  as  in 
the  hands  of  those  two  fools  and  knaves,  Seward  and  Simpson? 
There  are  whole  scenes  in  their  edition  which  I  could  with  cer- 
tainty put  back  into  their  original  verse,  and  more  that  could  be 
replaced  in  their  native  prose.  Was  there  ever  such  an  absolute 
disregard  of  literary  fame  as  that  displayed  by  Shakspeare  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ?t 

In  Ben  Jonson  you  have  an  intense  and  burning  art.  Some 
of  his  plots,  that  of  the  Alchymist,  for  example,  are  perfect. 
Ben  Jonson  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  would,  if  united,  have 
made  a  great  dramatist  indeed,  and  yet  not  have  come  near 
Shakspeare  ;  but  no  doubt  Ben  Jonson  was  the  greatest  man 
after  Shakspeare  in  that  age  of  dramatic  genius. 

The  styles  of  Maasinger's  play?  and  the  Samson  Agonistes  are 
the  two  extremes  of  the  arc  within  which  the  diction  of  dramatic 

"  I  bdieva  Mr.  Dyoe  could  edit  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  as  well  aa  any 
man  of  the  present  or  last  generation ;  but  the  truth  ia,  the  limited  Bala  of 
tlie  late  edifious.of  Ben  Jodsod,  Shirley,  &e.,  baa  damped  tbe  sph'it  of  enter- 
prise among  the  respectable  pnbUahers,  Still  I  marvel  that  some  cheap 
reprint  of  B.  and  F.  ia  not  undertaken. — Ed. 

\  "  The  men  of  the  greatest  geniue,  as  far  as  we  can  Judge  from  their  own 
works,  or  from  the  accounts  of  their  contemporaries,  appear  to  have  been 
of  oaini  and  tranquil  temper,  in  all  tbat  related  to  Oiemaelree,  In  the  in- 
ward assuranoe  of  permaucot  fame,  they  seemed  to  have  been  either  indif- 
ferent or  reEigoed  with  regard  to  immediata  reputation." 

"  Shakapeai'e's  eveanesa  and  sweetness  of  temper  were  almost  prflverbial 
in  his  own  age.  That  this  did  not  arise  from  ignorance  of  hia  own  oompar- 
ativa  greatoeej,  we  have  abuudant  proof  in  his  eonoeta,  which  could  acareely 
have  been  known  to  Mr.  Pope,  when  he  asserted,  tlint  our  great  bard  '  grew 
immovtal  in  his  own  despite.'  "—Biog.  TAf.,  III.  p.  166. 
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poetry  may  oscillate.  Sliakspearo  in  his  great  plays  is  the  mid- 
poiat.  In.  the  Samson  Agonistes,  colloquial  language  is  left  at 
the  greatest  distance,  yet  something  of  it  is  preserved,  to  render 
the  dialogue  probable  :  in  Massinger  the  style  is  differenced,  but 
differenced  in  the  smallest  degree  possible,  from  animated  conver- 
sation, by  the  vein  of  poetry. 

There's  such  a  divinity  doth  hedge  our  Shakspeare  round,  that 
■we  can  not  even  imitate  his  sljle  I  tiied  to  imitate  his  manner 
in  the  Remorse,  and,  when  I  had  done,  I  found  I  had  been  track- 
ing Beaumont  and  Fletchei  and  Massmger  instead.  It  is  really 
very  curious.  At  firet  sight,  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporary 
dramatists  seem  to  write  m  styles  much  alike ;  nothing  so  easy 
as  to  fall  into  that  of  Massinger  and  the  others  ;  while  no  one 
has  ever  yet  produced  one  scene  conceived  and  expressed  in  the 
Shaksperian  idiom.  1  suppose  it  is  because  Shakspeare  is  uni- 
versal, and,  in  fact,  has  no  manner  ;  j\mt  as  you  can  so  raucJi 
jnore  readily  copy  a  picture  than  Nature  herself. 


5'EBRUAltY  30,  leSS. 


IS  ng  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse's  answer  to 

M     H  m  h  r  of  that  set,  upon  the  point  of  transfer- 

n  fi  8  army  and  navy  horn  the  Crawn  to  the 

H  C      m  I     link,  if  I  hail  been  in  the  House  of  Com- 

d  h  "  that,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  I  should 

d  S  C.  H.'s  speech  quite  unanswerable, — it 

be  o^  u         1  law  that  the  "House  of  Commons  has 

g  h         any  share,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 

pp  ih  ers  of  the  army  or  navy.     But  now  that 

h    K    g  b  d  ced,  by  the  means  and  procurement  of 

h     H  b      B  and    his   friends,    to    a  puppet,   which, 

ndependent  will  of  its  own,  could  not  re- 
hi  h      hated  and  condemned,  it  became  a  mat- 
g  on  whether  it  was  not  necessary  to  vest 

the  appointment  of  such  officers  in  a  body  like  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, rather  than  in  a  junta  of  ministers,  who  were  obliged  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  mob  and  democratic  press  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  their  places." 
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The  penal  code  in  Ireland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
was  justifiable,  as  a  temporary  means  of  enabling  government  to 
take  breath  and  look  about  tliera ;  and  if  right  measures  had 
been  systematically  pursued  in  a  right  spirit,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  Ireland,  would  have  become 
Protestant.  Protestanti'im  under  tite  Charter  Schook  was  greatly 
on  the  increase  in  the  early  part  of  that  century,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Romish  priests  lo  that  effect  are  on  record.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  drench ing-horn  was  itself  substituted  for  the 
medicine. 

There  seems  to  me,  at  present,  to  be  a  curse  upon  the  English 
church,  and  upon  the  governors  of  all  institutions  connected  with 
the  orderly  advancement  of  national  piety  and  knowledge  ;  it  is 
the  curse  of  prudence,  as  they  miscall  it — in  fact  of  fe,ar 

Clei^men  are  now  almost  afraid  to  etplam  in.  thpii  pulpits 
the  grounds  of  their  being  Protestants.  Thej  are  eompletelj 
cowed  by  the  vulgar  haraasings  of  the  press  and  of  oui  Hectotmg 
sciolists  ia  Parliament.  There  should  be  no  pa)  tij  politics  in,  the 
pulpit,  to  be  sure  ;  but  every  church  in  England  ought  to  resound 
with  national  politics, — I  mean  the  sacred  character  of  the 
national  church,  and  an  exposure  of  the  base  robbery  from  the 
nation  itself — for  so  indeed  it  is" — about  to  be  committed  by  these 

*  "Tbat  the  maiims  of  a  pure  morality,  and  tliose  sublima  truths  of  the 
divine  unity  and  attriliutes,  ivliioh  a  Plato  found  it  hard  to  learn,  and  more 
difBcnIt  to  reveal ;  tliat  tliese  ehould  have  become  the  almost  heVedltarj 
property  of  childhood  and  povei'ty,  of  the  hovel  and  the  worjishop ;  that 
even  to  the  milettered  they  sound  as  crmonon-flacs ;  tliis  ia  a  pheaomenon 
■which  must  withhold  all  but  minds  of  the  moat  vulgar  cast  fi-om  undervalu- 
ing the  services  even  of  the  pulpit  and  the  rcndmg-desk.  Yet  he  who 
should  confine  the  efficiency  of  an  established  church  to  these,  can  hardly  be 
placed  iQ  a  muob  higher  rank  of  intellect.  That  to  every  pavisli  through- 
out tbe  kingdom  there  is  transplanted  a  germ  of  dvlUzatiou ;  that  in  the 
ramot^t  villages  (here  is  anncleua  vouud  whieUthe  oapabilitiea  of  theplaoe 
toay  crystallize  and  brighten;  a  model  sufficiently  superior  to  excite,  yet 
fluffioiently  near  to  encourage  and  fadlitate  imitation ;  thU  unobtruisiye. 
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ministera,  in  order  to  have  a  sop  to  throw  to  the  Irish  agitators, 
who  wi]l,  of  course,  only  cut  the  deeper,  and  come  the  oftener. 
You  can.  not  buy  off  a  harharoiis  invader. 


LoKD  GnEY  haa,  ia  Parliament,  said  two  things  :  first,  that 
the  Coronation  Oaths  only  bind  the  king  in  his  executive  capa- 
city ;  and,  secondly,  that  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
bound  to  represent  by  their  votes  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  their 
constituents,  and  not  their  own.  Put  these  two  together,  and 
tell  me  what  useful  part  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Eng- 
land remains.  It  is  clear  that  the  Coronation  oaths  would  be  no 
better  than  Highgate  oaths.  For  in  his  executive  capacity  the 
king  can  not  do  any  thing,  against  the  doing  of  which  the  oaths 

oontiouous  agency  of  a  Frotestant  aliurcli  cstabllslimeQt,  Ihis  it  ia,  which  tlie 
patriot  and  the  pbilaotbropist,  who  would  tido  unite  the  love  of  peace  with 
the  faith  ia  the  progreasive  amelioration  of  maoMml,  can  not  estimate  at  too 
high  a  price.  '  It  can  not  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the  pro- 
cioos  onyx,  or  the  sapphire.  Ro  meutioa  shall  ba  made  of  ooral  or  of  poai'le ; 
for  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies.' — The  elergymon  ia  with  bis  pui'ish- 
iouers  aud  among  them  ;  he  is  neither  in  the  cloistered  cell  nor  ia  the  wil- 
derness, but  a  neighbor  aad  family  man,  whose  education  and  rank  admit 
Mm  1«  the  mausioa  of  the  rich  laudholder,  while  his  duties  maJie  liim  the 
frequent  Tiaitor  of  the  fcrm-house  and  the  cottage.  He  is,  or  ha  may  be- 
oome,  connected  with  the  femiliea  of  his  pariah  or  its  vicinity  by  marriage. 
And  among  the  instances  of  the  blindness,  or,  at  best,  of  the  short-sightedr 
ness,  which  it  is  the  natm'e  ot  cupidity  to  inflict,  I  know  few  more  strikiug 
than  the  clamors  of  the  farmer  againat  church  property.  Whatever  was 
not  paid  to  the  clergyman  would  iuevitably  at  tbanast  lease  be  paid  to  the 
laudholder ;  while,  aa  the  case  at  present  stands,  the  revenues  of  tha  church 
m        tth  ypp'f  fkra'ly  tbat  may  have 

m  mbe      i      teif    th     h      b  d      ht     th  t      j  marry  a  clergy- 

la       Itdfbg/;iidmmblfc       m  fact,  tlie  only 
p     es     f  landed  p    pe  ty  tb  t  t   lly  m  and   circulative. 

Thtth         sjtn        00  hwllptdt    assert!— Eut  I 

ha      y  t  t        pect  tb    p      f  th  t  th    mco  aie  greater  in  this 

than  y    th      p     es         tb  t     th      th    f    m  the  clergy  would 

be  U.    ht  1  by  f        g  tb    1  tt     t    b»    m       th      IhUbcrt  or  salaried 
placemen" ^Chvrsh  and  Slate,  p.  71, 
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hind  him  ;  it  is  only  in  hia  legislative  character  that  he  p 

a  free  ageuoy  capable  of  being  bound.     The  nation  meant  to  bind 


Divinity  is  essentially  the  first  of  the  professions,  because  it  is 
ueoessary  for  all  at  all  times  ;  law  and  physic  are  only  necessary 
for  some  at  some  times.  I  speak  of  them,  of  course,  not  in  their 
abstract  existence,  but  in  their  applicability  to  man. 

Every  true  science  bears  necessarily  within  itself  the  germ  of  a 
cognate  profession,  and  the  more  you  can  elevate  trades  into  pro- 
fessions the  better. 


hih      n     a 

dd 

f 
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ofa      g 
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Up 
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d       Ikn 
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y     nde     a 

5      nd    a  d 
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h  y  ha  e  s 
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If  gn 

d     af    p 

b           n 

IS  f    c 

fu  d  d  p 

d 

p    m 

a         fpo 

u  a   y    pph  m  a  f  as    b    w        man 

and  the  means  of  his  subsistence.  Pohtical  economy,  at  the  high- 
est, can  never  be  a  pure  science.  You  may  demonstrate  that 
certain  properties  inhere  in  the  arch,  which  yet  no  bridge-buildei 
can  ever  reduce  into  brick  and  mortar  ;  but  an  abstract  conclu- 
sion in  a  matter  of  political  economy,  the  premisses  of  which  nei- 
ther exist  now,  nor  ever  will  exist  within,  the  range  of  the  wild- 
est imaginatioa,  is  not  a  truth,  but  a  chimera — a  practical  false- 
hood.    For  there  are  no  theorems   in   political  t 
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problems  only.  Certain  things  being  actually  so  and  so,  tho 
question  is,  how  to  do  so  and  so  with  them.  Political  philosophy, 
indeed,  points  to  ulterior  ends,  but  even  those  ends  are  all  prac- 
tical ;  and  if  y  u  d  1 1!  conditions  of  reality,  or  of  common 
probability,  j  n  j  b  f  th  your  eloc[tieiice  or  your  fancy,  but 
the  utmost  )  p    d        vill  be  a  Utopia  or  Oceana. 

You  tallt  b  t  m  k  n  this  article  cheaper  by  reducing  its 
price  in  the  li  t  f  m  i.  to  &d.  But  suppose,  in  so  doing, 
you  have  r    d     d  y  mtry  wealter  against  a  foreign  foe  ; 

suppose  you  have  demoralized  thotiaands  of  your  feUow-coutitry- 
jnen,  and  have  sown  discontent  between  one  class  of  society  and 
another ;  your  article  is  tolerably  dear,  I  take  it,  after  all.  Is 
not  its  real  price  enhanced  to  every  Christian  and  patriot  a 
hundred-fold  ? 

All  is  an  endless  fleeting  abstraction  ;  the  ichole  is  a  reality. 


MARCH  31,  1883. 


What  evil  results  to  this  country,  taken  at  large,  from  the 
National  Debt  3  I  never  could  o-et  i  plain  and  practical  answer 
tob  A  npyh  hwnh 


wing        h    E    p  Eus  d  h  w      d  dil 

ad  b  p    p  y      ^ 

ing  more  in  effect  than  so  much  money,  or  money's  worth,  raised 
annually  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  quickening  industry,* 

*  See  the  apleni^d  esaay  iu  The  Frieod  II.  p.  308,  on  tlie  vulgur  errora 
reapeirting  taxes  and  tasation. 

"A  great   Btatesman,   lately   decensed,   in   one  of  Wn   arLti-miniateriHi 
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I  should  like  tu  see  a  well-graduated  properly  tax,  accompanied 
by  a.  large  loan. 

One  common  objection  to  a  property  tax  ie,  that  it  tends  to 
Jiminish  tbe  accumulation  of  capital.  In  ray  judgment,  one  of 
tlie  chief  sources  of  the  bad  economy  of  the  country  now  is  the 
enormous  aggregation  of  capitals. 

When  shali  we  return  to  a  k und  concejjtion  ot  tie  i  g-ht  to 
property — namely,  as  being  oftc  al  impljm^  and  demanding  the 
performance  of  commensurate  duties  Nothing  but  tht.  most 
horrible  perversion  of  humanity  and  moral  justice  under  the 
specious  name  of  political  economy  could  hive  Minded  men  to 
this  truth  as  to  the  possession  of  land, — the  law  of  God  having 
connected  indissolubly  the  cultivation  of  every  rood  of  earth  with 
the  maintenance  and  watchful  labor  of  man.  But  money,  stock, 
riches  by  credit,  transferable  and  convertible  at  will,  are  under 

harangues  ngtuast  some  proposed  Impost,  esid, '  The  nation  he,e  been  already 
bitd  in  every  vein,  and  is  faint  with  loaa  of  Mood.'  This  blood,  however, 
waa  eireulating  in  the  meantime  through  the  whole  body  of  the  state,  nud 
what  was  received  into  one  chamber  of  the  heart  was  instantly  sent  out 
^ain  at  the  other  portal.  Had  he  wanted  a  metaphor  to  convey  the  possi- 
ble isjuries  of  taxation,  he  might  have  foand  one  less  opposite  to  tbe  fact, 
in  tbe  known  disease  of  aaeurism,  or  relasation  of  the  coats  of  partieulac 
vessels,  by  a  disproportionate  aooumulation  of  blood  in  them,  which  some- 
Ijmcs  occurs  'when  the  circulation  has  been  suddenly  and  violently  changed, 
aod  causes  helplessness,  or  even  mortal  etagnatioD,  though  tbe  total  quan- 
tity of  blood  remains  the  eajue  in  tbe  system  at  large. 

"But  a  fuller  and  tkirer  symbol  of  taxation,  both  in  its  possible  good 
and  evil  effecte,  is  to  he  found  ia  the  evaporation  of  waters  from  tbe  aurtaoe 
of  the  earth.  The  sun  may  draw  up  the  moistura  from  the  rivei-,  tbe 
morass,  and  tbe  ocean,  to  be  given  bad:  in  genial  showers  to  lie  garden,  to 
the  pasture,  and  the  corn-field ;  but  it  may,  likewise,  force  away  the  moist- 
ure from  the  fields  of  tillage,  to  drop  it  on  the  stagnant  pool,  the  saturated 
swamp,  or  the  unprofitable  sand-waste.  The  gardens  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope supply,  perhaps,  a  not  less  apt  illustration  of  a  syatem  of  finance  ju- 
diciously conducted,  where  the  tanks  or  reservoirs  would  represent  the 
capita!  of  a  nation,  and  the  bnndred  rilla,  hourly  varying  their  channels 
and  directions  under  tbe  gardener's  spade,  ^ve  a  pleasbg  image  of  the  dis- 
persion of  that  capital  throi^h  the  whole  population  by  tbe  joint  eflect  of 
taxation  and  trade.  For  taxafion  itself  is  a  part  of  commerce,  and  tbe 
government  niay  be  fiiirly  considered  as  a  gi'cat  manufacturing  house,  car- 
rjmg  on,  in  different  places,  by  means  of  its  partners  and 
(rsdes  of  the  *ipbuilder,  the  clothier,  the  iron -founder,"  &c. 
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uo  such  obligations  ;  and,  unhappily,  it  is  irom  tho  selfish  auto- 
cratic possession  of  such  property,  that  our  landholders  have 
learned  their  present  theory  of  trading  with  that  which  was 
never  meant  to  be  an  object  of  ci 


APHIL  5,  1833. 


To  please  me,  a  poem  must  be  either  music  or  eense  ;  if  it  ia 
neither,  I  confess  I  can  not  interest  myself  in  it. 

The  first  act  of  the  Virgin  Martyr  is  as  fine  an  act  as  I  re- 
member in  any  play.  The  Very  Woman  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  plays  we  have.  There  is  some  good  fun  in  the  first 
scene  between  Bon  John,  or  Antonio,  and  Cuculo,  his  master  ;* 
and  can  any  thing  exceed  the  skill  and  sweetness  of  the  scene 
between  him  and  his  mistress,  in  which  he  relates  his  story  ?  f 

»  Act  iii.  se.  3. 
t  Act  iv.  sa  8  :— 

"Ant.    Sot  fat-  fi'om  where  my  feither  lives,  &  lady, 

A  neighbor  by,  blesa'd  with  as  gceat  a  beauty 

As  nature  durst  bestow  without  undoing. 

Dwelt,  and  most  happily,  m  I  thought  then, 

And  bless'd  tlie  home  a  thousand  tioiea  she  dwelt  in. 

This  beaiity,  in  the  blossom  of  my  yooth. 

When  my  fii'st  fire  knew  no  adulterate  incense, 

Nor  I  no  way  to  flatter,  but  my  fondness; 

In  all  the  braveiy  my  friends  could  show  me, 

In  all  the  faith  my  innooenoe  oould  give  me. 

In  the  best  language  my  true  tongue  could  tell  me, 

And  all  the  brolren  sighs  my  sick  heart  lent  ma, 

I  sued  and  served:  long  did  I  love  this  lady. 

Long  was  my  travail,  long  my  trade  to  win  her ; 

"With  all  the  duty  of  my  soul,  I  served  her. 
Alm.    How  feelingly  he  Bpeaka!    {Aside.)    And  she  loved  you  too? 

Ant.  I  would  it  hsd,  dear  kdy ; 

This  story  had  been  needless,  and  this  place, 
I  think,  unknown  to  me. 

Alh.    Were  your  bloods  equal  ? 

AsT.     Yes,  and  I  thought  our  hearta  too. 

Al;.!,    Then  ehe  muet  love. 
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The  Bondman  is  also  a  p  M        g 

tertaining  ;  his  plays  ha       h 

But,  like  most  of  his  mp  p   Sh 

singer  often  deals  in  esa^g         d  p  s&  M 

Unnatural  Combat,  how         h    m     h        h       h 
be  so  wicked,  could  nev  a  d 

resented  as  guilty  of,  w  h  g  h    se  E 

been  in  fact  mad.     He  d 

the  iinnatwal  in  Shaksp  p  — 

observe  that  Shaispeai  h 

diversified  by  a.  single  Ji  g  od  mm      li 

Ant.    She  did— but  t  m 

She  would  not  love,  she  hated ;  more,  she  scorn'd  me, 
And  in  so  poor  and  hase  a  way  abused  me. 
For  all  my  services,  for  all  my  boanties, 
So  bold  neglects  flung  on  me. 

Alm.  Aq  jll  woman  1 

Belike  you  fuuad  some  rival  in  your  love,  then  f 

Ant.     Hoiv  perfectly  ste  points  me  to  my  story  ! 
(Aside.) 
Madam,  I  did;  and  one  whose  pride  and  anger, 
lU  mamiers,  and  -woi'ae  mien,  she  doted  on. 
Doted  to  my  raidoiog,  and  my  ruin. 
And,  bat  for  honor  to  your  sacred  beauty, 
And  reverenoe  to  the  noble  sex,  though  she  fall, 
As  she  must  Ml  thut  dnrst  be  so  unnoble, 
I  should  say  somethmg  unbeseeming  me. 
What  out  of  love,  and,  worthy  love,  I  gave  her. 
Shame  to  her  most  unwortiiy  minii  !  to  fools. 
To  girls,  and  fiddlers,  to  her  boys  she  flung, 
And  in  disduia  of  me. 

Am.  Pi'ay  you  take  me  with  you. 

Of  what  complesioQ  was  she  ? 

Akt.  But  that  I  daj'e  not 

Commit  so  great  a  sacrilege  'gainst  virtue, 
She  look'd  not  much  unlike — though  far — b,v  short. 
Something,  I  see,  appears — your  pardon,  madam — 
Her  eyes  would  amile  so,  but  her  eyes  could  cozen 
And  30  she  would  look  sad ;  but  yours  is  pity, 
A  noble  chorus  to  my  wretched  story  ; 
Here  was  disdain  and  cruelty. 

Alm.  R'ay  heaven. 

Mine  be  no  worse  !  he  has  told  me  a  strange  story. 
(Asidt.f  irv.—Kl 
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Wheieab  in  Edmund  foi  ■whom  pa'i'Jion  the  "lense  of  shaine  as  & 
ha'taid  and  amlition  offer  -.ome  plausihle  CYCusea  b3lak':pe^re 
has  pHced  many  ledeemmg  traits  Edmund  is  what  under 
certain  cuonnistancea  any  man  of  poweiiul  intelkct  might  be 
it  fcoine  othei  qualities  and  feehn^s  weie  cut  off  Hamlet  i"  in 
cluBively,  an  Edmund  but  diffeient  fiom  hiin  as  a  -nhole  on  ai, 
count  of  the  contioUing  agency  ot  other  piinciples  which  Edmund 
had  not 

Remark  the  u-e  nhicli  bhaKspeaie  alwaja  mikes  ct  Jii"  boli 
villain''  as  vehicles  ior  expres^ng  opinion's  and  conjectures  of  a 
natuie  too  hazaidous  foi  a  wise  man  to  put  ioith  duectly  a^  his 
own,  or  from  any  sustained  character. 

The  parts  pointed  out  in  Hieronimo  as  Ben  Jonson's  bear  no 
traces  of  his  style  ;  but  they  are  very  like  Shakspeare'a  ;  and  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  every  one  of  them  reappears  in  fuli  form 
and  development,  and  tempered  with  mature  judgment,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  Skakspeaie's  great  pieces.* 

•  By  Hierouimo  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  The  Spaoieh  Tragedy,  and  not  the 
previous  play,  which  is  usually  called  The  First  Part  of  Jeronimo.  The 
Spanish  Tragedy  is,  upon  the  aiitbority  of  Heywood,  attributed  to  Kyd.  It 
is  supposed  that  Bou  Jonaoo  originally  performed  the  part  of  Hieronimo, 
and  hence  it  has  been  suriuised  that  aertain  passages  and  'whole  Bcenee  eon- 
neoted  ■with  that  chavaoter,  and  not  found  in  some  of  tbe  editions  of  the 
play,  are,  in  faot,  Ben  Jonson's  own  writing.  Some  of  these  supposed  in- 
terpola-tions  ai'e  among  tbe  best  things  in  tbe  Spanish  Tragedy ;  the  style 
is  singularly  unlike  Jonson's,  ■while  there  are  tums  and  particular  images 
which  do  certainly  seem  to  have  been  imitated  by  oc  from  Shakspeai-e.  Mr. 
Lamb  at  one  time  gave  them  to  Webster.    Take  this  passage  in  the  fourth 

"HiERON.  Wha.t  make  you  with  your  torches  in  the  dai'kS 

Pedbo.  You  bid  us  light  them,  and  attend  jou  here. 

HiBEOJf.  No  !  you  are  deceived ;  not  I ;  you  ave  deceived. 
Was  I  flo  mad  to  bid  light  torches  now  ! 
Light  me  your  torches  at  the  mid  of  noon, 
When  as  the  son^od  rides  in  all  bis  glory ; 
Light  me  your  torches  then. 

Pedko.  Then  we  tmrn  daylight. 

HiEKOs.  [Let  it  be  burnt ;  night  is  a,  murd'rous  slut. 
That  would  not  haye  hei'  treasons  to  be  seen  ; 
And  yondei'  piile-factd  Hecate  there,  the  moon. 
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1  THINK  I  could  point  out  to  a  half-line  what  is  really  Shaks- 
peare's  in.  Love's  Labor  Lost,  and.  some  other  of  tlio  non-genuine 
plays.     What  he  wrote  in  that  play  is  of  his  earliest  r 

Doth  give  consent  to  that  is  done  in  darkness  ; 
And  all  those  stars  that  gaze  upon  her  face 
Are  aglets  on  her  sleeve,  pins  on  her  train  ; 
And  those  that  should  be  powerful  and  divine, 
Do  sleep  in  darkness  when  they  most  should  shine.] 

Pedro.  ProToke  them  not,  fair  sir,  with  tempting  words, 
The  heavens  are  gracious,  and  your  miseries  and  son'ow 
Make  you  speak  you  know  not  what. 

HiKBON.  [Villain  1  thou  liest,  aod  thou  doat  naught 
But  tell  me  I  am  mad ;  thou  liest,  I  am  not  mad : 
I  know  th«e  to  be  Pedro,  and  ho  Jaqu«s ; 
m  prove  it  thee ;  and  were  I  mad,  how  could  I  'i 
Where  was  she  the  same  night,  when  my  Horatio  was  mucde 
She  should  have  shone  then  ;  search  thou  the  book : 
Hud  the  moon  shone  in  my  boy's  Eioe,  there  was  a  kind  of  gr 
Tliat  I  know — nay,  I  do  know,  had  the  murderer  seen  bim, 
His  weapon  would  have  talleo,  and  cut  the  earth, 
Had  he  been  framed  of  naught  but  blood  and  death,"]  iSio. 

Again,  in  the  fifth  act;— 
"  HutaoN-.  But  are  you  sure  that  they  are  dead  ! 

OAsrn.E.  Ay,  slaia  too  sure. 

Hteko-v.  What,  and  yours  too  3 

Viceroy.  Ay,  all  are  dead;  not  one  of  them  survive. 

HiEBOs.  Nay,  theu  I  care  not — come,  we  shall  be  friends  ; 
Let  us  lay  our  heads  together. 
See,  here's  a  goodly  noose  will  hold  them  aU. 

VicEKoy.  0  damned  devil  I  bow  secure  he  is  I 

HiEKON.  Secure  1  why  dost  thou  wonder  at  it ! 
(I  tell  thee.  Viceroy,  this  day  I've  seen  revenge. 
And  in  that  sight  am  grown  a  prouder  monnroh 
Than  ever  sate  under  the  crown  of  Spain, 
Hod  I  as  many  lives  as  there  be  stars. 
As  many  Letivens  to  go  to  as  those  lives, 
Td  giTe  them  all,  ay,  and  my  soul  t-o  boot, 
Bat  I  would  see  thee  rida  in  this  red  pool. 
Methiuks,  smce  I  grew  inward  with  revenge, 
I  can  not  look  with  scorn  enough  on  ileath,] 
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having  the  all-pervading  sweetness  which  he  nevet  lost,  and  that 
extreme  condensation  which  makes  couplets  fall  into  epigrams, 
as  in  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Kape  of  Lucreee,*  In  the 
drama  alone,  as  Shakspeare  eoon  found  out,  could  the  suhlinxe 
poet  and  profound  philosopher  find  the  conditions  of  a  compro- 
mise. In  the  Love's  Labor  Lost  there  are  many  faint  sketches 
of  some  of  his  vigorous  portraits  in  after-life — as  for  example,  in 
pariicular,  of  Benedict  and  Beatrice. t 


Gifibrd  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  text  of  Massinger,  but 
not  so  much  as  might  easily  he  done.  His  comparison  of  Shaks- 
peare with  his  contemporary  dramatists  is  obtuse  indeed.^ 

King.  What !  dost  thou  mook  us,  slave  !    Bring  tortures  forth. 

HiERON.  [Do,  do,  do  ;  and  meaatime  Til  torture  you. 
Tou  had  a  bob,  as  I  take  it,  aod  your  sou 

Should  have  been  married  to  your  daughter  :  ha !  was  it  not  so  ? 
Ton  had  a  son  too,  lie  was  my  liege's  nephew. 
He  was  proud  and  politic— -had  he  lived. 
He  might  hare  oome  to  weiir  the  crown  of  Spain ; 
I  thiok  'twos  ao— 'twas  I  that  killed  him ; 
Look  you — this  same  hand  wfls  it  that  sSabh'd 
His  heart — do  you  see  this  handt 
For  one  Horatio,  if  you  evei'  knew  him — 
A  youth,  one  that  they  hang'd  up  in  his  father's  gnrdeu — 
One  that  did  force  your  valiant  son  to  yield,"]  &c. — Ed. 

*  "  In  Shakspeare's  Faema  the  oreative  power  and  tlie  intellectual  energy 
wrestle  as  in  a  war-embraee.  Each  in  its  excess  of  strength  seems  to 
threaten  the  extinction  of  the  other.  At  length,  in  the  drama,  they  were 
reconciled,  and  fought  each  with  its  shield  before  the  breast  of  the  other. 
Or  like  two  rapid  streams,  that,  at  their  first  meeting  within  narrow  and 
rocky  banks,  mutually  strive  to  repel  each  other,  and  intermix  reluctantly, 
and  in  tumult ;  but  soon  fiudiog  a  widei-  channel  and  more  yielding  ehores, 
blend,  and  dilate,  and  flow  on  in  one  current,  and  with  one  yoice." — Bif/^. 
Lit.  IIL  p.  381. 

f  Mr.  Ooleridge,  of  course,  alluded  to  Biron  and  Bosaline ;  and  thra-e  are 
other  obvioua  prolosiona,  as  the  scene  of  the  mask  with  the  eourtiers,  com- 
pared with  the  play  in  A  Midsummer  Might's  Dream. — Ed. 

t  See  Lis  lotroduction  to  Massinger,  vol  i  p.  'IB,  in  wMoh,  among  other 
roost  extraordinary  assertions,  Mr.  Gilford  prouoanoes  that  rhythmical 
modulation  is  not  one  of  Sliakupear^s  menlsl  The  whole  of  the  passage  to 
which  I  allude  seems  to  me  to  be  the  grossest  miscarriage  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  this  distinguished  critic.  It  is  as  bad  as  any  thing  in  Seward, 
Simpson,  &  Oo. — IHd, 
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In  Shakspcaro  ono  eeiilence  begolB  the  next  naturally  ;  the 
meaning  is  all  inwoven.  He  goes  on  kindling  like  a  meteor 
through  the  dark  atmosphere  ;  yet,  when  the  creation  in.  its  out- 
line is  once  jrerfect,  then  he  seems  to  rest  frora  his  labor,  and  to 
smile  upon  his  work,  and  tell  himself  that  it  is  very  good.  You 
see  many  scenes  and  parts  of  scenes  which  are  simply  Shaks- 
peare's  disporting  himself  in  joyous  triumph  and  vigorous  fun  af- 
ter a  great  achievement  of  his  highest  genius. 


The  old  dramatists  took  great  liberties  in  respect  of  bringing 
patties  in  scene  together,  and  representing  one  as  not  recognizing 
the  other  under  some  faint  disguise.  Some  of  their  finest  scenes 
are  constructed  on  this  ground.  Shakspeare  avails  himself  of  this 
artifice  only  twice,  1  think — in  Twelfth  Wight,  where  tbe  two  are 
with  great  skill  kept  apart  till  the  end  of  the  play,  and  in  the 
Comedy  of  Errors,  which  is  a  pure  farce,  and  should  be  so  con- 
sidered. The  definition  of  a  farce  is,  an  improbability,  or  even 
impossibility,  granted  in  the  outset :  see  what  odd  and  laughable 
events  will  fairly  follow  from  it. 


I  BEVEE  was  much  subject  to  violent  political  humors  or 
accesses  of  feelings.  When  I  was  very  young  I  wrote  and  spoke 
very  enthusiastically;  but  it  was  always  on  subjects  connected 
with  some  grand  general  principle,  the  violation  of  which  I 
thought  I  could  point  out.  As  to  mere  details  of  administration, 
I  honestly  thought  that  ministers,  and  men  in  office,  must,  of 
course,  know  much  better  than  any  private  person  could  possibly 
do  ;  and  it  was  not  till  I  went  to  Malta,  and  had  to  correspond 
with  oiReial  characters  myself,  that  I  fully  understood  the  extreme 
shallowness  and  ignorance  with  which  men,  of  some  note  too, 
were  able,  after  a  certain  fashion,  to  carry  on  the  government 
of  important  departments  of  the  empire.  I  then  quite  assented 
to  Oxenstiem's  saying,  Nescis,  mi  jUi,  qua/m  parva  sapientia 
regiticr  mundus. 
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Burke  was,  indeed,  a  great  man.  No  one  ever  read  history  so 
philosophically  as  lie  seems  to  have  done.  Yet,  until  he  could 
associate  hia  general  principles  with  some  sctdid  interest,  panic 
of  property,  Jacobinism,  &c.,  he  was  a  mere  dinner-bell.  Hence 
you  will  find  so  many  half-tvutlia  in  his  speeches  and  writings. 
Nevertheless,  let  us  heartily  acknowledge  his  transcendent  great- 
ness. He  would  have  been  more  influential  if  he  had  less  sur- 
passed his  contemporaries,  as  Fox  and  Pitt,  men  of  much  inferior 
minds,  in  all  respects. 


APRIL  9,  1833. 


I  HAVE  a' deep,  though  p  d  1  vi  t  tl  at  most  of  the 
European  nations  are  n  1  th  j   unconsciously 

indeed,  to  pure  monarcl  y      h  t       t  ment  in  which, 

under  circumstances  of  c  nph    t  d      d     btj  trol,  the  reason 

of  the  people  shall  beoom  fii  t  th  pp  ent  will  of  the 
kmg  ■*  K.is  it  seems  to  me,  the  wise  and  good  in  every  country 
will  in  all  likelihood  become  every  day  more  and  more  disgusted 
w  th  the  repiesentative  form  of  government,  brutalized  as  it  is, 
and  will  be  bj  the  predominance  of  democracy  in  England, 
Fiance  and  Belgium  The  statesmen  of  antiquity,  we  know, 
doubtel  the  possibility  of  the  efiective  and  permanent  oombinar 
tion  of  the  three  elementary  forms  of  government ;  and,  perhaps, 
they  had  more  reason  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think. 

You  see  how  this  House  of  Commons  has  begun  to  verify  all 
the  ill  prophecies  that  were  made  of  it — low,  vulgar,  meddling 
with  every  thing,  assuming  universal  competency,  flattering  every 
base  passion,  and  sneering  at  every  thing  noble,  refined,  and  tmly 
national  I  The  direct  and  personal  despotism  will  come  on  by 
and  by,  after  the  multitude  shall  have  been  gratified  with  the 
ruin  and  the  spoil  of  the  old  institutions  of  the  land.  As  for  the 
House  of  Lords,  what  is  the  use  of  ever  so  much  fiery  spirit,  if 
there  be  no  principle  to  guide  and  to  sanctify  it  ? 

*  This  is  badting  Vitw  against  Spinosa.  It  must,  howeTer,  be  acknowl- 
edged,  thdt  at  present  the  prophet  of  democraey  has  a  good  rigbt  to  be 
considered  the  fiivorlte. — Ed. 
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The  possible  destiny  ot  the  UniteJ  StilPS  of  America — as  a 
nation  of  a  tundred  millions  of  freemen — attetching  turn  the 
Al.lantic  to  the  Pacific  hvuig  undei  the  laws  of  AlfieU,  and 
speaking  the  language  of  Shnkspc-ire  and  Milton  la  an  augnst 
conception.  Why  should  we  not  wish  to  see  it  reahzed  ^  Anaerica 
would  then  he  England  viewed  through  a  soiai  micioscope  Great 
Britain  in  a  state  of  glorious  naagnification  I  How  deeply  to  he 
lamented  is  the  spirit  of  hostility  and  sneering  which  acme  of  the 
popular  books  of  travels  have  showa  in  treating  of  the  Americans  I 
They  hato  us,  no  doubt,  just  as  brothers  hate  ;  but  they  respect 
the  opinion,  of  an  Enfflishman  concerning  themselves  ten  times 
as  mucli  as  that  of  a  native  of  any  other  country  oa  earth,  A 
very  little  humoring  of  their  prejudices,  and  some  courtesy  of 
language  and  demeanor,  on  the  part  of  Englishmen,  would  work 
wonders,  even  as  it  is,  with  the  public  mind  of  the  Americans. 

Captain  Basil  Hall's  book  is  certainly  very  entertaining  and 
instructive ;  bat,  in  my  judgment,  his  sentiments  upon  many 
points,  and  mote  especially  his  mode  of  expression,  are  unwise 
and  uncharitable.  After  all,  are  not  most  of  the  things  shown 
up  with  so  much  hittemesa  by  him  mere  national  foibles,  parallels 
to  which  every  people  has,  and  must  of  necessity  have  t 

What  you  say  about  the  quarrel  in  the  United  States  is  sophis- 
tical. No  doubt  taxation  may,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  must, 
press  unequally,  or  apparently  so,  on  different  classes  of  people 
in  a  state.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  hardship  ;  but,  in  the  long 
run,  the  matter  is  fully  compensated  to  the  over-taxed  class.  For 
example,  take  the  householders  in  London,  who  complain  so  bit- 
terly of  the  house  and  window -taxes.  Is  it  not  pretty  clear  that, 
whether  such  householder  be  a  tradesman,  who  indemnifies  him- 
BcLf  in  the  price  of  his  goods — or  a  letter  of  lodgings,  who  does  so 
in  his  rent — or  a  stockholder,  who  receives  it  back  again  in  his 
dividends — or  a  country  gentleman,  who  has  saved  so  much  fresh 
levy  on  his  land  or  his  other  property — one  way  or  other,  it  comes 
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at  last  pretty  nearly  to  th       m  it      li    h    p 

the  time  may  be  unjuat       d  b  d 

But  when  New-England  -wh       n        b  d 

itself,  taxes  the  admissio  gu  n    n  d  n      d 

cherish  manufactures  of  ts  d    h      by  h  hi 

ia.ns,  another  state  of  itse     n    h  w     h    h  m 

munion,  which  has  no  sue    d  u  b      w 

articles  at  a  higher  price,  it  is  altogether  a  different  question ; 
and  is,  in  fact,  downright  tyranny  of  the  worst,  because  of  the 
most  sordid,  kind.  What  would  you  think  of  a  law  which  should 
tas  every  person  in  Devonshire  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  every 
person  in  Yorkshire  ?  And  yet  that  is  a  feeble  image  of  the 
actual  usurpation  of  the  Wew-England  deputies  over  the  property 
of  the  Southern  States. 

There  are  two  possible  moiles  of  unity  in  a  state  ;  one  by  abso- 
lute co^jrdination  of  each  to  aO,  and  of  all  to  eaeli ;  the  other  by 
subordination  of  classes  and  offices.  Now,  I  maintaia  that  there 
never  was  an  instance  of  the  first,  nor  can  there  be,  without  sla- 
very as  its  condition  and  accompaniment,  as  in  Athens.  The  poor 
Swiss  cantons  are  no  exception. 

The  mistake  lies  in  confounding  a  state,  which  must  be  based 
on  classes,  and  interests,  and  unequal  property,  with  a  church, 
which  is  founded  on  the  person,  and  has  no  qualification  but 
personal  merit.  Such  a  community  may  exist,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Q,uakers ;  but,  in  order  to  exist,  it  must  he  compressed 
and  hedged  in  by  another  society, — mundiis  mundvlus  in, 
•mundo  itmnundo. 

The  free  class  in  a  slave  state  is  always,  in  one  sense,  the  most 
patriotic  class  of  people  in  an  empire ;  for  their  patriotism  is  not 
simply  the  patriotism  of  other  people,  but  an  aggregate  of  Just 
of  power,  and  distinction,  and  supremacy. 


APKIL  1 


carried 


3  was  the  only  species  of  property  which,  in  the  old  time, 
any  respectability  with  it.     Money  alone,  apart  from  some 
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tenure  of  land,  not  only  did  not  make  the  possessor  great  and 
respectable,  but  actuaUy  made  him  at  once  the  object  of  plunder 
and  hatred.  Witness  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  this  country  in 
the  early  reigns  after  the  Conquest. 

I  have  no  objection  to  your  aspiring  to  the  political  principles 
of  ouivpld  OaTaJiers  ;  but  embrace  them  all  fully,  and  not  merely 
this  and  that  feeling,  while  in  other  points  you  speak  the  canting 
foppery  of  the  BenthamitB  or  Malthusian  schools. 


Thepe  aie  thiee  Tia\9  of  treatmg  a  subject  — 
In  the  first  mode  you  begin  with  a  definition  and  that  defini 
tion  IS  nece=sanlv  assumed  as  the  truth  As  the  argument  pro- 
ceed'' the  conclu'iion  from  the  first  piopositioii  becomes  the  bi^e 
of  the  '^cond  and  so  on  Nov,  it  is  quite  impossiblt,  that  ^ou 
cin  be  suie  thit  you  have  included  all  the  necessaiy  and  none 
but  the  neee-iiai^  terms  m  youi  definition  as  therefore  jou 
proceed,  the  onginal  speck  of  error  la  multiplied  at  eveiy  remove  , 
the  same  infirmity  of  knowledge  besetting  each  succ^sive  defini- 
tion. Hence  you  may  set  out,  like  Spinopa,  with  all  but  the 
truth,  and  end  with  a  conclusion  which  is  altogether  monstrous  ; 
and  yet  the  mere  deduction  shall  be  irrefragable.  Warburton's 
"Divine  Legation"  is  also  a  splendid  instance  of  tliia  mode  of  dis- 
cussion, and  of  its  inability  to  lead  to  the  truth  :  in  fact,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  adopt  the  mathematica)  series  of  proof,  in  forgetful- 
ness  that  the  mathematician  is  sure  of  the  truth  of  his  definition 
at  each  remove,  because  he  creates  it,  as  he  can  do,  in  a  pure 
figure  and  number.  But  you  can  not  make  any  thing  true  which 
results  from,  or  is  connected  witli,  real  externals  ;  you  can  only 
find  it  out.  The  chief  use  of  this  first  mode  of  discussion  is  to 
sharpen  the  wit,  for  which  purpoise  it  is  the  best  exercitation. 

3.  The  historical  mode  ia  a  very  common  one  :  in  it  the  author 
professes  to  find  out  the  truth  by  collecting  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  tracing  them  downwards;  but  this  mode  is  worse  than  the 
other.      Suppose  the  question  is  as  to  the  true  essence  and  eharae- 
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ter  of  the  English  constitution.  First,  where -will  you  begin  your 
collection  of  facts  ?  where  will  you  end  it  1  What  facta  will  you 
select,  and  how  do  you  know  that  the  class  of  facts  which  you 
select  are  necessary  terms  in  the  prennisses,  and  that  other  classes 
of  facts,  which  you  neglect,  are  not  necessary  ?  And  how  do  you 
distinguish  phenomena  which  proceed  from  disease  or  accident, 
from  those  which  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  essence  of  the  con- 
stitution ?  What  can  he  more  striking,  in  iUustration  of  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  this  line  of  investigation  for  arriving  at  the  real 
truth,  than  the  political  treatises  and  constitutional  histories 
which  we  have  in  every  library  ?  A  Whig  proves  his  case  con- 
vincingly to  the  reader  who  knows,  nothing  heyond  his  author  ; 
then  comes  an  old  Tory  (Carte,  for  instance),  and  ferrets  up  a 
hamperful  of  conflicting  documents  and  notices  which  prove  his 
case  per  contra.  A.  takes  this  class  of  facts  ;  B.  takes  that  class ; 
each  proves  something  true,  neitber  proves  the  truth,  or  any  thing 
like  the  truth  ;  that  is,  the  whole  truth. 

3.  You  must,  therefore,  commence  with  the  philosophic  idea 
of  the  thing,  the  true  nature  of  which  you  wish  to  find  out  and 
manifest.  You  must  carry  your  rule  ready  made,  if  you  wish  to 
measure  aright.  If  you  ask  me  how  I  can  know  that  this  idea — 
my  own  invention — is  the  truth,  by  which  the  phenomena  of  his- 
tory are  to  be  explained,  I  answer,  in  the  same  way  exactly  that 
you  know  that  your  eyes  were  made  to  see  with ;  and  that  is, 
because  you  do  see  with  them.  If  I  propose  to  you  an  idea  or 
self-realizing  theory  of  the  constitution,  which  shall  manifest 
itself  as  an  existence  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present, — 
which  shall  comprehend  within  it  all  the  facts  which  history  has 
preserved,  and  shall  give  them  a  meaning  as  interchangeably 
causals  or  effects  ; — if  I  show  you  that  snch  an  event  or  reign 
was  an  obliquity  to  the  right  hand,  and  how  produced,  and  such 
other  event  or  reign  a  deviation  to  the  left,  and  whence  origina- 
ting,— that  the  growth  was  stopped  here,  accelerated  there, — that 
such  a  tendency  is,  and  always  has  been,  corroborative,  and  such 
other  tendency  destructive,  of  the  main  progress  of  the  idea 
towards  realization  ; — if  this  idea,  not  only  like  a  kaleidoscope, 
shall  reduce  all  the  miscellaneous  fragments  into  order,  but  shall 
also  minister  strength,  and  knowledge,  and  light,  to  the  true 
patriot  and  statesman,  for  working  out  the  bright  thought,  and 
bringing  the  glorious  embryo  to  a  perfect  birth  ; — then,  I  think, 
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I  hava  B.  right  to  say  that  the  idea  which  led  to  this  is  not  only 
true,  hut  the  truth,  the  only  truth.  To  set  up  for  a  statesman, 
upon  historical  knowledge  only,  is  about  as  wise  as  to  set  up  for 
a  musician  by  the  purchase  of  some  score  flutes,  fiddles,  and  horns. 
In  order  to  make  music,  you  must  know  how  to  play ;  in  order  to 
make  your  facts  speak  truth,  you  must  know  what  the  truth  is 
\vliich  ought  to  be  proved, — the  ideal  trutb, — the  truth  which 
was  consciously  or  unconsciously,  strongly  or  weakly,  wisely  or 
blindly,  intended  at  all  (imes.* 


APRIL  18,  1883. 


In  my  judgment,  Protestants  lose  agreat  deal  of  time  inafalse 
attack,  when  they  labor  to  convict  the  Romanists  of  false  doc- 
trines. Destroy  the  Papacy,  and  help  the  priests  to  wives,  and 
I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  doctrinal  errors,  such  as  there  really 
are,  would  not  very  soon  pass  away.  They  might  remain  in  ter- 
minis,  but  they  would  lose  their  sting  and  body,  and  lapse  back 
into  figures  of  rhetoric  and  warm  devotion,  from  which  they,  most 
of  them, — such  as  transubstantiation,  and  prayers  for  the  dead 
and  to  saints, — originally  sprang.  But  so  long  as  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  remains  Pope,  and  has  an  army  of  Mamelukes  all  over  the 
world,  we  shall  do  very  little  by  fulminating  against  mere  doc- 
trinal errors.  In  the  Milanese,  and  elsewhere  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  I  am  told  there  is  a  powerful  feeling  abroad  against  the 
Papacy.  That  district  seems  to  be  something  in  tlie  state  of  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  our  Henry  the  Eighth. 

*  I  buve  presei'ved  this  passnge,  eonseious,  tbe  wbile,  bow  liable  it  ia  to 
be  misunderBtood,  or  at  Uast  not  undei'stood.  The  i-eaders  of  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's Torke  generally,  or  of  his  "  Olmroli  and  State"  in  partieular,  will 
have  00  difficulty  in  entering  into  liis  mesniug',  aamely,  tLat  uo  iaveatiga- 
tioa  in  the  non-mathematieal  scienoee  can  be  carried  on  in  a  way  desevTing 
to  be  oalled  philosophieal,  uoless  the  ioveatigatur  have  io  Mmeelf  a  mental 
initiative,  or,  what  oomeB  to  the  same  thing,  unless  he  aet  out  with  ao  in- 
tuition of  the  ultimate  aim  or  idea  of  the  ecienoe  or  aggregation  of  facts  to 
be  explained  or  interpreted.  The  analysis  of  the  Platonic  and  Baeouiau 
methodsin  "The  Friend,"  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  and  the  "Church 
and  State,"  exhibit  respectively  a  splendid  vindication  and  example  of  Mr. 
Coleridge'B  mode  of  reasoning  on  this  enbjent.'"— K?. 
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How  deep  a.  wound  to  morals  and  social  iiurity  has  that  accur- 
sed article  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  heen !  Even  the  heat  and 
most  enlightened  men  ia.  Komanist  countries  attach  a  notion  of 
impurity  to  the  marriage  of  a  clergyman.  And  can  such  a  feel- 
ing ho  without  its  effect  on  the  estima,tion  of  the  wedded  life  in 
general  ?  Impossible  I  and  the  morals  of  both  sexes  in  Spain, 
Italy,  France,  &c.,  prove  it  abundantly. 

The  Papal  church  has  had  three  phases, — anti-Ctesarean,  extra- 
national, anti-christian. 


APRIL  30,  18S3. 


The  Romans  would  never  have  subdued  the  Italian  tribes  if 
they  had  not  boldly  left  Italy  and  conquered  foreign  nations  ;  and 
BO,  at  last,  crushed  their  next-door  neighbors  by  external  pressure. 


APEIL  24,  1833. 


Except  in  Shatopeare,  you  can  find  no  such  thing  as  a  pure 
conception  of  wedded  love  in  our  old  dramatists.  In  Massinger, 
and  Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  it  really  is  on  both  sides  little  better 
than  sheer  animal  desire.  There  is  scarcely  a  suitor  in  all  their 
plays,  whose  abilities  are  not  discussed  by  the  lady  or  her  wait- 
ing-women. In  this,  as  in  all  things,  how  transcendent  over  his 
age  and  his  rivals  was  onr  sweet  Shakspeare  I 

I  have  not  read  through  all  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems,  which  have 
been  sent  to  me  ;  but  I  think  there  arc  some  things  of  a  good 
deal  of  beauty  in  what  I  have  seen.  The  misfortune  is,  that  he 
has  begun  lo  write  verses  without  very  well  understanding  what 
metre  is.  Even  if  you  write  in  a  known  and  approved  metre, 
the  odds  are,  if  you  are  not  a  metrist  yourself,  that  you  will  not 
write  harmonious  verses  ;  but  to  deal  in  new  metres  without 
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considering  wh 
What  I  would, 
Eon, — indeed,  w 
■write  for  the  ne 
knowa  and  stri 
octave  stanza, 
Penseroso.      He 

hoys  get  to  wri 
Tibullus,     As  i 


I  THINK  with  some  interest  upon  the  fact  that  Habelaia  and 
Luther  were  born  in  the  same  year.*     G-iorious  spirits  !  glorious 


"  Great  wits  are  auie  to  imuJueK  aeai-  allied," 

saye  Drydea,  and  true  so  far  as  this,  that  genius  of  the  highest 
kind  implies  an  unusujil  intensity  of  the  modifying  power,  which, 
detached  from  the  disorirainative  and  reproductive  power,  might 
conjure  a  platted  straw  into  a  royal  diadem  i  but  it  wonld  he  at 
least  as  true,  that  great  genius  is  most  alien  firom  madness, — 
yea,  divided  fcom  it  by  an  impassable  mountain, — namely,  the 
activity  of  thought  and  vivacity  of  the  accumulative  memory, 
which  are  no  less  essential  constituents  of  "  great  wit." 


Colonization  is  not  only  a  manifest  expedient,  but  an  impera- 
tive duty  on  Great  Britain.  Grod  seems  to  hold  out  his  finger  to 
us  over  the  sea.  But  it  must  be  a  national  colonization,  such  as 
was  that  of  the  Scotch  to  America  ;  a  colonization  of  Hope,  and 

*  They  were  torn  witliia  twelve  months  of  aaoh  other,  Ibelieye;  but 
Luther's  birth  was  in  November,  1484,  and  that  of  Rabelais  is  generallj 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  year  preceding, — Ed. 
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not  such  as  we  have  alone  encouraged  and  effected  fov  the  last 
fifty  years — a  colonization  of  Despair. 

The  wonderful  powers  of  machinery  can,  by  rault'plied  p  od 
tion,  render  the  mere  a/rte  facta  of  life  actually  ch  ap  h 

money  and  all  other  things  heing  supposed  the  sam 
silk  gown  is  five  times  cheaper  now  than  in  Q,ue      Ehz  h 
time ;  but  machinery  can  not  cheapen,  in  any    h  n       k    an 
equal  degree,  the  itmnediate  growths  of  nature  or  t       mm  d  a 
necessaries  of  man.    Kow  the  arte  facta  are  sought  g 

classes  of  society  in  a  proportion  incalculably  be    nd    h 
which  they  are  sought  by  the  lower  elates  ;  and 
that  the  vast  increase  of  mechanical  powers  has  n  ap  n  d 

life  and  pleasure  to  the  poor  as  it  has  done  to  the  rich.  In  some 
respee  o  do  bt  1 1  as  done  so,  as  in  giving  cotton  dresses  to 
maid-se  van      i  d  peany-gin  to  all.     A  pvetty  benefit  truly  ! 

I  th  nk  Is  0  ntry  is  now  suffering  grievously  under  an  ex- 
cessive a  cu  at  o  of  capital,  which,  having  no  field  for  profit- 
able oje  at  11  a    tate  of  fierce  civil  war  with  itself 


The  Romans  Kad  no  national  clerisy  ;  their  priesthood  was  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  state,  and,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  it,  an 
evident  stronghold  of  the  Patricians  against  theincreasing  powers 
of  the  Plebeians.  All  we  know  of  the  early  Romans  is,  that 
after  an  indefinite  lapse  of  years,  they  had  conquered  some  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  round  their  city.  Then  it  is  that  they  go  to  war 
with  Carthage,  the  great  maritime  power,  and  the  result  of  that 
war  was  the  occupation  of  Sicily.  Thence  they,  in  succession, 
conquered  Spain,  Macedonia,  Asia  Minor,  &o.,  and  so  at  last  con- 
trived to  subjugate  Italy,  partly  by  a  tremendous  back  blow,  and 
partly  by  bribing  the  Italian  States  with  a  communication  of 
their  privileges,  which  the  now  enormously  enriched  conquerors 
possessed  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  They 
were  orilalned  by  Providence  to  conquer  and  amalgamate  the  ma- 
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tcrials  of  Christendom.     They  were  not  a,  national  people  ;  they 
■were  ti-uly — 

Romanos  renan  dominaa — 

— and  that's  all. 

Under  Constantino,  the  spIrituaJ  power  hecame  a  complete  re- 
flex of  the  temporal.  There  were  four  patriarchs,  and  four  pre- 
fects, and  so  on.  The  Clergy  and  the  Lawyers,  the  Church  and 
the  State,  were  opposed. 

The  heneficial  influence  of  the  Papacy  upon  the  whole  has 
heen  much  over-rated  hy  some  writers  ;  and  certainly  no  country 
in  Europe  received  less  benefit  and  more  harm  from  it  than  Eng- 
land. In  fact,  the  lawful  kings  and  parliaments  of  England  were 
always  essentially  Protestant  in  feeling  for  a  national  church, 
though  thoy  adhered  to  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Christianity 
of  the  day  ;  and  it  was  only  the  usurpers,  John,  Henry  IV.,  &c., 
that  went  against  this  policy.  All  the  great  English  schoolmen, 
Scotus  Erigena,*  Duns  Scotus,  Ockham,  and  others,  those  morn- 
ing stars  of  the  Reformation,  were  heart  and  soul  opposed  to 
Rome,  and  maintained  the  Papacy  to  be  Antichrist.  The  Popes 
always  persecuted,  with  rancorous  hatred,  the  national  clerisies, 
the  married  clergy,  and  disliked  the  universities  which  grow  out 
of  the  old  monasteries.  The  papacy  was,  and  is  essentially  extra- 
national, and  was  always  so  considered  in  this  country,  although 
not  believed  to  be  anti -christian. 


I  KNOW  no  poition  of  history  which  a  man  might  write  with  so 
much  pleasure  as  that  of  the  great  struggle  in  the  time  of  Charles 

•  John  Seotua,  or  Erigena,  was  born,  according  to  different  authors,  in 
Walaa,  SootLmd,  or  Ireland ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  account  making  him  an 
Englishman  of  Saxon  blood.  His  death,  is  uDeertaiuly  placed  in  the  begioniGg 
of  the  ninth  century.  He  lived  in  weli-faiown  intimacy  with  Charles  the 
Bald  of  France,  and  died  about  a.t>.  874.  He  resolutely  resisted  the  doetrioe 
of  transubatantiation,  and  was  publicly  accused  of  heresy  on  that  account. 
But  the  King  of  France  protected  him. — Ed. 
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I,,  because  he  may  feel  the  profoundeat  respect  for  both  parties. 
The  side  taken  by  any  particular  person  was  determined  hy  the 
point  of  view  which  such  person  happened  to  command  at  the 
eommoncement  of  the  inevitable  collision,  one  line  aeeming 
straight  to  this  man,  another  line  to  another,  No  man  of  that 
age  saw  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  ;  there  was  not  light  enough 
for  that.  The  eoasequence,  of  course,  was  a  violent  exaggeration 
of  each  party  for  the  time.  The  King  became  a  martyr,  and  the 
Parliamentarians  traitors,  and  vice  versa.  The  gieat  reform 
brought  into  act  by  and  under  William  the  Third  combined  the 
principles  truly  contended  for  by  Charles  and  his  Parliament 
respectively  :  the  great  revolution  of  1831  has  certainly,  to  an 
almost  ruinous  degree,  dislocated  those  principles  of  government 
again.  As  to  Hampden's  speech,*  no  doubt  it  means  a  decla- 
ration of  passive  obedience  to  the  soveieigu,  as  the  creed  of  an 
English  Protestant  individual ;  every  man,  Cromwell  and  all, 
vi-ould  have  said  as  much ;  it  was  the  anti-papiilical  tenet,  and 
almost  vauntingly  asserted  on  all  occasions  by  Protestants  up  to 
that  time.  But  it  implies  nothing  of  Hampden's  creed  as  to  the 
duty  of  Parhament. 


Well,  I  think  no  honest  man  will  deny  that  the  prophetic 
denunciations  of  those  who  seriously  and  solemnly  opposed  the 
Eeform  Bill  are  in  a  fair  way  of  exact  fulfilment  !      For  myself, 

*  On  his  impeaclimect  witU  the  other  four  merabere,  1642.  See  the 
"  Letter  to  John  Murray,  Esq,,  touching  Lord  Nugent,"  1888,  It  ia  extro- 
ordioarj  that  Lord  N,  should  not  see  the  plain  diatinetion  tafeen  by  Hamp- 
den, between  not  obeying  an  unlawful  comtnaad,  aad  rebelling  against  the 
King  beeauee  of  it.  He  approveH  the  one,  aod  condemns  the  other.  His 
words  are,  "  to  yield  obedience  to  the  commauda  of  a  King,  if  agdost  the 
true  religion,  against  the  ancient  and  fnndamental  laws  of  the  land,  ia  an- 
other sign  of  an  ill  suiyeot : — To  resist  the  lawful  power  of  the  King ;  to 
raise  iusurreotion  against  the  King ;  admit  Mm  adverse  in  bia  religion ;  to 
conspire  ojrainai  7iis  tacred  person,  or  any  way)  to  rebel,  ihotigh  camnumditiff 
things  againit  oar  eonsdences  i»  CMrcising  religion,  or  against  the  rigkU 
and  privileges  of  the  subjsst,  is  an  absolute  sigc  of  the  disaffected  and  trai- 
torous Bubjcot." — Ed. 
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I  own  I  did  not  expect  such  rapidity  of  movemnni.  I  supposed 
that  the  first  parliament  would  contain  a  large  number  of  low 
factious  men,  who  wonld  vulgarize  and  degrade  the  debates  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  considerably  impede  public  business  ; 
and  that  the  majority  would  be  gentlemen  more  lend  of  their 
property  than  their  politics.  But  really,  the  truth  is  something 
more  than  this.  Think  of  npwftrda  of  ]  60  members  voting  away 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  tax  on  Friday,*  at  the  bidding  of 
whom,  shall  I  say  ?  and  theu  no  less  than  70  of  those  very 
members  rescinding  their  votes  on  the  Tuesday  next  following, 
nothing  whatever  having  intervened  to  justify  the  change,  except 
that  they  had  found  out  that  at  least  seven  or  eight  millions 
more  must  go  also  upon  the  same  principle,  and  that  the  revenue 
was  out  in  two  !  Of  course  I  approve  the  vote  of  recission,  bow- 
ever  dangerous  a  precedent ;  but  what  a  picture  of  the  composi- 
tion of  this  House  of  Cor 


1.  Tii.\T  which  is  digested  wholly,  and  part  of  which  is  assimi- 
lated, and  part  rejected,  is — ^Food. 

2.  That  which  is  digested  wholly,  and  the  whole  of  which  is 
partly  assimilated,  and  partly  not,  is — Medicine, 

3.  That  which  is  digested,  hut  not  assimilated,  is — Poison. 

4.  That  which  is  neither  digested  nor  assimilated,  is — Mero 
Obstruction. 

As  to  the  stories  of  slow  poisons,  I  can  not  say  whether  there 
was  any,  or  what,  truth  in.  them  ;  but  I  certainly  believe  a  man 
may  be  poisoned  by  arsenic  a  year  after  he  has  taken  it.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  is  known  to  have  happened. 

*  On  Pi-iday,  the  2atli  of  April,  1833,  Sir  William  Ingilby  moved  aad 
carried  a  resolution  for  redueiag  the  duty  on  malt  from  28s.  M.  to  10?.  per 
quarter.  One  hundred  and  eiztv'two  members  voted  with  him.  On  Tucb- 
liiy  foEowmg,  the  30th  of  April,  seTenty-six  members  only  voted  against 
the  reiMsaion  of  the  same  resolntioa.— £tf. 
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PitopESSOR.  WtL'-oN  s  chaiacter  of  Chirle?  Larab  n  the  last 
Blackwood,  Tuaidle  oi  Tt  ted'iidi,*  is  verj  pweet  indi-ed,  and 
gratified  mo  mncli  It  does  honoi  to  'V\il  Dii  fo  hia  heil  and 
his  heart. 

How  can  I  -wish  that  "Wilson  should  cease  to  wnte  what  so 
often  soothes  and  suspends  my  bodily  miseries  and  my  mental 
conflicts  !  Yet  what  a  waste  what  a  reckless  spending  of  tal- 
ent, ay,  and  of  genius  too  in  his  I  know  not  how  many  years' 
management  ot  BKckwood  If  Wilson  cares  f  r  time  for  ati 
enduring  place  and  prominence  in  hterati  re  he  sli  ul  1  now,  I 
think,  hold  his  hand  and  saj    as  he  \^ell  maj  — 

'  M  !  i«-,i  nun  sine  gloria 

NuQi;  arma  defucotninque  bclla 
Barbitonhio  paries  hatebit." 

Two  or  three  volumes  collected  out  of  the  magazine  by  himself 
would  be  very  delightful.  But  he  must  not  leave  it  for  others 
to  do  ;  for  some  recasting  and  much  condensation  would  be  re- 
quired ;  and  literary  executors  make  sad  work  in  general  with 
their  testators'  brains. + 

I  believe  it  possible  that  a  man  may,  under  certain  states  of 
the  moral  feeling,  entertain  something  deserving  the  name  of 

•  "Charles  Lamb  ought  really  not  to  abuse  Scotland  in  the  pleasant  way 
he  so  often  does  in  Uie  sylvan  shades  of  Enfield ;  for  Scotland  loves  Cbarlea 
ianib ;  bnt  lie  is  ■wayrrard  and  wilful  in  his  17183001.  and  conceits  that  many 
a  Cockney  is  a  better  man  even  tbao  Christopher  North,  But  what  will 
not  Chi'iat«pber  forgive  to  genius  and  goodness  I  Even  l^mb,  bleating 
libels  on  Ms  native  land.  Kay,  be  learos  I^eons  of  humanity  even  from 
the  mild  mahce  of  Elia,  and  breathes  a  blessing  on  him  and  his  household 
in  their  bower  of  rest." 

Some  of  Mr.  Oolaridga's  poems  ware  first  published  with  some  of  C. 
Lamb's  at  Bristol,  in  1797.  The  remarkable  words  on  the  title-page  have 
been  aptly  cited  in  the  Kew  Monthly  Magazine  for  February,  18S6,  p.  198 ; 
"  Duplex  nobis  vinculum,  et  amieitiie  et  similium  junetarumque  Camcen'i- 
rum — quod  utinam  neqiie  mors  sohat,  niqtie  tetiiporis  longinqwitas."  And 
even  so  it  came  to  pass  after  thirty-seven  yeai'a  more  had  passed  over  their 
heads.— .Eli. 

\  True ;  and  bettei-  fortune  attend  Mr.  Coleridge's  own  \—M. 
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love  towards  a  male  object — an.  affection  beyond  friendship,  and 
wholly  aloof  from  appetite.  In  Elizabeth's  aad  James's  time  it 
seems  to  have  been  almost  fashionable  to  cherish  such  a  feeling  ; 
and  perhaps  we  may  accoatit  in  some  measure  for  it  by  consider- 
ing how  very  inferior  the  women  of  that  age,  taken  generally, 
■were  in  education  and  aocomplislimeiit  of  mind  to  tlie  men.  Of 
course  there  were  brilliant  exceptions  enough  ;  but  the  plays  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher — the  most  popular  dramatists  that  ever 
wrote  for  the  English  stage — will  show  ns  what  sort  of  women 
it  was  generally  pleasing  to  represent.  Certainly  the  language 
of  the  two  friends,  Musidorua  and  Pyrocles,  in  the  AtcaiJia, 
is  such  as  we  could  not  now  use  except  to  women ;  and  in 
Cervantes  the  same  tone  is  somatimes  adopted,  as  in  the  novel 
of  the  Curious  Impertinent.  And  I  think  there  is  a  passage  in 
the  New  Atalantis*  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  vrhich  he  spealts  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  feeling,  but  hints  the  extreme  danger  of 
entertaining  it,  or  allowing  it  any  place  in  a  moral  theory.  I 
mention  this  with  reference  to  Shakspeare's  sonnets,  which  have 
been  supposed  by  some  to  be  addressed  to  "William  Herbert,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  whom  Clarendon  calbf  the  most  beloved  man  of 
his  age,  though  his  licentiousness  was  equal  to  liis  virtues.  I 
doubt  this.     I  do  not  think  that  Shakspeare,  merely  hecause  he 

*  I  can  not  fix  upon  any  passes  ia  this  work  to  which  it  oao  be  aup- 
poaed  that  Mr.  Coleridge  alladed,  mileaa  it  bo  the  speech  of  Joabin  the  Jew ; 
but  it  coutaine  nothing  coming  up  to  the  meomug  in  the  text.  The  only 
approach  to  it  seems  to  be : — "  As  for  maaouliDe  love,  they  have  no  toueh 
of  it;  and  yet  there  are  not  so  faithful  and  inviolate  friendehips  in  the 
world  agaia  ss  are  there  ;  and  to  epeak  geuerallj,  as  I  said  before,  I  have 
not  read  of  acy  auoh  chastity  in  any  people  as  theirs." — Ed. 

\;  "  William  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  next,  a  man  of  another  mould  and 
making,  and  of  another  fame  and  reputation  with  all  men,  being  the  moat 

uoiversally  beloved  and  esteemed  of  any  man  of  that  age." 

"  He  indulged  to  himself  the  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  almost  in  all  escesses." 
— Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  book  i.  He  died  in  1630,  aged  fifty  years.  The 
dedication  by  T.  T.  (Thomas  Thorpe)  is  to  "  the  only  begetter  of  theae  en- 
auing  sonnets,  Mr.  W-Ji-f  and  Malone  is  inclined  to  think  that  Williaia 
Hughes  ia  meant  As  to  Mr.  W.  K  being  the  only  begetter  of  these  son- 
nets, it  must  be  observed,  that  at  least  the  last  twenty-eight  are  beyond 
dispute  addce^ed  to  a  woman.  I  suppose  the  twentieth  sonnet  was  the 
partiaular  one  coaeeived  by  Mr.  0.  to  be  a  blind ;  but  it  seeras  to  me  thai 
uiBBj  others  may  be  so  construed,  if  we  eet  out  with  a  eocviation  that  the 
real  object  of  the  poet  was  a  woman.— ffrf! 
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was  an  actor,  would  have  thought  it  aecessaty  to  veil  his  emo- 
tions towards  Pembroke  under  a,  disguise,  though  he  might  prob- 
ably have  done  so,  if  the  real  object  had  perchance  been  a  Laura 
or  a  Leonora.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  sonnets  could  only  have 
come  from  a  man  deeply  in  love,  and  in  love  with  a  woman  ;  aiid 
there  is  one  sonnet  which,  from  its  incongruity,  I  take  to  bo  a 
purposed  blind.  These  extraordinary  sonnets  form,  in  fact,  a 
poem  of  so  many  stanzas  of  fowrteen  lines  each  ;  and,  like  the 
passion  which  inspired  them,  the  sonnets  are  always  the  same, 
with  a  variety  of  expression — continuous,  if  you  regard  tho  lover's 
soul — distinct,  if  you  listen  to  him  as  he  heaves  them,  sigh  after 
sigh. 

These  sonnets,  hke  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Rape  of 
Luctece,  are  characterized  by  boundless  fertility  and  labored  con- 
densation of  thought,  with  perfection  and  sweetness  in  rhythm 
and  metre.  These  are  the  essentials  in  the  budding  of  a  great 
poet.  Afterward,  habit  and  consciousness  of  power  teach  more 
sioaei—pmcipitandtim-  Uberum  spiritum. 

Every  one  who  has  been  in  love,  knows  that  the  passion  is 
strongest,  and  the  appetite  weakest,  in  the  absence  of  the  be- 
loved object,  and  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  her  presence. 


Wicliefe's  genius  was,  perhaps,  not  equal  to  Luther's ;  but 
really,  the  more  I  know  of  him.  from  Vaugban  and  Le  Bas,  both 
of  whose  books  I  like,  I  think  him  as  extraordinary  a  man  as 
Luther  upon  the  whole.  He  was  much  sounder  and  more  truly 
catholic  in  his  view  of  tho  Eucharist  than  Luther.  And  1  find, 
not  without  some  pleasure,  that  my  own  view  of  it,  which  I  was 
afraid  was  originaj,  was  maintained  in  the  tenth  century  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  tho  body  broken  has  no  reference  to  the  human 
body  of  Christ,  but  to  the  Caro  Noumenon,  or  symbolical  Body, 
the  Eock  that  followed  the  Israelites. 

There  is  now  no  reverence  for  any  thing  ;  and  the  reason  is, 
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that  men  possess  conceptions  only,  and  all  th  ir  kn     Id 
conceptional  only.     Wow,  as  to  conceive       awl     f  tk    m 
understanding,  and  as  all  that  can  he  cone       d       y  h         nj 
hended,  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  sho  Id        e  tl  at  t 

which  he  must  always  feel  something  in  himself  superior.     If  it 
were  possible  to  conceive  God  in  a  strict  sense,  that  is,  as  we  con- 
ceive a  horse  or  a  tree,  even  God  himself  could  not  excite  any 
reverence,  though  he  might  excite  fear  or  terror,  or  perhaps  love, 
as  a  tiger,  or  a  beautiful  woman.     But  reverence,  which  is  the 
synthesis  of  love  and  feai,  is  oalydue  from  raaji,  and  indeed  only 
excitable  in  man,  towards  ideal  truths,  which  are  always  mysto- 
t    th        d     t     1        f    th    same  reason  that  the  motion  of 
y  fin       h  J     d  my  hack          mystery  to  you  now — yom  eyes 
t  b     g        d    f                 tl     ugh  my  body.     It  is  the  reason 
1^      h   h  t                   by  wl  ch  ideas  can  be  recognized,  and 
f  m  th    f    t  I  li^l  t    f  d  IS     ily  can  a  man  draw  intellectual 
1  

'i           111                  1  m   f    distinguish  him  from  the  Doctor, 

y     11  th    "WI  ry  i-cmarkable  writer.     He  may 

b       mp       1 1    h          t  p       y  De  Foe,  whom  he  resembled  in 

m     y  p  mt       H  th          tance  of  King  William's  discrim- 

1    1      as  h     perior  to  that  of  any  of  his  min- 

te         J  h  fie  most  formidable  advocates  for 

th    E     1           BO       d  h        fiered  by  whipping  and  imprison- 

d      J  m  di  gly       Like  Asgill,  he  arguM  with 

jp        t         d  d     I  aniess  till  he  has  his  opponent 

th              1         d  th  ma  blow  as  from  a  sledge-hammer. 

Id         tk          wl         I  idft  my  hand  upon  a  hook  contain- 

g      m    h  se           d  1      nstitutional  doctrine  as  this  thin 

foHo  of  Johnson's  Works  ;  and  what  party  in  this  country  would 

read  so  severe  a  lecture  in  it  as  our  modern  Whigs  ? 

'  Drydeo's  Ben  Jochanan,  in  the  seoood  part  of  Absalom  and  Aohitophel. 
He  was  born  in  1649,  and  died  in  ItOS,  He  was  a  elecgyman.  In  1686, 
when  the  army  was  encamped  on  Honnalow  Heath,  he  pulilished  "  A  hum- 
ble and  hearty  address  to  all  English  Protestauts  in  the  present  Array." 
For  this  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  pilloried  in  three  places,  pay  a 
fine,  and  be  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  An  attempt  was  alao  made 
to  degrade  him  from  bis  orders,  but  this  failed  through  an  informality. 
After  the  Kevolation  he  was  preterreil. — Ed. 
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A  close  rcasoner  and  a  good  writer  in  general  may  be  known 
by  hifi  pertinent  use  of  connectives.  Read  that  page  oi'  Johnson  ; 
you  can  not  alter  one  conjunction  without  spoiling  the  sense.  It 
is  a  Hnked  strain  thtoughont.  In  your  modern  books,  foi"  the 
most  part,  the  sentences  in  a  page  have  the  same  connection 
with  each  other  that  marbles  have  in  a  bag  ;  they  touch  without 
adhering. 

Asgill  evidently  formed  his  style  upon  Johnson's,  but  he  only 
imitates  one  part  of  it.  Asgill  never  rises  to  Johnson's  eloquence. 
The  latter  was  a  sort  of  Oobbett-Burke. 

James  the  First  thought  that,  because  all  power  m  the  btate 
seemed  to  proceed /ram  the  crown,  all  power  therefore  lemamed 
in  the  crown  ; — as  if,  beoatise  the  tree  sprang  from  the  seed,  the 
stem,  branches,  leaves,  and  frait,  were  all  contained  m  the  seed 
The  constitutional  doctrine  as  to  the  relation  which  the  king 
bears  to  the  other  components  of  the  State  is  in  two  words  this  : 
— He  is  the  representative  of  the  \vhole  of  that  of  which  he  is 
himself  a  part. 


When  Sir  Philip  Sidney  saw  the  enthusiasm  which  agitated 
every  man,  woman,  and  chUd  in  the  Netherlands  against  Philip 
and  D'Alva,  he  told  Q,ueeu  Elizabeth  that  it  was  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  that  it  was  invincible.  What  is  the  spirit  that  seems 
to  move  and  unsettle  every  other  man  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  at  this  time  ?  Upon  my  conscience,  and  judging  by 
St.  John's  rule,  I  think  it  is  a  special  spirit  of  the  devil — and  a 
very  vulgar  devil  too  ! 

Your  modern  political  economists  say  that  it  is  a  principle  in 
their  science — that  all  things  Jind  their  level  ; — which  I  deny  ; 
and  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  true  principle  is,  that  all  things 
ars  finding  their  level— -like  water  in  a  storm. 
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Gbkman  is  inferior  to  English  in  modifications  of  expression  of 
the  affections,  but  superior  to  it  in  modifications  of  expression  of 
all  objects  of  the  senses. 

Goethe's  small  lyrics  ai'o  delightful.  He  showed  good  taste  in. 
not  attempting  to  imitate  Shaltspeare'a  Witches,  which  are  three- 
fold— Fates,  Furies,  and  earthly  Hags  o'  the  caldron. 

Man  does  not  move  in  cycles,  though  nature  does,  Man's 
course  is  like  that  of  an  arrow ;  for  the  portion  of  the  great  com- 
etary  ellipse  which  he  occupies  is  no  more  than  a  needle's  length 
to  a  mile. 

In  natural  history,  God's  freedom  is  shown  in  the  law  oi'  neces- 
sity.    In  moral  history,  God's  necessity  or  providence  is  shown 


There  can  be  qo  doubt  of  the  gross  violations  of  strict  neu- 
trality by  this  goveS^ment  in  the  Portuguese  affair  ;  but  I  wish 
the  Tories  had  left  the,  matter  alone,  and  not  given  room  to  the 
people  to  associate  thera  with  that  scoundrel  Don  Miguel.  Yon 
can  never  interest  the  common  herd  in  the  abstract  question  ; 
with  them,  it  is  a  mere  quarrel  between  the  men  ;  and  though 
Pedro  is  a  very  doubtful  character,  he  is  not  so  bad  as  his  brother  ; 
and  besides,  we  are  naturally  interested  for  the  girl. 

It  is  very  strange  tliat  men  who  mike  light  of  the  duect  doc 
trines  of  the  Scripture':  and  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  reoom 
raendation  of  i  Ime  of  conduct  suggested  by  religious  truth  will 
nevertheless  stilt    tht,  tnniuilli1>  of  m  empiie  the  liics  and 
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properties  of  millions  of  men  and  women,  on  the  faith  of  a  max- 
im of  modem  political  economy  !  And  this,  too,  of  a  maxim 
ti-ue  onJy,  if  at  al],  of  England,  or  a  part  of  England,  or  some 
other  country  ;— namely,  that  the  desire  of  hettering  their  condi- 
tion win  iaduce  men  to  labor  even  more  abimdantly  and  profita- 
bly than  servile  compulsion, — to  which  maxim  the  past  history 
and  present  state  of  all  Asia  and  Africa  -nve  the  lie  Nav  even 
in  Eng  r}  M  B  g 


g^ 


skilfn 
of  id 


can  t  se        y       y  p    g 

You  are  always  talking  of  the  rights  of  the  negroes.  As  a 
rhetorical  mode  of  stimulating  the  people  of  England  here,  I  do 
not  object ;  but  I  utterly  condemn  your  frantic  practice  of  declaim- 
ing about  their  rights  to  the  blacks  themselves.  They  ought  to 
be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  state  in  which  their  brethren  in  Af- 
rica still  are,  and  taught  to  be  thankful  for  the  providence  which 
has  placed  them  within  the  reach  of  the  means  of  grace.  I 
know  no  right  except  snch  as  flows  from  righteousness  ;  and  as 
every  Christian  believes  his  righteousness  to  be  imputed,  so  must 
his  right  be  an  imputed  right  too.  It  must  flow  out  of  a  duty, 
and  it  is  under  that  name  that  the  process  of  humanization  ought 
to  begin  and  to  be  conducted  throughout 

Thutj  joirs  ago  and  moie  Pitt  availed  hunself  viUt  great 
pohtital  de\terity  of  the  apprehension  -which  Burke  and  thu 
cond  ict  of  some  of  the  clubs  in  Londou  had  excited  and  en- 
dtaioied  to  mspne  into  the  nation  a  pann,  oi  propeit^  Fox, 
instead  of  exposing  the  absurdity  of  this  hy  showing  the  real 
numbers  and  contemptible  weakness  oi  th"  disaffected    fell  into 
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Pitt'a  trap,  and  was  mad  enough  to  exaggerate  even  Pitt's  Bur- 
mises.  The  consequence  was,  a  very  general  apprehension 
throughout  the  country  of  an  impending  revolution,  at  a  time 
when,  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  people  were  more  heart-whole 
than  they  had  been  for  a  hundred  years  previously.  After  I  had 
travelled  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  countries  where  there  were  real 
grounds  for  fear,  I  became  deeply  ifbpressed  with  the  difference. 
How,  after  a  long  continuance  of  high  national  glory  and  influ- 
ence, when  a  revolution  of  a  most  searching  and  general  charac- 
ter is  actuaUy  at  work,  and  the  old  institutions  of  the  country  are 
all  awaiting  their  certain  destruction  or  violent  modification — 
the  people  at  large  are  perfectly  secure,  sleeping  or  gambolling 
on  the  very  brink  of  a  volcano. 


The  necessity  for  external  government  to  man  is  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  vigor  of  hia  Bclf-government.  Where  the  last  is  most 
complete,  the  first  is  least  wanted.  Hence,  the  more  virtue  the 
more  liberty. 

I  think  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Komans  the  moat  profound 
work  in  existence  ;  and  I  hardly  beheve  that  the  writings  of  the 
old  Stoics,  now  lost,  could  have  been  deeper.  TJndonhtedly  it  is, 
and  must  be,  very  obscure  to  ordinary  readers  ;  but  some  of  the 
difficulty  is  accidental,  arising  from  the  form  in  which  the  Epis- 
tle appears.  If  we  could  now  arrange  this  ^vork  in  the  way  in 
which  we  may  be  sure  St.  Paul  would  himself  do,  were  he  now 
alive,  and  preparing  it  for  the  press,  his  reasoning  would  stand 
out  clearer.  His  accumulated  parentheses  would  be  thrown  into 
notes,  or  extruded  to  the  margin.  You  will  smile,  after  this,  if  I 
say  that  I  think  I  understand  St.  Paul ;  and  I  think  so,  because, 
really  and  truly,  I  recognize  a  cogent  consecutiveness  in  the  argu- 
ment— the  only  evidence  I  know  that  you  understand  any  book. 
How  different  is  the  style  of  this  intensely  passionate  argument 
from  that  of  the  catholic  circular  charge  called  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  ! — and  how  different  that  of  both  from  the  style  of  the 
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Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  wliiuh  I  venture  t 
FlavloeiSiZ;. 


Erasmus's  paraphrase  of  the  'New  Testament  is  clear  aad  ex- 
planatory ;  but  you  can  not  expect  any  thing  very  deep  from 
Erasmus.  The  only  fit  commentator  on  Paul  was  Luther— not 
by  any  means  such  a  gentleman  as  the  Apostle,  hut  almost  as 
great  a  genius. 


JUNE  n,  1833. 


Have  you  heeu  able  to  discover  any  principle  in  this  Emanci- 
pation Bill  fox  the  Slaves,  except  a  principle  of  fear  of  the  aboli- 
tioit  party  struggling  with  a  fear  of  causing  some  monstrous 
calamity  to  the  empire  at  large  !  Well !  I  will  not  prophesy  ; 
and  God  grant  that  this  tremendous  and  uaprecedented  act  ol 
positive  enactment  may  not  do  the  harm  to  the  cause  of  human- 
ity and  freedom  which  I  can  not  but  fear  '.  But  yet,  what  can 
be  hoped,  when  all  human  wisdom  and  counsel  are  set  at  naught, 
and  religious  faith — the  only  miraculous  agent  among  men — is 
not  invoked  or  regarded  I  and  that  most  unblessed  phrase — the 
Dissenting  interest — enters  into  the  question. 


What  a  debghtlul  and  inatiuctive  book  Bishop  Hacketa  Life 
of  Arohbahop  ^'lilhams  i*:  You  leara  more  from  it  ol  that 
which  IS  \alualle  towards  an  insight  into  Iht.  times  piecedmg 
the  Oiv  1  Wir  than  fio  n  ill  the  pondero  is  histories  and  r 
now  con  }  obed  a!  out  that  i        I 

Charles  see  is  lo  have  bee  ■v   i       la     eeible 
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I  thini  the  spirit  of  the  court  and  nohility  of  Edward  HI.  and 
Richard  II.  was  less  gross  than  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
for  in  this  latter  period  tho  chivalry  had  evaporated,  and  the 
whole  coarseness  was  left  by  itself.  Chaucer  represents  a  very 
high  and  roraantic  style  of  society  among  tho  gentry. 


It  seems  to  me  a  gi-eat  delusion  to  call  or  suppose  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  subtile  fluid,  or  molecules  penetrable  with  the  same, 
a  legitimate  hypothesis.  It  is  a  mere  suffiction.  Newton  took 
the  fact  of  bodies  falling  to  the  centre,  and  upon  that  built  up  a 
legitimate  hypothesis.  It  was  a  supposition  of  something  certain. 
But  Descartes's  vortices  were  not  an  hypothesis ;  they  rested  on 
no  feet  at  all ;  and  yet  they  did,  in  a  clumsy  way,  explain  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  your  subtile  fluid  is  pure 
gratuitous  assumption ;  and  for  what  use  ?     It  explains  nothing. 

Besides,  you  are  endeavoring  to  deduce  power  from  mass,  ia 
which  you  expressly  say  there  is  no  power  but  the  jtjs  inertia  : 
whereas  the  whole  analogy  of  chemistry  proves  that  power  pro- 


The  use  of  a  theory  in  the  real  sciences  is  to  help  the  investi- 
gator to  a  complete  view  of  all  the  hitherto  discovered  facts  re- 
lating to  the  science  in  question  ;  it  is  a  collected  view,  &etag!a, 
of  all  he  yet  knows,  in  one.  Of  course,  while  any  pertinent 
facts  remain  unknown,  no  theory  can  be  exactly  true  ;  because 
every  new  fact  must  necessarily,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  dis- 
place the  relation  of  all  the  others.  A  theory,  therefore,  only 
helps  investigation ;  it  can  not  invent  or  discover.  The  only 
true  theories  are  those  of  geometry,  because  in  geometry  all  the 
premisses  are  true  and  unalterable.  But,  to  suppose  that,  in  our 
present  exceedingly  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  any 
theory  in  chemistry  or  geology  is  altogether  accurate,  is  absurd- 
it  can  not  be  true. 
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Ml'.  Lyeil's  system  of  geolog-y  is  juat  half  the  truth,  and  no 
more.  He  affirms  a  great  deal  tliat  is  true,  and  he  denies  a 
great  deal  which  is  equally  true  ;  which  is  the  general  character- 
istic of  all  Bystems  not  embracing  the  whole  truth.  So  it  is  with 
the  rectilinearity  of  undulatory  motion  of  light ; — I  believe  both ; 
— though  philosophy  has  as  yet  hut  imperfectly  aacertainecl  the 
conditions  of  their  alternate  existence,  or  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  regulated. 

Those  who  deny  light  to  he  matter,  do  not  therefore  deny  its 
corporeity. 

The  principle  of  the  Gothic  architecture  is  Infinity  made  ima- 
ginable. It  is  no  doubt  a  sublimer  effort  of  genius  than  the  Greek 
style  ;  but  then  it  depends  much  more  on  execution  for  its  effect. 
I  was  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  marvellous  subhmity 
and  transceadent  beauty  of  King's  College  Chapel.*  It  is  quite 
unparalleled. 

■*  Mr.  Coleridge  visited  Cambridge  upon  the  occasion  of  the  eoientilio 
meeting  there  m  Joae,  1888.  "Mj  emotions,"  he  said,  "  at  revisitiog  the 
uniTcraity,  were  at  lirafc  orerwhelming.  I  oould  not  speak  for  an  horn' ; 
yet  my  feelicgs  were  upon  the  whole  ¥ei-y  pleasurable,  and  I  have  not 
passed,  of  lat«  yaars  at  least,  three  days  of  such  great  enjoyment  and  health- 
ful eseitement  of  mind  and  body.  The  bed  on  which  I  slept — and  slept 
soundly  too — was,  as  near  as  I  can  describe  it,  a  couple  of  aaoka  full  of 
potatoes  tied  together.  1  undersfsod  the  jouag  men  think  it  hardens 
them.  Truly,  Ilaydownat  night  amau,  and  rose  in  the  morningabruise." 
He  told  me  "  that  the  men  were  muoh  amused  at  his  Baying  that  the  fine 
old  Quaker  philosopher  Dalton's  feoe  was  like  All  Soul's  College."  The 
two  persons  of  whom  he  spoke  with  tlie  greatest  interest  were  Mr.  Faraday 
and  Mr.  Thirlwall,  saying  of  the  former,  "  that  he  seemed  to  have  the  true 
temperament  ot  genius,  that  carrying-on  of  the  spring  and  freahnesa  of 
youthful,  nay,  boyish  feelings,  into  the  matured  eti'ength  of  manhood !" 
For,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  had  long  before  expressed  the  same  thought, — "  To 
fiod  no  contj^adiction  in  the  onion  of  old  and  new  ;  to  contemplate  the  An- 
dent  of  days  and  all  his  works  with  feelings  as  freah  as  if  all  had  then 
sprung  forth  at  the  first  creatdve  fiat,  this  cbaracterises  the  mind  that  feels 
the  riddle  of  the  world,  and  may  help  to  unraye!  it.  To  carry  on  the  feel- 
ings of  childhood  into  the  powers  of  manhood ;  to  eombina  the  child's  sense 
of  wonder  and  novelty  with  the  appearnneea  which  erery  day  for  perhaps 
forty  years  had  rendered  familiar ; 

"  '  With  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  throughout  the  year. 
And  man  Bud  woman, — 
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I  think  Gerard  Douw's  "  Schoolmaster,"  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Mriseum,  the  finest  thing  of  the  sort  I  ever  saw  ; — whether  you 
look  at  it  at  the  common  distance,  or  examine  it  with  a  glass, 
the  wonder  is  equal.  And  that  glorioiia  picture  of  the  Venus — 
so  perfectly  beautiful  and  perfectly  innocent — as  if  beauty  and 
innocence  could  not  he  disassociated  !  The  French  thing  below 
is  a  curious  instance  of  the  inherent  grossness  of  the  Freach  taste.* 
Titian's  picture  is  made  quite  bestial. 

I  think  Sir  James  Scarlett's  speech  for  the  defendant,  in  the 
late  action  of  Cobbett  v.  The  Times,  for  a  libel,  worthy  of  the 
best  ages  of  Greece  or  Rome  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  some  of  his 
remarks  could  not  have  been  very  palatable  to  his  clients. 

I  am  glad  you  came  in  to  puactuate  my  discourse,  wHeh  I  fear 
has  gone  on  for  an  hour  without  any  stop  at  all. 


If  I  could  evei  believe  that  MandeviUe  really  meint  any  thing 
moie  bj  hjb  Fable  of  the  Bees  than  a  bonne  houche  of  solemn 
raillery  I  fchould  like  to  a'A,  those  man  shaped  apes  who  have 

thlB  la  the  cbaiaoter  and  privilege  of  gemus  and  one  of  the  marks  wLidi 
disfmgujsli  geniua  fl  m  talent  And  therefore  ib  it  tlie  primo  merit  of 
genius,  and  its  most  unequivocal  mode  of  manifestation,  bo  to  represent 
familiw  ol^eets  as  to  a^ralieD  in  the  minds  of  others  a  kindred  feeling  con- 
ceruiug  them,  and  that  freshaesa  of  sensation  'whidi  is  constant  accompani- 
raent  of  mental,  no  less  than  of  bodily,  oouTaleBeeuoe.  Who  haa  not  a  thou- 
sand times  seen  snow  faU  on  water  ?  Who  haa  not  watched  it  with  a  new 
feeling,  from  the  time  that  be  has  read  Bums's  eompai'ison  of  secsiml 

"  To  enow  that  falls  upon  a  river, 
A  moment  white — then  gone  forever  1" 

3Se  Friend.  II.  p.  \U.—Bd. 
'  I  wish  this  ci'itieism  were  enough  to  banish  that  vile  miniature  into  a 
drawer  or  cupboard.    At  siny  rate,  it  might  be  detached  from  the  glorious 
maitevpiece  to  -which  it  Is  mnv  a  libellous  pendent. — Ed. 
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taken  up  his  suggestions  in  earnest,  and  seriously  inaiiitained 
tlieiii  as  bases  for  a  rational  account  of  man  and  the  world — how 
they  explain  the  very  existence  of  those  dexterous  cheats,  those 
superior  chailatans,  the  legislators  and  philosophers,  who  have 
known  how  to  play  so  well  upon,  the  peacock-like  vanity  and 
follies  of  their  fellow-mortals. 

By-the-by,  I  wonder  some  of  you  lawyers  [sub  rosa,  of  course) 
have  not  quoted  the  pithy  lines  in  Mandeville  upon  this  Hegis- 
tration  question : — 

"  The  lawyers,  of  whOES  art  the  baaie 
Was  FeiaiDg  feuds  and  splitting  cases, 
Oppos'd  alt  Regislffrs,  that  elieata 
Miglrf.  make  more  work  with  dipt  estatea ; 
Ab  'tware  unlawful  that  one's  own 
TVitliout  a  lawsuit  should  be  kuowD  ! 
They  put  off  hearings  wilfully, 
To  finger  the  refi-eshing  fee ; 
Aod  to  defend  a  wicfeed  eaas^ 
BKamined  and  suryey'd  the  laws. 
As  burglara  shops  and  houses  do, 
To  see  where  best  they  may  break  through." 

There  is  great  Hudibtastio  vigor  in  these  lines  ;  and  those  on 
the  doctors  are  also  very  terse. 

Look  at  that  head  of  Cline,  by  Ohanlrey  1  Is  that  forehead, 
that  nose,  those  temples,  and  that  chin,  altin  to  the  monkey  tribe  ? 
Ko,  no.  To  a  man  of  sensibility  no  argument  could  disprove  the 
bestial  theory  so  convincingly  as  a  quiet  contemplation  of  that 
fine  bust. 

I  can  not  agree  with  the  solemn  abuse  which  the  critics  have 
poured  out  upon  Bertram  in  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."  He 
was  a  young  nobleman  in  feudal  times,  just  bursting  into  man- 
hood, with  all  the  feelings  of  pride  of  birth  and  appetite  for  pleas- 
ure and  liberty  natural  to  such  a  character  so  circumstanced. 
Of  course  he  had  never  regarded  Helena  otherwise  than  as  a  depen- 
dent in  the  family  ;  and  of  all  that  which  she  possessed  of  good- 
ness, and  fidelity,  and  court^e,  which  might  atone  for  her  inferi- 
ority in  other  respects,  Bertram  was  necessarily  in  a  great 
measure  ignorant.     Aud  after  all,  her  prima  fade  merit  was  the 
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having  inherited  a  prescription  from  her  old  father  the  Doctor, 
by  which  she  cures  the  King, — a  merit  which  supposes  an  ex- 
travagance of  personal  loyalty  in  Bertram,  to  make  conclusive  to 
him  in  such  a  matter  as  that  of  taking  a  wife.  Bertram  had 
surely  good  reason  to  look  upon  the  king's  forcing  him  to  many 
Helena  as  a  very  tyrannical  act.  Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed 
i.hat  her  character  is  not  very  delicate,  and  it  required  all  Shak- 
Bpeare's  consummate  skill  to  interest  us  for  her  ;  and  he  does  this 
chiefly  by  the  operation  of  the  other  characters, — the  Countess, 
Lafeu,  &c.  We  get  to  like  Helena  from  their  praising  and  eora- 
mending  her  so  much. 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  tragedies  the  comic  scenes  are  rarely 
so  interfused  amidst  the  tragic  as  to  produce  a  unity  of  the  tragic 
on  the  whole,  ivithout  which  the  intermixture  is  a  fault.  In 
Shakspeare,  this  is  always  managed  with  transcendent  skill.  The 
Fool  in  Lear  contributes  in  a  verj'  sensible  manner  to  the  tragic 
wiMness  of  the  whole  drama.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  serious 
plays  or  tragedies  are  completely  hybrids, — neither  fish  nor  flesh, 
— upon  any  rules,  Greek,  Homan,  or  Gothic  ;  and  yet  they  are 
very  delightful  notwithstanding..  No  doubt,  they  imitate  the  ease 
of  gentlernanly  conversation  better  than  Shakspeare,  who  was 
unable  not  to  be  too  much  associated  to  succeed  perfectly  in  this. 


When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  fondest  of  .Slschylus  ;  in  youth  and 
middle  age  I  preferred  Euripides  ;  now  in  my  declining  years  I 
admire  Sophocles.  I  can  now  at  length  see  that  Sophocles  is  the 
most  perfect.  Yet  he  never  rises  to  the  sublime  simplicity  of 
.Slschylua — simplicity  of  design,  I  mean — nor  diffuses  himself  in 
the  passionate  outpourings  of  Euripides.  I  understand  why  the 
ancients  called  Euripides  the  most  tragic  of  their  dramatists  :  he 
evidently  embraces  within  the  scope  of  the  tragic  poet  manypae- 
siona, — love,  conjugal  affection,  jealousy,  and  so  on,  which  Soph- 
ocles seems  to  have  considered  as  incongruous  with  the  ideal 
Btatuesqueness  of  the  tragic  drama.  Certainly  Euripides  was  a 
greater  poet  in  the  abstract  than  Sophocles.  His  choruses  may 
be  faulty  as  choruses,  but  how  beautiful  and  affecting  they  are  as 
odes  and  songs  I     I  thini:  the  famous  Ei'fjrnou  I^i'p,  in  the  (Edipus 
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Colonews,"  cold  in  comparison  with  many  of  tke  odes  of  Euripides, 
as  that  song  of  the  chorus  in  the  Hippolytus — 'Eqag,  "Epws.t  and 
so  on  ;  and  I  remember  a  cliorio  ode  in  the  Hecuba,  which,  always 
struck  me  as  exquisitely  rich  and  finished ; — I  mean  where  the 
chorus  speaks  of  Troy  and  the  night  of  the  capture4 

*  Eiiirffou,  ^hie,  TuoSe  a:iJpQf 

Ikdk  tA  Kpariara  yd;  IttokAo, 
tAv  dpyi/TH  KoAuuflw — s.  t.  X.    v.  668. 
'Epur,  'Epwf,  li  Kor"  u/i/mTW 
ordfcif  TToSov,  cladyav  yXvKelav 

jiij  fu>i  iroTi  eiv  KaK^j  ^avd^g, 

fl^S'  up^vB/ioc  IXSoif      K.  T.  vl.     T.  52T. 

t  I  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Oderidge  alluded  to  the  chorus, — 
SiF  [liv,  i  JTorpif  'ITiiAt:, 

TWV  dn-Ope^Ti™  TTO/llf 

oinin  7i4iec  rolov  'EP^ 
Xavav  vi^o;  dp^l  ac  npiirrsi, 
Soft  &ij,  Sapl  irlpeav     k.  t.  %.     T.  899. 
Thou,  tlieQ,  oh,  natal  Troy  I  uo  more 
The  city  of  the  uusaek'd  ehalt  be. 
So  tHok  from  dai'k  Achaia's  shore 
The  cloud  of  war  hath  ooFered  thee. 
Ah  J  Dot  B^m 
I  tread  thy  plum — 
The  apear — the  apear  hath  rent  thy  pride ; 
The  flame  hath  eoarr'd  thee  deep  and  wide ; 
Thy  eoronal  of  towers  is  shoru, 
And  ttou  most  piteous  art — most  naked  and  forlorn  I 

I  perisb'd  at  the  noou  of  night  t 
Wheu  Bleep  had  aeal'd  each  weary  eye ; 
When  the  danoa  was  o'er, 
Andharps  uo  more 
Bang  out  iu  choral  tnitistrelsy. 
In  the  dear  bower  of  delight 
My  husband  slept  in  joy ; 
His  shield  and  spear 
Suspended  near, 
Secure  he  slept :  that  sailor  band 
Pull  sure  he  deem'd  uo  more  should  stand , 
Beneath  the  walls  of  Troy. 
And  I  too,  by  the  taper's  light. 
Which  in  the  golden  mirror's  haze 
Flash'd  its  interminable  rflya. 
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There  is  nothing  veiy  surprising  in  Milton's  preference  of 
Euripides,  though  so  unliko  himself.  It  is  very  common — very 
natural — for  mea  to  like  and  even  admire  an  eithibition  of  power 
very  different  in  kind  from  any  thing  of  their  own.  No  jealousy 
arises.  Milton  preferred  Ovid  too,  and  I  dare  say  he  admired 
hoth  as  a  man  of  sensibility  admires  a  lovely  woman,  with,  a  feel- 
ing into  which  jealousy  or  envy  can  not  eater.  With  ^seliylus 
or  Sophocles  he  might  perchance  have  matched  himself 

In  Euripides  you  have  oftentimes  a  very  near  approach,  to 
comedy,  and  I  hardly  know  any  writer  in  whom  you  can  find 
such  fine  models  of  serious  and  dignified  conversation. 


I  slept ;  but,  hark  I  that  wai-TsIiout  dread, 
WLidi  rolliog  through  the  city  spread ; 
And  this  tho  cry, — "  When,  boob  of  Greece, 
Wliea  ehall  the  lingering  leaguer  cease ; 
"When  win  ye  spoil  Troy's  watch-tower  high, 
Aud  home  return  f" — I  heard  the  cry, 

And,  starting  from  the  genial  bed, 

Valed,  as  a  Doric  maid,  I  fled, 

And  kaelt,  Diana,  at  thy  holy  fane, 

A  trembling  suppliant — all  iu  vain. 

They  led  me  to  tho  sounding  shore — 

HeaTfina  I  as  I  passed  the  crowded  way 

My  bleeding  lord  before  ma  lay — 
I  saw — I  saw — aad  wept  no  more. 
Till,  as  the  homeward  breezes  bore 
The  bark  returaiDg  o'er  the  ses. 
My  gaze,  oh  Eion,  turn'd  on  thee ! 
Then,  frantio,  to  tho  midoight  air, 
T  euraed  aloud  the  adulterous  pair : — 
"  They  plunge  me  deep  in  exile's  woe ; 
They  lay  my  country  low  ; 

Then'  love — no  loTe  I  but  some  dark  spall. 

In  Tcogeance  breath'd,  my  spirit  fell 
Rise,  hoary  sea,  in  awful  tide. 
And  whelm  that  vessel's  guilty  pride ; 
Nor  e'er,  iu  high  Myoeoe's  hall, 
Let  Helen  boast  in  peace  of  mighty  Eion's  fall." 

J.  T.  C.-Ed. 
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The  collocation  of  words  is  so  artificial  m  Shakspeare  and  Mil- 
ton, that  you  may  aa  ■well  think  of  pushing  a  biirk  out  ot  a  wall 
with  your  forefinger,  as  attempt  to  remove  a  word  out  oi  any  of 
their  finished  p 


A  good  lecture  upon  style  might  be  Lompo=ed  bj  tikuig  on  the 
one  hand  the  slanj  ot  L  Estrange  and  perhaps  even  of  Roger 
N'orth,t  which  became  so  tashionable  after  the  Restoration  as  a 
mark  of  loyalty  and  on  the  othei  the  Johnsonian  magniloquence 
01  the  balanced  metre  of  Juniu"  and  then  showing  how  each 
extreme  is  faultj    upon  difierent  grounds 

It  is  quite  cunou^  to  remark  the  prevalence  of  the  Cavalier 
slang  style  in  the  divmea  of  Charles  the  Second  s  time.  Barrow 
could  not  of  course  adopt  s  ich  ^  mode  of  writing  throughout, 
because  he  could  not  in  it  ha've  communicated  his  elaborate 
thinkings  and  lofty  rhetsin,  but  even  Banow  not  unfrequently 
lets  slip  a  phrase  here  and  there  in  the  regular  Soger  North  way 
— much  to  the  delight,  no  doubt,  of  the  largest  part  of  his  audi- 
ence and  contemporary  readers.  See  particularly,  for  instances 
of  this,  his  work  on  the  Pope's  supremacy.     South  is  full  of  it. 

*  "  The  amotion  or  transpoeitioa  will  alter  tlie  thought,  op  the  feeling',  or 
at  IfiBBt  the  tone.  They  are  as  pieeca  of  moeaio  work,  from  which  you  can 
not  strike  the  amallest  block  without  making  a  hole  in  the  picture." — 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  ciii.  p.  7. 

t  But  Mr.  Coleridge  took  a  great  dietiaetion  between  North  and  the 
other  writers  commonly  aaaoeiatad  with  him.  In  speaMng  of  the  Examen 
and  the  Life  ot  Lord  North,  in  The  Friend,  Mr.  C.  calls  them  "  two  of  the 
most  iutereeliDg  biographical  worka  in  our  hicgnaga,  both  for  the  weight 
of  the  matter,  and  fha  JneuL'ioBa.  feiicitaa  of  the  style.  The  pages  are  all 
alive  with  the  genuioe  idioms  of  our  mother  toague.  A  fastidious  taste,  it 
is  true,  will  find  offence  in  the  occasional  vulgarisms,  or  what  we  now  eaJ! 
dan^,  which  not  n  few  of  our  writers,  shortly  after  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second,  seem  to  have  affected  as  a  mark  of  loyalty.  These  in- 
stances, however,  are  but  a  trifling  drawbaok.  They  are  not  sought  for,  hb 
is  too  often  and  too  plainly  done  by  L'Esti'ange,  Oollyer,  Tom  Brown,  and 
theh  imitators.  North  never  goes  out  of  his  way,  either  to  seek  them 
or  to  avoid  them;  and,  in  the  main,  his  laoguage  gives  us  the  very 
nerve,  pulse,  and  sinew  of  a  hearty,  healthy,  oonversatiooai  Sitglisk." — P. 
330.— B^. 
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The  style  of  Junius  is  a  sort  of  metre,  the  law  of  which  is  a 

h  h    '        1       "  h    '       When  he  gets  out  of  his  aphor- 

m     n  to  five  or  six  lines  long,  nothing  can 

d    h    b1  E  glish.     Home  Tooke  and  a  long 

se  m    h  agonists  that  were  too  niuch  for 

hn  h  h  Jnuiiaa  real  antithesis  of  images 

h      h      b       h  h        of  Johnbon  is  rarelj  more  than 

h 

Th    d  g         P  s — proper  woidi  in  their  proper 

p       s —     g  —  h  t  proper  words  in  their  proper 

p  T      p    p  n       her  case  relative      The  woids  m 

p  g  p  ded  meaning  and  no  more ,  :f 

n        h  m     ves,  it  is,  in  general,  a  fatilt      In 
b         y's,  you  lead  page  afier  page, 
d  h     p  rf      y,  without  once  taking  notice  of 

m  ma    m        n      t  is  as  if  he  had  been  speaking 

h       h  B  se  you  must  do  more ;  there  the 

words,  the  media,  must  he  beautiful,  and  ought  to  attract  your 
notice — ^yet  not  so  much  and  so  perpetually  as  to  destroy  the  unity 
which  ought  to  result  from,  the  whole  poem.  This  is  the  general 
niie,  hut,  of  course,  subject  to  some  modifications,  according  to  the 
different  kinds  of  prose  or  veisc  b)me  prose  may  approach 
towards  verbe  as  oratoiy  and  therefore  a  more  studied  exhibition 
of  the  media  may  be  pioper  and  =ome  verse  may  border  more 
on  mere  nirrative  and  there  the  style  "hould  be  simpler-  But 
the  great  thing  m  poetry  is  quocunque  nwdo,  to  effect  a  unity  of 
impression  upon  the  whole  and  a  too  gieat  fulness  and  profu- 
sion of  point  in  the  pills  will  pri-^ent  this.  Who  can  read  with 
pleasure  moie  than  a  h  indred  lines  or  so  of  Hudibras  at  one 
time  ?  Each  couplet  or  quatiam  is  so  whole  in  itself!  that  you 
can't  connect  them      There  is  no  fusion — just  as  it  is  in  Seneca. 

Imitation  is  the  mesothesis  ot  Likeness  and  Difference.  The 
difference  is  as  essential  to  it  as  the  likeness ;  for  without  the 
difference  it  would  be  Copy  or  Fac  =imile.  But,  to  borrow  a 
term  from  astronomy  it  is  a  1  bratii  g  mesothesis :  for  it  may 
verge  more  to  likeneBS  a"  m  painti  ig  or  more  to  difference,  as  in 
sculpture. 
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Dr.  Joonsom's  fame  now  rests  principally  upon  EosweU.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  amused  witb  such  a  book.  But  his  bow-wow 
manner  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced ;  for  no  one,  I  suppose,  will  set  Johnson  before  Burke,  and 
Burke  was  a  great  aud  universal  talker ;  yet  now  we  hear 
nothing;  of  this,  except  foysome  chance  remarks  in  Boswell.  The 
fact  is,  Burke,  like  all  men  of  genius  who  love  to  talk  at  all,  was 
very  discursive  and  continuous  ;  heace  he  is  not  reported ;  ha  sol- 
doni  said  the  sharp  short  things  that  Johnson  almost  always  did, 
which  produce  a  more  decided  effect  at  the  moment,  and  which 
are  so  much  more  easy  to  carry  off.*  Besides,  as  to  Burke's  tes- 
tim.ony  to  Johnson's  powers,  you  must  remember  that  Burke  was 
ft  great  courtier  ;  and  after  all,  Burke  said  and  wrote  more  than 
once  that  he  thought  Johnson  greater  in  talking  than  in  writing, 
and  greater  in  Boswell  than  in  real  lifo.f 

Newton  wa&  a  great  man,  but  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  think 
that  it  would  take  many  Wewtons  to  make  one  Milton. 

*  Burke,  I  am  persuaded,  was  not  bo  continaous  a  talkar  as  Coleridge. 
Mfldama  de  Staei  fold  a  nephew  of  the  latter,  at  Coppet,  tLat  Mr.  C.  was  a 
master  of  jnonologue,  mais  qu'il  ne  sav/iit  pat  le  dialogue.  There  was  a 
epioe  of  TiniJictiTeaess  in  this,  the  exact  history  of  wbich  is  not  worth  ex- 
plaining. And  if  dialogue  must  be  cut  down  ia  its  meaniug  to  aniall  talk, 
I,  for  one,  17111  admit  tliat  Coleridge,  among  his  mimberleas  qualificationa, 
possessed  it  not.  But  I  am  sure  that  he  could,  when  it  suited  him,  oouverse 
US  well  as  any  one  else,  and  with  women  ha  frequently  did  oonvarsa  in  a  very 
winning  aod  popular  style,  oonfioiug  them,  however,  aa  well  as  be  could,  to 
the  detail  of  facts  or  of  their  spontaneous  emotions.  In  genera!,  it  was  cer- 
tainly otherwise.  "  You  must  not  be  surptised,"  he  5;dd  to  me,  "  at  my 
talking  so  long  to  you — I  pass  bo  mudi  of  my  time  in  pain  and  solitude,  yet 
ererlaBtinglj  thinking,  that,  when  you  or  any  other  persons  call  on  me,  I  can 
hardly  help  eaing  my  mind  by  pouring  forth  some  of  the  a<wumulated 
mass  of  reflection  and  feeling,  upon  an  apparently  iptereated  recipient" 
But  the  principal  reason,  no  doubt,  was  the  habit  of  his  intellect,  which  was 
under  a  law  of  discoursing  upon  all  subjects  with  reference  to  ideas  or  ulti- 
mate ends.  Tou  might  iaterrupt  him  when  you  pleased,  and  he  was  patient 
of  every  sort  nf  conversation  escept  mare  personality,  which  lie  absolutely 
hated.— £'(i 

f  Tbis  was  said,  I  believe,  to  the  late  Sir  James  MscMntoah. — Sd. 
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It  is  a  poor  compliment  to  pay  to  a  painter  to  tell  him  that 
Ilia  figure  stands  out  of  the  canvass,  or  that  you  start  at  tlie  like- 
ness of  the  portrait.  Take  almost  any  daub,  out  it  out  of  the 
canvass,  and  place  the  figure  looking  into  or  out  of  a  window,  and 
any  one  may  take  it  for  life.  Or,  take  oae  of  Mrs.  Salmon's  wax 
queens  or  generals,  and  you  will  very  sensibly  feel  the  difference 
hetween  a  copy,  as  they  are,  and  an  imitation,  of  the  human 
form,  as  a  good  portrait  ought  to  be.  Look  at  that  flower-vase 
of  Van  Huysum,  and  at  these  wax  or  stone  peaches  and  apricots  1 
The  last  are  likest  to  their  original,  but  what  pleasure  do  they 
give  ?     Hone,  except  to  children.* 

Some  music  is  above  me  ;  most  music  is  beneath  me.  I  like 
Beethoven  and  Mozart — or  else  some  of  the  aerial  compositions  of 
the  elder  Italians,  as  Palestrinat  and  Carissimi.  And  I  love  PurceU. 


*  Thia  passage,  and  those  following,  will  evidence,  what  the  readers  even 
of  tluB  little  wock  must  havo  seen,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  had  aa  eye,  almost 
exolnsiyely,  for  tlie  idenl  or  universal  in  paiotiog  and  musio.  He  knew 
noHiing  of  the  details  of  haudling  in  the  one,  or  of  rules  of  composition  in 
the  other.  Yet  he  was,  to  the  best  of  mj  knowledge,  an  nnerring  judge  of 
the  merits  of  any  BeriouB  effort  in  the  fine  arts,  and  deteoted  the  leading 
thought  or  feeling  of  the  artist,  with  a  deoision  which  used  sometimea  to  aa- 
toniah  me.  Every  picture  wbioh  I  have  looked  at  in  company  with  him, 
seems  now,  to  my  mind,  translated  into  EogUeh.  He  would  sometimes  say, 
after  looking  for  a  minute  at  a  picture,  generally  a  modem  one,  "  There's 
no  use  in  stopping  at  this ;  for  I  see  the  painter  had  no  idea.  It  is  mere 
raecliimical  drawing.  Cojne  on ;  here  the  artist  meant  soraelhiog  for  the 
mind"  It  was  just  the  same  with  his  knowledge  of  music.  His  appetite 
for  what  he  thought  good  was  litacally  ineshaustjhle.  He  told  me  he  could 
listen  to  fine  musio  for  twelve  hours  together,  and  go  away  refreshed.  But 
he  required  in  musio  either  thought  or  feeling ;  mere  addresses  to  the  sen- 
sual ear  he  could  not  away  with ;  hence  his  utter  distaste  for  Rossmi,  and 
bis  reverence  for  Beethoven  and  Mozart. — Ed. 

I  Giovanni  PierlaigidaPnleatrinawaa  boru  about  1B20,  and  died  in  1594. 
Ibelieve  he  maybe  considered  the  founder  or  reformer  of  the  Italian  chm'oh 
music.  His  maaaea,  motets,  and  hymns,  are  tolerably  well  known  among 
lovers  of  the  old  composers  ;  but  Mr.  Coleridge  used  to  speak  with  delight 
of  some  of  Paleatrina's  madi'igals  which  he  heard  at  Rome. 

Giaeorao  Carissimi  TOmposed  about  the  years  1640-1650.  His  style  has 
been  charged  with  effeminacy ;  but  Mr.  C.  thought  it  very  graceful  and 
chnBte,     Heniv  Puropll  needs  no  addition  in  Englaad.^/iW, 
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The  best  sort  of  music  is  what  it  Bhoald  be — sacred  ;  the  next 
best,  the  military,  has  faUen  to  the  lot  of  the  devil. 

Good  music  never  tires  me,  nor  sends  me  to  sleep.  I  feel 
physically  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  it,  as  Milton  says  he  did. 

I  could  write  as  good  verses  now  as  ever  I  did,  if  I  were  per- 
fectly fcee  from  vexations,  and  were  in  the  ad  libitum  hearing 
of  fine  music,  which  has  a  sensible  eFect  in  harmonizing  my 
thoughts,  and  in  animating,  and,  as  it  were,  Inbricatbg  my  in- 
ventive faculty.  The  reason  of  my  not  finishing  Cliristabel  is 
not  that  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it — for  I  have,  as  I  always  had, 
the  whole  plan  entire  from  begianing  to  end  in  ray  mind  ;*  but 
I  fear  I  could  not  carry  on  with  equal  success  the  execution  of  the 
idea,  an  extremely  subtle  and  difficult  one.+  Besides,  after  this 
continuation  of  Faust,  which  they  tell  me  is  very  poor,  who  can 
have  courage  to  attempt  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  all  criti- 
cism against  continuations  ?  Let  ua  except  Don  Q,iiixote,  how- 
ever, although  the  second  part  of  that  transcendent  work  is  not 
exactly  uno  fiatu  with  the  original  conception. 


JULY  8, 1833. 


I  AM  clear  for  public  schools  as  the  general  nile  ;  but  for  par- 
ticular children  private  education  may  be  proper.     For  the  pur- 

*  1  siionlii  not  huTB  thouglit  it  neceBsarj-,  but  for  Oie  opinion  ©spreseed 
in  Fcaasr's  M^aziue  for  October,  1834,  p.  894,  to  remark  bore,  that  the 
verses  pabliebed  in  the  European  Magazine,  No.  Isvii.,  and  dated  April, 
1816,  purporting  to  be  a  conduHon  of  Christabel,  are  not  by  Mr.  Coleridge. 
With  defoteooa  to  flie  critic,  I  must  take  tiie  liberty  to  say  that  they  have 
not  a  particle  of  the  spirit  of  the  genuine  poem ;  and  that  the  metre  and 
rhjtlini  are  copied  by  one  ■whoaa  eye  waa  better  than  hia  ear.  Besides, 
Coleridge's  Braoy  was  not  Merlin,  neither  was  hie  Genrldiue  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake.  In  fact,  the  geuuina  poem  was  well  known,  by  reratation  and 
ti-aaaoriptiou,  nearly  twenty  years  before  its  publication ;  and  the  writer 
of  the  conclusion  had,  of  oourae,  seen  it.  I  believe  I  could  name  the  Avel- 
laueda  of  Chi-istabel — but  he  is  now  gone,  and  it  would  rtffleot  no  credit 
upon  his  memory. — Ed. 

\  ■'  The  thing  attempted  in  ObristabGl  is  the  most  difficult  of  ei 
in  the  whole  field  of  romance — witohery  by  daylight — and  f 
complete." — QiiaHerbi  Review,  No,  eiii.,  p.  29. 
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pose  of  moving  at  easo  in  the  best  English,  society, — mind,  i  don't 
call  the  London  exclusive  clique  the  best  English  society, — the 
defect  of  a  public  education  upon  the  plan  of  our  groat  schools 
and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ia  hardly  to  be  supplied.  But  the  de- 
fect is  visible  positively  ia  some  men,  and  only  negatively  ia 
others.  The  first  offm.d  you  by  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  and 
acting  directly  attributable  to  their  private  education ;  in  the 
others  you  only  regret  that  the  freedom  and  facility  of  the  estab- 
lished and  national  mode  of  bringing  up  are  not  added  to  their 
good  qualities. 

I  more  than  doubt  t!je  expediency  of  making  even  elementary 
mathematics  a  part  of  the  routine  in  the  system  of  the  great 
schools.  It  is  enough,  I  think,  that  encouragement  and  facilities 
should  be  given  ;  and  I  think  more  will  be  thus  effected  than  by 
compelling  all.  Much  less  would  I  incorporate  the  Grerman  or 
French,  or  any  modern  language,  into  the  school-labors,  I  think 
that  a  great  mistake.* 


AUGUST  4,  1833, 


Dear  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  myself  were  exact,  but  harm 
opposites  in  this  ;— that  every  old  ruin,  hill,  river,  or  tree,  called 
up  in  his  mind  a  host  of  historical  or  biographical  associations, — 
just  as  a  bright  pan  of  brass,  when  beaten,  is  said  to  attract  the 

"  "  One  eonstant  blandw" — I  find  it  so  peDcilled  bj  Mr.  C.  on  a  blnnt  pnge 
of  my  copy  of  the  "Bubbles  from  tie  Brunnena" — "of  thcae  NawBroomers 
— these  Penny  Magazine  sages  and  philantln'opists,  in  reference  to  our  pub- 
lic acboole,  is  to  confine  their  view  to  what  aehoolmnBters  teach  tbe  bays, 
with  entire  overEight  of  all  that  the  boys  are  excited  to  learn  from  each 
other  and  of  themselveB — with  more  geniality  even  ieccruse  it  is  not  a  part 
of  tbeir  compelled  school-kuowledge.  An  Eton  boy's  knowledge  of  the  St. 
Lawreoee,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Orellana,  <fce.  will  be  generiilly  found  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Hissus,  Hebrua,  Orontes,  Ac. ;  inas- 
much aa  modern  trayels  and  voyages  are  mora  entertaining  and  faaiuiuiting 
than  Cellarius ;  or  Kobinaon  Crusoe,  Dampier,  and  Captain  Cook,  than  the 
Periegesis.  Compare  the  lads  themselves  from  Etoo  and  Harrow,  &e,  with 
the  cdumrii  of  the  Ifew-Broom  loBtitutioD,  aod  not  the  liats  of  schocl-lee- 
sona  ;  and  be  that  comparison  the  criterion." — Ed. 
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swarming  of  bees ;  whereas,  for  myself,  notwithstanding  Br. 
Johnson,  I  believe  I  should  walk  over  the  plain  of  Marathon 
without  taking  more  interest  in  it  than  in  any  other  plain  of  sim- 
ilar features.  Yet  I  receive  as  much  pleasure  in  reading  the  ac- 
count of  the  battle,  in  Herodotus,  as  any  one  can.  Charles  Lamb 
wrote  an  essay*  on  a  man  who  lived  in  past  time  ; — I  thought 
of  adding  another  to  it  on  one  who  lived  not  in  time  at  all,  past, 
present,  or  future — but  beside,  or  collaterally. 


AUGUST  10,  lejs 


A  PEKSOK  nervously  weak,  has  a  sensation  of  weakness  which 
is  as  bad  to  liim  as  muscular  weakness  The  only  difference  hes 
in  the  better  chance  of  removal. 

The  fact,  that  Hooker  and  Bull  in  their  two  palmary  works 
resjwctively  are  read  in  the  Jesuit  Colleges,  is  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  mind  over  the  most  profound  of  all  preju- 


There  are  permitted  moments  of  exultation  through  faith, 
when  we  cease  to  feel  our  own  emptiness  eave  as  a  capacity  for 
our  Redeemer's  fulness. 


A  Q,UAKER  is  made  up  of  ice  and  flame.     He  has  i  o     mpos 
tion,  no  mean  temperature.     Hence  he  is  rarely  intere  t  d  ab    t 
any  public  measure  but  he  becomes  a  fanatic,  and  o\      t  p 
his  irrespective  zeal,  every  decency  aud  every  right    pp     d  t 

*  I  know  not  wben  or  ivtere ;  but  ai-e  not  all  the  wrifjnge  of  ibis  ex- 
quisite genius  the  effusions  of  <Hie  whose  spirit  lived  in  past  time  ?  The 
place  which  Lamb  holds,  and  will  ooutiuue  to  hold,  in  English,  literature, 
seems  lees  liable  to  intermptioB  than  that  of  (my  other  writer  of  oor 
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I  have  never  known  a,  trader  in  philanthropy,  who  was  not 
wrong  in  heart  somewhere  or  other.  Individuals  so  distinguished 
are  usually  unhappy  in  their  family  relations, — men  not  benevo- 
lent or  benefieent  to  individuals,  but  almost  hostile  to  tliem,  yet 
lavishing  money,  and  labor,  and  time,  on  the  race,  the  abstract 
notion.  The  cosmopolitism  which  does  not  spring  out  of,  and 
blossom  upon,  the  deep-rooted  stem  of  nationality  or  patriotism, 
is  a  spurious  and  rotten  growth. 

When  I  read  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  of  the 

Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  that  fine  old  man  Mr. ,  at  Raras- 

gate,  he  shed  tears.     Any  Jew  of  sensibihty  must  be  deeply 
impressed  by  them. 

The  two  images  farthest  removed  from  each  other  which  can 
be  comprehended  under  one  term,  are,  I  think,  Isaiah* — "Hear, 
0  heavens,  and  give  ear,  0  earth  !" — and  Levi  of  Holywell-street 
— "  Old  clothes  !" — both  of  them  Jews,  you'll  observe.  Immane 
quantum  d 


AUGUST  IB,  1833, 


I  coN'iDEP  tl  0  two  works  of  Sallust  which  have  come  down 
to  us  ent  e  as  roma  ces  founded  on  facts  ;  no  adequate  causes 
a  e  stated  ^nd  the  e  b  no  real  continuity  of  action.  In  Thucy- 
d  dcs  jou  are  awaie  from  the  beginning  that  you  are  reading 

*  I  remember  Mr.  Coleridge  usad  to  call  Isaiah  Ma  ideal  of  the  Hebreiv 
prophet.  He  studied  tbat  part  of  the  Scripture  iritb  unremitting  attention 
and  most  reverential  admiration.  Although  Mr.  C.  vras  remartablj  defieient 
in  the  technienl  memory  of  words,  he  could  eaj  a  great  deal  of  leaiah  hy 
heart,  and  he  delighted  in  pointing  out  the  hexametrieal  rhythm  of  nmner- 
ous  passages  in  the  English  yersion ; — 

"Hear,  0  heavens,  aod  give  ear,  ]  0  earth:  for  the  Lord  hath  spobeo, 
I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  ]  aud  tbey  have  rebelled  against 

The  ox  tooweth  his  owner,  ]  and  the  ass  his  master'a  arib : 
But  larad  doth  not  know,  |  my  people  doth  not  consider." — JSd. 
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the  reflections  ol'  a  man  of  great  genius  and  experience  upon  the 
character  and  operation  of  the  two  great  political  principles  in 
conflict  in  the  civilized  world  in  his  time ;  his  narrative  of  events 
is  of  minor  importance,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  selects  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration.  It  is  Thncydidea  himself  -whom  you  read 
throughout  under  the  names  of  Pericles,  Mcias,  &c.  But  in 
Herodotus  it  is  just  the  reverse.  He  has  as  little  subjectivity  as 
Homer,  and,  delighting  in  the  great  fancied  epic  of  events,  he 
narrates  them  without  impressing  any  thing  as  of  his  own  mind 
upon  the  narrative.  It  is  the  charm  of  Herodotus  that  he  gives 
you  the  spirit  of  his  age — that  of  Thucydides,  that  he  reveals  to 
you  his  own,  whicit  was  above  the  spirit  of  his  age. 


The  difference  between  the  composition  of  a  history  in  modern 
and  ancient  times  is  very  great ;  sLill  there  are  certain  principles 
upon  which  a  history  of  a  modern  period  may  ha  written,  neither 
sacrificing  all  truth  and  reality,  like  Gibbon,  nor  descending  into 
m.ere  biography  and  anecdote. 

Gibbon's  style  is  detestable  ;  but  Hs  style  is  not  the  worst 
thing  about  him.  His  history  has  proved  an  effectual  bar  to  all 
real  familiarity  with  the  temper  and  habits  of  imperial  Home. 
Few  persons  read  the  original  authorities,  even  those  which  are 
classical ;  and  certainly  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  empire  can  be  obtained  from  Gibbon's  rhetorical 
sketches.  He  takes  notice  of  nothing  but  what  may  produce  an 
effect ;  he  skips  from  eminence  to  eminence,  without  ever  talcing 
you  through  the  valleys  between  :  in  fact,  his  work  is  little  else 
but  a  disguised  collection  of  all  the  splendid  anecdotes  which  he 
could  find  in  any  book  concerning  any  persons  or  nations,  from 
the  Ant«nines  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  When  I  read  a 
chapter  in  Gibbon,  I  seem  to  be  looking  through  a  luminous  haze 
or  fog  : — the  figures  come  and  go,  I  know  not  how  or  why,  all 
larger  than  life,  or  distorted  or  discolored  ;  nothing  is  real,  vivid, 
true ;  aU  is  scenical,  and,  as  it  were,  exhibited  by  candle-light. 
And  then  to  call  it  a  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Boman  Empire !  Was  there  ever  a  gi'eater  misnomer  ?  I 
protest  I  do  not  remember  a  single  philosophical  attempt  made 
throughout  the  work  to  fathom  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  dechne 
or  fall  of  that  empire.     How  miserably  deficient  is  the  narrative 
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of  the  important  reign  of  Justinian  !  And  that  poor  skepticism, 
which  Grihbon  mistook  for  Socratio  phUosophy,  has  led  him  to 
misstate  and  mistake  the  character  and  influence  of  Christianity 
in  a  wiy  which  even  au  %Towed  infidel  or  athei-st  would  not  and 

Id      tha      1  b-hbni^asanani       m  adg 

but  h    1    d  n    ph  1     phy     and  li  f  lly    nd  d  th 

I         I  ]    up  n     1     h  th    b    t    f  th      Id  1    t  wi  t       H 

att  mpt  I  to  mi  tat    th       a  t  fi     I  f     1      wl   1 

■w    k— th       diam  1.        d       ai        f  tl     p    la—      1  g 

that  the     1    t  nt    de  1  is  1    u  n    ts  11    t    t 

f  the  tn.th     f  p  1        1  phil  ■?  phy   ii       am        h        i       f 

Tht  kyttledelno  ftl  E  man  np  —■\ii  h 
is  not  to  he  found  in  all  Gibbon'  n  m  nse  w  k — a  ay  b  ta  d 
in  two  words  ; — the  imperial  chate  Ijngadii  ally 

destroying,  the  national  characl         It  m        d     T    j  n  an 

empire  without  a  nation. 


I  LIKE  Dr.  Johnson's  political  pamphlets  better  than  any  other 
parts  of  his  works  : — ^particularly  his  Taxation  no  Tyranny  is  very 
clever  and  spirited,  though  he  only  sees  half  of  his  subject,  and 
that  not  in  a  very  philosophical  manner.  Plunder — Tribute — 
Taxation — are  the  three  gradations  of  action  by  the  sovereign,  on 
the  property  of  the  subject  The  first  is  mere  violence,  bounded 
by  no  law  or  Lustom  ani  is  properlj  an  act  only  between  con- 
queior  anl  cmqueied  and  that  tco  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
The  second  supposes  Law  but  Law  proceeding  only  from,  and 
dictated  by  one  paitj  the  conqiieror  law,  by  which  he  consents 
to  forego  his  neht  of  plunder  upon  condition  of  the  conquered 
giving  up  to  him  of  their  own  accord,  a  fixed  commutation. 
The  thud  implies  compact  and  negatives  any  right  to  plunder, — 
la-iation  being  protessedly  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  party 
tiied  that  by  paying  a  part  he  raaj  through  the  labors  and 
Bipei  ntenlen  e  of  tbe  ec\ejeigii    ba  able  to  enjoy  tlie  rest  in 
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peace.  As  to  the  right  to  tax  being  only  commensurate  with 
direct  representation,  it  is  a  fatle,  falsely  and  treacherously 
brought  forward  by  those  who  kiiow  its  hollowness  well  eiiough. 
You  may  show  its  weakness  in  a  moment,  by  observing  that  not 
even  the  imiversal  suffrage  of  the  Benthamites  avoids  the  diffi- 
culty ; — for  although  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  contrary  to  decorum 
that  womeu  should  legislate,  yet  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
women  should  not  choose  their  representatives  to  legislate ; — and 
if  it  be  said  that  they  ate  merged  in  their  husbands,  let  it  he 
allowed  where  the  wife  has  no  separate  property  ;  but  where  she 
has  a  distinct  taxable  estate,  in  which  her  husband  has  no  inter- 
est, what  right  caa  her  husband  have  to  choose  for  her  the  person 
whose  vote  may  affect  her  separate  interest  ? — Besides,  at  all 
events,  an  unmarried  woman  of  age,  possessing  one  thousaad 
pounds  a  year,  has  surely  as  good  a  moral  right  to  vote,  if  taxa- 
tion without  representation  is  tyranny,  as  any  ten-pounder  in  the 
kingdom.  The  truth  of  course  is,  that  direct  representation  is  a 
chimera,  impracticable  in  fact,  and  useless  or  noxious  if  prac- 
ticable. 

Johnson  had  neither  eye  nor  ear;  for  nature,  therefore,  he 
cared,  as  he  knew,  nothing.  His  knowledge  of  town  life  was 
minute ;  hut  even  that  was  imperfect,  as  not  being  contrasted 
with  the  better  life  of  the  country. 

Home  Tooke  was  once  holding  forth  on  language,  when,  turn- 
ing to  me,  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  what  the  meaning  of  the  final 
ive  was  in  English  words,  I  said  I  thought  I  could  tell  what  he, 
Home  Tooke  himself,  thought.  "Why,  what?"  said  he.  "  Vis," 
I  replied ;  and  he  acknowledged  I  had  guessed  right.  I  told  him, 
however,  that  I  could  not  agree  with  him  ;  but  beheved  that  the 
final  ive  came  from  tck — vicus,  oi  xo; ;  the  root  denoting  coliee- 
tivity,  and  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  final  ing,  which  signifies 
separation,  particularity,  aad  individual  property,  from  ingh,  a 
hearth,  or  one  man's  place  or  seat :  oi'  ko;,  vicus,  denoted  an  ag- 
gregation of  i^glei  The  altwation  of  the  c  -md  1\.  of  the  root  into 
the  Ji  was  evidently  the  work  of  the  digammate  power,  and 
hence  we  find  the  icii^  and  n«s  mdiflirontlv  as  finals  iu  Latin. 
The   precise   d  fli,un(,e  cf  th"   ptjmrbgies  i     apparent  in  these 
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phrases  : — The  lamb  is  spovtive;  Ikat  is,  has  a  nature  or  habit 
of  sporting:  the  lamb  is  sportewg-;  that  is,  the  animal  is  now 
performing  a  sport.  Home  Tooke  upon,  this  said  nothing  to  my 
etymology  ;  but  I  believe  he  found  that  he  could  not  make  a  fool 
of  me,  as  he  did  of  Godwin  and  soiue  other  of  his  hutta. 


It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  in  our  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
which  profeaaea  to  be  from  the  Hebrew,  the  name  Jehovah — '  O 
"J2JV — The  Being,  or  God — should  be  omitted,  and,  instead  of  it, 
the  Kti^ioe,  or  Lord,  of  the  Septuagint,  be  adopted.  The  Alex- 
andrian Jews  had  a  superstitious  dread  of  writing  the  name  of 
God,  and  put  Kiqios  not  as  a  translation,  but  as  a  mere  mark  or 
sign — every  one  readily  understanding  for  what  it  really  stood. 
We,  who  have  no  such  superstition,  ought  surely  to  restore  the 
Jehovah,  and  thereby  bring  out  in  the  true  force  the  overwhelming 
testimony  of  the  Psalms  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Jehovah, 
or  manifested  God.* 

*  I  find  tlie  same  veamrk  in  the  late  most  esoelleot  Bishop  Sandforil'a 
diai'y,  under  date  17th  December,  \Wl: — "Xaipere  hi  t^  Kupi't].  Kipioc 
idem  Mgaificat  quod  mr  apud  Hebrteos.  Hebrtei  eaim  nomine  mni  sime- 
tisBimo  nempe  Dei  nomine,  nunqnam  in  coUoquio  utebantur,  sed  vice  ejus 
■':ilN  proaviatiabant,  quod  LXX.  per  Kvpioc  exprimebsnt." — Setaains  of 
Bislwp  Sand/ord,  vol  i.  p.  207. 

Mr.  Coleridge  saw  this  work  for  the  first  time  many  months  after  nialdng 
tbe  obserration  in  the  text.  Indeed,  it  was  the  very  last  book  he  ever  read. 
Ha  was  deeply  interested  in  Hie  piature  drawn  of  the  Bishop,  and  a^d  that 
the  mental  struggles  and  bodily  sufferings  indicated  iu  the  Diai'y  had  been 
his  own  for  years  peat.  He  oonjnred  ms  to  peruse  the  Memoir  aud  the 
Diary  with  great  care; — "I  have  received,"  said  he,  ''mueh  spiritual  com- 
fort and  strength  from  tbe  latter.  0 1  were  my  faith  and  devotion.  Eke  my 
sufferings,  equal  to  that  good  man's  1  He  felt,  ns  I  do,  how  deep  a  depth 
is  prayer  in  faith." 

In  cooaeotion  with  the  text,  I  may  add  here,  that  Mr.  C.  said,  that  long 
before  be  Imew  that  the  late  Bishop  Middleton  was  of  the  same  opinion,  he 
bad  deplored  the  misleading  inadequacy  of  our  auttorized  versioa  of  the 
expressioa,  irpuroroKoj  Tfaajic  ktIitcu;  in  the  Epistle  to  the  ColosBiaos,  i,  16  ; 
Of  fuTiv  dKin  ti/bBcov  toS  dopdrirv,  jrporfroKoraoiJijr  aricEwf.    He  rendered 
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I  can  not  understand  the  conduot  of  the  Scotcli  Kirk  with  re- 
gard to  poor  Irving.  They  might  with  ample  reason  have  visited 
him  for  the  monstrous  indecencies  of  those  exhibitions  of  the 
spirit ;  perhaps  the  Kirk  would  not  have  been  justified  in  overlook- 
.  ing  suoli  disgrMeful  breaches  of  deconim  :  but  to  excommunicate 
him  on  account  of  his  language  about  Christ's  body  was  very 
foolish.  Irving's  expressions  upon  this  subject  are  ill-judged,  in- 
convenient, in  bad  taste,  and  in  terras  false  ;  nevertheless,  his  ap- 
parent meaning,  such  as  it  is,  is  orthodox.  Christ's  body — as 
mere  body,  or  rather  carcass  (for  body  is  an  associated  word),  was 
no  more  capable  of  sin  or  righteousness  than  mine  or  yours ; — that 
his  humanity  had  a  capacity  of  siu,  follows  from  its  own  essence. 
He  was  of  like  passions  as  we,  and  was  tempted.  How  could  he 
be  tempted,  if  he  had  no  formal  capacity  of  being  seduced  ? 


AUGUST  18, 1838. 


In  the  Paradise  Lost — indeed,  in  every  one  of  his  poems — it  is 
Milton  himself  whom  you  see  ;  his  Satan,  his  Adam,  Jiis  Raphael, 
almost  his  Eve — are  all  John  Milton ;  and  it  is  a  sense  of  this 
intense  egotism  that  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  iu  reading 
Milton's  works.     The  egotism  of  such  a  man  is  a  revelation  of 

Claudian  deserves  more  attention  than  is  generally  paid  to 
him.  He  is  the  link  between  the  old  classic  and  the  modern  way 
of  thinking  in  verse.  You  will  observe  in.  him  an  oscillation 
between  the  objective  poetry  of  the  ancients  and  the  subjective 
mood  of  the  moderns.  His  power  of  pleasingly  reproducing  the 
same  thought  in  different  language  iiS  remarkable,  as  it  ia  in  Pope. 

the  verse  in  these  words : — Who  is  the  manifastatJon  of  God  the  ioviflible, 
the  begotten  antecedently  to  all  creation ;"  observing,  that  in  npcjT6roK0f 
there  was  a  donble  superlative  of  priarity,  and  that  the  natural  meaning 
of  "first-hom  of  every  creature," — the  language  of  our  version, — afforiied  no 
premiss  for  flie  cauaal  6ri  in  the  next  verse.  The  same  criticism  may  be 
found  in  the  Statesman's  Manual,  I.  p.  462,  n;  and  sea  Bishop  Sandford's  judg- 
ment to  the  same  effect,  vol.  i.  p.  1^5.— M. 
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Kead  particularly  tLe  Phcenix,  and.  see  how  the  Buigle  image  of 
e  is  varied.* 


I  think  highly  of  Sterne  ;  that  is,  of  tlie  first  part  of  Tristram 
Shandy ;  for  as  to  the  latter  part,  ahout  the  widow  Wadman,  it 
is  stupid  aad  di^usting ;  and  the  Sentimental  Journey  ia  poor 
sickly  stuff.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  affectation  in  Sterne,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  still  the  characters  of  Trim  and  the  two  Shandiesf  are 
most  individual  and  delightful.  Sterne's  morals  are  bad,  hut  I 
don't  thinlc  they  can  do  much  harm  to  any  oae  whom  they  would 

•  Mr.  Coleridge  referred  to  Olaudian's  first  Idyll ; — 
"  Ooeaui  aummo  oirouinfliius  aquore  luens 
TraoB  IcdOB  Euruiuque  viret,"  4e. 
See  the  lines — 

"Hio  neque  ccucepto  fetu,  ueo  aemiae  surgit; 
Sed  pater  est  prolesque,  sibi,  nulloque  creante 
EmeritoB  artoa  fceennda  morte  reformat, 
Et  petit  altei'uam  totidem  per  fuaera  vitam. 

Et  cumulum  texecs  prctioaa  froade  Sabieuni 
Componit  bustumque  sibi  partumque  futurum. 

O  aeniam  podture  rogo,  falsisque  sepuloria 
Natales  liabiture  yioes,  qui  sfflpe  renaaci 
Eritio,  proprioque  soles  pubescete  leto, 
Aodpe  prinoipium  rursus. 

Parturienta  rogo 


0  felix,  bieresque  tviil  ciuo  eolvimur  omaes, 
Hoe  libi  suppsdilat  vh'es ;  prjebetur  origo 
Per  einersm ;  tnoritui'  te  non  pereuata  aeaeatiis." — Ed. 

I  Mr.  Coiecidge  considered  the  oharaotel'  of  the  father,  the  elder  Shandy, 
aa  by  much  the  finer  delinaation  of  the  two.  I  fear  his  low  opinion  of  the 
Sentimental  Journey  will  not  suit  a  thorough  Sterneist;  but  I  could  never 
get  him  to  modify  his  oriti<asm.  Ho  eaid,  "  The  oftener  you  read  Sterne, 
the  more  oleacly  will  you  perceive  the  great  difference  between  Tristvani 
Sbacdy  and  the  Sontiraental  Journey.  There  is  trutb  and  reality  io  the 
one,  and  little  beyond  n.  clayer  affectation  in  the  other." — Ed. 
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not  find  tad  enough  before.  Besides,  the  oddity  and  erudite 
grimaces  under  which  much  of  his  dirt  is  hidden,  take  away 
the  eflect  for  the  most  part ;  although,  to  ho  sure,  the  book  is 
scarcely  readable  by  women. 


AUGUST  30,  183S. 


Men  of  humor  are  always  in  some  degree  men  of  genius  ;  wits 
are  rarely  so,  although  a  man  of  genius  may,  among  other  gifts, 
possess  wit,  as  Shakspeare. 

Genius  must  have  talent  as  its  coraplemoiit  and  implement, 
just  as,  in  like  manner,  imagination  must  have  fancy.  In  short, 
the  higher  intellectual  powers  can  only  act  through  a  correspond- 
ing energy  of  the  lower. 

Men  of  genius  are  rarely  mucJi  annoyed  by  the  company  of 
vulgar  people,. because  they  have  a  power  of  looking  at  such 
persons  as  objects  of  amusement,  ol'  another  race  altogether. 

I  quite  agree  with  Strabo,  n  a  d  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his 
splendid  dedication  of  the  Fo  *  h  an  be  no  great  poet 
■who  is  not  a  good  man,  thoU;,  p  p  i.  goody  man.  His 
heart  must  be  pure  ;  he  mus  ha  e  a  do  look  into  his  own 
heart,  and  sometimes  to  look  a  h  an  he  who  is  igno- 
rant of  his  own  heart  know  ah  e  able  to  move,  the 
heart  of  any  one  else  ? 

I  think  there  is  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  elegance  and 
correctness  of  the  English  in  our  versions  of  the  Old  and  New 

•  'H  il  (dpcri)  Tomrov  Bwi^evKTai  rj  row  dvepdrrov  xai  oix  ol&v  T£  dya- 
Btrv  yaneedai  iroifjii^f ,  /i^  npoTepov  ysvi/divra  dvSpa  dja66v. — Lib.  i.  p.  88, 

"  For,  if  men  will  impartially,  and  not  asquiut,  loot  towards  the  offioea 
and  function  of  a  poet,  they  will  easily  eonelude  to  themselves  the  impoaBl- 
bility  of  any  wian'e  being  the  gicd  poet  withont  firet  beicg  a  good  man," 
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Testaments.  I  can  not  yield  to  the  authority  of  many  examples 
of  usages  which  may  he  alleged  from  the  Wew  Testament  ver- 
sion. St.  Paul  is  very  oilen  most  inadequately  rendered,  and 
there  are  slovenly  phrases  which  would  never  have  come  from 
Ben  Jonaon,  or  any  other  good  prose  writer  of  that  day. 

Hebrew  is  BO  simple,  and  its  words  are  so  few  and  near  the 
roots,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ]ceep  up  any  adequate  knowledge  of 
it  without  constant  application.  The  meanings  oi'  the  words 
are  chiefly  traditional.  The  loss  of  Origcn'a  Hoptaglott  Bible,  in 
which  he  had  written  out  the  Hebrew  words  in  Greek  characters, 
is  the  heaviest  which  biblical  literature  has  ever  experienced. 
It  would  have  fixed  the  sounds  as  known  at  that  time. 

Brute  animals  have  the  vowel  sounds  ;  man  only  can  utter 
consonants.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  consonants  should 
be  marked  first,  as  being  the  framework  of  the  word  ;  and  no 
doubt  a  very  simple  living  language  might  bo  written  quite  intel- 
ligibly to  the  natives  without  any  vowel  sounds  marked  at  all. 
The  words  would  be  traditionally  and  conventionally  recognized, 
as  in  shor^hand  ;  thus  :  Gd  crtd  ih  hvn  nd  th  lik.  I  wish  I 
understood  Arabic  ;  and  yet  I  doubt  whether  to'  the  European 
philosopher  or  scholar  it  is  worth  while  to  undergo  the  immense 
labor  of  acquiring  that  or  any  other  Oriental  tongue,  except 
Hebrew. 


The  distinction  between  accent  and  quantity  is  clear,  and  was, 
no  doubt,  observed  by  the  ancients  in  the  recitation  of  verse  But 
.  I  believe  such  recitation  to  have  been  always  an  attifacial  thing 
and  that  the  common  conversation  was  entirely  regulated  by  ao 
cent.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  talL  any  language  without 
confounding  the  quantity  of  syllables  with  then  high  oi  low 
tones  ;*  although  you  may  sing  or  recitatiie  the  difference  well 

*  This  opinion,  I  need  not  say,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Loncluaiun 
of  ToBter  and  Mitford,  and  Bearoely  reconcilable  with  the  apparent  mean 
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enough.  Why  should  the  marks  of  accent  have  been  considered 
exclusively  necessary  for  teaching  the  pronunciation  to  the 
Asiatic  or  African  Hellenist,  if  the  knowledge  of  the  acuted  syl- 
lable did  not  also  carry  the  stress  of  time  with  it  ?  If  &yd^a)nog 
■was  to  be  ptonomiced  in  common  conversation  with  a  perceptible 
distinction  of  the  length  of  the  penultima,  as  well  as  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  ante  penultima,  why  was  not  that  long  quantity  also 
marked  ?  It  was  surely  as  important  an  ingredient  in  the  pro- 
nunciation as  the  accent.  And  although  the  letter  omega  might, 
in  such  a  word,  show  the  quantity,  yet  what  do  you  say  to  such 
words  as  i-eUyxaat,  litpaua,  and  the  like — the  quantity  of  the 
penultima  of  which  is  not  marked  to  the  eye  at  all  ?  Besides, 
can  we  altogether  disregard  tho  practice  of  the  modern  Greeks  t 
Their  confusion  of  accent  and  quantity  in  verse  is  of  course  a  bar- 
barism, though  a  very  old  one,  as  the  versus  politici  of  John 

ing  of  the  authorities  from  the  old  critics  and  gnuumariana.  Foster's  oppo- 
nent was  for  rejeotiiig  the  ae<;erits,  and  atteodiog  only  to  the  syllabic  quan- 
tity ;  Mr.  C.  would,  tit  prose,  attend  to  the  accanta  only  as  iodioatora  of  the 
quantjty,  being  unable  to  conceive  any  praotiaJ  dietinctiou  between  time 
and  tone  in  eoramon  speech.  Yet  how  can  we  deal  with  the  authority  of 
Dionyaius  of  Halicarnaesus  alone,  who,  on  the  one  band,  diect-iimnates 
quantity  ho  esquisitely  as  to  mate  fouc  degrees  of  shi>rSnesa  in  the  penulti- 
mates of  iSoc,  fioSo;,  Tpojrof,  and  oTpo^og,  and  tbis  expressly  Iv  'Aoyoi; 
TjiiXoi!:,  or  plain  prose,  as  well  as  io  verse ;  aod  on  the  other  hand  declares, 
according  to  the  evidently  correct  interpretation  of  the  passage,  that  the 
dilfereuce  between  music  and  ordinary  speech  consists  in  the  niunber  only, 
and  not  in  Ihe  quality  of  tones  : — r^  notr^j  diaTi^Tidrrovaa  t^s  Iv  ASalc  Kai 
opydvotc,  Koi  oi'xf  r^  Iloiy.  (lltpi  Sut.  a  11 ))  The  extreme  sensibility  of  the 
Atbenian  ear  to  the  araent  in  prose  ia,  indeed,  proved  by  numerous  anec- 
dotes, one  ofthe  most  amusing  of  which,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  best  au- 
theuticated  as  a  fact,  is  that  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Speech  for  the  Crown, 
asking,  "  Whether,  0  Athenians,  does  jEsohines  appear  to  you  to  be  the 
meceenarj  (/jioBurSf)  of  Alexander,  or  his  guest  or  friend  (^^wof)  T  It  is  said 
that  he  pronounced  fwjSurd^  with  a  false  accent  on  the  antepenultima,  as 
pinBuTog,  and  that  upon  the  audienoe  immediately  crying  out,  by  way  of 
correction,  /jioSuTSf,  with  an  emphaMS,  the  orator  continued  coolly — ukoueic 
u  liymiui — "  You  yourself  hear  what  tbey  say  I"  Demosthenes  is  also  said, 
whether  affectedly  or  in  igoovanee,  to  have  sworn  in  some  speech  by 'AtrKJtij- 
TTHPC,  throwing  the  accent  falsely  oa  the  witepenultima,  and  that,  upon 
being  interrupted  for  it,  he  declared,  in  bis  justificatioo,  that  the  pronon- 
ciation  was  proper,  for  that  the  divinity  was  i^JTioj,  mild.  He  expressions 
iu  Plutarch  are  very  striking : — "  Biipabmi  ixivTiasi/,  w/jitoe  SS  kbI  rdr  'AaxTiJi- 
iribv,  TrpoTrapoflJi'uv  'AokX^jtiov,  Kal  vapsSsiKWen  idTbv  bpBiji  MyovTa-  clvai 
ydp  Tdw  CeSi'  iTirinv  Ka!  IttI  tovti^  toU-Hokic  klfopv6^di!."—Ilee,  Ornt. — Ed. 
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a  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  Aaacreontics  prefixed  t* 
Proclus,  will  show  ;  but  these  very  examples  prove  w  fortiori. 
what  the  common  pronunciation  in  prose  then  was. 


AUGUST  34.  1833. 

I  AM  never  very  forward  in  offering  spiritual  consolation  to  any 
one  in  distr^a  or  disease.  I  helieve  that  such  resources,  to  be  of 
any  service,  must  be  self-evolved  in  the  first  instance.  1  am. 
something  of  the  Ctuakor's  mind  in  this,  and  am  inclined  to  ivait 
for  the  spirit. 

The  most  common  effect  of  this  mock  evangelical  spirit,  espe- 
cially with  young  women,  is  self-inflation  and  husy-bodyism. 

How  strange  and  awful  is  the  synthesis  of  life  and  death  in  the 
gusty  winds  and  falling  leaves  of  an  autumnal  day'. 

*  See  his  Chiliads.    The  soi-t  of  verses  to  which  Mr.  Coleridge  alluded 


(lie  ijSi  KOI  1  voli  itpayjKiniv  \  Koi  Se^wIc  (  dftO^slv — ) 
&i:/ifsrni  S6  |  vaiTO  7.iL6eiv  \  ixilcuc  |  ;cpi«Tiov. 
Kpoiaov  KcvSi  nyjSf  ys^ra  jiailaei  xat  Ty  Sif. 
'ty  ApTosS/ioc  ffaciT^e  ipsyiac  Tjf  /leyoijjf. 
"HpoAiror  rdv  Tvyi/v  Si  noi/iiva  pip  oi  Myei. 
"H  'Epix^iac  JIpoxpic  re  nai  JIpaiiBiac  ,K6p!i, 
'Ajrifiof,  ilf  Ai6£apo£  jpdfei  xcU  Aiav  d/ia. — C/iU,  I, 
ni  climb  the  frost  |  j  mountainB  high  |  ,  and  there  I'll  ooiu  |  the  weather  ; 
rU  taar  the  rain  |  bow  from  the  sky  |  ,  and  tie  both  cpda  |  together. 

Some  critics,  however,  maintain  these  verses  to  be  troehaies,  although 
very  loose  and  Ikultj. — Sea  Foster,  p.  113.    A  onrious  instance  of  tlie  early 
GonfnsioD  of  accent  and  quantity  may  be  seen  in  PrudeatiuB,  who  shortens 
the  penultima  in  i!r{vi!is  and  idola,  from  Ipr^/ioc  aud  e'i6u}.a. 
Cui  jejuna  eremi  saxa  loquaoibns 
Esundaut  soatebris,  &<!.-~C'alhemcr.Y,  SO. 


oognatamque  malum,  pigmenta,  C 

Idola,  TOaflayit  fallendi  tvina  potestns. 

Oimt.  S^im.,  il.- 
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AUGUST  25,  isaa. 


RoSGTTi's  view  of  Dante's  meaning  is  in  great  part  just,  but 
ho  has  pushed  it  beyond  all  bounds  of  common  sense.  How 
could  a  poet — and  such  a  poet  as  Dante — have  written  the  de- 
tails of  the  allegory  as  conjectured  by  Eosetli  ?  The  boundaries 
between  his  allegory  and  his  pure  picturesque  are  plain  enough, 
I  think,  at  first  reading. 

To  resolve  laughter  into  an  expression  of  contempt  is  contrary 
to  fact,  and  laughable  enough.  Laughter  is  a  convulsion  of  the 
nerves ;  and  it  seems  as  if  nature  cut  short  the  rapid  thrill  of 
pleasure  on  the  nerves  by  a  sudden  convulsion  of  them,  to  pre- 
vent the  sensation  becoming  painful  Aristotle's  definition  is  as 
pOod  as  can  be — surprise  at  perceiving  ■iny  thing  o  it  of  its  usual 
plice  when  the  unusualness  is  not  aeeompan  e  I  by  a  sense  of 
serious  langer  "htich  surprise  is  always  pleasi  rable  ;  and  it  is 
observable  that  surpnse  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  dan- 
ger becomes  tr<»gic  Hence  farce  may  often  boidei  on  tragedy  ; 
indeed  farce  s  nearer  tiage  Iv  in  its  essence  than  c  medy  is. 


Bason  "Vo^  Hu  ib  ldt  biothei  of  the  great  tri\eller,  paid  me 
the  ioUowiiig  compliment  at  Eom  I  confts    Mr  Coleridge, 

I  had  my  suspicions  that  you  w  le  heie  in  a  polit  cal  capacity 
of  some  sort  or  other  but  upon  leflect  on  I  acquit  you.  For  in 
Lrerman^  ind  I  believe  elaevilieie  on  the  continent  it  is  gen- 
erillj  understood  tkit  the  Enghsh  government  in  oi  ler  to  divert 
the  en'^j  and  jealousy  of  the  woill  at  the  power  wealth,  and 
mgcnuitj  of  your  nation  makes  a  point  as  1  ru'^e  de  guerre,  of 
sending  out  none  but  fools  ol  gentLminly  birth  and  connections 
as  diplomatists  to  the  coiuts  abioal  An  exception  is,  perhaps, 
somptimes  mide  Jor  a  clever  fellow  if  suflicientlj  Libertine  and 
iiiinn    plel         Is  the  case  m   ch  al  eied  now     1    \i<     know  ? 
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What  dull  coxcombs  your  diplomatists  at  home  generally  are. 
I  remember  dining  at  Mr.  Frere's  once  in  company  with  Canaing 

and  a  few  other  interesting  men.     Just  before  dinner  Lord 

called  on  Frere,  and  asked  himself  to  dinner.  From  the  moment 
of  his  entry  he  began  to  talk  to  the  whole  party,  and  in  French 
— all  of  H8  being  genuine  English — and  I  was  told  his  French 
was  execrable.  He  had  followed  the  Russian  army  into  France, 
and  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  great  men  concerned  in  the  war  :  of 
none  of  those  things  did  he  say  a  word,  but  went  on,  sometimes 
in  English  and  sometimes  in  French,  gabbling  about  cookery,  and 
dress,  and  the  like.  At  last  he  paused  for  a  little,  and  I  said  a 
few  words,  remarking  how  a  great  image  may  be  reduced  to  the 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  by  bringing  the  constituent  parts  into 
prominent  detail,  and  mentioned  the  grandeur  of  the  deluge  and 
the  preservation  of  life  in  Genesis  and  the  Paradise  Lost,*  and 
the  ludicrous  effect  produced  by  Drayton's  description  in  his 
Moah's  Flood  :— 

"  And  now  the  beasts  are  walliiDg  from  tlie  wood, 
As  -well  of  rayioe,  as  that  oliew  the  uui 
The  king  of  beasts  Ms  fury  doth  suppress, 
And  to  the  Ark  leads  down  the  lioness ; 
The  bull  for  his  beloved  mate  doth  low, 
And  to  the  Ark  bringa  on  the  fiur-eyed  cow,"  &c. 

Hereupon  Lord resumed,  and  spoke  in  raptures  of  a  picture 

which  he  had  lately  seen  of  Noah's  Ark,  and  said  the  animals 
were  all  marching  two  and  two,  the  little  ones  first,  and  that  the 
elephants  came  last  in  great  majesty  and  filled  up  the  fore-ground. 
"  Ah  '.  no  doubt,  my  lord,"  said  Canning  ;  "  your  elephants,  wise 
fellows  I  stayed  behind  to  pack  up  their  trunks  I"  This  floored 
the  ambassador  for  half  an  hour. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  almost  all  our  am- 
bassadors were  distinguished  men.f    Read  Lloyd's  State  Worthies. 

*  Glenesls,  O,  n.  vii.     Par.  Lost,  book  si.  v.  728,  &c. 

\  Yet  Diego  de  Meudoza,  the  autboi"  of  Laaarillo  de  Tormes,  himself  a 
veteran  diplomatist,  describes  Ms  brethren  of  the  craft,  and  tiieir  duties,  in 
the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Emperor  and  Philip  the  Second,  in  the  foUowiug 

"O  embajfldores,  puroa  majaderos, 
Que  si  los  rejes  quiercn  engailar, 
Comienzau  por  ntisotros  los  primeros. 
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The  lliivd-rate  men  of  those  days  possessed  an  infinity  of  knowl- 
eilge,  and  were  intimately  versed,  not  oaly  in  the  history,  bwt 
even  in  the  heraldry,  of  the  countries  in  whieh  they  were  resi- 
dent. Men  were  almost  always,  except  for  mere  compliments, 
chosen  for  their  dexterity  and  experience — not,  as  now,  by  Par- 
liamentary interest. 

The  sure  way  to  make  a  foolisli  ambassador  is  to  bring  him  up 
to  it.  "What  can  an  English  minister  abroad  really  want  but  an 
honest  and  bold  heart,  a  love  for  his  country  and  the  teit  com- 
mandments ?  Your  art  diplomatic  is  stuff — no  truly  great  man 
now  would  negotiate  upon  any  suojj  shallow  priaoiples. 


AUGUST  30,  1833. 


If  a  man  is  not  rising  upwards  to  be  an  angel,  depend  upon  it, 
he  is  sinking  downwards  to  be  a  devil.  He  can  not  stop  at  the 
beast.  The  most  savage  of  men  aie  not  beasts  :  they  are  worse, 
a  great  deal  worse. 

The  conduct  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Western  nations  on  the 
subject  of  contagious  plague  illustrates  the  two  extremes  of  error 
on  the  nature  of  (Jod's  moral  government  of  the  world.  The 
Turk  changes  Providence  into  fatalism  ;  the  Christian  relies  upon 
it — when  be  has  nothing  else  to  rely  on.  He  does  not  practi- 
caliy  rely  upon  it  at  all. 

Nuestro  mayor  negodo  es,  no  daiiar 
Y  jamas  hacer  ecsa,  ni  denilla. 
Que  no  mnramoa  riesgo  de  eHsenar." 
What  a  pity  it  is  tbafc  modern  diplomatists,  who,  for  Ebe  moat  part,  very 
carefully  obaerva  the  precept  contained  in  the  last  two  lines  of  tliis  paaaage, 
should  uot  equally  bear  in  mind  tiie  importanee  of  the  preceding  renmrli — 
t&ttt  their  principal  biisiiie»  iija»t  la  do  no  mischief. — Si 
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SEPTEMBER  S,  1 


The  English  affect  stimulant  nourishment — beef  and  beer. 
The  French,  excitants,  irritants — nitrous  oxyde,  alcohol,  cham- 
pagne. The  Austrians,  sedatives — hyoscyamus.  Tlie  JEtussians, 
narcotics- — ^opium,  tobacco,  and  beng. 

It  is  worth  particular  notice  how  the  style  of  Greek  oratory,  so 
full,  ill  the  times  of  political  independence,  of  connective  parti- 
cles, some  of  passion,  some  of  sensation  only,  and  escaping  the 
claaaification  of  mere  grammatical  logic,  became,  in  the  hands 
of  the  declaimera  and  philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  era,  and 
still  later,  entirely  deprived  of  this  peculiarity.  So  it  was  with 
Homer  as  compared  with  Nonnus,  Tryphiodorus,  and  the  like. 
In  the  latter  there  are  in  the  same  number  of  lines  fewer  words 
by  one  half  than  in  the  Iliad.     All  the  appoggiaturas  of  time 

The  old  Latin  poets  attempted  to  compound  as  largely  as  the 
Greek ;  hence  in  Ennius  such  words  as  helligerentes,  &c.  In 
nothing  did  Virgil  show  his  judgment  more  than  in  rejecting  these, 
except  just  where  common  usage  liad  sanctioned  them,  as  omni' 
potens,  and  a  few  more.  He  saw  that  the  Latin  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  its  formation,  and  of  too, rigid  a  character,  to  admit 
such  composition  or  agglutination.  In  this  particular  respect 
Virgil's  Latin  is  very  admirable  and  deserving  preference.  Com- 
pare it  with  the  language  of  Lucan  or  Statius,  and  count  the 
number  of  words  used  in  an  equal  number  of  lines,  and  observe 
how  many  more  short  words  Virgil  has. 

lean  not  quite  understand  the  grounds  of  the  high  admira- 
tion which  the  ancients  expressed  for  Propertius,  and  I  own  that 
Tibiillus  is  rather  insipid  to  me.  Lucan  was  a  man  of  great 
powers  ;  but  what  was  to  be  made  of  such  a  shapeless  fragment 
of  party  warfare,  and  so  recent  too !  He  had  fancy  rather  than 
imagination,   and  passion  rather  than   fancy.     His   taste   was 
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wretched,  to  be  sure  ;  still  the  Phaisalia,  is  in  my  judgment  a 
very  wonderful  work  for  such  a.  youth  as  Lucan*  was, 

I  think  Statins  a  truer  poet  than  Lucan,  though  he  is  very  ex- 
tra,vagant  sometimes.  Valerius  Flaccus  is  very  pretty  in  partic- 
ular passages.  I  am  aaharaed  to  say,  I  have  never  read  Silius 
Italicua.  Olaudian  I  recommend  to  your  careful  perusal,  in  re- 
spect of  his  heing  properly  the  first  of  the  moderns,  or  at  least 
the  transitional  link  helween  the  Classic  and  the  Gothic  mode  of 
thought. 

I  call  Persius  hard— not  obscure.  He  had  a  bad  style  ;  but  I 
dare  say,  if  he  had  Uved,t  he  would  have  learned  to  express 
himself  in  easier  language.  There  are  many  passages  in  him  of 
exquisite  felicity,  and  his  vein  of  thought  is  manly  and  pathetic, 

Pmdentiust  is  curious  for  this — that  you  see  how  Christianity 
forced  allegory  into  the  place  of  mythology.  Mr.  Frere  [6  ^ii.6' 
xoios,  i  xnioKayaddg]  used  to  esteem,  the  Latin  Christian  poets  of 
Italy  very  highly,  and  no  man  in  our  times  was  a  more  oompe- 
tont  judge  than  he. 

How  very  pretty  are  those  lines  of  Hermesianax  in  Athenteua 
about  the  poets  and  poetesses  of  Greece  !§ 


SEPTEMBER  i 


I  HAVE  already  told  you  that  in  my  opinion  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  is  the  only  subject  now  left  for  an  epic  poem  of  the 
highest  kind.  Yet,  with  all  its  great  capabilities,  it  has  this  one 
grand  defect — that,  whereas  a  poem,  to  he  epic,  must  have  a  per- 

*  Lucan  died  by  the  command  of  Nero,  a.d.  65,  in  hh  tirentj-aixth  year. 
I  think  (Jiie  shouid  be  printed  at  the  begmning  of  every  book  of  the  Phar- 
ea]ia.—Ed. 

f  Aldus  PeraiuB  Flaccus  died  io  the  30tb  year  of  Ma  age,  A.n.  63.— .Ei 
j  Aurelius  Pi'udeDtiua  Clemens  -waa  bora  a,d.  S48,  in  Spain. — Md. 
%  See  the  fragment  from  the  Leontium  : 

Oii/v  ^  fl^oc  vide  di"iyaYsi>  Olaypoi.0 

'Ayplomp,  6p^Bav  arnXd/ievo^  KiBapqo 
htSAOiir     It.  T.  ?i.     Atfiin.  xiii,  a.  H.—Ed. 
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sonal  interest, — in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  no  genius  or  Bkill 
could  possibly  preserve  the  interest  for  the  hero  froni  being 
merged  in  the  inxerest  for  the  event.  The  fact  is,  the  event  itself 
is  too  sublime  and  overwhelming. 


In  my  judgment,  an  epic  poem  must  either  be  national  or  mun- 
dane. As  to  Arthur,  you  could  not  by  any  means  mate  a  poem 
on  him  national  to  Englishmen.  "What  have  we  to  do  with  him? 
Milton  saw  this,  and  with  a  judgment  at  least  equal  to  his  genius, 
took  a  mundane  theme — one  common  to  all  mankind.  His  Adam 
and  Eve  are  all  men  and  women  exclusively.  Pope  satirizes 
Milton  for  making  God  the  Father  talk  like  a  school  divine." 
Pope  was  hardly  the  man  to  criticize  Milton.  Tlie  truth  ia,  the 
judgment  of  Milton  in  the  conduct  of  the  celestial  part  of  this 
story  is  very  eKquisite.  Wherever  God  is  represented  as  directly 
acting  as  Creator,  without  any  exhibition  of  his  own  essence, 
Milton  adopts  the  simplest  and  sternest  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  ventures  upon  no  poetic  diction,  no  amplification,  no 
pathos,  no  affection.  It  is  truly  the  Voice  or  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  coming  to,  and  acting  on,  the  subject  Chaos,  But,  as  some 
personal  interest  was  demanded  for  the  purposes  of  poetry,  Mil- 
ton takes  advantage  of  the  dramatic  representation  of  God's  ad- 
dress to  the  Son,  the  Filial  Alteiity,  and  in  those  addresses  slips 
in,  as  it  were  by  stealth,  language  of  affection,  or  thought,  or 
sentiment.  Indeed,  although  Milton  was  undoubtedly  a  high 
Arian  in  his  mature  life,  he  does  in  the  necessity  of  poetry  give 
a  greater  objectivity  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  than  he  would 
have  justified  in  argument.  He  was  very  wise  in  adopting  the 
strong  anthropomorphism  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  at  once. 
Compare  the  Paradise  Lost  with  Klopstocfc's  Messiah,  and  you 
will  learn  to  appreciate  Milton's  judgment  and  skill  quite  as  much 
as  his  genius. 

The  conquest  of  India  by  Bacchus  might  aSbrd  scope  for  a  very 
brilliant  poem  of  the  fancy  and  the  understanding. 

"  "  Milfoa's  strong  piaion  now  not  Heav'o  can  bound, 
Now,  Berpeot-lifee,  in  prose  he  sweeps  the  ground ; 
In  quibbles  angel  and  archangel  join. 
And  God  the  Father  turns  a  sehool  divine." 

1  Epist.  2d  book  of  Hor.,  v.  99. 
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It  is  not  that  the  German  can  express  external  imagery  more 
fully  than  English. ;  but  that  it  can  flash  more  images  at  once 
on  the  mind  thaii  the  English  can.  As  to  mere  power  of  ex- 
pression, I  (Joubt  whether  even  the  Greek  surpasses  the  English. 
Pray,  read  a  very  pleasant  and  acute  dialogue  in  Schlegel's  Athe- 
n£eum  between  a  German,  a  Greek,  a  Eoman,  Italian,  and  a 
Frenchman,  on  the  merits  of  their  respective  languages. 

I  wish  the  naval  and  military  officers  who  write  aceomita  of 
their  travels  would  just  spare  us  their  sentiment.  The  Maga- 
zines introduced  this  cant.  Let  these  gentlemen  read  and  imi- 
tate the  old  captains  and  admirals,  as  Dampier,  &c. 


OCTOBER  15,  1S33. 


The  Trinity  is  the  Idea :  the  Incarnationi  which  implies  the 
Fall,  is  the  Fact :  the  redemption  is  the  mesothesis  of  the  two — 
thatis— theKeligion, 

If  you  bring  up  your  children  in  a  way  which  puts  them  out 
of  sympathy  witli  the  religious  feelings  of  the  nation  in.  which 
they  live — the  ohanoes  are,  that  they  will  ultimately  turn  out 
ruffians  or  fanatics — and  one  as  likely  as  the  other. 


OCTOBER  es,  !833. 


Elegy  is  the  fonn  of  poetry  natural  to  the  reflective  mind.  It 
rany  treat  of  any  subject,  but  it  must  tveat  of  no  subject /or  itself; 
but  always  and  exclusively  with  reference  to  the  poet  himself. 
As  he  will  feel  regret  for  the  past  or  desire  for  the  future,  so  sor- 
row and  love  become  the  prmcipal  themes  of  elegy.  Elegy  pre- 
sents every  thing  as  lost  and  gone,  or  absent  and  future.  The 
elegy  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  Homeric  epic,  in  which  all  is 
purely  external  and  objective,  and  the  poet  is  a  mere  voice. 
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The  true  lyric  ode  is  subjective  too  ;  but  then  it  delig-hts  to 
present  things  as  actually  existing  and  visible,  although  associated 
with  the  past,  or  colored  highly  by  the  subject  of  the  ode  itself. 

I  think  the  Lavacrurn  Palladoa  of  CalHrnachus  very  beautiful 
indeed,  especially  that  part  about  the  mother  of  Tiresias  and 
Minerva.*  I  have  a  mind  to  try  how  it  would  bear  translation  ; 
but  what  metre  have  we  to  answer  in  feeling  to  the  elegiac 
couplet  of  the  Greeks  ? 

I  greatly  prefer  the  Greek  rhythm  of  the  short  verse  to  Ovid's, 
though,  observe,  I  don't  dispute  his  taste  with  reference  to  the 
genius  of  his  own  language.  Augustus  Schlegel  gave  me  a  copy 
of  Latin  elegiacs  on  the  King  of  Prussia's  going  down  the  Ehine, 
in  which  he  had  almost  exclusively  adopted  the  manner  of  Pro- 
pertiua.     I  thought  them  very  elegaat. 

You  may  find  a  few  minute  faults  in  Milton's  Latin  verses  ; 
but  you  will  not  persuade  me  that,  if  these  poems  had  corae  down 
to  us  OS  written  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  we  should  not  have  con- 
sidered thtm  to  be  \ery  beiutiful 

I  once  thought  oi  makmg  a  collection  — to  be  called  "  The 
Poetical  Filter  — ^upon  the  pimciple  of  =iraplj  omitting  from  the 
old  pieces  of  lyrical  poetry  which  we  have  those  parts  in  which 
the  whim  or  the  bad  taste  oi  the  author  oi  the  fashion  of  his  age 
prevailed  over  his  gemus.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  number 
of  exquisite  wholes  which  might  be  made  by  this  simple  operation, 
and,  perhaps,  by  the  insertion  of  a  single  line  or  half  a  line,  out 
of  poems  which  are  now  utterly  disregarded  on  account  of  some 
odd  or  inoongmous  passages  in  them  ; — just  as  whole  volumes  of 
"Wordsworth's  poems  were  formerly  neglected  or  laughed  at,  solely 
because  of  some  few  wilfulnesses,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  of  that 
g  —    h  n      fi  h     of  his  poems 

w         h  d        d  a        n  pop  they  had  ap- 

P  h         h        d    wba  k      nd       h    n  me  of  Byron,  or 

M  pb  11  y     h  ^  We  favorites  of 
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the  day.     But  he  has  won  the  battle 
the  crown,  while  English  is  English. 


I  think  there  is  something  very  majestic  in  Gray's  Installation 
Ode  ;  hut  as  to  the  Bard  and  the  rest  of  his  lyrics,  I  must  say  I 
think  them  frigid  and  artificial.  There  is  more  real  lyric  feeling 
in  Cotton's  Ode  on  Winter.* 

*  I.«t  me  borrow  Mr.  Wordsworth's  amount  of,  aad  quotatioa  from,  this 

"  Fmally,  I  will  refer  to  Cotton's  '  Ode  npon  Winter.'  an  admirable  eom- 
position,  though  stained  with  some  peoulimtiaa  of  the  age  m  which  he  lived, 
iov  a  general  illustration  of  the  characterietica  of  Fancy.  The  middle  part 
of  this  ode  contains  a  most  lively  description  of  the  entrance  of  Winter, 
with  his  retinue,  as  '  a  palsied  tdog'  and  yet  a  military  monarch,  advancing 
for  conquest  trlth  his  army  ;  the  several  bodies  of  which,  aud  their  arms 
and  equipments,  are  described  with  a  rapidity  of  detail,  and  a  profusion  of 
fanciful  comparisons,  which  indicate  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  extreme  ac- 
tivity of  iatelieet,  and  a  correspondent  hurry  of  dehghtful  feeUng.  He  re- 
tires from,  the  foe  into  his  fortress,  where — 

'"a  magazbe 
Of  sovereign  jaiae  is  cellared  in ; 
Ijquor  that  will  the  siege  muntaiu 
Should  Phtebus  ne'er  return  again.' 

Though  myself  ft  water-drinker,  I  can  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  transcribing 
what  follows,  as  an  instance  still  more  happy  of  Fancy  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  feeling,  than,  in  its  preceding  passages,  tbe  poem  supplies  of 
her  management  of  forme. 

"  '  'Tis  that,  that  gives  the  Poet  rage, 

And  thaws  the  jelli'd  Wood  of  Age ; 

Matures  tbe  Young,  restores  the  Old, 

And  makes  the  fainting  coward  bold. 
"  '  It  lays  the  careful  head  to  rest, 

Calms  palpitations  in  the  breast. 

Renders  our  hves'  misfortunes  sweet ; 

" '  Then  let  the  chill  Sirooeo  blow. 

And  gird  ns  round  with  hills  of  snow ; 
Or  else  go  whistle  to  the  shore, 
And  make  the  hollow  n 
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L   JOBSSON — SCOIt's    N 


Compare  Nebtor,  Ajax,  Achilles,  &o.,  in  the  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  of  Shakspeare,  with  their  namesakes  in  tlie  Diad.  The  old 
heroes  seem  all  to  liavo  been  at  school  ever  since.  I  scarcely 
know  a  more  stnkmg  instance  of  the  strength  and  pregnancy  of 
the  G-othic  mind. 

Dryden's  genius  was  of  tliat  sort  which  catches  fire  by  its  own 
motion  ;  his  chariot  wheels  get  hot  hy  driving  fast. 


"  ■  Well  tbink  of  all  the  friends  we  kaow, 
And  drink  to  all  worth  drinking  to  ; 
When,  Imving  druok  all  thine  and  mine, 
"We  rather  shall  want  healtlia  thaa  wine. 

"  '  Bat  ■where  friends  tail  us,  wa'I!  supply 
Our  friendships  with  our  charity  ; 

Shall  by  our  lusty  brlmmefs  thrive. 

"  '  Well  driok  the  wanting  lat  weidth 
And  tb  ?e  that  Jangu  'Ji  into  health, 
Th' afflicted  int  j  \  tb  jpprussd 
Into  seouritT  an  !  i  est 

"  "Hie  worthy  m  disgraoa  shall  find 
Favor  return  again  m  re  km  1 
And  m  lestiamt  wbo  stifled  ha 
Shall  taste  the  air  of  Ubertr 

"'The  trave  shall  triumph  m  autcesa 
The  lovers  shall  have  mist  essea 
Poor  uoreearded  virt  o   praiae 
And  the  neglected  poet  ba3a 

"  'Thus  shall  oui  healths  do  otheia  good 
Wblst  we  carselves  do  all  we  would 
Foi-  treed  trora  enw  and  from  taie 
What  would  we  be  but  what  we  are  I" ' 
Frefacs  to  Ike  editions  (if  Mr.  W: s  Poems,  in  ISli  and  1B2 
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Dr.  JohnBon  seems  to  have  been  really  more  powerful  in  dis- 
eoursing  viva  voce  in  conversation  than  with  his  pen  in  hand. 
It  seems  as  if  the  excitement  of  company  called  something  like 
reality  and  consecutiveness  into  his  reasonings,  which  in  his  writ- 
ings I  can  not  see.  His  antitheses  are  almost  always  verbal 
only  ;  and  sentence  aftev  sentence  in  the  Eambler  may  be  pointed 
out  to  which  you  can  not  attach  any  definite  meaning  whatever. 
In  his  political  pamphlets  there  is  more  truth  of  expression  than 
in  his  other  works,  for  the  same  reason  that  his  conversation  is 
better  than  his  writings  in  general. 

When  1  am  very  iU  indeed  I  can  read  Scott's  novels,  and  they 
are  almost  the  only  books  I  can  then  read.  I  can  not  at  such 
times  read  the  Bible ;  my  mind  reflects  on  it,  but  I  can't  bear 
the  open  page. 

Unless  Christianity  ha  viewed  and  felt  in  a  high  and  compre- 
hensive way,  how  largo  a  portion  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  does  it  leave  without  object  and  action  ' 

Let  a  young  man  separate  I  ftom  Me  as  far  as  he  possibly  can, 
and  remove  Me  till  it  is  almost  lost  in  the  remote  distance.  "  I 
am  Me,"  is  as  bad  a  fault  in  intellectudls  aiid  moials  as  it  is  in 
grammar,  while  none  but  one — God — can  sa}  I  am  I,"  or, 
"  That  I  am." 


How  many  books  are  still  written  and  published  about  Charles 
the  First  and  his  times  I  Such  is  the  fresh  and  enduring  interest 
of  that  grand  crisis  of  morals,  religion,  and  government !  But 
these  books  are  none  of  them  works  of  any  genius  or  imagination ; 
not  one  of  these  authors  seems  to  be  able  to  throw  himself  back 
into  that  age ;  if  they  did,  there  would  be  less  praise  and  less 
blame  bestowed  on  both  sides. 
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When  I  reflect  upon  tke  subject  of  the  messenger  of  tlie  cove- 
nant, and  obsoive  the  dibtmction  taken  in  the  prophets  between 
the  teaching  and  sufleiing  Christ, — the  Priest,  who  was  to  pre- 
cede, and  the  triumphant  Messiah,  the  Judge,  who  was  to  follow, 
— and  how  Jesua  always  seems  to  speak  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  a 
future  sense,  and  yet  always  at  the  same  time  as  identical  with 
himself;  I  sometimes  think  that  our  Lord  himself  in  his  earthly 
career  was  the  Messenger  ;  and  that  the  way  is  now  still  prepar- 
ing for  the  great  and  visible  advent  of  tlie  Messiah  of  Glory.  I 
mention  this  doubtingly. 

What  a  beautiful  sermon  or  essay  might  be  written  on  the 
growth  of  prophecy  I — from  the  germ,  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  in  Genesis,  till  the  column  of  cloud  gathers  size,  and  height, 
and  substance,  ajid  assumes  the  shape  of  a  perfect  man ;  just 
like  the  smoke  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  tale,  which  comes  up  and 
at  last  takes  a  geni's  shape.* 

The  logic  of  ideas  is  to  that  of  syllogisms  as  the  infinitesimal 
calculus  to  common  arithmetic  ;  it  proves,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  supersedes. 


JANITARY  1,  1S34. 


What  is  it  that  Mr.  Laador  wants,  to  make  him  a  poet  ?  His 
powers  are  certainly  very  considerable,  hut  he  seems  to  be  totally 

*  The  pBBsage  in  Mf.  Colerii3ge'B  mind  Wfla,  I  Buppose,  the  following ; — 
"  He  (the  jiaherniaii)  set  it  before  him,  and  while  he  looked  at  it  atteutivetir, 
there  came  out  a  very  thiok  smoke,  which  obliged  hira  to  retire  two  or  thrae 
paoea  from  it.  The  smoke  aaoended  U  the  clouds,  and,  estendiog  itself 
along  the  sea,  and  upon  tlie  shore,  formed  a  great  mist,  which,  we  may  well 
imagine,  did  mightily  astonish  the  fisherman.  When  the  smoke  was  all  out 
of  the  vessel,  it  re-united  iteelf,  and  became  a  solid  body,  of  which  there 
was  formed  a  geai  twice  as  high  as  the  greatest  of  gianta." — S(orj  ofihe 
fVsftfrm an— Ninth  Sight—Ed. 
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deficient  in  that  modifying  faculty  which  compresses  several  units 
into  one  whole.  Tho  truth  is,  he  does  not  possess  imagination  in 
its  highest  form, — that  of  stamping  il  piii  neW  uno.  Hence  his 
poems,  taken,  as  wholes,  are  unintelhgible  ;  you  have  eminences 
excessively  bright,  and  all  the  ground  around  and  between  them 
in  darkness.  Besides  which,  he  has  never  learned,  with  all  his 
energy,  how  to  write  simple  and  lucid  English, 

The  Useful,  the  Agreeable,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  are 
distinguishable.  You  are  wrong  in  resolving  Beauty  into  Expres- 
sion or  Interest ;  it  is  quite  distinct ;  indeed,  it  is  opposite,  although 
not  contrary.  Beauty  is  an  immediate  presence,  between  {inter) 
which  and  the  beholder  nihil  est.  It  is  always  one  and  tranquil ; 
whereas  the  interesting  always  disturbs  and  is  disturbed.  I 
exceedingly  regret  the  loss  of  those  essays  on  Beauty  which  I 
wrote  ia  a  Bristol  newspaper,     I  would  give  much  to  recover 

After  all  you  can  say,  I  still  think  the  chronological  order  the 
best  for  arranging  a  poet's  works.  All  your  divisions  are  in  par- 
ticular instances  inadequate,  and  they  destroy  the  interest  which 
arises  from  watching  the  progress,  maturity,  and  even,  the  decay 
of  genius. 


I  HAVE  known  hkavi  T  hpp         leof 

which  -would   b  —  b     books  ance. 

Should  not  X  ma  b    k      p  oler- 

ance  learn  to  treat  ■nilh  lespect,  or  at  least  with  mdulgence, 
articles  ol  faith  which  tens  of  thousands  ten  times  told  of  his  fel- 

"  I  preserve  the  ancluiioo  of  this  passage,  in  the  hope  of  its  attraxitiog 
tlie  HCtentiou  of  eome  person  who  may  have  local  or  personal  advatitageB  in 
makitig  a  search  for  these  essays,  upon  which  Mr.  0.  set  a  high  value.  He 
had  an  iudistiuct  recollection  of  the  sutgect,  but  told  axe  that,  ta  the  best 
of  his  belief,  the  essays  were  published  in  the  Bristol  Mercury,  a  paper 
belonging  to  Mr.  Gnteh.  The  years  in  which  tlio  inquiry  sliould  be  made 
would  be,  I  presume,  180T  and  180B.— 6'rf. 
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low-subjects  or  his  fellow-creatures  believe  with  all  their  souls, 
and  upon  the  truth  of  which  they  rest  their  traii.c[uiliity  in  this 
world,  and  their  hopes  of  salvation  in  the  next, — those  articles 
being  at  least  maintainable  against  his  arguments,  and  most  cer- 
tainly innocent  in  themselves  ? — Is  it  fitting  to  run  Jesus  Christ 
in  a  silly  parallel  with  Socrates — the  Being  whom  thousand 
millions  of  intellectual  creatures,  of  whom  I  am  an  humble  unit, 
take  to  be  their  Eedeemer,  with  an  Athenian  philosopher,  of 
whom  we  should  know  nothing  except  through  his  glorification 
in  Plato  and  Xenophon  ? — And  then  to  hitch  Latimer  and  Ser- 
vetus  together  !  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  stake  and  a  fire  in  each 
case,  but  where  the  rest  of  the  resemblance  is  I  can  not  see. 
"What  ground  is  there  for  throwing  the  odium  of  Servetws's  death 
upon  Calvin  alone  ? — "Why,  the  mild  Melanothon  wrote  to  Cal- 
vin,* expressly  to  testify  his  concurrence  in  the  act,  and  no  doubt 
he  spoke  the  sense  of  the  German  reformers  ;  the  Swiss  churches 
advised  the  punishment  in  formal  letters,  and  I  rather  think 
there  are  letters  from  the  English  divines,  approving  Calvin's 
conduct '. — Before  a  man  deals  out  the  slang  of  the  day  about  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  he  should  learn  to  throw  him- 
self back  to  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  two  great  par- 
ties in  the  church  were  eagerly  on  the  watch  to  fasten  a  charge 
of  heresy  on  the  other.  Besides,  if  ever  a  poor  fanatic  thrust 
himself  into  the  fi.re,  it  was  Michael  Servetus.  He  was  a  rabid 
enthusiast,  and  did  every  thing  he  could  in  the  way  of  insult  and 
ribaldry  to  provoke  the  feeling  of  the  Christian  church-  He 
called  the  Trinity  triceps  fnonstrum  et  Cerherum,  quendatn 
triparlitum,  and  so  on. 

Indeed,  how  should  the  principle  of  religious  toleration  have 
been  acknowledged  at  first  ?  It  would  require  stronger  argu- 
ments than  any  which  I  have  heard  as  yet,  to  prove  that  men  in 
authority  have  not  a  right,  involved  in  an  imperative  duty,  to 
deter  those  under  their  control  from  teaching  or  countenancing 
doctrines  which  they  beUeve  to  be  damnable,  and  even  to  punish 
with  death  those  who  violate  such  prohibition.  I  am  sure  that 
Bellarmine  would  have  had  small  difficulty  in  turning  Locke 
round  his  fingers'  ends  upon  this  ground.     A  right  to  protection 


rds  are: — "Tuo  judieio  proraua  Rssentior.  Affirmo 
etiwa  vestroB  magietratus  juete  ft-eisae  quod  hominem  lilasphemuco,  re 
ordine  judicata,  in((rftc5runt." — 14tb  Oct.,  1554. — Ed. 
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I  can  vmderstand  but  a  light  to  toleration,  seems  to  me  a  con- 
tradiction in  feima  home  ciitenon  must  in  anj  case  be  adopted 
Ijy  the  state  ,  otherwise  it  might  be  compelled  to  admit  whatever 
hideous  doctrine  and  practice  any  man  or  number  of  men  miy 
asteit  to  he  his  oi  their  leligion,  and  an  aiticle  of  his  or  their 
iaith  It  was  the  same  pope  who  commanded  the  Eomaniats  of 
England  to  separate  irom  the  national  church,  which  previously 
their  own  consciences  had  not  dictated,  noi  the  decision  ot  any 
council,  and  who  also  commanded  them  to  lehel  against  dueen 
Elizabeth,  whom  they  were  bound  to  obey  bj  the  laws  of  the 
land  ,  and  if  the  pope  had  authoiity  for  one,  ho  must  have  had 
it  foi  the  other  The  only  true  argument,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
apart  from  Christianity,  lor  a  discriminating  toleiation,  is,  that 
%t  iS  of  no  Mse  to  attempt  to  stop  heresy  or  schism  by  persecution, 
unless,  perhaps,  it  be  conducted  upon  the  plan  of  dnect  waifare 
and  massacre  You  caih  not  piaserve  men  m  the  faith  by  such 
means,  though  you  may  stifle  for  a  while  any  open  appeal  ance 
of  diB6ent  The  experiment  has  now  been  tiied,  and  it  has  failed  , 
and  that  is  by  a  great  deal  the  be=t  aiguraent  lor  the  magistrate 
against  a     p  t  ti  a    f  t. 

I  know  th    — tl    t  f  a  parcel  of  fanatic  missionaries  were  to  go 
to  Norway   a  d  attempt  to  disturb  tho  fervent  and  un- 

doubtiag  Luth  m    f  the  fine  independent  inhabitants  of  tho 

interior  f  th  t  mt  y  I  should  be  right  glad  to  hear  that  the 
busy  fo  1  J  i  b  n  qu  etiy  shipped  ofi^ — anywhere.  I  don't  in- 
clude the  people  of  the  seaports  in  my  praise  of  the  Norwegians  ; 
I  speak  of  the  agricultural  population.  If  that  country  could  bo 
brought  to  maintain  a  million  more  of  inhabitants,  Norway  might 
defy  the  world  ;  it  would  be  u^iapw^s  and  impregnable  ;  but  it 
is  much  underhanded  now. 


JANUARY  12,  183i. 

^aN    QUAKERISM. — DEYOTIOy.4 


I  HAVE  drawn  up  four,  or  perhaps  five,  articles  of  faith,  by  sub- 
scription, or  rather  by  assent,  to  which  I  think  a  large  compre- 
hension might  take  olace.     My  articles  would  exclude  Unitarians, 
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and,  I  am  Bony  to  say,  membevs  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  with 
this  difference, — that  the  exclusion  of  the  Unitarians  would  be 
neceasary  and  perpetual  ;  that  of  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Eome  depending  on  each  individual's  own  conscience  and  intel- 
lectual light.  "What  I  meaji  is  this  : — that  the  Eomanists  hold 
the  faith  in  Christ — but  unhappily  they  also  hold  certain  opinions, 
partly  ceremonial,  partly  devotional,  partly  speculative,  which  have 
so  fatal  a  facility  of  being  degraded  into  base,  corrupting,  and  even 
idolatrous  practices,  that  if  the  Romanist  will  make  thetn  of  the 
essence  of  his  religion,  he  must  of  course  be  excluded.  As  to  the 
Cluakers,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  An  article  on  the  sacra- 
ments would  exclude  them.  My  doubt  is,  whether  baptism  and 
the  eucharist  are  properly  any  fai  ts  of  Chnatianity,  or  not  rather 
Christianity  itself;  the  one,  the  initial  conversion  or  hght;  the 
other,  the  sustaining  and  mvigorating  hfe  ;  both  together  the 
^5f  xal  ^taij,  which  are  Christianity  A  line  can  only  begin 
once ;  hence,  there  can  be  no  repetition  of  baptism ;  but  a  line 
may  be  endlessly  prolonged  by  continued  production  ;  hence  tlie 
sacrament  of  love  and  life  lasts  forever. 

But  really  there  is  no  knowing  what  the  modern  Q,uakers  are 
or  believe,  excepting  this — that  they  are  altogether  degenerated 
from  their  ancestors  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I  should  call 
modern  (Quakerism,  so  far  as  I  know  it  as  a  scheme  of  faith,  a 
Socinian  Calvinism.  Penn  himself  was  a  Sabellian,  and  seems 
to  have  disbelieved  even  the  historical  fact  of  the  life  and  death 
of  Jesus ;  most  certainly  Jesws  of  Nazareth  was  not  Penn's 
Christ,  if  he  had  any.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  modem  Q-uakers 
appealing  now  to  history  for  a  confirmation  of  their  tenets  and 
discipline — and  by  so  doing,  in  effect  abandoning  the  stronghold 
of  their  founders.  As  an  itrtperium  in  iin/perio,  I  think  the 
original  Quakerism  a  conception  worthy  of  Lycurgus.  Modem 
Q,iiakerism  is  hke  one  of  those  gigantic  trees  which  are  seen  in 
the  forests  of  North  America, — apparently  flourishing,  and  pre- 
serving all  its  greatest  stretch  and  spread  of  branches  ;  but  when 
you  cut  through  an  enormously  thick  and  gnarled  bark,  yoa  find 
the  whole  inside  hollow  and  rotten.  Modern  Quakerism,  like 
such  a  tree,  stands  upright  by  help  of  its  inveterate  bark  alone. 
Bark  a  Q.uaker,  and  he  is  a  poor  creature,* 

*  Stick  is  better. 
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How  much  the  devotioaal  spirit  of  the  church  has  suffered  by 
that  necessary  evil,  the  Reformation,  and  the  sects  which  have 
sprung  up  subsequently  to  it !  All  our  modem  prayers  seem 
tongue-tied.  We  appear  to  be  thinking  more  of  avoiding  an 
heretical  expression  or  fhougl  t  tha  of  ope  ng  ouraelves  to  Ctod 
We  do  not  pray  with  that  ent  re  us  ispect  ng  ifea  ng  cl  d 
like  profusion  of  feeling  vh  h  so  bet  t  f  Uy  h  nes  lo  h 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Andrew  es  a  d  tl  e  vr  tm^s  of  f.on  e  of  !  e 
older  and  better  saints  of  he  Eon  h  cl  cl  aud  pa-t  la  Ij  of 
that  remarkable  woman  St  Tl  r  sa  *  And  oerta  nlv  P  otestiuts 
in  their  anxiety  to  ha.ve  the  histo  cal  argun  e  t  o  the  r  s  de 
have  brought  down  the  or  g  n  of  the  Romish  er  o  s  too  late 
Many  of  them  began,  no  do  b  the  ip^tol  e  age  tself    I  say 

errors,  not  heresies,  as  that  d  llest  of  the  iathe  -s  Ep  phan  s 
calls  them.  Epiphanius  e  -y  In  g  a  d  fierce  po  the  Eb  o 
ites.  There  may  have  bee  al  he  e  cs  un  e  1  at  me  b  t 
I  believe  that,  in  the  beginning,  the  name  waa  on  account  of  its 
Hebrew  meaning,  given  to,  or  adopted  by,  some  poor  mistaken 
men — perhaps  of  the  Nazarene  way — who  sold  all  their  goods  and 
lands,  and  were  then  obliged  to  beg.  I  think  it  not  improbable 
that  Barnabas  was  one  of  these  chief  mendicants,  and  that  the 
collection  made  by  St.  Paul  was  for  them.  You  should  read 
Rhenferd's  account  of  the  early  heresies.  I  think  he  demonstrates 
about  eight  of  Epiphaiuus's  heretics  to  be  mere  nicknames  given 
by  the  Jews  to  the  Christians.  Read  "  Hernias,  or  the  Shepherd," 
of  the  genuineness  of  which  and  of  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  I  have 
no  doubt.  It  is  perfectly  orthodox,  but  full  of  the  most  ludicrous 
tricks  of  gnostic  fancy — the  wish  to  find  the  Wew  Testament  in  the 
Old.  This  gnosis  is  perceptible  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but 
kept  exquisitely  within  the  limits  of  propriety.  In  the  others  it  is 
rampant,  and  most  truly  "  pislTeth  up,"  as  St.  Paul  said  of  it. 

What  between  the  sectarians  and  the  political  economists,  the 
English  are  denationalized.  England  I  see  as  a  countiy,  but  the 
English  nation  seems  obliterated.  What  could  redintegrate  us 
again  ?     Must  it  be  another  threat  of  foreign  inva-^ion  ? 

•  She  was  a  native  of  AvLIa  in  Old  Castile,  Kud  «,  Carmelite  nun.  Theresa 
established  an  order  whieh  she  called  the  "Reformed,"  and  which  beoaicB 
very  powerful.  Hev  works  are  divided  into  ten.  books,  of  which  her  anto- 
biograpliy  forms  a  remarkable  part.  She  died  in  lS83,and  waa  canonined 
by  Gregory  XV.  la  !633.— £'<t 
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I  never  can  digest  the  loss  of  nrost  of  Origen's  worlta  :  he  seems 
to  have  been  almost  the  only  very  great  scholar  and  genius  com- 
hined  among  the  early  Fathers.     Jerome  was  very  inferior  to 


Some  men  are  lijie  musical  glasses ; — ^to  produce  their  finest 
tones,  you  muet  keep  them  wet. 

Well  1  that  passage  is  what  1  call  the  sublime  dashed  to  pieces 
by  cutting  too  close  with  the  fiery  four-in-hand  round  the  corner 


How  did  the  Atheist  get  his  idea  of  that  God  whom  he  denies  ? 


FEBRUARY  -22,  1834 


Assume  the  existence  of  God, — and  then  the  harmony  and  fit- 
ness of  the  physical  creation  may  be  shown  to  correspond  with 
and  support  such  an  assumption  ; — hut  to  set  about  proving  the 
existence  of  a  God  by  such  m,eans  is  a  mere  circle,  a  delusion. 
It  can  be  no  proof  to  a  good  reasoner,  unless  he  violates  all  syllo- 
gistic logic,  and  presumes  his  conclusion. 

Kant  once  set  about  proving  the  existence  of  God,  and  a  mas- 
terly oflort  it  was.*  But  in  his  later  great  work,  the  "  Critique 
of  tlie  Pure  Reason,"  he  saw  its  fallacy,  and  said  of  it — that  if 
the  existence  could  he  frmed  at  all,  it  must  be  on  the  grounds 
indicated  by  him. 

I  never  could  feel  any  force  in  the  arguments  for  a  plurality  of 
worlds,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term.  A  lady  once 
asked  me — "  What  then  could  be  the  intention  in  creating  so 

*  Iq  his  easay,  •'  Der  einzig  moglkke  Bevmsi/rimd  sti  einer  Jiemonstralioa 
dfa  Dascyns  Goftes," — "  The  only  possible  argument  or  ground  of  proof  for 
a  demonstration  of  fbe  existence  of  Qod."  It  whb  published  ID  lt68 ;  the 
"  CntiquB"  in  l'!81,--^rf; 
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many  great  bodies,  so  apparently  useless  to  us  ?"  I  said — I  did 
not  know,  excupt  perhaps  to  make  dirt  cheap.  The  vulgar  in- 
ference is  in  alio  genere.  "What  in  the  eye  of  an  intellectual  and 
omiupotent  Being  is  the  whole  sidereal  system  to  the  soul  of  one 
man  for  whom  Christ  died  ? 


I  AM  by  th  law  of  m\  nature  a  rsawDner  A  person  who  should 
suppose  I  meant  bj  that  woid  an  ai^tei  would  not  only  not  un- 
derstand me  but  woull  understand  the  contrary  of  my  meaning, 
1  can  take  no  mtercst  \shate\er  m  hearing  or  saying  any  thing 
merely  as  a  fict — merely  as  having  happened.  It  must  refer  to 
something  withm  me  betoro  I  can  regard  it  with  any  curiosity  or 
care.  My  miad  is  always  energic — I  don  t  mean  energetic  ;  I 
require  in  every  thing  what  foi  lack  of  another  word,  I  may  call 
propriety,— 'ih.-y.l  s  a  reason  why  the  thing  is  at  all,  and  why  it 
is  there  or  then  rather  than  elsewheie  or  at  another  time. 


MARCH  6,  1834. 


s  intellectual  action  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  Ben 
Jonson  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  The  latter  see  the  totality 
of  a  sentence  or  passage,  and  then  project  it  entire.  Shakspeare 
goes  on  creating,  and  evolving  B.  out  of  A.,  and  C.  out  of  B.,  and 
so  on,  just  as  a  serpent  moves,  which  makes  a  fulcrum  of  its  own 
body,  and  seems  forever  twisting  and  untwisting  its  own  strength 

Perhaps  the  true  reading  in  Macbeth*  Is — hlank  height  of  the 

*  "Come,  thick  aiglit, 

And  pnll  thee  in  the  dunneet  smoke  of  bell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  r.iakes, 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  ti!  the  dark !"      Aot  i.  se.  6. 
But,  after  all,  may  not  the  ultimate  allusioa  be  to  bo  humble  aa  image  aa 
that  of  uo  actor  peeping  through  the  ourtain  on  the  fltnge  ?— iiW, 
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dark-^and  not  "  blaiilcet."     "  Height"  was  most 
ten,  and  even  printed,  het. 

I  think  Crabbe  and  Southey  are  something  alike  ;  Crabbe's 
poems  are  founded  on  observation  and  real  life — Southey's  on 
fancy  and  books.  In  facility  they  are  eciual,  though  Crabbe's 
English  is  of  course  not  upon  a  level  with  Southey's,  which  is 
next  door  to  faultless.  But  in  Crabbe  there  is  an  absolute  de- 
fect of  the  high  imagination  ;  he  gives  me  little  or  no  pleasure  ; 
yet,  no  doubt,  he  has  much  power  of  a  certain  kind,  and  it  is  good 
to  cultivate,  even  at  some  pains,  a  catholic  taatein  literature.  I 
read  all  sorts  of  books  with  some  pleasure,  except  modem  ser- 
mons and  treatises  on  political  economy. 

I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  some  of  the  mod- 
ern novels,  especially  Captain  Marryat's  "  Peter  Simple."*  That 
book  is  nearer  Smollett  than  any  I  remember.  And  "  Tom  Crin- 
gle's Log"  in  Blackwood  is  also  moat  excellent. 


MARCH  15,  18M. 


I  TAKE  unceasing  delight  in  Chaucer.  His  manly  h  f  1  s 
is  especially  delicious  to  me  in  my  old  age.f  H  w  xq  u  ly 
tender  he  is,  and  yet  how  perfectly  free  from  the  1  a  t  t  h  f 
sickly  melancholy  or  morbid  drooping  !  The  sympathy  f  he 
poet  with  the  s\ibjects  of  his  poetry  is  particularly  remaikable  in 
Shakspeare  and  Chaucer  ;  but  what  the  first  effects  by  a  strong 
act  of  imagination  and  mental  metamorphosis,  the  last  does  with- 
out any  effort,  merely  by  the  inborn  kindly  joyousness  of  his  na- 
ture. How  well  wo  seem  to  know  Chaucer  !  How  absolutely 
nothing  do  we  know  of  Shakspeare  I 

«  Mr.  Coleridge  said,  he  thought  this  novel  would  have  lost  notbing  in 
energy  if  tte  author  had  been  more  frugal  in  his  svieanng. — Ed. 

■\  Eighteen  years  before,  Mr.  Coleridge  entertaiaed  the  same  feelings  ti3- 
wavda  Cliaueer; — "Through  all  the  works  of  Ohauoer  there  reigns  a  eheer- 
fuluesa,  a  manly  hilavity,  which  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  doubt  a  «or- 
reepoadiiiit  habit  of  feeliog  Id  the  author  himself."-- B.  Lit.  III.  p.  \.m.-.Ed. 
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I  can  nol  in  the  least  alioM  am  necessity  foi  Chaucer's  poetry, 
capeclally  the  Canterbury  Tak"*  being  cousidued  obsolete.  Let 
a  few  plain  rules  be  given  foi  sounding  the  fmil  e  of  syllables, 
and  for  expressing  the  termmatioa  of  such  words  ia  ocian  and 
itatiOn,  &o.,  as  dissyllables  — oi  kt  the  syllables  to  be  sounded  in 
such  oases  be  marked  by  a  competent  metnst  This  simple  ex- 
pedient would,  with  a  very  few  trifling  exceptions,  where  Iho 
errors  are  in.vetera,te,  enable  any  reader  to  feel  the  perfect  smooth- 
nesa  and  harmony  of  Chaucer's  verse.  As  to  understanding  his 
language,  if  you  read  twenty  pages  with  a  good  glossary,  you 
surely  can  find  no  further  difficulty,  even  as  it  is  ;  but  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  see  this  done  : — Strike  out  those  words  which 
are  now  obsolete,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  I  will  replace 
every  one  of  them  by  words  stilt  in  use  out  of  Chaucer  himself, 
or  Gower  his  disciple.  I  don't  want  this  inysell';  I  rather  like 
to  see  the  significant  terms  which  Chaucer  unsuccessfully  ofiered 
as  candidates  for  admission  iat^i  our  language  ;  but  surely  so  very 
slight  a  change  of  the  test  may  well  be  pardoned,  even  by  black 
lelterati,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  so  great  a  poet  to  his  ancient 
and  moat  deserved  popularity. 

Shakspeare  is  of  no  ago.  It  is  idle  to  endeavor  to  support  his 
phrases  by  quotations  trom  Ben  Joiison,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
&CC.  His  language  is  entirely  his  own,  and  the  younger  dramatists 
imitated  him.  The  construction  of  Shakspeare's  sontoncea, 
whether  in  verse  or  prose,  is  the  necessary  and  homogeneous  ve- 
hicle of  his  pcfiuliar  manner  of  thinking.  He  is  not  the  style  of 
the  ago.  More  particularly,  Shakspeare's  blank  verso  is  an  ab- 
solutely now  creation.  Head  Daniel* — the  admirable  Daniel— 
in  his  "  Civil   Ware,"  and  "  Triumphs  of  Hymen."     The  style 

*  "  Tliia  [wet's  well-merit«(i  Epithet  is  that  of  the  '  aell-lanffua^id  Doii- 
icl ;'  but,  likewise,  and  by  the  cooBent  of  his  contempnrnrieB,  do  less  tliiui 
of  nil  succeeding  ei-ities,  the '  proswo  Daniel,'  Tet  those  who  thus  desig- 
nate this  wise  and  amiable  writer,  fi'oni  the  frequent  ineorrespondency  of 
his  dietiiin  with  bia  metre,  in  the  majocity  of  hia  com  positions,  not  onlj 
(laem  them  valuablo  and  iiiterastiug  on  other  ae«ouuts,  but  willingly  admit 
that  there  are  to  be  fonod  througliotit  hia  poema,  aad  espeeially  la  his 
EphlUa  and  in  hia  Zfjnim's  SHumpA,  many  and  exquisite  speeimenB  of 
that  style,  which,  na  the  neutral  grounil  of  prose  aud  vcrss,  is  coumtou  to 
both."— BiV  r.'l.  tn  r  ■1'"^ 
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and  language  are  juat  such  as  any  very  pure  and  manly  writer 
of  the  present  day — Wordaworth,  for  example — would  use  ;  it 
aeems  quite  modem  in  comparison  with  the  style  of  Shakspeare. 
Ben  Jonson's  blank  verse  is  very  masterly  and  individual,  and 
perhaps  Massinger's  is  even  still  nobler.  In  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  it  is  constfintly  slippisg  into  lyricisms. 

I  believe  Shakspeare  was  not  a  whit  more  intelligible  in  his 
own  day  than  he  is  now  to  an  educated  man,  except  for  a  few 
local  allusions  of  no  consequence.  And  I  said,  he  is  of  no  age — 
noF,  I  may  add,  of  any  religion,  or  party,  or  profession.  The 
body  and  substance  of  his  works  came  out  of  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  his  own  oceanic  mind  :  his  observation  and  reading, 
which  were  considerable,  supplied  him  with  the  drapery  of  his 
figures.*  

As  for  editing  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  task  would  be  one 
tTn/mensi  laboris.  The  confusion  is  now  so  great,  the  errors  so 
enorreious,  that  the  editor  must  use  a  boldness  quite  unallowable 
in  any  other  case.  All  I  can  say  as  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
is,  that  I  can  point  out  well  enough  where  something  has  been 
lost,  and  that  something  so  and  so  was  probably  in  the  original ; 
but  the  law  of  Shakspeare'a  thought  and  verse  is  such,  that 
I  feel  convinced  that  not  only  could  I  detect  the  spurious,  but 
supply  the  genuine,  word. 


MARCH  30.  1834. 


LoKi>  Byhon,  as  quoted  by  Lord  Dover.t  says,  that  the  "  Mys- 
terious Mother"  raises  Horace  Walpole  above  every  author  living 

•  Mr,  Coleridge  caEed  Shakspeare  "the  myriad-min'led  man,"  avijp 
|lv|^tovovc — "  ft  phrase,"  eaid  he,  ■'  which  I  have  borrowed  from  a  Greek 
monk,  who  applies  it  to  a  putriavch  of  Conatimtjaople.  I  might  have  said, 
that  I  have  rectaimed,  rather  than  borrowed  it,  fol'  it  aeema  to  belong  to 
Shakspeare  ifejifce  singulari,  et  ex  pTiviUgio  nalur/B," — See  B.  Lit.,  III.  p,  376. 
I  have  sometimes  tbought  that  Mr.  C.  himself  had  no  iQcoiiBiderable  chum 
to  the  same  flppeiiation. — Ed. 

\  In  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  eorrespoodenoe  with  Sir  H.  Mann,  Lord 
Byron's  words  la-e  : — "  He  is  the  uUimvs  Rmtamruiii,  the  author  of  tlie  '  Mys- 
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in  his,  Lord  Byron's,  time.  Upon  wliicli  I  venture  to  remark, 
first,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  Lord  Byron  spoke  sincerely  ;  for  I 
suspect  that  he  made  a  tacit  exceptioa  in  favor  of  himself  at 
least ;  seeondly,  that  it  is  a,  miserable  mode  of  comparison  ■which 
does  not  rest  on  difference  of  kind.  It  proceeds  of  envy,  and 
malice,  and  detraction,  te  say  that  A.  is  higher  than  B.,  unless 
you  show  that  they  are  in  pari  materia.; — thirdly,  that  the 
"Mysterious  Mother"  is  the  most  disgusting,  detestable,  vile  com- 
position that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  man.  Ko  one  with  a 
spark  of  true  manliness,  of  which  Horace  Walpole  had  none, 
could  have  lyritten  it.  As  to  the  blank  verse,  it  is  indeed  better 
than  Howe's  and  Thomson's,  which  was  execrably  bad  ; — any  ap- 
proach, therefore,  to  the  manner  of  the  old  dramatists,  was  of 
course  an  improvement ;  hut  the  loosest  lines  in  Shirley  arc  su- 
perior to  Walpole's  best. 

Lewis's  "  Jamaica  Journal"  is  delightful;  it  is  almost  the  only 
unaffected  bool;  of  travels  or  touring  I  have  read  of  late  years. 
You  have  the  man  himself,  aud  not  an  inconsiderable  man, — 
certainly  a  much  finer  mind  than  I  supposed  before  from  the 
perusal  of  his  romances,  &c.  It  is  by  far  his  best  work,  and  will 
live  and  bo  popular.  Those  verses  on  the  Hours  are  very  pretty ; 
but  the  Isie  of  Devils  is,  like  his  romances. — a  fever  dream — hor- 
rible, without  point  or  terror. 


APRIL  le,  18^4. 


I  FOTJUD  that  every  thing  in  and  about  Sicily  had  been  exagge- 
rated by  travellers,  except  two  things — the  folly  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  wretchedness  of  the  people.  They  did  not  admit 
of  exaggeration. 

Really,  you  may  learn  the  fundamental  principles  oi'  political 

teriouB  Mother,'  a  tragedy  of  the  highest  order,  and  not  a  puling  love-phiy. 

He  is  the  father  of  the  first  romiuiee,  and  the  laat  tragedy,  in  our  language; 

End  surely  ■worthy  of  a  higher  place  than  any  liviug  author,  he  be  wbo  be 
fnay." — Frfface  to  Marina  Faliero.  la  not  "Ronieo  aud  Juliet"  a  lore- 
pky  i—Bi^t  wliy  I'eaaou  abnii!,  such  insioeere,  epleaetic  trash  t — Ed. 
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economy  in  a  very  compendiouB  way,  by  taking  a  short  tour 
through  Sicily,  and  simply  icvereing  in  your  own  mind  every  law, 
custom,  and  ordinance  you  meet  with.  I  never  was  in  a  country 
in  which  every  thing  proceeding  from  man  was  so  exactly  wrong, 
You  have  peremptory  ordinances  against  making  roads,  taxes  on 
the  passage  of  common  vegetables  from  one  miserable  village  to 
another,  and  so  on. 

By-the-by,  do  you  know  any  parallel  in  modern  history  lo  the 
absurdity  of  our  giving  a  legislative  assembly  to  the  Sicilians  ?  It 
exceeds  any  thing  I  know.  This  precious  legislature  parsed  two 
bills  before  it  was  knocked  on  the  head  ;  the  first  was.  to  render 
lands  inalienable  ;  and  the  second,  to  cancel  all  debts  due  before 
the  date  of  the  bill. 

And  then,  consider  the  gross  ignorance  and  folly  of  our  laying 
a  fax  upon  the  Sicilians  !  Taxation  in  its  proper  sense  can  only 
exist  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  capital,  labor,  and  com- 
modities throughout  the  community.  But  to  tax  the  people  m 
countries,  like  Sicily  and  Corsica,  whore  there  is  no  internal  com- 
munication, is  mere  robbery  and  confiscation.  A  crown  takon 
from  a  Oorsican  living  in  the  sierras  would  not  get  back  to  him 
again  in  ten  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  pass  from  Malla  to  Sicily — from  the  highest 
specimen  of  an  inferior  race,  the  Saracenic,  to  the  most  degraded 
class  of  a  superior  race,  the  European. 

But  what  can  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  the  "  Bubbles,"*  mean  by 

*  I  have  the  following  note  by  Mi'.  C.  on  this  -work : — 
"How  ean  I  aecount  for  the  Auglo-gentiemaoly,  senaibia,  and  kindly  miud 
breatiilng  fortli  evei-ywlieve  in  the  first  half  of  this  volume,  as  eontraatod 
witli  the  strange,  onesided  representation  of  our  publio  boIiooIb  and  nniver- 
Bities  in  tlie  other,  which  repreaentatioa,  with  a  full  sdmiaBion  on  my  part 
of  thdr  dafents,  or  rather  defidendes,  or  atill  rather  their  paucilies,  Binoonts 
to  a  double  lie — a.  lie  by  esaggeration,  and  a  lio  by  omiasion.  And  as  to 
the  universities — even  relativdj  to  Oxford  thirty  years  ago,  suoli  a  repre- 
sentation would  have  boon  alandei' — and  relatively  to  Cambridge  as  it  uow 
is,  is  blasphemy.  And  then  bowperfeotly  absurd  is  the  writer's  attribution 
of  the  national  debt  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  millious  to  the  prcdomiuanea 
of  classical  taste  and  academic  taleat  And  his  still  stranger  ignorance,  that 
without  the  rapidly  increasing  national  debt,  Great  Britain  could  never  have 
become  that  monstrous  mammon-bloated  Dives,  or  wooden  ii^ol  of  atu3ed 
pHraemen,  in  which  charaetcr  the  writer  tliinltsitao  worthy  of  his  admiration. 
"In  sliovt,  ftt  one  momenlj  I  imagine  that  Mr.  Frore,  or ■,  or  nny 
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falliiiig  of  the  musical  turn  of  the  "Maltese  '  ^^fay,  when  I  was 
in  Malta,  all  animated  nature  was  dificwdaiit  '  The  very  cats 
caterwauled  more  horribly  and  peitinaciously  there  tlian  I  ever 
heard  elsewhere.  The  children  mil  stand  and  scream  inarticu- 
lately at  each  other  for  an  hour  logellior  out  of  pnre  love  to  dis- 
sonance. The  dogs  are  deafening  and  =«  throughout.  Musical 
indeed  !     I  hare  hardly  gottea  rid  of  thp  noipe  jet. 

Ifo  tongue  can  describe  the  Kior»l  conuption  of  the  Maltese 
when  the  island  was  surrendered  to  us  Theie  Vk  as  not  a  family 
in  it  in  which  a  wife  or  a  daughtei  was  not  a  kept  mistress,  A 
marquis  of  ancient  family  applied  to  Sir  Ale'^ander  Ball  to  be 
appointed  his  valet,  "My  valet!"  said  Ball;  "what  can  you 
mean,  sir  V'  The  marquis  said,  he  hoped  he  should  then  have 
had  the  honor  of  presenting  petitions  to  his  excellency.  "  Oh, 
that  is  it,  is  it!"  said  Sir  Alexander  :  "  my  valet,  sir,  brushes 
my  clothes,  and  brings  them  to  rue.  If  he  dared  to  meddle  with 
matters  of  public  business,  I  should  kick  him  down  stairs." 

In  short,  Malta  was  au  Augean  stable,  and  Ball  had  all  the 
inclination  to  be  a  Hercules,*  His  task  was  most  difficult,  al- 
though his  qualifications  were  remarkable.  I  remember  an  Eng- 
lish officer  of  very  high  rank  soliciting  him  for  the  renewal  of  a 
pension  to  an  abandoned  woman  who  had  been  notoriously  treach- 
erous to  us.  That  officer  had  promised  the  woman  as  a  matter 
of  course — she  having  sacrificed  her  daughter  to  him.  Ball  was 
determined,  as  for  as  he  could,  to  prevent  Malta  from  being  made 
a  nest  of  home  patronage.  He  considered,  as  was  the  fact,  that 
there  was  a  contract  between  England  and  the  Maltese.     Hence 

oliier  Etonian,  or  aliminus  of  Westminster  or  WinolieBter,  might  be  tha 
author ;  at  anotliei',  I  fall  baolt  to  Joaepli  Hume,  Dr.  Birkbeek,  Edinburgh, 
and  Aberdeeo."  Perhaps  if  tha  author  of  the  "Bubbles"  had  not  jinisAeJ  Ms 
classical  sladits  atfourlesn,  he  might  have  seen  reason  to  modify  his  heavy 
censure  on  Greek  and  Latin,  As  it  ia,  it  most  be  bome  with  patieoee — Ed. 
*  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  five  oonoluding  essays  of  The  Friend,  aa  a 
dpeoimeu  of  what  Mr.  C,  might  have  done  as  a  biogra,pher  if  au  irreMstibla 
instinot  had  not  devoted  him  to  profouoder  labors.  As  a  sketch — and  it 
pretends  to  nothiug  more — is  there  any  thing  more  perfect  in  our  literature 
than  the  monument  raised  in  those  eaaaya  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Alexander 
Bain — and  there  are  some  touches  added  to  the  character  of  Nelson,  which 
the  reader,  even  of  Southcy's  matchlfss  Life  of  our  hero,  will  find  both  new 
and  intereatiog. — Ed. 
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the  guvemment  at  home,  especially  Duudas,  disliked  In  nd 
never  allowed  him  any  other  title  than  that  of  Civ  1  Con  n  s 
sioner.  "We  have,  1  believe,  nearly  succeeded  in  alie  a1  s  tl  e 
hearts  of  the  inhabitants  from  us.  Every  oiEcer  in  tl  e  sland 
ought  to  be  a  Maltese,  except  those  belonging  to  the  i  nmed  ate 
executive  :  £100  per  annum  to  a  Maltese,  to  enable  1  u  o  1  ep 
a  gilt  carriage,  -will  satisfy  him  where  an  Englishman  nust  1  avt 
£2000, 


There  are,  to  my  gnef  the  nam.es  of  some  men  to  the  C; 
bridge  petition  for  admission  oi  the  Dissenters  to  the  "University, 
whose  cheeks  I  think  must  h^ve  burned  with  shame  at  the  de- 
grading patronage  and  befoulinp;  eulogies  of  the  democratic  press, 
and  at  seeing  themselves  used  as  the  tools  of  the  open  and 
corous  enemies  of  the  chuich  How  miserable  to  be  held  up  for 
the  purpose  of  inflicting  insult  upon  men,  whose  worth,  and 
abihty,  and  sincerity  you  well  know, — and  this  by  a  faction  banded 
together  like  obscene  dogs,  and  cats,  and  serpents,  against  a  church 
wMdi  you  profoundly  revere !  The  iime^-ihe  time — the  occa- 
sion and  the  motive  ought  to  have  been  argument  enough,  that, 
even  if  the  measure  were  right  or  harmless  in  itself,  not  now,  nor 
■with  such  as  these.,  was  it  to  be  effected  I 


Those  who  argue  that  England  may  salely  depend  upon  a 
supply  of  foreign  corn,  if  it  grow  none  or  an  insufficient  quantity 
of  its  own,  foi^get  that  they  are  subjugating  the  necessaries  of  lile 
itself  to  the  mere  luxuries  or  comforts  of  society.  Is  it  not  cer- 
tain that  the  price  of  corn  abroad  will  be  raised  upon  us  as  soon 
as  it  is  once  known  that  we  must  buy  ? — and  when  that  fact  is 
known,  in  what  sort  of  a  situation  shall  we  be  ?  Besides  this, 
the  argument  supposes  that  agriculture  is  not  a  positive  good  to 
the  nation,  taken  in  and  by  itself,  as  a  mode  of  existence  for  the 
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people,  which  auppositioti  is  fake  and  pernicious ;  aiid  if  we  are 
to  become  a  great  horde  of  manufacturers,  shall  we  not,  even  more 
thaw  at  preeent,  excite  the  ill-will  of  all  the  manufacturers  of 
other  nations  !  It  has  been  already  shown,  in  evidence  which  is 
before  all  the  world,  that  some  of  our  manufacturers  have  acted 
upon  the  accursed  principle  of  deliberately  injuring  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, if  they  can,  even  to  the  ultimate  disgrace  of  the  coun- 
try and  loss  to  themselves. 


MAT  19,  l8Si. 


How  grossly  misunderstood  the  genuine  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  or  Lord's  day,  seems  to  be  even  by  the  church  I 
To  confound  it  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  to  rest  its  observance 
upon  the  fourth  commandment,  is  in  my  judgment  heretical,  and 
would  so  have  been  considered  in  the  primitive  church.  That 
cessation  from  labor  on  the  Lord's  day  could  not  have  been  abso- 
lutely incumbent  on  Christians  for  two  centuries  after  Christ,  is 
apparent ;  because  during  that  period  the  greater  part  of  the 
Christians  were  either  slaves  or  in  official  situations  under  Pagan 
masters  or  superiors,  and  had  duties  to  perform  for  those  who  did 
not  recognize  the  day.  And  we  know  that  St.  Paul  sent  back 
OnesimuE  to  his  master,  and  told  every  Christian  slave,  that,  being 
a  Christian,  he  was  ii'ee  in  his  mind  indeed,  but  still  must  serve 
his  earthly  master,  although  he  might  laudably  seek  for  his  per- 
sonal freedom  also.     If  the  early  Christians  had  refused  to  work 
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commenceinoiit  and  not  ilm  ciul,  of  lliu  worlt  ol  Goil  was  sol- 
emnized. 

Luther,  in  speaking  of  the  good  by  itself,  and  the  good  for  its 
expediency  alone,  instances  the  ohservance  of  the  Christian  day 
of  rest, — a  day  of  repose  from  manual  labor,  and  of  activity  in 
spiritual  labor, — a  day  of  joy  and  co-operation  in  the  work  of 
Christ's  creation.  "  Keep  it  holy" — says  he — "  for  its  use'  sake, 
both  to  body  and  soul  1  But  if  anywhere  the  day  is  made  holy 
for  the  mere  day's  sake, — if  anywhere  any  one  sets  up  its  ob- 
servance upon  a  Jewish  foundation,  then  I  order  you  to  work  on 
it,  to  ride  on  it,  to  dance  on  it,  to  feast  on  it — to  do  any  tiling 
that  shall  reprove  this  encroachment  on  the  Christian  spirit  and 
liberty." 

The  early  church  distinguished  the  day  of  Christian  rest  s 


strongly  from  a  fast,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a  man 

I  to  he  wail 

even  his  own  sins,  as  sueh  only,  on  that  day.     He  wa 

is  to  bewail 

{    I               p                                 1    I     f  -'1 

A              E  g        B                                      k 

s  hostility  to  that  one  institution  which  alone,  accord- 
ing to  reason  and  esperience,  can  insure  the  continuance  of  any 
general  religion  at  all  in  the  nation  at  large.  Some  of  those 
gentlemen,  who  are  for  not  letting  a  poor  laboring  man  have  a 
dish  of  baked  potatoes  on  a  Sunday,  religionis  gratia — God  for- 
give that  audacious  blasphemy  I — are  foremost  among  those  who 
seem  to  live  but  in  vilifying,  weakening,  and  impoverishing  the 
national  church.  J  own  my  indignation  boils  over  against  such 
contemptible  fellows. 

I  sincerely  wish  to  preserve  a  decent  quiet  on  Sunday.     I 
would  prohibit  compiilsury  labor,  and  put  down  operas,  thuatros, 
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&c.,  for  this  plain  reason  :  that  if  the  rich  he  allowed  to  play, 
the  poor  will  he  forced — or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing — will 
be  induced  to  work.  I  am,  not  for  a  Paris  Sunday.  But  to  stop 
uoachcs,  and  let  the  gentleman's  carriage  run,  is  monstrous. 


MAY  25,  1SS4. 


TouB.  argument  against  the  high  prizes  in  the  church  might 
he  put  strongly  thus  ; — Admit  that  in  the  heginning  it  might 
have  heen  fairly  said,  that  some  eminent  rewards  ought  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  rewarding  transcendent 
merit ;  what  have  you  to  say  now,  after  centuries  of  experience 
to  the  contrary  ?  Have  the  high  prizes  heen  given  to  the  high- 
est genius,  -virtue,  or  learning  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  truth,  as 
Jortin  said,  that  twelve  votes  in  a  contested  election  will  do  more 
to  make  a  man  a  bishop  than  an  admired  commentary  on  the 
twelve  minor  prophets  ?  To  all  which  and  the  like  I  say  again, 
that  you  ought  not  to  reason  from  the  abuse,  which  may  he  rec- 
tified, against  the  inherent  uses  of  the  thing.  Appoint  the  most 
deserving,  and  the  prize  will  answer  its  purpose.  As  to  the 
bishops'  incomes,  in  the  first  place,  the  nett  receipts — that  which 
the  bishops  may  spend — have  been  confessedly  exaggerated  be- 
yond measure  ;  but,  waiving  that,  and  allowing  the  highest  es- 
timate to  be  correct,  I  should  like  to  have  the  disposition  of  the 
episcopal  revenue  in  any  one  year  by  the  late  or  the  present 
Bishop  of  Durham,  or  the  present  Bishops  of  London  or  "Win- 
chester, compared  with  that  of  the  most  benevolent  nohSeman  in 
England,  of  any  partyin  politics.  I  firmly  believe  that  theformer 
give  away,  in  charity  of  one  kind  or  another,  public,  official,  or 
private,  three  times  as  much  in  proportion  as  the  latter.  You 
may  have  a  hunks  or  two,  now  and  then ;  hut  so  you  would, 
much  more  certainly,  if  you  were  to  reduce  the  incomes  to  two 
thousand  pounds  per  annum.  As  a  body,  in  my  opinion,  the 
clergy  of  England  do,  in  truth,  act  as  if  their  property  were  im- 
pressed with  a  trust,  to  the  utmost  extent  that  can  be  demanded 
by  those  who  affect,  igaorantly  or  not,  that  lying  legend  of  a  tri- 
partite or  quadripartite  division  of  the  tithe  by  law. 
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I  THIMK  Sir  Charles  Wetherell's  speeeli  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil very  effective.  I  doubt  if  any  other  lawyer  in  Westminster 
Hall  could  have  done  the  thing  so  well. 

The  National  Church  requires,  and  is  required  by,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  for  the  perfection  of  each '  for    if  there  vfeie  no 


T  ss  ff 

temporally,  to  do  that  which  the  spiritual  Church  of  Christ  can 
alone  do — to  break  down  the  natural  distinctions  of  nations. 
Now,  as  the  Eoman. papacy  is  in  itself  local  and  peculiar,  of 
course  this  attempt  is  nothing  but  a  direct  attack  on  the  political 
independence  of  other  nations. 

The  institution  of  Universities  was  the  single  cheek  on  the 
papacy.  The  pope  always  hated  and  maligned  the  universities. 
The  old  CCTnobitic  establishments  of  England  were  converted — 
perverted,  rather — into  monasteries  and  other  monking  recep- 
tacles. Ton  see  it  was  at  Oxford  that  Wicliife  alone  found  pro- 
tection and  encouragement. 
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Schiller's  blank  verse  is  bad.  He  moves  in  it  as  a  fly  in  a 
glue-bottle.  His  thoiighte  have  their  connection  and  variety,  it 
is  true,  but  there  is  no  sufficiently  correapoiidmg  movement  in  the 
verse.     How  different  from  Shakspeare's  endless  rhythms  ! 

There  is  a  nimiety — a  too-muchness — in  all  Germans,  It  la 
the  national  fawlt.  Lessing  had  the  best  ttotioa  of  blank  verse. 
The  trochaic  termination  of  German  words  renders  blank  verse 
in  that  language  almost  impracticable.  We  have  it  in  our 
dramatic  hendecasyllable  ;  but  then  we  have  a  power  of  inter- 
weaving the  iambic  close  ad  1% 


The  Roman  Catholic  Emincipation  Act — earned  m  the  vio 
lent  and  m  fact  wnpiincipled  manni-i  it  was — Mas  in  e fleet  a 
■Surinam  toad  ind  the  Eelorm  Bill  the  Diasenteis  admiasioa  to 
the  Universities  and  the  attick  on  the  Chuicli  are  so  many 
toadlets  one  aftei  nnother  detaching  themselves  fiom  their  parent 

If  jou  saj  theie  is  nothmg  in  the  Bonush  religion  sincerely 
felt  inconsistent  mth  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  allegiance  to 
a  teriitoiial  Pioteatant  sovereign  cadit  quastxa  Por  if  that  is 
once  admitted  there  can  he  no  answer  to  the  irgiment  from 
numbeia  Certainly  il  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
be  innocuous  to  the  luteiests  of  the  nation,  the  majority  have  a 
natural  right  to  be  trustees  of  the  nationalty — that  property  which 
is  set  apart  for  the  nation's  use,  and  rescued  from  the  gripe  of 
private  hands.  But  when  I  say,  for  the  nation's  tise,  I  mean  tho 
very  reverse  of  what  the  radicals  mean.  They  would  convert  it 
to  relieve  taxation,  which  I  call  a  private,  personal,  and  perish- 
able use.     A  nation's  uses  are  immortal. 

How  lamentable  it  is  to  hear  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  express- 
ing himself  doubtingly  on  the  abominable  sophism  that  the  Cor- 
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onation  Oalli  only  biads  the  King  as  tho  exeeutive  power — thereby 
making  a  Highgate  oath  of  it.  But  the  Duke  is  conscious  of  the 
ready  retort  which  his  language  aad  conduct  on  the  Emancipa- 
tion Bill  afford  to  his  opponents.     He  is  hampered  by  that  afiiiir. 


In  the  argument  on  the  Corn-Laws  there  is  a  /ieicSShoi;  cij 
&lXo  jifog.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  great  principles  of 
Commerce  require  the  interchange  of  commodities  to  be  free  ;  but 
commerce,  which  is  barter,  has  no  proper  range  beyond  lusuries 
or  conveniences  ; — it  is  properly  the  complement  to  the  full  exist- 
ence and  development  of  a  state.  But  how  can  it  be  shown  that 
the  principles  applicable  to  an  interchange  of  conveniences  or 
luxuries  apply  also  to  fta  interchange  of  necessaries  1  No  state 
can  he  such  properly,  which  is  not  self-subsistent  at  least ;  for  no 
state  that  is  not  so,  is  essentially  independent.  The  nation  that 
can  not  even  exist  without  the  commodity  of  another  nation,  is  in 
effect  the  slave  of  that  other  nation.  In  common  times,  indeed, 
pecuniary  interest  will  prevail,  and  prevent  a  ruinous  exercise  of 
the  power  which  the  nation  supplying  the  necessary  must  have 
over  the  nation  which  has  only  the  convenience  or  luxury  to  re- 
turn but  such  interest  both  in  individuals  and  nations,  will 
yield  to  many  stronger  passions.  Is  Holland  any  authority  to  the 
contraiy  '>  If  so  Tjie  ^nd  Sidon  and  Cartilage  were  so  '.  Would 
you  put  England  on  a  footing  with  a  country  which  can  bo  over- 
run in  a  oimpaign  and  starved  in  a  year  ? 

Tho  entire  tendencj  of  the  modern  or  Malthusian  political 
eeonomj  11  to  donation  all  ze  It  would  dig  up  the  charcoal  foun- 
dations of  the  temple  of  Ephesus  to  hum  as  fuel  for  a  steam- 
engine  ' 

JUNE  21,  1834. 

Mp    in  his  pcem,  makes  trees  coeval  with  Chaos  ; — 

which  is  next  dooi  to  Hans  Sachso,*  who,  in  describing  Chaos, 
said  it  was  so  pitchj  dark  that  even  the  very  cats  ran  against 
each  other  I 
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Fal'STUs  &OCINIS  ■worshiped  Jesus  Christ,  and  said  that  God 
had  given  him  the  power  of  being  oinnipresent.  Davidi,  ■with  a 
little  more  amtenesa  mged  that  mere  audition  or  creaturely  pres- 
ence could  not  possiLly  justify  ■worship  from  men  ; — that  a  man, 
how  glorthed  soever  was  no  nearer  God  in  essence  than  the  vul- 
garest  of  the  race  Prayer,  therefore,  was  inapplicable.  And 
ho'w  could  a  man  be  a  mediator  between  God  and  man  ?  How 
couid  a  man,  ■with  sins  himself,  offer  any  compensation  for,  or  ex- 
piation of,  sin,  unless  the  most  arbitrary  caprice  were  admitted 
into  the  counsels  of  God  ? — And  so,  at  last,  you  see,  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  better  logicians  among  the  Socinians,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  sin  at  all. 

My  faith  is  this :— God  is  the  Absolute  Will :  It  is  his  Name 
and  the  meaning  of  it.  It  is  the  Hypostasis.  As  begetting  his 
own  Alterity,  the  Jehovah,  the  Manifested — He  is  the  Father ; 
but  the  Love  and  the  Life^the  Spirit — proceeds  from  both. 

I  think  Priestley  must  be  considered  the  author  of  modem  Uni- 
tarianism.  I  owe,  under  God,  my  return  to  the  faith,  to  my  hav- 
ing gone  much  further  than  the  Unitarians,  and  so  having  come 
round  to  the  other  side,  1  can  truly  say,  I  never  falsified  the 
Scripture,  I  always  told  them  that  their  interpretations  of  the 
Scripture  were  intolerable  upon  any  principles  of  sound  criticism ; 
and  that,  if  they  were  to  offer  to  construe  the  will  of  a  neighbor 
as  they  did  that  of  their  Maker,  they  would  be  scouted  out  of  so- 
ciety, I  said  then,  plainly  and  openly,  that  it  was  clear  enough 
that  John  and  Paul  were  not  Unitarians.  But  at  that  time  I 
had  a  strong  sense  of  the  repugnancy  of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious 
atonement  to  the  moral  being,  and  I  thought  nothing  could  coun- 
terbalance that.  "  What  care  I,"  I  said,  "  for  the  Platonisms  of 
John,  or  the  Itabbinisms  of  Paul? — My  conscience  revolts!" 
That  was  the  ground  of  my  Unitarianism, 

Always  believing  in  the  government  of  God,  I  was  a  fervent 
Optimist.  But  as  I  could  not  but  see  that  the  present  state  of 
things  was  not  the  best,  I  was  necessarily  led  to  look  forward  to 
some  future  state. 

Yon  may  l^onccivc  Ihe  dilTureiieo  in  kind  belweon  th(i  Fancy 
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and  the  Imagination  in  this  way, — that  if  the  checic  of  the  senses 
and  the  reason  were  withdrawn,  the  first  would  become  delirium, 
and  the  last  mania.  The  Fancy  hrings  together  images  which 
have  no  connection  natural  or  moral,  but  are  yoked  together  by 
the  poet  by  means  of  sorne  accidental  coincidence  ;  as  in  the  well- 
known  passage  in  Hudibraa  ; — 

The  Bun  lind  long  since  ia  the  lap 

Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap. 

And  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  morn 

From  black  to  red  began  to  turn."* 
The  Imagmation  modifies  images,  and  gives  unity  to  variety ;  it 
sees  all  things  in  one,  tl  piu  ttdV  uno  There  is  the  epic 
imagination,  the  perfection  of  which  is  m  Milton  ;  and  the  dra- 
matic, of  which  Shakspeaie  is  the  abbohito  master.  The  first 
gives  unitj  by  tluowing  back  mto  the  distance;  ns  after  the 
magnificent  approach  of  the  Messiah  to  battle  t  the  poet,  by  one 
touch  from  himself — 

I  "  Forth  rush'd  with  whirlwind  souad 

The  chariot  of  Paternal  Deity, 

Flashing  tliiok  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn, 

Itself  iostinet  with  spirit,  but  convoj'd 

By  four  cherubic  shapes ;  four  faces  each 

Had  woodvous ;  as  with  stars  their  bodies  all 

And  wings  were  set  with  eyes  ;  with  ej  cs  the  wheels 

Of  beryl,  and  cireering  fires  between ; 

Orer  their  heads  a  crjstjil  Brmament, 

Whereon  a  sapphire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 

Amber,  and  colors  of  the  showery  arch. 

He,  in  celestial  panoply  oil  arm'd 

Of  mdiant  Urini,  work  diyiuely  wrooght, 

Ascended ;  st  his  right  hand  Victory 

Sat  engte-wing'd ;  beside  bioi  bung  his  bow 

And  quiver,  with  three-bolted  thunder  stored; 

And  fi-om  about  him  fierce  effusion  roU'd 

Of  smoke,  and  Hekering  flame,  and  sparkles  dire  ; 

Attended  with  ten  fjiousand  thousand  saints. 

He  onward  eame ;  far  off  their  eommg  shone  ; 

And  twenty  thousand  (I  their  number  heard) 

Chariots  of  God,  half  on  each  hand,  were  seen. 

He  on  the  wings  of  cherub  rode  snbhine 

On  the  crystalliue  sky,  in  sapphire  throned, 

Illustrious  far  and  wide ;  but  by  bis  own 

First  seen,"— P,  L.,  b.  yi.  v.  149,  &c. 
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"  fay  off  tbeir  comiug  slione  1" — 

makes  the  whole  one  image.  And  so  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
deficription  of  the  appearance  of  the  entranced  angels,  in  which 
every  sort  of  image,  from  all  the  regions  of  earth  and  air  is  intro- 
duced to  diversify  and  illnstrate, — the  reader  is  brought  back  to 
tlie  single  image  hy — 


The  dramatic  imagination,  does  not  throw  back,  but  brings  close  ; 
it  stamps  all  nature  with  one,  and  that  its  own,  meaning,  as  in. 
Lear  throughout. 

At  the  very  outset,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  soundness  of 
this  modern,  system  of  political  economy,  the  direct  tendency  of 
every  rule  of  which  is  to  denationalize,  and  to  malte  the  love  of 
out  country  a  foolish  superstition  ? 


You  may  not  de  sta  d  r  y  syst  n  or  a  y  g  van  part  of  it, 
— or,  by  a  detenn  ued  act  of  ■«  If  1  pss  jo  may,  even  though 
perceiving  a  ray  of  1  gJ  t  eject  t  a  ger  and  disgust ; — But 
this  I  will  say, — that   fjo     once  mas        t   o    any  part  of  it,  you 

*  "  and  call'd 

Hia  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  eotranoed 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brookH 

Iq  VaJlombroBft,  where  th'  Etpiu-ian  shndes. 

High  orer-areh'd,  imbower  ;  or  soatter'd  sedge 

Afloat,  when  with  fierae  wioda  Oi'ion  actn'd 

Hath  ves'd  the  SM  Sea  coast,  whose  waves  o'erthrew 

Busirie,  and  hia  Memphian  ohivfthy, 

While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 

The  sojourners  of  Gosben,  who  beheld 

Pcora  the  safe  shore  thdr  floating  eorcassea 

And  broken  chariot  wheels ;  so  thick  bestrown, 

Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood, 

Under  amaaement  of  their  hideous  change. 

He  cdird  so  loud,  that  all  the  holtovi  desp 

Of  Hell  nnousidedr—y.  L.,  b  i.  t.  300,  &a. 
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can  not  hesitate  to  adtuowledge  it  i«  llie  tiiilli      Y  u  can  not  be 
skeptical  about  it. 

The  metaphysical  disquisition  at  the  tnil  ol  the  J  r^t  volume 
of  the  "  Biographia  Literarla"  isunfoimel  and  jmmatuie  it  con- 
tains the  fragments  of  the  tnith,  but  it  is  not  full\  tl  ougl  tot 
It  is  wonderful  to  myself  to  think  how  infiiutelj  more  piofo  md 
my  views  now  are,  and  yet  how  ranch  cle<irer  they  a  e  tl  il 
The  circle  is  completing ;  the  idea  is  commg  loui  d  to  a  1  to 
be,  the  ci 


The  generation  of  the  modern  worldly  Dissenter  was  thus  ; 
Presbyterian,  Arian,  Sociniaji,  and  last,  Unitarian. 

Is  it  not  most  extraordinary  to  see  the  Dissenters  calling  them- 
selves the  descendants  of  the  old  Nonconformists,  and  yet  clamor- 
ing for  a  divorce  of  Church  and  State  ?  Why — Baxter  and  the 
other  great  leaders  wo«ld  have  thought  a  man  an  atheist  who 
had  proposed  such  a  thing.  They  were  rather  for  merging  the 
State  in  the  Church.  But  these  our  iDodern  gentlemen,  who 
are  blinded  by  political  passion,  give  the  kiss  of  alliance  to  the 
harlot  of  Rome,  and  walk  arm-in-arm  with  those  who  deny  the 
Gtod  that  redeemed  them,  if  so  they  may  but  wreak  their  insane 
aatipatbies  on  the  National  Church  !  Well '.  I  suppose  they  have 
counted  the  cost,  and  know  what  it  is  they  would  have,  and  can 

JULY  5, 1834. 


I  DO  not  remember  a  more  beautiful  piece  of  prose  in  English 
than  the  consolation  addressed  by  Lord  Brooke  (Fulke  Greville) 
to  a  lady  of  quality  on  certain  conjugal  infelicities.  The  diction 
is  such  that  it  might  have  been  written  now,  if  wo  could  find 
any  one  combining  so  thougbtful  a  head  with  so  tender  a  heart 
and  so  exquisite  a  taste. 

Bairow  often  debased  his  language  merely  to  evidence  his 
loyalty.  It  was,  indeed,  no  easy  task  for  a  man  of  so  much'gc- 
iiLLis,  and  sudi  a  precise  mathematical  mode  of  tiiiukitig,  to  adopt 
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even  for  a  moment  the  slang  of  L'Esttange  and  Tom  Brown; 
but  he  succeeded  in  doing  so  sometimes.  With  the  exception,  of 
Bucb  parts,  Barrow  must  be  considered  as  closing  the  first  great 
period  of  the  English  language,  Dryden  began  the  second. 
Of  course  there  are  numerous  suLdiTisions. 


Pelor  "Willtins  is  to  my  mind  a  work  of  uncommon  beauty ; 
and  yet  Stothard's  illustrations  have  added  beauties  to  it.  If  it 
■wore  not  for  a  certain  tendency  to  affectation,  scarcely  any  praise 
could  be  too  high  for  Stothard's  designs.  They  give  me  great 
pleasure.  What  an  exquisite  image  is  that  of  Peter's  Glum 
fluttering  over  the  ship,  and  trying  her  strength  in  lifting  the 
stores  !  I  believe  that  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Peter  Wilkins  could 
only  have  been  written  by  islanders.  No  continentalist  could 
have  conceived  either  tale.  Davis's  story  is  an  imitation  of 
Peter  Wilkins ;  but  there  are  many  beautiful  things  in  it ;  es- 
pecially his  finding  his  wife  crouching  by  the  fireside — she  hav- 
ing, in  his  absence,  plucked  out  all  her  feathers — to  be  like  him  ! 

It  would  require  a  very  peculiar  genius  to  add  another  tale, 
ejusdem  generis,  to  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Peter  Wilkins.  I  once 
projected  such  a  thing ;  but  the  diificulty  of  a  pre-oecupied 
ground  stopped  me.  Perhaps  La  Motte  Foaqufe  might-  efiect 
something ;  but  1  should  fear  that  neither  he,  nor  any  other 
German,  could  entirely  understand  what  may  be  called  the  "  des- 
ert island"  feeling.  I  would  try  the  marvellous  line  of  Peter 
Wilkins,  if  I  attempted  it,  rather  than  the  real  fiction  of  Robin- 


What  a  master  of  composition  Fielding  was  I  Upon  my  word, 
I  think  the  Oildipus  Tyraanus,  the  Alchemist,  and  Tom  Jones 
the  three  most  perfect  plots  ever  planned.  And  how  charming, 
how  wholesome.  Fielding  always  is  !  To  take  him  up  after 
Richai'dson  is  like  emerging  from  a  sick-room  heated  by  stoves 
into  an  open  lawn  on  a  breezy  day  in  May. 

I  have  been  very  deeply  interested  in  the  account  of  Bishop 
Sandford's  life,  published  by  bis  son.     He  seems  to  have  been  a 
thorough  gentleman  upon  the  model  of  St.  Paul,  whose  ii 
were  the  finest  of  any  man's  upon  record. 
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I  think  I  could  have  conformed  to  the  then  dominant  church 
before  the  Reformation.  The  errors  existed,  hut  they  had  not 
been  riveted  into  peremptory  articles  of  faith  before  the  Council 
of  Trent.  If  a  Romanist  were  to  ask  me  the  question  put  to 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,*  I  should  content  myself  by  answering,  that 
I  could  not  exactly  say  when  my  religion,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  it,  began — but  that  it  was  certainly  some  sixty  or  seventy 
years  before  his,  at  all  events — ■which  began  at  the  Council  of 
Trent, 


I  AM  djing  but  without  e\pectation  of  i  speedy  release.  Is 
it  not  strauge  that  very  leoently  by  gone  images  and  scenes  of 
eaily  life  have  stolen  into  my  mind  like  breezes  blown  from  the 
spioe  islanda  of  louth  ani  Hope — these  two  reilitie?  of  this 
phantom  woild  I  do  not  adl  Lo^e — for  what  is  Love  but 
"iouth  and  Hope  embi  icing  and  "io  seenaso^^e'  I  ii<\y  realities ; 
for  leahty  is  a  thing  of  degree"  litm  the  Iliad  to  a  dream  ; 
«al  )uo  r  ivng  ix  Jlo,  i(7t(  let  in  a  strn,t  sense  teahty  is  not 
predicable  at  all  of  aught  below  Heaven  Es  enim  1 1  calis, 
Patei   noitei    i^«i  tu  veie  ei  Hooker  wished  to  live  to  finish 

bis  EceleaiaitiLal  Politj  so  I  own  I  wish  life  and  stiength  had 
been  spared  to  me  to  complete  my  Philosophy  For  as  G-od 
hears  me  the  onginatine  continuing  and  sustaining  wish  and 
design  in  my  heart  was  to  exalt  the  glory  of  his  name  ;  and, 
which  IS  the  same  thme  in  other  words  to  piomote  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind      B  it  vi''2ini  ahter  Dto  and  his  v,  11  be  done 

*jj*  Thia  note  may  well  finish  the  prei-ent  specimens  What 
follows  was  foi  the  memory  ol  private  friends  only      Mr,  Cole- 

"  Having  at  his  being  in  Rome  made  acquamtani.  ivith  a  pleaaant 
priest,  who  invited  him,  one  evening  to  hear  thair  vespei  musie  at  ohureh ; 
tlie  priest,  seeing  Sir  Henry  staod  obseuvely  in  a  corner,  semis  to  him  by 
a  boy  of  tbe  choir  thia  question,  writ  in  a  email  piece  of  paper—'  Where 
was  your  religion  to  be  found  before  luthei'  T  To  which  queation  Sir 
Heory  presently  underwrit— '  My  religioii  was  to  be  found  thea,  where 
yours  is  Qot  to  be  found  now — m  tbe  written  word  of  God'  "— /saui  Wtd- 
ton'K  Life  of  SirHenry  Wotlon. 
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ridge  was  then  extremely  ill ;  but  certainly  did  not  t 
end  to  be  quite  so  near  at  hand  as  it  was. — Ed. 


The  following  KecoUections  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  written  in  May, 
1811,  have  been  also  coinniunicated  to  me  by  my  brother,  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge  ; — 

"20th    ApUIL,    1811,    AT    ElCHMONB. 

"  We  got  on  politics,  and  he  related  some  curious  facts  of  the 
prince  and  Perceval.  Then,  adverting  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  Portugal,  he  said  that  he  rejoiced  not  so  much  in  the 
mere  favorable  turn  as  in  the  end  that  must  now  be  put  to  the 
base  reign  of  opinion  respecting  the  superiority  and  iuvincible 
skill  of  the  French  generals.  Brave  as  Sir  John  Moore  was,  he 
thought  him  deficient  in  that  greater  and  more  essential  manli- 
ness of  soul  which  should  have  made  him  not  hold  his  enemy  in 
such  fearful  respect,  and  which  should  have  taught  him  to  care 
less  for  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  home. 

"  We  then  got,  I  know  not  how,  to  German  topics.  He  said 
that  the  language  of  their  literature  was  entirely  factitious,  and 
had  been  formed  by  Luther  from  the  two  dialects,  High  and 
Low  German  ;  that  he  had  made  it,  grammatically,  most  cor- 
rect, more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  other  language  :  it  was  equal  to 
the  Greek,  eKcept  in  harmony  and  sweetness.  And  yet  the  tier- 
mans  themselves  thought  it  sweet.     Klopstock  had  repeated  to 


himanol      f  h'      w    t    p         't  and 

11 

1    d  deceived  him- 

self,  byt     f         fas.      a     n          abe 

e    ha    h    harsh  sounds, 

conveyin      nd            b  n      gn  fi  a 

w 

or  thoughts, 

were  them                          Ji      G   Ma 

k  d 

i  thought  of 

Klopstock      H      n          d    h 

M 

declining  in 

German        ha          E         hm  n         h 

m 

!ct  notion  of 

him  by  un            h     m           p        n 

■i 

bombast  of 

Hervey,  a  d   h    n  n        d      np 

E 

As  to  sub- 

limity,  h      ad        h              m  n      n 

Lcing  it ;— it 

was.  to      k         n         g            "t 

n 

sry  small  in 

comparis  nwhahh         ^h 

Dhus,  for  ex- 

ample,  Kp       ky— Ahg 

g 

and  scatters 

from  his  b    ke        d   n            g    d  n 

d 

eator  scatter 

worlds  with  his  right  hand.'     Here  wi 

orlds. 

a  large  object,  are 
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abroad,  aild  llie  facility  with  ■which  our  government  had  always 
given  up  any  people  which  had  allied  itself  to  ns  at  the  end  of  a, 
war ;  and  he  particularly  remarked  upon  our  abandonment  of 
Minorca.  These  two  things,  he  said,  made  ua  universally  dis- 
liked on  the  continent ;  though,  as  a  people,  most  highly  respected. 
He  thought  a  war  with  America  inevitable ;  and  expressed  his 
opinion  thftt  the  United  States  were  unfortunate  in  the  premature- 
ness  of  their  separation  from  this  country,  before  they  had  in  them- 
selves the  materials  of  moral  society — before  they  had  a  gentry 
and  a  learned  class — the  former  looking  backwards,  and  giving 
the  sense  of  stability — the  latter  looking  forwards,  and  regulating 
the  feelings  of  the  people. 

"Afterward,  in  the  drawing- room,  he  sat  down  by  Professor 
Sigaud,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  discussion  of  Kant's  System 
of  Metaphysics.  The  little  Itnots  of  the  company  were  Bpeedily 
silent ;  Mr.  O.'s  voice  grew  louder ;  and  abstruse  as  the  subject 
was,  yet  his  language  was  so  ready,  so  energetic,  and  so  eloquent, 
and  his  illustrations  so  very  neat  and  apposite,  that  the  ladies 
even  paid  him  the  most  solicitous  and  respectful  attention.  They 
were  really  entertained  with  Kant's  Metaphysics  I    At  last  I  took 


one  of  them,  a  very  s 
there  was  a  pause,  s! 
to  please  him,  and  he  w 
emo  o     a  d  tl  e  e  va 
W  e     t     a 


he 


nla 


forte ;  and,  when 
She 


te     f 


His  f  me  quivered  with 
m  n  a  d  ight  on  his  coun- 
aed   he    nger  warmly,  and 


tenanoe 
prajed  &1 

"  Tl  s    B  nearly  all  e      p        n    an    d         which  I  recollect 
of  o       nee     g  w    h  th  m       wonderful  man 

Some  ot  I  s    op   s  and  a  g  n  I  h  merated,  but  (he 

ooiinec  on  and  th     t         a  An  ng  that  I  can  say 

can  g  ve  any    ot  o    of  qu  n  e  and  manner — of  the  hold 

which  ho  soon  got  o  h  s  a  di  —  f  he  a  ety  of  his  stores 
of  information — or,  finally,  of  th"-  aitli,"nesa  ot  hi?  habits  oi  Iho 
mode.sty  and  temper  with  which  he  listened  to,  and  ansncud, 
arguments  contradictory  to  his  own — J  T   C 
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